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The  Maritime  Provinces 

AS  SEEN  FROM  AN  AUTOMOBILE 

By  WALTER  MERRIAM  PRATT 

Author  of  "The  Burning  of  Chelsea"    "A    Sailor's    Life    One    Hundred    Years 

Ago"  etc. 


IT  is  a  strange  fact,  but  one  worth 
noting,  that  many  well-educated 
people  think  of  Nova  Scotia  as  an 
island.  This  syllogism,  no  doubt,  is 
the  reason  that  it  is  so  hard  to  adjust 
one's  mind  readily  to  the  idea  of  mo- 
toring from  Yarmouth  to  Boston,  and 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  few  motor  cars  have  made 
the  trip.  Until  this  year  automobiles 
were  prohibited  to  run  upon  certain 
days,  and  these  days  varied  with 
the  counties.  The  laws  have  been 
very  effective  in  keeping  motor-pro- 
pelled vehicles  out  of  the  Provinces, 
but  at  last  the  natives  have  come  to 
realize  it  is  to  their  interest  to  let  them 
in,  and  now  one  may  motor  when  and 
where  he  wishes,  with  the  exception 
of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  mo- 
toring is  the  most  interesting  way  to 
travel  through  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
The  roads  on  the  whole  are  fair,  and 
compare  favorably  with  the  average 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  road. 
There  are  bad  stretches  which  will  not 
be  enjoyed,  especially  by  the  owner  of 
the  car,  but  unless  one  is  a  pessimist 


the  trip  will  be  looked  back  upon  with 
pleasure. 

Our  party  arrived  in  Boston  about 
noon  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Sep- 
tember, and  sailed  for  Yarmouth,  N. 
S.,  on  the  Dominion  Atlantic  S.S. 
Prince  George,  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
same  day.  Our  machine,  which 
weighed  forty-six  hundred  pounds,  at- 
tracted much  attention  among  the 
crew  and  passengers,  and  John,  our 
chauffeur,  was  kept  busy  answering 
questions.  The  purser  later  told  us  it 
was  the  largest  car  the  company  had 
ever  transported. 

There  was  rather  a  sad  lot  on  board, 
and  we  turned  in  about  ten  and  were 
on  deck  at  five,  for  we  knew  that  a 
sunrise  off  Cape  Sable  would  be  worth 
seeing,  and  it  surely  was  one  of  the 
finest.  To  state  that  the  sun  seemed  to 
come  up  out  of  the  water  like  a  great 
ball  of  fire  is  a  little  hackneyed,  but 
there  is  no  way  of  expressing  it  more 
accurately. 

As  it  rapidly  rose,  rays  of  its  reflec- 
tion danced  across  the  ball-room  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  and  almost  blinded 
us.    Shortly  after  this  interesting  sight 
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land  was  sighted  slightly  to  the  star- 
board, appearing  at  first  on  the  hori- 
zon as  a  brown  strip  about  five  feet 
long  and  one-half  inch  high.  Then  a 
lighthouse  loomed  up  directly  forward 
and  then  more  land  to  the  port,  and 
finally,  after  poking  up  the  narrow, 
twisting  channel  of  the  harbor,  we 
were  made  fast  at  seven  fifteen,  Yar- 
mouth time,  which  is  an  hour  later 
than  Boston.  After,  going  through  the 
apparent  farce  of  having  our  baggage 
examined   by   the   officers    of   his   ma- 


jesty's customs  we  went  to  the  Grand 
Hotel  for  breakfast. 

This  hotel  we  found  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Provinces  and  is  very  fair. 

Through  previous  correspondence  we 
understood  that  a  certified  check  would 
be  taken  as  bond  for  the  duty  of 
thirty-five  per  cent,  on  the  machine. 
Upon  presenting  it,  it  was  not  accept- 
able, but  just  as  we  were  picturing  a 
tedious  delay  of  a  couple  of  days  while 
the  matter  was  straightened  out,  Mr. 
Harding,   the    head   of   the   local    cus- 
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toms,  most  courteously  offered  to  in- 
troduce us  at  the  local  Bank  of  Mont- 
real. This  straightened  the  matter 
out.  Later  in  the  day  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  taking  this  gentleman  for  a  ride 
about  the  city  and  into  the  outlying 
districts,  which  proved  a  succession  of 
hills  and  dales,  lakes  and  rivers.  All 
of  this  charmingly  diversified  scenery 
was  pointed  out  to  us  by  our  guest 
with  much  pride. 

For  a  town  of  8000  inhabitants  Yar- 
mouth is  certainly  progressive.  It  has 
about  thirty-five  miles  of  streets,  lined 
with  shade  trees   and   many  beautiful 


and  dashed  madly  down  the  street,  col- 
liding with  various  objects  on  his  way. 
First  it  was  a  fruit  stand  that  was 
upset,  then  some  barrels  in  front  of  a 
grocery  store;  and  so  he  went,  leaving 
a  plainly  marked  trail  behind,  until  a 
pair  of  shafts  and  one  wheel  were  all 
that  remained  of  the  carriage  as  he 
disappeared  in  the  distance. 

In  the  evening,  after  attending  the 
moving  picture  show,  the  one  public 
amusement  in  town,  where  we  saw  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  watched 
General  George  Washington  cross  the 
Delaware,    to    the    accompaniment    of 
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The  old  fortress 


hawthorn  hedges;  attractive  houses, 
with  well-kept  lawns,  and  an  eighteen- 
hole  golf  course. 

A  small-sized  crowd  collected  when- 
ever we  stopped  our  machine.  Two  or 
three  other  machines  were  to  be  seen 
about  this  city.  One  bore  the  number 
17  N.  S.,  which  satisfied  us  that  there 
were  at  least  that  number  in  the  coun- 
try.- 

As  we  stopped  in  front  of  the  hotel 
upon  our  return  an  incident  occurred 
which  gave  us  an  inkling  of  what  we 
might  expect  on  our  trip.  A  horse 
fastened  to  a  hitching  post  a  block 
down  the  street  broke  loose  in  fright, 
upset  the  carriage  he  was  fastened  to 


the  orchestra,  playing  "God  Save  the 
King,"  we  were  hospitably  entertained 
at  the  Merchants'  Club,  our  guests  giv- 
ing up  their  hands  at  bridge  to  play 
billiards  with  us,  one  of  the  greatest 
courtesies  possible  for  an  Englishman 
to  extend. 

We  left  Yarmouth  the  next  morn- 
ing at  nine  twenty-five,  and  at  ten 
forty-five  passed  through  the  little 
hamlet  of  Bear  Cove.  The  district 
school  was  having  a  recess,  and  we 
stopped  with  the  idea  of  snapping  a 
picture  of  the  picturesque  French  chil- 
dren, but  they  fled  in  all  directions, 
and  hid  behind  stone  walls,  the  wood- 
pile and  the  schoolhouse  in  fright,  and, 
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as  they  could  not  understand  English 
or  the  writer's  French,  the  picture 
would  not  have  been  taken  but  for  the 
teacher,  who  understood  and  ordered 
them  in  their  native  tongue  to  assem- 
ble. It  was  not  until  she  became  very 
stern  that  all  appeared  and  reluctantly 
formed  a  line. 

During  the  day,  and  in  fact  the  first 
few  days  of  our  trip,  few  horses  were 
met ;  oxen,  with  the  yokes  attached  to 
the  horns,  are  used  for  practically  all 
purposes.  The  fields  are  ploughed  by 
them  and  the  harvest  reaped,  and 
when  they  become  too  old  to  be  longer 
useful  they  are  killed  and  eaten. 

The  shore  road  from  Yarmouth  to 
Digby  is  the  better.  It  is  the  old  post 
road  and  is  sixty-seven  miles  long. 
Twenty  miles  an  hour  is  easily  made, 
as  the  road  is  good.  The  only  bad 
place  is  at  Weymouth  Bridge.  The 
village  is  in  a  valley,  on  the  banks  of 
the  vSissiboo  River,  and  just  beyond  is 
a  short  but  extremely  steep  and  rough 
hill,  ending  at  a  railroad  track.  Un- 
less the  driver  of  the  car  is  prepared 


for  it  and  starts  the  hill  on  the  first 
speed,  he  is  apt  to  have  difficulty. 

Digby  should  be  reached  for  lunch. 
In  our  case  we  ran  out  to  a  summer 
hotel  about  two  miles  around  the  bay, 
called  the  "Point  of  Pines,"  situated 
in  a  grove  of  pine  and  spruce  trees 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
sea.  After  a  few  hours  spent  in  stroll- 
ing about  the  shores  of  Digby  Basin 
we  pushed  on  to  Annapolis  Royal, 
twenty-two  miles  away,  and  in  passing 
through  Digby  spent  perhaps  an  hour. 
We  found  it  a  pretty  little  town  of 
2000  inhabitants,  very  English  in  its 
ways  and  beautifully  situated. 

Away  on  the  right  stretches  the 
basin,  sixteen  miles  long,  triangular 
in  shape,  with  a  base  of  six  miles,  ta- 
pering to  about  half  a  mile  at  the  end 
where  the  Annapolis  River  enters,  while 
straight  ahead  is  the  famous  Digby 
Gut.  Nature  has  here  cleft  a  moun- 
tain barrier  for  a  portal ;  the  rugged 
heights  towering  higfi  on  either  hand 
would  dwarf  the  proudest  vessel  ever 
built. 
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The  gut  is  the  only  break  in  the 
North  Mountain  for  many  miles,  and 
through  it  ships  pass  out  into  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  and  the  tide  rushes  in  with 
impetuous  force  for  a  forty-foot  rise. 

The  sight  before  us  was  beautiful. 
In  the  .distance  the  sloping  hills,  cov- 
ered with  tints  of  red,  russet  and  gold, 
mingled  with  the  tamer  hues  of  foliage 
on  the  mountain  beyond,  while  in  the 
foreground  lay  a  vast  expanse  of  sun- 
lit water,  reflecting  a  thousand  va- 
garies of  the  changing  sky.  It  would 
take  a  magnificent  intellect  to  describe 
the  scene,  and  too  true  a  description 
would  have  the  flavor  of  a  Munchau- 
sen tale. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Pierre  du  Guast, 
Sierre  DuMonts,  who  discovered  the 
basin  the  sixteenth  of  June  1604, 
while  in  search  of  a  place  for  settle- 
ment, admired  the  landlocked  water 
and  sent  glowing  accounts  of  the  coun- 
try back  to  the  royal  household  of 
France. 

On  the  north  runs  the  ridge  of  the 
North  Mountain,  with  a  narrow  belt 
of  level  land  at  its  foot.    On  the  south 


Serg't  Daniels  oe  His  Majesty's  Service 

the  land  is  undulating,  gradually  ris- 
ing and  forming  the  South  Mountain. 
These  mountains  run  parallel  for  many 
miles,  and  form  the  famous  Valley  of 
Annapolis. 

(  To  be  continued) 
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Members  oe  the  Chelsea  Board  of  Control 
A.  C.  Ratshesky  Mark  Wilmarth 

W.  E.  McCtjntock,  chairman 
Alton  E.  Briggs  George  H.  Dunham 


Plan  oe  the  Williams  School  Group,  a  portion  oe  which  is  already  erected 

and  in  use 


The  New  Chelsea 


By    WILLIAM    E.    McCLINTOCK 
Chairman  of  the  Chelsea  Board  of  Control 


THE  very  smoke  that  rises  from 
a  great  conflagration  differs  in 
its  constituents  and  appearance 
from  that  of  lesser  fires.  The  intense 
heat  lifting  huge  masses  of  half- 
burned  material  into  the  air  and  the 
great  variety  of  substance  that  goes 
to  feed  the  all-devouring  flames,  give 
a  heavy,  oleaginous  quality  to  the  pall 
that    overhangs    the    doomed    district. 

It  was  a  silent  city  that,  called  from 
Sabbath  quiet  by  the'  huge,  flame-lit 
cloud  and  the  swift  rumor  that  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  reached  a  million 
people  huddled  together  at  every  point 
of  vantage,  helplessly  watching  the  de- 
struction of  Chelsea. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1908, 
at  about  quarter  to  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  fire  broke  out  in  the  north- 
westerly part  of  the  city.  The  wind 
was  blowing  a  gale  from  the  northwest. 
There  had  been  no  rain  for  many  days, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
flames  were  beyond  control.  Scores  of 
houses  were  burning  and  by  dark  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  acres  had 
been  burned  over,  destroying  property 
valued  at  $17,000,000  and  turning  16,- 
coo  people  out  of  their  homes     Nine- 


teen lives  were  lost.  All  shade  and 
fruit  trees  on  the  streets  and  lots 
were  destroyed,  and  fully  one-half  the 
granite  curbing  was  rendered  useless. 
About  one-half  the  fire  loss  was  cov- 
ered by  insurance.  The  loss  of  assess- 
able property  was  about  five  and  a 
half  million  dollars. 

Among  the  buildings  burned  were 
eleven  churches,  the  Frost  Hospital, 
Day  Nursery,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  building,  City  Hall,  City 
Stables,  two  Fire  Department  houses, 
Public  Library,  High  Service  Pumping 
Station  and  eight  school  houses. 

It  is  this  terrible  calamity  which 
forms  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
story  of  New  Chelsea. 

Back  of  that  all  is  history — history, 
however,  that  is  all  the  more  closely 
held  in  affectionate  remembrance  for 
the  disaster  that  has  swept  away  its 
visible  memorials. 

Full  of  interest  and  not  devoid  of 
dignity  was  the  history  of  old  Chel- 
sea. 

Sheltered  from  the  winds  of  the  At- 
lantic by  the  outlying  towns  of  Revere 
and  Winthrop,  and  that  section  of  the 
metropolis    known    as     East    Boston, 
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The  new  Shurt^eeE  schooe 


Chelsea  occupies  a  peninsula,  once 
called  Winnisimmet,  fronting  on  the 
Mystic  River  and  its  two  tributaries, 
the  Island  End  and  Chelsea  Rivers. 
Its  area,  of  fourteen  hundred  acres, 
presents  an  undulating  surface,  rising 
from  the  level  of  the  salt  marshes  to 
four  considerable  elevations  known  as 
Hospital  Hill,  Mount  Bellingham, 
Powderhorn  Hill  and  Mount  Washing- 
ton. 

About  one-half  of  those  made  home- 
less found  shelter  in  Chelsea,  the  other 
half  were  cared  for  in  the  nearby 
cities  and  towns. 

On  the  night  of  the  fire  a  relief  com- 
mittee was  organized,  who,  aided  by 
the  church  and  other  organizations, 
furnished  food  and  shelter,  clothes  and 
bedding  for  those  madehomeless.  There 
was  no  real  suffering  among  these 
people  so  turned  out  of  their  homes, 
but  there  was  great  inconvenience  and 
worry. 

A  committee  of  strong  business  men, 


headed  by  James  J.  Storrow,  appointed 
by  Acting  Governor  Draper,  performed 
heroic  service  in  carrying  on  the  relief 
work  and  the  people  of  Chelsea  will  be 
ever  grateful  for  what  these  men  did. 

In  response  to  a  call  for  aid  there 
was  subscribed  $360,000,  which  was 
first  used  to  relieve  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  sufferers  and  later  to  re- 
habilitate them  so  far  as  possible. 

After  the  fire  there  was  a  widespread 
feeling  that  the  city  could  not  be 
quickly  and  economically  rebuilt  and 
remodelled  by  the  Mayor  and  the 
Aldermen.  This  feeling  culminated  in 
a  petition  to  the  General  Court  for  a 
commission  form  of  government.  The 
petition  was  favored  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  generally  by  representative  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  city. 

In  May,  1908,  an  act  was  passed  creat- 
ing a  Board  of  Control,  who  should 
perform   all   the   duties   of  the   Mayor 
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and  Aldermen.  This  board  was  to 
consist  of  five  men,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  three  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and 
one  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
last  two  were  to  go  before  the  voters 
for  re-election.  In  the  fall  of  191 1  a 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  are  to  be  elected, 
and  the  Board  of  Control  will  then 
perform  the  duties  of  a  supervisory 
board.  In  1912,  the  question  will  be 
put  to  the  voters :  "Will  the  Board  of 
Control  be  continued?" 

Acting  Governor  Draper  appointed 
on  this  Board  W.  E.  McClintock,  Alton 
E.  Briggs  and  George  H.  Dunham  of 
Chelsea,  A.  C.  Ratshesky  of  Boston 
and  Mark  Wilmarth  of  Maiden.  Mr. 
Dunham's  term  expired  in  1909.  He 
was  re-elected.  Mr.  Briggs'  term  ex- 
pires in  1910.  The  board  organized  on 
Jan.  3,  1908,  and  elected  Mr.  W.  E. 
McClintock  as  chairman.  With  the 
appointment  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
the  Mayor,  Alderman  and  School  Com- 


mittee ceased  to  be.  The  first  act  of 
the  new  board  was  to  elect  a  School 
Committee  of  five  members  at  large, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one  of 
fifteen. 

Inasmuch  as  the  question  of  munici- 
pal government  is  receiving  much  at- 
tention in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
new  charters  and  governments  by 
commission  are  on  trial,  or  about  to 
be  put  to  the  test,  it  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  know  how  this  particular 
commission  has  proceeded  to  solve  the 
problem  and  what  it  has  accomplished. 

The  Chelsea  Board  of  Control  never 
for  a  moment  assumed  that  they  in- 
dividually or  collectively  were  to  take 
charge  of  the  different  departments. 
They  were  charged  with  both  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers,  and  un- 
derstood that,  generally,  the  executive 
powers  were  to  be  exercised  through 
the  heads  of  departments  with  sug- 
gestions or  orders  when  such  seemed 
necessary  to  correct  or  direct.     They 
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could  combine,  create  or  abolish  depart- 
ments, and  discharge  and  appoint  the 
heads. 

The  entire  board  has  kept  in  touch 
with  all  the  problems  presented,  al- 
though committees  of  one  or  two  mem- 
bers have  been  appointed  from  time 
to  time  to  investigate  and  report  on 
particular  subjects  which  required  de- 
tailed study  and  comparison  of  methods 
and  costs.  The  reports  of  these  com- 
mittees might  be  analyzed  and  acted 
upon  at  once,  or  they  might  form  the 
basis  of  argument  at  one  or  more  meet- 
ings before  final  action,  and  the  final 
action  might  be  quite  different  from 
that  recommended.  Sufficient  time 
and  discussion  have  been  given  to  as- 
sure a  unanimous  vote  on  every  im- 
portant   question. 

The  heads  of  departments  have  not 
met  with  the  Board  at  fixed  and  regular 
times,  but  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment has  been  called  in  whenever 
it    seemed    necessary    for    the    Board 


to  obtain  or  give  information  or 
advice. 

And  further  than  this  the  officers  of 
coporations,  manufacturers,  and  others 
have  been  summoned  to  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  Board  when  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  would  furnish  a 
mutual  understanding  of  any  question. 

After  the  conflagration,  the  natural 
antagonism  between  the  fire  under- 
writers and  the  management  of  .the 
city  was  developed  to  a  perplexing  de- 
gree. Rates  of  insurance  were  ad- 
vanced : — demands  were  made  for  an  in- 
crease of  fire  apparatus  and  the  number 
of  permanent  men  in  the  fire  depart- 
ment. The  enforcement  of  more  strin- 
gent building  laws  was  insisted  upon. 
Various  conferences  were  held  in 
which  the  underwriters,  with  some  of 
the  leading  insurance  agents  and 
builders  of  repute,  participated,  and 
after  a  thorough  discussion  the  fire  de- 
partment   was     so     increased     and     a 
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Some  oe  Chelsea's  new  church  buildings 
Polish  Catholic  church  Bellingham  Methodist  church 

First  Congregational  church  First  Baptist  church 


building  code  enacted  which  met  the 
approval  of  all  parties  concerned  and 
was  declared  to  be  as  good  as  the  best. 

The  question  of  increased  efficiency, 
of  the  water  mains  for  protection  of 
some  of  the  large  manufacturing  in- 
terests required  many  conferences  be- 
tween the  Board  and  the  Water  Com- 
missioners, manufacturers  and  under- 
writers, before  a  system  was  planned 
and  constructed  which  overcame  all 
objections. 

In  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments 
political  influence  has  been  absolutely 
eliminated.  The  chiefs  of  these  im- 
portant branches  were  notified  that 
they  would.be  held  responsible  for  the 
proper  protection  of  life  and  property, 
for  the  efficient  and  economical  main- 
tenance of  all  apparatus,  for  discipline 
among  the  men  and  for  general  effici- 
ency. If  any  man,  for  any  reason,  was 
unfit   to   perform   the   duties   assigned 


him  the  chief  was  to  report  the  case 
to  the  Board  and  no  one  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  without  a  certifi- 
cation from  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  recommendation  of  the 
chief. 

The  policy  outlined  for  the  Police 
and  Fire  Departments,  so  far  as  em- 
ployment of  men  is  concerned,  has 
been  pursued  in  all  of  the  departments. 

The  Board  has  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty in  having  its  policies  carried  out 
or  methods  adopted.  All  of  these  have 
been  done  by  conferences  and  sug- 
gestions :  rarely  has  an  order  been  re- 
quired. 

Street  improvements,  arrangement  of 
pole  lines,  burying  of  wires,  new  con- 
tracts for  street  lighting,  keeping  out 
noxious  trades,  improvement  of  sani- 
tary conditions,  safer  buildings,  better 
plumbing,  more  space  between  build- 
ings, less  crowding  in  tenements,  are 
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among  the  things  which  the  Board 
have  undertaken  to  control,  and,  in  a 
large   measure,  successfully. 

In  dealing  with  public  service  cor- 
porations, the  Board  has  been  emi- 
nently successful.  Conferences  and 
arguments  have  made  mutual  under- 
standing possible,  and  secured  for  the 
city   every   improvement   asked   for. 

On  the  morning  of  April  12,  1908, 
Chelsea  had  a  population  of  about 
38,000  and  valuation  of  $25,969,700. 
The  total  amount  of  the  tax  levy,  au- 


new  valuation  gives  a  tax  rate  of 
$28.20  on  each  thousand  dollars.  Un- 
questionably such  a  rate  would  act  as 
a  prohibition  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city. 

The  city  was  insured  on  the  build- 
ings destroyed,  $228,34247;  from  this 
the  Board  appropriated  $141,932.32, 
which,  added  to  the  yield  from  the  re- 
duced valuation,  made  it  possible  to 
maintain  the  same  rate  as  in  the  previ- 
ous year. 

In  addition  to  loss  of  buildings,  each 


The  house  oe  "Engine  5,"  one  oe  Chelsea's  new  Fire  Department  structures 


thorized  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
earlier  in  the  year,  was  $587,280.22. 

In  a  few  short  hours  15,000  people 
were  rendered  homeless,  and  8000  of 
these  found  shelter. out  of  the  city: 
about-  $17,000,000  worth  of  property 
had  been  destroyed  and  the  valuation 
for  assessing  purposes  had  been  re- 
duced to  $20,820,720. 

A  little  figuring  shows  that  to  raise 
the  amount  already  mentioned  on  the 


department  met  with  losses  or  were 
pat  to  a  cost  aggregating  $62,166; 
of  this  amount  $60,000  was  carried 
forward  as  a  deficit  to  be  cared  for  as 
circumstances  permitted. 

Estimates  were  made  of  probable 
receipts  and  expenses  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  and  the  deduction  from 
these  figures  was  that  twenty-three 
dollars  would  be  the  highest  rate.  The 
yield  on  the  new  valuation  at  a  rate 
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of  twenty-three  dollars,  added  to  the 
$60,000  remaining-  in  the  insurance 
money,  apparently  would  furnish  a 
sufficiently  large  amount  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  departments,  debt 
requirements  and  the  State  levies  for 
tax,  parks,  and  sewers  for  1909. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  because  of 
increased  receipts  in  the  contingent 
account  and  economy  in  the  different 
departments  there  was  a  surplus  of 
nearly  $53,000. 


policy  to  fix  a  rate  for  1910  which  was 
too  low  to  permit  of  a  reduction  in  the 
year  following.  Hence,  the  rate  used 
for  the  year  1910,  as  a  theoretical  rate, 
was  $22.40.  If  the  estimate  of  condi- 
tions are  of  any  value  there  should 
be  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
$12,000,  and  this,  together  with  the 
surplus  brought  over,  will  make  it 
possible  to  pay  off  $20,000  of  the  re- 
maining $40,000  of  the  fire  deficit  and 
$10,000  for  installation  of  water  meters. 


New  eire-prooe  city  stables 


This  surplus  made  it  possible  to  pay 
off  $20,000  of  the  $60,000  deficit, 
$io;ooo  for  installing  water  meters; 
$3,500  for  extraordinary  expenses  due 
to  damages  caused  by  a  tidal  wave,  and 
still  have  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
about  $18,000. 

In  determining  the  rate  for  1910 
consideration  was  given  to  the  next 
year. 

While  a  steadily  decreasing  tax  rate 
is    desirable,    it    would    not     be     good 


If  the  building  during  the  next  year 
continues  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the 
past  year,  the  valuation  of  191 1  will 
insure  a  rate  of  about  $21.20. 

As  a  part  of  the  expenditure  for 
191 1  there  is  interest  and  sinking 
funds,  on  a  general  debt,  amounting  to 
about  $73,000.  The  sinking  funds  will 
cancel  the  general  debt  of  $899,500,  at 
the  close  of  next  year,  and  the  expendi- 
ture for  1912  will  be  reduced  by 
$73,000    or    an    equivalent    of    about 
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Pi,ant  oe  the  Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company 


$2.80  on  the  thousand  on  the  tax 
rate. 

To  sum  up*,  in  about  four  years,  not- 
withstanding the  almost  overwhelming 
catastrophe,  the  city  will  have  recov- 
ered its  lost  valuation,  returned  to  a 
tax  rate  lower  than  it  was  before  the 
fire,  and  have  a  growth  which  insures 
an  increase  in  valuation  larger  in  pro- 
portion than  the  increase  in  expendi- 
tures. 

These  are  not  mere  roseate  prophe- 
cies, but  sober  statements  of  fact  and 
cold  figures. 

Before   the   beginning    of    the    last 


quarter  of  1908  all  the  departments  had 
as  nearly  returned  to  normal  conditions 
as  was  possible  in  the  restricted  quar- 
ters they  were  forced  to  occupy.  The 
Board  met  daily  except  on  Saturday 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  business. 
They  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  dif- 
ferent departments  by  examination  of 
the  work  being  done  and  by  confer- 
ences with  the  heads  of  departments. 
They  have  been  accessible  at  all  times 
to  petitioners  and  others.  All  work  of 
any  magnitude  has  been  advertised 
and  the  bids  have  in  every  case  been 
publicly    opened    and    read    and    the 
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contracts  awarded  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der. 

The  heads  of  departments  have  been 
given  responsible  charge  of  their  re- 
spective departments,  with  full  power 
to  select  their  own  men.  The  entire 
city  ordinances  have  been  revised  and 
an  inspection  department  created  which 
has  enforced  the  new  building  laws.  As 
a  result  of  careful  building,  the  in- 
surance rate,  which  soon  after  the  fire 
was  increased  ten  cents  on  a  hundred 
dollars,  was  restored  in  1909. 

The  removal  of  the  buildings  by  fire 
made  it  possible  to  make  certain  de- 
sirable street  widenings  and  extensions. 


Seven  streets,  aggregating  about  two 
miles  in  length  were  thus  improved. 

At  the  present  time,  twenty-two 
months  after  the  fire,  there  have  been 
built  a  Central  Fire  Station,  a  two-way 
fire  engine  house,  a  City  Stable  plant 
complete,  one  school  house  of  thirty 
rooms  and  one  school  house  of  twenty- 
four  rooms.  A  new  public  library  build- 
ing is  ready  for  the  interior  finish  and 
a  city  hall  is  under  good  headway.  The 
best  equipped  architects  for  the  respec- 
tive buildings  have  been  employed,  and 
the  competition  among  the  builders 
has  been  lively,  the  work  having  been 
done  at  remarkably  low  figures.  All  the 
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New  building  oE  the 


public  buildings  have  been  built  of  com- 
mon materials,  with  no  effort  at  orna- 
mentation except  such  as  could  be  ob- 
tained by  artistic  planning.  The  in- 
terior finish  has  been  plain,  but  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  secure  all 
modern  conveniences  in  heating,  ven- 
tilating, lighting  and  sanitation.  The 
school  buildings  have  commodious  as- 
sembly halls  and  are  provided  with  in- 
terior fire-escapes  approached  from  the 
corridors  by  the  way  of  balconies 
opening  to  the  outer  air.  As  a  further 
safeguard  against  fire  or  panic,  each 
floor  is  protected  by  swinging  fire 
doors,  which  confine  the  smoke  to  the 
stairwells,  which  are  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  building  from  the  fire-es- 
capes, or  to  the  floor  where  a  fire  may 
start. 

The  lots  on  which  the  school  build- 
ings are  built  are  of  sufficient  size  to 
give  ample  light  and  air  for  all  time 
and  to  permit  of  the  planting  of  trees 


and   shrubs.     There   will   also   be   op- 
portunity for  playgrounds. 

The  feeling  of  the  board  was  that  if 
the  city  government  showed  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  city,  that  confidence 
would  be  shared  by  the. individual,  and 
this  would  mean  better  houses  for  resi-^ 
dence  and  more  dignified  blocks  for 
business.  In  this  direction  the  fondest 
hopes  of  the  board  have  been  realized 
and  the  city  is  rebuilding  on  good,  sub- 
stantial lines. 

Not  only  have  houses  and  business 
blocks  been  built,  but  the  good  people 
who  met  with  such  terrible  losses  have 
found  time  and  furnished  the  means  to 
rebuild  the  Frost  Hospital,  a  Masonic 
Temple  and  six  churches.  Recently, 
in  the  short  space  of  ten  days,  there 
was  raised  $72,000  for  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building. 

There  is  a  good  reason  to  believe 
that  in  a  few  years  the  burned  district 
will  be  rebuilt  and  that  the  population 
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of  the  city  will  be  fifty  thousand  and 
the  valuation  $35,000,000. 

To  pay  the  bills  of  rebuilding,  bonds, 
of  the  city  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000 
were  sold.  The  bonds  run  fifty  years. 
The  first  issue  for  $400,000  was  in 
August,  1908.  These  were  four  per 
cent,  and  sold. at  a  premium  of  $12,636. 
The  second  issue  for  $500,000  at  three 
and  one-half  per  cent,  was  in  February, 
1909,  and  the  premium  on  these  was 
$20,860.  The  third  for  $100,000  at  four 
per  cent,  was  in  February,  1910,  and  the 
premium  on  these  was  $8,310.'  Because 
of  the  low  rate  and  high  premiums,  the 
annual  cost  for  interest  and  sinking 
funds  on  the  rebuilding  loan  is  but 
$42,778. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  is  to  pay  all 
running  expenses  of  the  city  out  of 
current  receipts  and  borrow  only  for 
permanent  work,  or  for  structures 
which  will  endure  for  a  longer  time 
than  the  bonds  are  to  run. 

Although  the  fire  burned  through  the 
centre  of  the  city,  destroying  business 
and  residential  streets,  the  large  manu- 
factories skirting  the  city  were  left  in- 
tact, and  have  been  successfully  op- 
erating without  shut-downs.  Few 
cities  of  the  country,  of  the  same  popu- 
lation, have  a  more  varied  manu- 
facturing interest  than  has  Chelsea. 
Eight  of  these  manufactories  have  a 
weekly  pay-roll  ranging  from  eight  to 
sixteen  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
products  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  men  at  the  head  of  these 
concerns  are  public  spirited,  loyal  to 
the^  city  and  always  stand  ready  to 
assist  in  any  good  work  with  their  time 
and  money. 

The  location  of  the  city  is  an  ideal 
one  for  manufacturing.  It  is  but  three 
miles  from  Boston,  is  served  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  and  the  New  York 
Central  Railroads,  and  has  an  excellent 
water  front. 

_  Among  the  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions that  have  found  location  peculi- 
arly available  for  broad  business  opera- 
tions and  who  are  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  idea  of  a  Greater  Chel- 
sea, are  the  following : — 


Atwood  &  MacManus,  boxes. 

Bartels,  Thelen  &  Company,  shoes. 

Bay  State  Improved  Box  Company. 

Boston  Blacking  Company. 

Boston  Filter   Company. 

Boston  Gore  and  Web  Manufacturing 
Company,  elastic  goods. 

Boston  Whiting  Company. 

Samuel  Cabot,  chemicals. 

W.  T.  Cardy  and  Sons  Company,  boxes. 

Chadbourne  and   More,  goring. 

Chelsea  Clock  Company. 

Forbes  Lithograph  Mfg.  Company. 

Griffin  Car  Wheel  Company. 

F.  B.  Holmes  &  Co.,  shoes. 

Lovewell-Henrici  Laundry  Machinery 
Company. 

Lynch  Brothers,  carriages. 

Magee  Furnace  Company. 

T.  Martin  and  Brother  Manufacturing 
Company,  elastic  goods. 

Lyman  M.  Miller,  varnishes. 

Miller  &  Wolf,  shoes. 
Wm.  J.  Murdock  &  Company,  electrical 
supplies. 

Parry  Brick  Company. 

Parsons  Mfg.  Company,  boxes. 

Revere  Rubber  Company. 

Sawyer  Crystal  Blue  Company. 

W.  A.  Snow  &  Company,  stable  fittings. 

Stickeny  &  Tirrell,  whiting. 

Thomas    Strahan    &    Company,    wall 

papers. 
United  Indigo  and  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd. 
Walker   Brothers,   bleachings   and    ex- 
tracts. 
A.  G.  Walton  &  Company,  shoes. 

As  late  as  1830,  Winnisimmet  was 
of  no  importance  except  as  a  market 
garden  and  a  thoroughfare. 

Of  the  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  inhabitants  of  Chelsea,  but  thirty 
lived  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
city. 

What  a  change  is  revealed  by  the 
above  list  of  great  and  flourishing  in- 
dustries now  located  in  this  district ! 

No  romance  of  Western  development 
is  more  astonishing.  And  the  end  is 
not  yet.  There  are  still  many  ideal  fac- 
tory sites  available  and  certain  to  be 
utilized  in  the  near  future,  making  old 
Chelsea  one  of  the  great  industrial  cen- 
ters of  the  world. 


The  First  American  Ballet  School 

By  ETHEL  FORD 


THE  ballet  is  ever  recurrent 
throughout  the  pages  of  all 
history.  Since  the  days  of 
Lully  the  chronicling  is  of  the  ballet 
as  an  actuality.  Previous  to  this  time 
it  took  many  shapes, — it  flits  about  to 
the  delight  of  lords  and  ladies  at  a 
court  festivity;  or,  mayhap,  we  turn 
to  the  page  which  tells  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  her  guests  dancing  a  ballet 
after  dinner.  Again,  it  wears  a  mask 
of  solemn  mien  and  is  the  pantomimic 
sacrificial  dance  of  antiquity.  There 
is  no  age  in  which  we  cannot  at  least 
find  a  tendency  which  in  purpose  and 
result  may  be  characterized  as  the 
ballet  tendency  of  that  age.  Neverthe- 
less, artistic  ballet  in  its  completest 
florescence  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Xoverre,  "the  Shakespeare  of  the 
Dance." 

-  Menestrier  had  said,  "Ballets  are 
dumb  comedies  divided  into  acts  and 
scenes  by  recitations."  Noverre,  about 
1750,  said,  "Ballet  is  the  representa- 
tion of  passionate  actions  and  human 
feelings  dramatically  expressed  by 
gestures  and  dancing." 

He  took  the  world  for  the  mise  en 
scene  for  the  ballet  and  interpreted  it 
so  extensively  that  some  one  said : 
"Ah,  next  we  will  be  dancing  the  max- 
ims of  Rochefoucauld."  And  Noverre 
said  the  last  word  that  has  as  yet  been 
said.  However,  the  ballet  has  never 
ceased  to  breathe.  England  has  cor- 
rupted it  to  the  point  of  vulgarity 
and  America  has  had  scarcely  any 
worthy  of  the  name.  Stanley  Mak- 
ower  says  something  about  the  soul 
of  the  ballet  being  a  flower  which 
only  blossoms  once  in  a  hundred 
years.  Perhaps  the  hundred  count  has 
come. 

The   Boston  Opera  Ballet  School  is 
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the  first  ballet  school  established  in 
America.  The  trumpet  sounded  in 
January  a  year  ago.  A  tiny  advertise- 
ment asked  for  applicants  for  ballet 
dancing, — for  girls  under  twenty  and 
not  too  stout.  The  response  was  im- 
mediate and  remarkable.  Girls  from 
all  over  the  East  replied  by  letter  and 
in  person, — about  two  hundred  in  all. 
Out  of  these  fifty  were  selected.  The 
number  was  almost  entirely  composed 
of  saleswomen,  clerks,  or  stenogra- 
phers. There  were  only  a  very  few 
who  had  any  previous  stage  experience. 
They  were  given  no  salary  during  the 
period  of  instruction. 

The  work  is  strenuous  and,  at  first, 
very  fatiguing,  but  only  two  dropped 
the  work  of  their  own  accord  and  be- 
cause it  was  beyond  their  strength. 
Before  the  opening  dates  they  had 
mastered  the  ballets  of  all  the  operas 
to  be  announced. 

The  opening  night  was  the  perform- 
ance of  "La  Giaconda,"  in  which  the 
ballet  is  important.  The  ballet  was 
the  hit  of  the  evening.  "Aida"  was 
given  two  nights  later,  requiring  an 
entirely  different  style  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  was  an  equal  success. 

Since  the  opening  the  girls  have 
received  a  regular  salary,  about 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  school 
teacher,  and  all  thoroughly  enjoy 
their  work. 

The  girls  of  the  ballet  school  are 
trained  by  the  ballet  mistress,  Mad- 
ame Bettina  Muschietto,  and  by  Mad- 
ame Maria  Paporello,  leader  of  the 
corps  de  ballet. 

Both  have  danced  in  Europe  as 
premiere  danseuse  and  know  the  art  of 
ballet  dancing  thoroughly.  Their  deep 
sincerity   and   proficiency    is    an     im- 
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portant  element  in  their  success  with 
the  ballet  school. 

Madame  Muschietto  was  born  in 
Vienna.  At  seven  years  of  age  she  en- 
tered the  Grand  Opera  School  of  Ballet 
at  Vienna.  She  went  to  an  Italian  mas- 
ter for  finishing  ideas  and  at  fifteen  was 
premiere  in  Vienna.  She  then  went 
to  Prague,  where  she  was  premiere  at 
the  National  Theatre/  She  was  pre- 
miere with 
Fritzschi  in 
Berlin  in 
grand  ballet 
and  also 
under  Imle 
K  i  r  a  1  fi  in 
London  iri 
the  grand 
ballet,  "In- 
dia." Under 
Fritzschi  the 
workwasalso 
grand  ballet, 
—  "Pup'pen 
Fee"  and 
"Meis  s  n  e  r 
China." 

She  then 
married  and 
came  to  the 
Metropolitan 
Company  of 
New  York, 
but  gave  up 
the  work  of 
a  premiere. 
There  Con- 
ried  gave  her 
training  o  f 
girls  import- 
ed for  ballet 
work.  "It 
was  very  ex- 
"  she 


Madame  Bettina  Muschietto,  baixet  mistress 


pensive, 

said, /'and  very  unsatisfactory."  Ma- 
dame Muschietto  then  came  to  Boston 
to  be  ballet-mistress  for  the  school  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Russell.  Out  of  the  fifty 
girls  chosen  but  thirty-six  were  re- 
tained.. "It  is  very  hard,"  said  Mme. 
Muschietto.  "Some  are  not  limber 
enough,  others  lack  courage.  On 
account  of  the  newness  of  things  some 


difficulties  were  encountered.  In 
Europe  every  theatre  has  a  practice 
room  especially  for  the  ballet, — the 
ballet  is  very  important  in  Europe, 
you  know, — but  here  we  practiced 
in  the  main  foyer  and  often  with- 
out music  —  I  must  know  every 
note.  Ah,  the  ballet  is  an  art. 
One  must  be  filled  with  the  idea,  as 
an  actor  is.      You  must   feel   all  you 

do.  A  ballet 
dancer 
'speaks' 
with  her 
feet  and 
arms.  You 
need  not  ask 
her,  -What 
do  you  do  ?' 
It  is  more 
than  merely 
knowing  the 
steps.  To  be 
a  good  pre- 
miere means 
at  least  four 
or  five  hours 
of  practice 
every  day. 
One  master 
shows  one 
idea,  another 
makes  you 
proficient  in 
another 
point.  Then, 
after  one  is- 
about  twen- 
ty-six she  be- 
gins to  see 
all,  —  to  see 
the  bigness 
of  her  art, 
and  ah,  when 
one  under- 
stands all  then  the  real  satisfaction 
comes.     But  ah,  soon  she  is  too  old. 

"One  thing  I  long  to  enjoy  before 
I  die, — to  give  away  what  I  have.  I 
never  wanted  to  as  I  do  now  since  I 
have  seen  what  American  girls  can  do 
and  how  clever  they  are.  Yes,  I  want 
to  have  my  own  private  school.  I 
can't    believe    how    the    eirls     did     it. 
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Such  alertness  !  Such  memory !  Some- 
times things  would  be  changed  at  the 
last  minute  and  I  must  have  but  one 
rehearsal  on  the  substituted  work,  but 
they  never  failed  me. 

"There  are  not  many  premieres  now- 
adays. The  new  and  modern  life  has 
not  required  them.  There  are  so 
many  dancers  now,  you  know,  who 
simply  appear  undressed  that  there  is 
no  more  interest  in  the  real  grand 
ballet.  There 
is  a  great  art 
in  pantomime 
and  it  takes 
much  study. 
Every  move- 
ment says  a 
word. 

"I  am  not 
hard  on  the 
girls.  I  try 
to  let  them 
see  I  am 
their  friend, 
and  they 
come  to  me 
with  all  their 
troubles  and 
joys. 

"The  first 
exercises  are 
those  used 
for  the  form- 
ing of  the 
feet  and  in 
which  the 
heels  are 
placed  to- 
g  e  t  h  e  r  so 
that  from 
toe  to  toe 
forms  a 
straight  line. 
Next  come 
the        arm 

movements.  There  is  a  series  of  slow 
movements,  'Adagio,'  which  are  very 
difficult.  A  movement  is  taken,  per- 
haps one  foot  is  in  the  air — and  then 
the  pupil  must  pose  there.  This  is  to 
acquire  balance.  Then  come  the  steps. 
The  better  a  ballet  master  is  the  more 
steps  he  knows,"  says  Madame  Mu- 
schietto.     "After  the  steps  comes  the 


Maria  Paporello,  trader  oe  the  corps  de  bai^et 


toe  work, — pirouetting,  jumping  on  the 
toe  and  'adagio'  poses,  while  standing 
on  the  toe. 

"I  like  Giaconda  best,"  says  Madame 
Muschietto.  "It  is  the  longest  and 
most  satisfactory.  The  music  in  the 
'Dance  of  the  Hours'  lifts  you  up.  So 
much  depends  on  whether  the  music 
is  inspiring  to  make  the  ballet  a  real 
enjoyment  to  the  dancer." 

The  leader  of  the  corps  de  ballet  is 

Mme.  Maria 
Paporello,  a 
petite,  grace- 
ful bit  of 
slenderness 
with  honest 
blue  eyes 
and  a  most 
charming 
manner.  She 
was  born  in 
Turin,  Italy, 
and  her 
mother,  Em- 
ma Paporel- 
lo, was  a  pre- 
miere dan- 
s  e  u  s  e  in 
France  and 
in  America. 
Her  father 
was  an  or- 
chestra mu- 
sician. Maria 
was  two 
months  old 
when  her 
mother  came 
to  the  Metro- 
p  o  1  i  t  a  n  as 
premiere.  At 
fourteen  she, 
too,  came  to 
America,  and 
at  fifteen  she 
danced  at  the  Metropolitan  as  one  of 
the  corps  de  ballet  under  Maurice 
Grau.  She  remained  there  two  seasons 
and  then  went  to  Klaw  and  Erlanger 
as  the  leader  in  "Ben  Hur"  and  in  the 
"Humpty  Dumpty"  ballet.  She  was 
with  Mr.  Russell  for  two  seasons  in 
the  San  Carlos  Opera  Company  and 
last  season  she  was  with  Hammerstein 
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as  leader  of  the  corps  de  ballet.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  Boston  Opera  she 
has  assisted  in  the  training  of  the  girls 
and  is  their  leader.  She  was  most 
pathetic  as  she  said,  "Oh,  how  ha,rd  it 
all  was.  The  first  season  I  cried  every 
night.  My  mother  trained  me  and  it 
was  all  so  easy  for  her  that  she  had 
no  patience  with  me.  My  muscles  got 
so  sore,  but  she  would  only  make  me 
work  harder.  She  wanted  me  to  be 
perfect  and  I  am  glad  now,  but  it 
was  so  hard  then.  Ah,  how  badly 
I.  felt  when  I  would  get  my  arms  and 
legs  right  but  not  my  head.  I  re- 
member once  when  I  did  that  very 
thing  and  my  mother  came  and  turned 
my  head  until  I  thought  I  could  not 
stand  it,  to  make  me  remember.  Then, 
too,  I  must  remember  to  finish  each 
action  in  a  position  so  that  I  could 
readily  go  to  one  side, — and  many 
other  things. 

"My  mother  taught  me  all  alone. 
She  was  all  wrapped  up  in  her  work. 
She  never  stopped  working  and  would 
never  let  me  stop.     Even  while  I  ate 


I  must  work.  She  would  say,  'How 
do  you  do  this, — and  that?'  and  make 
me  go  over  it  with  my  hands.  Then 
I  must  explain  a  whole  dance  entirely 
through  to  her.  Oh,  I  would  get  so 
tired,  and  my  limbs  so  sore,  but  on 
and  on. 

"But  I  am  glad  now,  because  I  know 
how  hard  it  is." 

The  ballet  has  been  received  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Theodore 
Bauer,  the  efficient  press  representa- 
tive of  the  Boston  Opera  Company, 
with  his  keen  appreciation  of  artistic 
values,  has  recognized  the  value  of  the 
ballet,  and  has  lost  no  opportunity  of 
bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

Its  creation,  development  and  suc- 
cess have  been  caused  and  sustained 
largely  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr. 
Henry  Russell. 

To  see  this  newly  created  American 
ballet  is  to  realize  that  America  is 
opening  her  arms  to  a  new  art.  Bos- 
ton once  more  is  the  first  to  exploit 
American  artistic  possibilities  and 
gives  her  promise  to  the  operatic  world. 


Summer  practice  of  the  corps  de  baixet  oE  Boston  opera 


A  Maxim  to  Trust 


By  FRANCIS  HATHAWAY 
Author  of  "The  Fealty  of  Ling  Sien  Sun,"  etc. 


SN'T  it  great,  Jack?" 
said  Bobs.  "Mother's 
got  one  of  those 
new  Maxim  sixty 
horse-power  touring 
cars,  and  I'm  going 
out  with  Pierre  to- 
morrow to  take  my 
first  lesson  in  run- 
ning it.  You  know 
I've  never  handled 
anything  bigger  than 
a  forty  before,  and  I'm  crazy  to  learn 
to  run  this  one." 

"Why,  that's  funny,"  I  replied.  "The 
Dad's  just  got  one  of  those  cars,  too. 
It's  the  greatest  car  on  the  market  to- 
day. But  they're  a  pretty  big  proposi- 
tion for  a  girl  like  you,  Bobs.  Don't 
you   think — " 

"Why,  Jack,"  she  cried,  "no  such 
thing.  You  know  I  can  handle  any- 
thing on  four  wheels  and  I  just  love — " 
"Yes,"  I  interrupted,  " — and  any  man 
on  two  legs,  and  you  don't  love — the 
right  one." 

"Now,  Jack,"  she  remonstrated, 
"don't  get  tiresome.  If  you  do  I  shall 
leave  this  nice  little  cosy  corner,  and 
go  back  into  the  ball-room,  and  I  don't 
want  to  do  that,  because  if  I  do,  that 
horrid  Percy  Breckenridge  will  find 
me  and  claim  this  dance,  and  I  just 
want  to  hide  from  him." 

"And  I  suppose  that's  the  only 
reason  why  you  sat  it  out  with  me,"  I 
said,  bitterly.  "Bobs,  you're  not  play- 
ing the  game  with  me.  Don't  all  my 
years  of  devotion  count  for  something 
with  you?    Don't — can't — " 

"Oh,    dear,"    wailed    Bobs,    with    an 
intonation  of  mock  despair  that  would 
have  been  funny  had  it  not  all  meant 
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so  much  to  me.  "Now  you  are  going 
to  be  silly  again  and  make  me  cross. 
Well,"  with  feigned  resignation,  "J 
suppose  you  are  going  to  make  me 
your  usual  proposal.  If  so,  for  good- 
ness sake  hurry  up  and  get  it  over." 

"Bobs,"  I  said,  sternly,  "you  know 
without  my  having  to  tell  you  again 
that  I  love  you,  and  that  I  have  always 
loved  you  ever  since  we  were  kids, 
and  shall  go  on  loving  you  forever  and 
ever  and  ever — " 

"  'World  without  end,'  "  she  quoted, 
mischievously,  interrupting,  "Well,  is 
this  another  of  your  periodical  pro- 
posals?" 

"Miss  Roberta  Brewster,"  I  said, 
stiffly,  for  her  manner  stung  me,  "I 
have  the  honor  once  more  to  ask  you 
to  marry  me." 

She  rose  from  her  seat  and  swept  me 
an  ironic  courtesy. 

"And  I  have  the  honor  of  declining, 
Mr.  Jack  Wolcott,"  she  said,  ceremoni- 
ously. "And  now  if  you'll  have  the 
goodness  to  take  me  back  to  momma 
I'll  relieve  you  of  your  care  of  me." 

"By  Jupiter,"  I  cried,  angrily,  as  I 
arose  and  formally  gave  her  my  arm. 
"Some  day  you'll  drive  me  to  despera- 
tion and  I'll  just  carry  you  off  and 
marry  you  out  of  hand,  and — " 

"Do,"  she  exploded,  turning  to  me 
with  her  eyes  flashing  and  her  chin  in 
the  air,  angrily  challenging  me. 

And  just  then  up  came  that  simper- 
ing ass  Breckenridge,  claiming  what 
was  left  of  the  dance,  and  she  went  off 
on  his  arm,  smiling  on  him  as  if  he  was 
the  candiest  thing  that  ever  happened. 

I  knew,  in  my  heart,  that  she  didn't 
care  a  rap  for  him,  but,  all  the  same, 
it  made  me  sick  and  miserable,  and  so 
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I  sought  my  coat  and  hat,  and  made 
my  way  home  to  the  apartment  which 
I   shared   with   my   widowered   father. 

It  was  true,  as  I  had  said,  that  I  had 
loved  Roberta,  or  as  I  had  always 
affectionately  called  her,  "Bobs,"  ever 
since  when  I  was  a  lad  of  fourteen,  she 
had  come  into  my  life,  an  enchanting 
little  fairy  of  eleven.  We  had  been  de- 
voted to  each  other,  the  source  of  in- 
dulgent amusement  to  our  elders.  From 
the  first,  with  the  innocent  optimism  of 
youth,  I  had  stoutly  declared,  and  she 
had  agreed,  that  she  was  to  be  my 
little  wife.  We  had  grown  up  together 
in  a  close  companionship,  for  our 
fathers — until  the  death  of  hers  some 
three  years  earlier — and  her  mother — 
I  had  never  known  mine,  who  had  died 
in  giving  me  life — had  been  intimate 
friends.  I  had  always  been  passion- 
ately devoted  to  all  kinds  of  sports,  and 
— if  I  do  say  it — had  excelled  in  most, 
and  it  had  been  an  intense  delight  to 
me  to  create  and  develop  a  fondness 
for  them  in  my  little  companion,  and  an 
unending  pleasure  to  watch  her  grow- 
ing proficiency,  until  in  most  lines  she 
was  as  efficient  as  the  limitations  of 
her  sex  would  allow.  And  I  was  proud 
of  her;  and  oh,  how  I  loved  her. 

And  my  love  never  waned  or  flick- 
ered for  one  instant,  but  had  grown 
stronger  and  deeper  as  the  years  had 
passed,  so  that  from  boyish  adulation 
it  had  developed  into  the  living,  grip- 
ping passion  of  the  strong  man,  and  I 
knew  that  she  was  the  only  woman  I 
should  ever  love  and  that  I  should  love 
her  as  long  as  life  lasted. 

Her  childish  love  for  me. seemed  to 
cling  to  her  until,  when  I  was  nineteen 
and  through  my  Freshman  year  at  col- 
lege and  she  was  sixteen,  she  had  gone 
abroad  with  her  mother,  after  her 
father's  death,  and  I  had  not  seen  her 
for  three  years.  During  all  that  time 
we  had  corresponded  regularly,  and, 
with  the  egregious  self-confidence  of 
youth,  I  had  looked  forward  to  her  re- 
turn with  the  full  anticipation  of  our 
being  promptly  married.  But  I  was 
soon  and  bitterly  disillusioned,  for 
when  she  came  back  I  found  in  her  a 
subtle   change.      She   had    left   me   an 


adorable,  bewitching  child;  she  re- 
turned an  entrancing,  ravishingly 
beautiful,  but  elusive  woman ;  my  com- 
rade still,  as  of  old,  in  many  ways ;  but 
a  tantalizing,  mischievous  spirit.  But 
I  loved  her  more  than  ever. 

She  came  back  the  summer  I  left  col- 
lege, now  two  years  ago,  and  during 
that  time  I  had  been  dividing  my  time 
between  reading  law  in  my  father's 
office  and  making  love  to  her.  Deep 
down  in  my  heart  I  believed  that  she 
loved  me,  too ;  and  so,  although  I 
yearned  with  all  that  was  man  in  me  to 
win  her  and  wear  her,  I  had  been  con- 
tent to  accept  her  frivolous  attitude  of 
refusing  to  treat  as  serious  the  repeated 
proposals  that  I  lost  no  opportunity 
of  making  to  her.  The  fact  that  she 
had  come  to  treat  them  as  a  mild  joke 
and  pretend  that  our  meetings  were 
not  complete  without  one,  had  only 
served  to  mildly  amuse  me,  and,  here- 
tofore, although  serious  enough  in  my 
intentions,  God  knows,  I  had  more  or 
less  fallen  into  her  humor. 

But  of  late,  horrid,  awesome  doubts 
had  begun  to  disquiet  me ;  I  had  bitter 
fits  of  jealousy  as  I  saw  other  men 
swarming  about  her,  and  the  black, 
heart-stopping  fear  of  the  thought  of 
having  to  go  through  life  without  her 
had  gripped  me :  and  to-night  my  love 
had  overwhelmed  me  and  just  when  I 
had  most  wanted  to  lay  my  love  before 
her  in  all  its  deep  strength  and  tender- 
ness and  sincerity,  my  agony  of  fears 
and  doubt  and  anxiety  and  my 
wretched  quick  temper  had  made  me 
hard  and  bitter.  And  so  I  had  lost 
her !    And  oh,  God  !    How  I  loved  her ! 

So,  as  I  walked  down  Common- 
wealth Avenue  the  next  morning,  after 
a  sleepless  night  of  tossing  and  turn- 
ing, I  was  in  anything  but  a  hopeful 
and  happy  mood.  In  fact  I  was 
thoroughly  blue  and  miserable.  But 
as  I  passed  the  Fontainbleau  apart- 
ment house  where  Bobs  and  her  mother 
lived,  I  mechanically  looked  up  at  the 
window  from  which  she  was  wont  on 
most  mornings  to  wave  me  a  greeting, 
and  my  heart,  insensibly  hoping,  I  sup- 
pose, sank  deeper  than  ever  as  she  did 
not  appear.     Well,  it  was  all  over,  I 
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thought.  I  had  been  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  But  now  my  dream  of  bliss 
was  over.  Heretofore  when  we  had 
had  any  little  squabble  Bobs  had  mag- 
nanimously overlooked  everything  and 
forgotten  it  by  the  next  day,  and  would 
wave  to  me  from  the  window,  and 
everything  would  go  on  as  before,  and 
I,  weak  fool,  had  been  glad  to  have  it 
so.  But  this  time — well,  I'd  go  abroad 
for  a  year  or  two — and  kill  something, 
— big  game, — India,  Africa,  any  old 
place, — what  did  it  matter? 

Just  as  I  was  passing  the  door  I 
turned  my  eyes  toward  the  curb  and 
was  at  once  attracted  by  a  handsome, 
big  car  standing  there  without  any 
attendant.  Now,  both  Bobs  and  I  are 
— as  she  expresses  it — "crazy  about 
automobiles,"  and,  next  to  her,  they 
are  the  things  that  I  am  most  inter- 
ested in  and  love  best.  I  could  see 
it  was  a  new  type  of  car  and  turned  to 
examine  it.  I  saw  at  once  it  was  a  60- 
H.P.  Maxim  and  as  I  had  seen  very 
little  of  this  most  recent  car  I  was 
at  once  much  interested,  and  proceeded 
to"  examine  it. 

I  was  so  deeply  engrossed  that  I 
failed  to  hear  any  approaching  foot- 
steps, and  was  startled  when  a  voice 
said : 

"Hullo,  Jack." 

Just  like  that,  "Hullo,  Jack."  Just 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Great 
Caesar!  Of  course  it  was  Bobs.  That's 
just  Bobs'  way.  Joy  welled  up  in  my 
heart  with  a  sudden  surge  that  almost 
stopped  it,  and  the  day  suddenly  be- 
came beautiful.  And  how  sweet  and 
beautiful  and  altogether  lovable  she 
looked.  She  was  dressed  as  I  like  best 
to  see  her.  Plainly  but  richly.  None 
of  your  big,  flaring,  flashy  hats,  but 
some  quiet,  little  round  thing,  mostly 
of  grey  squirrel  fur,  trimmed  with  blue 
that  matched  her  glorious  eyes,  and  a 
long,  loose  coat  of  the  same,  which, 
being  yet  unbottoned,  -showed  a  neat, 
close-fitting  gown  of  grey  (grey  is  her 
most  becoming  color),  plentifully  and 
temptingly  trimmed  and  inserted  (or 
whatever  you  call  it)  with  lace  and 
grey  silk  cord,  grey  gloves  on  her  little 
hands,    and    grey    boots    peeping    out 


under  her  gown, — just  a  symphony  in 
grey.  And  she  was  smiling  bewilder- 
ingly. 

"Hullo,"  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  my  breath,  "I  was  just  looking 
over  the  machine." 

"Jack,"  she  commanded,  "take  me 
for  a  ride." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  with  never  a 
thought- but  for  the  delirious  fact  that 
she  was  to  sit  beside  me  and  that  I 
was  to  have  her  all  to  myself  and  that 
the  sun  was  shining  as  it  had  never 
shone   before. 

If  I  could  ever  be  happier  than  I 
was  during  that  ride  I  just  couldn't 
stand  it,  that's  all.  If  Heaven  is  any 
better — but,  there,  it  just  couldn't  be. 
It  was  enchantment  and  no  less.  My 
beautiful  Bobs  was  her  own  dear,  sweet 
little  self,  my  own  dear  little  comrade, 
and  she  chatted  and  laughed  and 
teased,  and  I  knew  she  was  as  happy 
as  she  was  making  me,  and  I  felt  the 
old  glamor  stealing  over  me  and  the 
old  belief  that  she  loved  me  as  I  loved 
her,  and  that  it  would  all  come  right. 
And  my  heart  beat  sixteen  to  the  dozen 
and  the  blood  surged  up  into  my  head 
at  the  thought,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  this  time  there  should  be  no  mis- 
take, but  that  before  we  got  home 
again  there  should  be  an  understand- 
ing, that  she  should  know  that  my 
love  was  too  great  and  strong  to  be 
played  with  any  longer  and  that  she 
must  come  to  me. 

And  the  car  was  like  an  enchanted 
car,  too.  With  all  our  joy  in  just  be- 
ing alive  and  together,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  it,  we  took  the  pleasure  of  en- 
thusiasts in  the  car  and  in  the  running 
of  it.  It  certainly  was  a  marvel.  The 
very  last  word  in  automobiles.  I  tried 
it  out  and  tested  it  in  every  way,  and 
when  opportunity  permitted,  speeded 
it  out,  and  we  rolled  off  the  miles  at 
—well,  away  above  all  speed  limits — 
and  as  smoothly  and  softly  as  if  sitting 
in  our  own  armchairs. 

It  was  a  combination  of  all  delights. 
But  the  sun  couldn't  shine  like  that 
without  a  cloud  coming  over  it. 

We  were  approaching  Walpole 
when,  very  reluctantly,  I  said : 
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"How  far  do  you  want  to  go?  Isn't 
it  time  to  turn  back?" 

"Oh,  Jack,"  she  said,  reproachfully, 
"do  you  want  to  go  back?  I  don't. 
Aren't  you  having  a  perfectly  lovely 
time?  Can't  we  go  on  and  on  and  on, 
and  have  luncheon  somewhere  and 
come  back  in  the  afternoon?" 

"Bobs,"  I  said  ecstatically,  "you 
know  I'd  go  to  the  end  of  the 
world  and  over  it  with  you."  (And 
strangely  enough  she  didn't  rebuke  me, 
as  I  had  secretly  feared.)  "Only  your 
mother  doesn't  know  where  you  are." 

"Telephone,"  she  ordered,  imperi- 
ously. 

So  the  first  chance  I  got  I  called 
up  her  mother,  but  without  eliciting 
any  response.  Then  I  called  up  Pierre 
at  the  garage,  but  he  was  out.  Then  I 
called  up  my  office  to  tell  my  father 
not  to  expect  me,  and  he  was  out. 

"I  couldn't  get  your  mother  or  my 
father,"  I  told  Bobs,  as  I  got  into  the 
machine  again,  "so  now  what  do  you 
say?  Shall  we  go  on  and  make  a  day 
of  it  or  do  you  think  you'd  better  go 
back?" 

"Oh,  it's  so  heavenly,  let's  go  on. 
Mamma  won't  care  anyway,  and  may- 
be we  can  call  her  up  later." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  as  I  threw  in  the 
speed  clutch.  "I  tried  to  get  your 
chauffeur  at  the  garage — " 

"Pierre?"  she  asked,  wonderingly. 

"Yes.     So  he  wouldn't  worry — " 

"Worry?"  she  questioned,  perplex- 
edly.   "Pierre  worry  about  me?" 

"Well,  no,"  I  laughed,  "not  about 
you  exactly.  But  about  your  mother's 
car." 

"My  mother's  car,"  she  exclaimed ; 
then  sitting  up  suddenly,  she  excitedly 
put  her  hand  on  my  arm  so  as  to  cause 
the  car  to  swerve  dangerously.  "Jack," 
she  said,  "this  isn't  mother's  car.  Do 
you  mean  to  say — " 

"Don't  do  that,  Bobs,"  I  said.  "Don't 
lose  your  nerve.  It's  dangerous.  If  this 
isn't  your  mother's  car,  whose  is  it?" 

"Isn't  it  your  father's?" 

"My  father's,"  I  laughed,  still  un- 
suspicious of  the  facts.  "Why,  no 
indeed.  I  thought  it  was  your 
mother's." 


"Jack  Wolcott,"  she  declared,  with  a 
frightened  voice.  "You've  stolen 
somebody's  car." 

"Great  Guns !"  I  exclaimed,  and  al- 
most instinctively  I  slowed  down. 

I  thought  rapidly  for  a  few  minutes. 
Whose  car  had  I  stolen?  I  tried  to 
think  of  who  were  the  possessors  of 
Maxim  cars.  I  couldn't  remember.  If 
it  was  some  friend  of  mine  I  could 
easily  explain  and  square  myself.  If 
not,  it  might  be  made  very  uncomfort- 
able to  me  and  to  the  dear  little  girl  at 
my  side  before  things  could  be  straight- 
ened out.  We  might  be  stopped  any 
moment.  Already  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  had  probably  served  to  notify 
the  police  of  all  towns.  Here  was  a 
nice  predicament. 

Then  the  great,  golden  idea  came 
into  my  head,  like  a  blessed  inspiration. 
In  a  moment  we  were  whizzing  along, 
regardless  of  all  speed  regulations,  and 
I  mutely  watching  the  road,  with  my 
teeth  tightly  clenched  together.  After 
about  ten  minutes  of  this  silent  speed- 
ing, a  little,  frightened  voice  spoke. 

"Jack,  you're  going  at  awful  speed 
Where  are  we  going?  Aren't  you  go- 
ing to  turn  back?" 

"Not  on  your  life,"  I  said,  with  sav- 
age glee,  and  truly  I  felt  like  a  primi- 
tive man.  "We're  going  to  get  out 
of  the  little  state  of  Massachusetts 
just  as  quick  as  this  dear  old  space-an- 
nihilator  will  take  us.  We're  going  to 
get  into  Rhode  Island,  so  as  to  post- 
pone arrest.  And  above  all,  Bobsy,  my 
girl,  we're  heading  for  Providence, 
where  we  are  going  to  get  married  just 
as  quick  as  the  law  will  do  it." 

"Married!"  she  gasped. 

"Yep,"  I  answered,  tersely.  "A  mar- 
ried woman  can't  testify  against  her 
husband." 

"You're  running  away  with  me?" 

"That's  what,"  I  shouted,  wild  with 
the  intoxicating,  glorious  delight  of 
a  new-found  primal  masterfulness. 
"Same  as  I  said  I  would  last  night."  . 

On  we  sped.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  stop  us,  whether  as  motor 
thieves  or  speed-law  violators,  I  did 
not  know,  and  did  not  stop  to  enquire. 

Bobs  had  been  very  quiet.     I  looked 
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around  at  her  and  caught  a  fleeting- 
glance  of  timid  enquiry,  and  then  her 
eyes  dropped.  I  had  to  keep  mine 
pretty   closely  glued   to   the   road. 

"How  about  it,  Bobsy?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  it,"  she 
answered,  demurely,  "when  you  go 
and  steal  a  car  and  run  off  with  me." 

We  were  nearing  Providence  by  this 
time,  and  in  a  quiet  bit  of  road,  I 
slowed  down. 

"Bobs,"  I  asked,  as  I  turned  to  her, 
"aren't  you  just  a  little  bit  glad?  Can't 
you  say  you're  glad,  dear?  If  not, 
why  I'll — " 

"Jack  Wolcott,"  she  replied,  and 
there  was  a  queer  little  catch  in  her 
voice,  "if  you  dare  to  dream  of  backing 
out  now,  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again." 

And  then  I  had  her  in  my  arms  and 
held  her  close  to  me,  so  that  I  could 
feel  her  heart  beating  against  my  own, 
and  I  looked  down  into  those  dear  eyes 
and  saw  there  what  every  man  looks 
for  once  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  he 
loves,  and  I  guess  what  she  saw  in 
mine  pleased  and  comforted  her,  for 
her  eyes  were  shining  with  happy 
tears,  and  then  I  bent  down  and  kissed 
her  in  the  silence  which  we  two  alone 
could  interpret. 

Presently  we  came  back  to  earth  and 
jogged  on,  but  I  was  too  glad  and 
happy  to  care  whether  I  was  "pinched" 
or  not. 

"I'm  sorry  I  was  so  nasty  last  night, 
Bobs,  dear,"  I  said  then. 

"I'm  not,"  she  replied.  "It's  a  thou- 
sand times  more  delicious  to  be  run 
off  with  like  this  than  just  to  be  asked 
and  say  yes  in  a  ball-room  or  conser- 
vatory or  something  like  that,  and  just 
get  engaged  like  anybody  else.  And 
I  think  you're  just  perfectly  fine." 

So  what  could  I  do  but — well  that's 
nobody's  business  but  our  own. 

"I  wonder  how  Dad  and  your 
mother'll  take  it,"  I  said  presently. 

"Oh,  they're  sure  to  be  nice,  because 
— well,  because — Oh,  Jack,  haven't 
you  seen? — I  think  they've  got  a  little 
romance  of  their  own.  And  I  think  it 
would  be  just  delightful  if — " 

"Why,  you  can't  mean  that,"  I  ex- 
claimed.   "Why  your  mother  is — " 


"No  such  thing,"'  flashed  Bobs,  the 
loyal.  "And  even  if  she  is,  isn't  she 
the  loveliest,  sweetest,  dearest  woman 
that  ever  lived?" 

"Except  one,"  I  assented.  "And 
after  all,  the  Dad's  not  so  terribly  old. 
Only  forty-eight,  and  if  it'll  make  him 
any  happier,  the  dear  old  Dad,  why, 
I'm  willing." 

"So'm  I,"  responded  Bobs.  "But 
they  probably  won't  ask  our  permis- 
sion." 

"Well,  we'll  give  them  a  lead,  any- 
way," I  said. 

By  this  time  we  were  into  the  city 
and  before  I  would  put  the  machine 
up  we  stopped  at  a  jewelry  store  and 
I  got  a  couple  of  rings,  and  then  we 
went  and  the  dearest  little  woman  in 
the  world  was  made  my  wife.  I 
wasn't  taking  any  chances,  and  got 
the  knot  tied  hard  and  fast  before  I 
would  expose  myself  at  the  garage. 
But  there  was  no  question  raised,  and 
after  we  had  put  the  machine  up  we' 
went  to  a  hotel  for  our  belated  lunch- 
eon. 

We  were  nearly  through  the  meal 
when  who  should  come  into  the  din- 
ing-room but  Dad  and  Bobs'  mother. 
They  saw  us  at  the  same  moment  we 
saw  them,  and  I  thought  they  looked 
curiously  confused  and  embarrassed,  as 
well  as  astonished.  They  came  to  our 
table  and  we  rose  to  greet  them.  Bobs 
and  I  were  both  a  good  deal  rattled, 
too ;  but  I  determined  to  put  a  good 
face  on  it,  and  own  up  all.  Then  all 
of  us  said  the  same  thing,  simulta- 
neously: 

"Why,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

Dad  cleared  his  throat. 

"Gertrude,"  he  said  to  Bobs'  mother, 
"We  might  as  well  explain  and — er — 
tell  the  whole  story  now — er — as  any 
other, — as — er — its  got  to  be  told  some- 
time." 

The  whole  thing  flashed  into  my 
mind  at  once. 

"You're  married,  Dad,"  I  cried, 
seizing-  him  by  the  hand.  "Isn't  that 
great?  Well,  so  are  we.  Now  let's 
exchange  blessings." 

"Well,  I'll  be  da— I  mean  hanged," 
said  Dad.  and  he  stepped  over  to  where! 
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Bobs  and  her  mother  were  weeping  on 
each  others  necks,  and  took  Bobs  into 
his  arms  and  kissed  her  and  said :  "I'm 
more  glad,  my  dear,  than  I  know  how 
to  say,"  and,  not  to  be  out-done,  I  did 
the  same  by  my  new  mother,  and  then 
we  all  sat  down  again.  Dad  called  for 
some  more  wine  and  everybody  drank 
everybody  else's  health,  and  we  were  all 
happy  as — oh,  whatever  you  can  think 
of  that's  the  happiest  in  the  world. 

And  the  dear  old  Dad  looked  really 
young  and  handsome,  and  it  was  plain 
to  see  that  "Gertrude"  thought  so. 
And  I  commenced  to  jolly  the  blessed 
old  chap  and  he  came  back  at  me  and 
didn't  lose  any  points. 

"We'd  have  been  here  ahead  of  you, 
you  young  rascal,"  he  said,  "if  some 
infernal  scoundrel  hadn't  stolen  my 
new  Maxim.  I  left  it  outside  the  Fon- 
tainbleau  when  I  went  up  to  get  Gert 
— that  is — er — your  mother,  and  while 
I  was  up  there — er — waiting  for  her  to 
put  on  her  hat,  some  rascally  black- 
guard went  off  with  it,  and — " 

"Dad,"  I  said,  when  his  words  caused 
the  situation  to  dawn  upon  me,  and 
almost  bursting  with  suppressed 
laughter  and  relief,  as  I  could  see  Bobs 
was,  too,  "it's  bad  enough  for  you  to 


be  such  a  gay  Lothario  at  your  time 
of  life,  but  it's  outrageous  for  you  to 
call  your  son  such  names  as  those." 

"What,"  he  exclaimed,  the  truth 
manifesting  itself  to  him.  "You  young 
jackanapes — " 

"There  you  go  again,"  I  said,  with 
an  injured  air. 

"Well,  if  that  doesn't  beat  all,"  he 
laughed.  "It's  a  wonder  you're  not  in 
jail,  for  I  put  the  police  on  the  track 
at  once.  But  I'll  fix  that  all  right  by 
the  'phone  just  as  soon  as  we've  fin- 
ished eating.  You  nearly  put  us  in  a 
hole.  But  fortunately  there  was  your 
mother's  Maxim,  and  I  got  that  and 
we  came  down  in  it;  must  have  been 
right  behind  you  all  the  way,  although 
we  didn't  have  quite  the  same  incen- 
tive for  speed.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  guess 
we'll  have  to  go  back  together,  so's  I 
can  bail  you  out  if  you  get  arrested. 
And  I'll  telephone  up  to  the  Touraine 
and  order  a  wedding  supper.  And,  my 
boy,"  he  added,  with  a  good  deal  of 
feeling,  "I  guess  you  and  I  and  these 
two  dear  women  owe  our  happiness 
this  day  to  the  Maxim,  so  here's  a  last 
toast :  Here's  to  our  wives  and  our 
cars.  When  in  trouble  or  doubt  we'll 
rely  on  those.     It's  a  Maxim  to  trust." 


WOOD    LILIES 


By  ELEANOR  ROBBINS  WILSON 

I  know  a  lane  in  these  midsummer  days 
Whose  edge  is  thicketed  with  clear,  cool  green 
Of  elder,  fern  and  vines  of  lowly  mien, 
That,  wild  and  sweet,  run  unmolested  ways 
To  frame  the  verdurous  bowers,  where  ablaze 
In  witching  scarlet  the  wood-lilies  lean ; — 
Gay  gypsies,  lending  all  the  sylvan  scene 
A  piquancy  no  frailer  bloom  essays. 

Be  lavish  of  your  tents,  O  leafy  lane ! 

And,  wood-birds,  pipe  your  merriest  roundelay  ! 

That  these  blithe  transients  of  the  summer  noon 

May  be  persuaded  longer  to  remain  ; 

For  surely  from  ,the  green  that  skirts  the  way 

We  miss  their  lauofhine  faces  all  too  soon. 


The  Soul  of  Things 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    OXFORD    UNIVERSITY 
By  ZITELLA  COCKE 


IN  his  latest  play,  which  bears  the 
title  of  "Blue  Bird,"  Maeterlink 
tells  us  of  a  boy  to  whom  an  old 
fairy  gave  a  green  hat  with  a  diamond 
ornament,  and  such  was  the  power  of 
the  diamond,  that  wherever  he  turned, 
the  soul  of  things  was  made  visible. 
Inanimate  things,  as  well  as  animals, 
became  articulate.  The  dog,  faithful, 
intimate,  and  humorous ;  the  cat,  trai- 
torous, malicious,  and  satirical.  Water 
takes  the  form  of  a  weeping  girl ;  fire 
springs  from  the  earth  in  red  and  yel- 
low lights ;  milk  is  characteristically 
timid;  sugar  excessively  sweet;  while 
light  becomes  an  inquisitive  image! 

That  a  playful  fancy  should  thus% 
translate  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  and 
find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the 
running  brooks,  and  sermons  in  stones, 
— aye,  see  spirits,  demons  and  angels 
in  physical  processes  and  the  daily 
course  of  events,  is  so  traditional  that 
it  excites  no  wonder;  and  yet,  we 
realize  every  day  that  to  see  the  soul 
of  things  in  this  commonplace  is  far 
from  being  the  usual  experience  of 
men.  It  is  quite  true,  that  even  in  this 
utilitarian  age,  man  has  not  entirely 
lost  what  Bishop  Wescott  so  aptly 
calls  "the  ennobling  faculty  of  wonder." 
Earth,  air  and  light  still  teem  with 
mysteries  which  baffle  the  penetration 
and  research  of  science  and  philosophy, 
and  the  things  we  do  not  know  and 
do  not  comprehend  are  still  greater  in 
number  than  the  things  we  understand. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  places  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  which  not  only 
fill  us  with  interest  and  admiration,  but 
call  upon  us  to  pause  and  ponder  and 
look  upon  the  soul  which  lies  behind 
the  things  we  see.  The  dead  and 
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buried  past  rises  and  beckons  to  us,  and 
will  not  let  us  go,  until  we  have  listened 
to  her  story.  Such  a  spot  is  Oxford — 
City  and  University — holding  by  gen- 
eral consent  a  position  which  is  unique 
among  all  the  cities  and  the  universi- 
ties of  the  world.  Perhaps  no  one  has 
characterized  the  charm  of  Oxford 
more  forcibly  or  succinctly  than  the 
eminent  Dr.  Fairbairn,  late  Principal 
of  Mansfield  College, — an  institution 
which  is  new  among  the  many  posses- 
sions of  the  historic  town.  "You  can 
leave  London,"  says  he,  "and  in  sev- 
enty minutes  step  out  into  what  seems 
like  a  town  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the 
land  of  the  lotus-eaters,  where  it  is 
always  afternoon.  Men  go  into  the 
college  gardens  and  they  feel  the  soft 
turf  and  note  its  beauty,  and  they  think 
of  the  centuries  that  have  gone  to  the 
making  of  the  turf,  and  the  many  more 
to  the  making  of  the  place.  Men  come 
to  see  a  university  and  what  they  find 
is  a  City  of  Colleges.  The  colleges 
constitute  the  university,  but  they  did 
not  create  it;  for  long  before  any  col- 
lege was,  the  university  existed.  Who 
made  it,  no  one  can  tell;  in  a  sense  it 
never  was  made,  it  only  grew;  and 
its  roots  go  down  into  a  past  so  remote 
that  men  call  it  mythical." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  the  university,  the  town  per- 
sistently refuses  to  take  a  second  on 
even  a  subordinate  place  in  historical' 
interest.  In  the  early  part  of  the  tenth' 
century  Oxford  held  its  own  in  namej 
and  importance.  The  Anglo-Saxonj 
Chronicle  tells  us  that  in  the  year  nine 
hundred  and  twelve,  "King  Edwardl 
took  to  himself  Lundenbyrg  (London) 
and   Oxnaford  and  all  the  lands  that! 
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were  obedient  thereto."  From  the  fact 
that  it  lay  on  the  border  of  Mercia  and 
Wessex,  holding  the  communication  by 
river  from  London  and  guarding  the 
great  main  roads,  north  to  south  and 
east    to   west,   which   still    cross    each 


it  was  ever  a  Roman  station  does  not 
appear,  inasmuch  as  the  Roman  roads 
pass  it  at  considerable  distance,  but  a 
settlement  made  by  the  Britons  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saxons  and  rebuilt  by 
Vortigern  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
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The  Martyrs'  memorial,  Oxford 


other  at  Carfax,  its  topographical  posi- 
tion gave  it  strategic  importance.  As 
may  be  readily  guessed,  it  owes  its 
name  to  the  fact  that  near  its  site,  the 
fine  gravel  bed  of  the  upper  Thames 
presented  a  safe  ford  for  oxen.     That 


century.  Before  the  Norman  conquest 
the  city  erected  a  chain  of  fortifications 
which  enabled  it  to  resist  the  incursions 
of  the  Danes,  and  even  in  these  early 
days,  Oxford  was  the  meeting-place  of 
the   Gemote,   or  Great   Council  of  the 
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The  Quadrangle,    Corpus  Christi  col- 
lege, Oxford 

nation,  and  here  the  illustrious  Harold 
Harefoot  was  crowned.  It  was  at 
Carfax,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, that  the  early  Town  Councils 
were  conducted,  under  the  name  of 
Portmanninotes.  For  centuries  this- 
spot  was  the  very  centre  of  corporate 
life,  and  in  medieval  times,  was  con- 
spicuous as  the  rallying-point  of  the 
citizens  in  the  frequent,  and  sometimes 
the  sanguinary,  conflicts  between  town 
and  town.  The  very  hero  of  chivalry 
and  romance,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
was  born  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Beau- 
mont, built  by  Henry  I.,  and  from 
which  the  present  Beaumont  Street 
was  named.  Here  fair  Queen  Eleanor 
dispensed  most  gracious  favor  and 
bounty  from  the  palace  where  she 
often  resided,  and  at  the  foot  of  this 
famous  street  stands  Worcester  Col- 
lege, on  the  site  of  Gloucester  Hall,  a 
thirteenth  century  construction,  where 
lay  the   body  of  the    beautiful    Amy 


Robsart,  after  her  unfortunate  and  un- 
timely death. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  that 
the  city  walls,  following  the  lines  of 
the  old  fortifications  designated  in 
Domesday  Book,  were  constructed,  and 
the  grounds  of  New  College  show  to- 
day a  fragment  of  those  walls  which 
holds  an  irresistible  fascination  for 
every  student  who  visits  the  quaint  and 
venerable  city.  This  fragment  of 
ancient  masonry  forms  the  boundary 
line  of  the  gardens  of  New  College, — 
the  remains  only  of  a  formerly  strong, 
perhaps  in  that  day  invincible,  fortifi- 
cation against  the  inroads  of  marau- 
ders,— but  gaze  upon  it — think  upon  it 
— recall  the  hands  and  the  minds  which 
built  and  designed  it,  and  if  you  are 
blessed  with  one  spark  of  imagination, 
or  with  one  emotion  of  reverence,  you 
will  be  transported  in  thought  across 
centuries  of  history,  and  will  live  for 
a  while  in  a  past  which  is  hoary  with 
age.  The  university  church,  which  is 
also  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary-the- 
Virgin,  not  only  charms  the  beholder 
with  its  unique  and  picturesque  beauty, 
but  offers  a  rich  mine  of  interest  to 
the  historian  and  the  antiquarian.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  curious 
porch,  with  its  image  of  the  Virgin, 
was  wrought,  under  the  influence  of 
Laud,  who  suffered  a  martyr's  death. 
Here  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
brave  and  conscientious  Wycliffe  boldly 
proclaimed  the  spiritual  freedom  of 
mankind.  In  this  church,  in  the  year 
1554,  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  cited 
for  trial  and  condemned  to  martyr- 
dom, and  within  these  walls  in  the 
year  1556,  Archbishop  Cranmer  made 
his  final  and  pathetic  address  before 
going  to  his  death  by  fire.  Here  were 
preached  the  dogmas,  the  tenets,  the 
hopes  of  various  schools  of  thought  and 
learning  through  many  generations, 
and  here  men  dared  to  speak  what  they 
believed  to  be  true,  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  reward  of  such 
speech  would  be  a  speedy  and  an  aw- 
ful death. 

Yet  the  well-trodden  street  and  the 
common  road  are  as  eloquent  of  won- 
drous deeds  and  sublime  fortitude  as 
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any  monumental  pile.  Aye,  the  very 
stones  in  the  pathways  cry  out  and 
will  not  hold  their  peace.  O  ye  who 
hasten  and  bustle  in  and  out  of  garden 
and  college, — who  hurry  and  jostle 
each  other  upon  the  highways  in  your 
laudable  desire  to  accomplish  as  much 
of  sight-seeing  in  one  morning  as  is 
possible  for  the  busy  man, — who  pass 
by,  with  careless  indifference,  the  spots 
which  are  sacred  landmarks  in  the 
development  and  civilization  of  hu- 
manity and  the  progress  of  the  world, — 
who  crowd  into  a  few  hours  that  which 


bulwarks,  which  have  withstood  full 
many  an  onslaught,  and  to  remember 
her  honorable  sons,  who  have  made  her 
one  of  the  most  renowned  cities  of 
history.  Mr.  Marriott  speaks  without 
partiality  and  exaggeration  in  the 
memorable  words :  "As  frontier  town, 
as  venerated  shrine,  as  fortified  burgh, 
as  gemote  place  both  before  and  after 
the  Conquest,  as  Norman  fortress,  as 
royal  residence,  as  the  seat  of  Priory 
and  Abbey,  as  a  famous  market  and 
possessor  of  a  Merchant  Guild, — 
Oxford  was  a  famous  city  before  it  was 
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months  could  not  suffice, — is  it  nothing 
to  you  that  men  have  suffered  and 
died  for  the  blessing,  the  privilege, 
aye,  the  right,  which  is  to  you  to-day 
as  free  as  the  air  you  breathe,  and  as 
broad  as  the  common  light  of  day ! 
Yours,  in  sooth,  without  the  asking, — 
yours  for  all  time  and  indeed  for  all 
eternity.  The  things  you  see  are  but 
the  worn  and  cast-off  vestments  of 
that  soul  which  once  dwelt  within 
them,  and  you  have  not  learned  the 
lesson  they  offer  to  you,  until  you  have 
felt  the  throbbings  of  that  great  soul 
which  alone  renders  them  worthy.  As 
its  present  Chancellor,  Lord  Curzon, 
aptly  names  it,  "this  ancient  and  im- 
mortal place," — calls  upon  you  to  con- 
sider   her   ways,    and    mark    well    her 


the  home  of  a  still  more  famous  uni- 
versity." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  realize  the 
numerous  and  imperative  demands 
which  are  made  upon  the  brain  and  the 
heart  of  the  ambitious  student  in  this 
busy  and  clamorous  twentieth  century. 
Insistent  and  importunate,  who  shall 
be  able  to  resist  them?  The  present 
calls  us  with  a  thousand  voices,  and 
reaches  out  to  us  ten  thousand  hands. 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead, — the 
present  only  is  ours,  and  we  must  labor 
in  earnest  and  unceasingly  if  we  would 
possess  the  future !  Aye,  but  it  is  the 
past  which*  both  foretells  and  inter- 
prets the  future,  and  whoso  scorns  the 
past,  shall  comprehend  little  of  that 
which  shall  be.     The  student  who  re- 
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fuses  to  hear  and  heed  the  lesson  to  be 
read  in  the  things  that  were,  who  finds 
not  the  soul  in  the  things  which  have 
been,  shall  hardly  discern  the  true  teach- 
ing of  that  which  is  to  come.  The  white 
cross  which  lies  upon  the  great  high- 
way of  Broad  Street,  in  the  famous  old 
university  town,  calls  aloud  to  every 
passer-by  to  mark  the  wondrous  deed 
which  still  sheds  its  light  throughout 
a  naughty  world.  The  very  words  of 
the  martyr  Latimer  are  ringing  in  the 
air  if  we  will  but  listen:  "Be  of  good 
courage,  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the 
man;  for  this  day  we  shall  light  a 
candle  in  England  which  shall  never 
be  put  out!5' 

To-day  this  candle  shines  for  you, 
O  ye  toilers  in  the  living  present,  and 
how  clear,  how  bright  is  its  flame !  By 
its  unfailing  light  how  many  a  mystery 
ye  shall  read  and  how  many  a  new 
candle  shall  be  kindled  until  the  whole 
world  shall  be  full  of  light !  Great 
ones  have  died  that  the  soul  of  things 
might  be  made  visible  to  you,  and  they 
have  not  died  in  vain  if  ye  are  but 
willing  to  see.  Already  across  the 
ocean,  full  many  a  flame,  lit  at  this 
venerable  shrine,  is  burning  with  ever- 
increasing  light.  As  Marie  Corelli,  the 
well-known  novelist,  says :  "You  may 
call  it  a  romantic  notion  perhaps,  but  I 
should  like  to  think  that  the  house  of 
John  Harvard's  mother  was  a  link 
with  John  Harvard's  university,  and  a 
sign  of  friendship  between  the  two  na- 
tions." It  was  from  Cambridge,  on  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Cam,  that  John 
Harvard,  through  the  benevolent 
patronage  of  Mildmay,  himself  a  Cam- 
bridge man,  drew  his  inspiration,  and 
from  that  reverend  university  which 
makes  the  town  of  Cambridge  famous, 
he  acquired  a  love  of  learning  and  the 
power  to  see  and  feel  the  soul  of  things, 
and  doubtless  by  its  spirit  was  incited 
to  plant  in  the  Cambridge  of  the  new 
world  the  scion  which  was  to  grow 
into  the  noble  tree  which  now  stands 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Charles. 

The  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, Thomas  Jefferson,  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  the  soul  of  things 
made  manifest  by  the  great  universities 


of  the  old  world.  In  them  and  by  the 
light  they  shed,  he  read  the  lesson 
which  pointed  the  way  to  the  true 
greatness  of  a  nation.  He  realized 
that  mere  statistics  of  material  pos- 
sessions neither  constitute  a  people's 
wealth  nor  reveal  the  nature  of  a 
people's  inner  life.  In  a  nation  as  in 
the  individual,  it  is  the  being  rather 
than  the  having  which  goes  to  the 
formation  of  character  and  power  as 
the  result  of  character.  Hence,  the 
great  statesman  felt  as  much  pride  in 
the  establishment  of  the  university  of 
Virginia  as  he  did  in  the  writing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  with 
which  his  name  and  fame  are  forever 
associated.  In  death  as  in  life  its  weal 
'was  one  of  the  dearest  desires  of  his 
heart,  for  in  its  prosperity  he  saw  the 
well-being  of  Virginia  and  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  to-day  in  the  universities  of 
Germany, — institutions  which  Jeffer- 
son so  profoundly  admired — it  is  not 
unusual  to  hear  the  noble  seat  of  learn- 
ing which  is  the  pride  of  Virginia  re- 
ferred to  as  a  sister  university  of  which 
Germany  is  proud. 

From  another  state  in  New  England, 
the  University  of  Yale  calls  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  Great  Republic  to  see 
the  soul  of  things,  rather  than  material 
advantage — to  realize  the  things  which 
make  a  nation  truly  great,  and  east 
and  west,  and  north  and  south,  not  only 
in  Europe,  but  in  this  the  new  world, 
behold  how  many  a  light  a  little 
candle  has  kindled ! 

Yet  picturesqueness  is  so  deeply  in- 
grained into  every  view  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Oxford,  that  the  relentless  hand 
of  Time  seems  unable  to  destroy  it. 
Lo,  imagination  comes  at  once  to  the 
rescue  of  college  and  street  and  garden, 
with  such  insistent  and  with  such  be- 
guiling voice,  that  the  stranger  who 
gazes  upon  them  is  laid  under  a  spell 
which  all  the  utilitarianism- of  modern- 
ty  cannot  break.  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
wonderful  Past,  which  will  be  heard 
over  and  above  the  clamorous  tones 
of  the  Present.  Pie  can  but  harken  to 
the  bells  of  St.  Mary's  and  of  Carfax 
clanging  the  good  tidings  that  the 
Spanish   Armada   had   gone  down  be- 
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fore  the  might  of  Elizabeth's  fleet, — 
he  must  needs  hear  the  shouts  of  town 
and  gown,  who  have  forgotten  their 
own  quarrels  in  one  common  rejoic- 
ing and  clap  hands  and  toss  caps  as 
they  drink  the  health  of  good  Queen 
Bess.  As  he  stands  upon  High  Street 
and  beholds  as  Wordsworth  wrote  of 
it :  "The  stream  like  windings  of  that 
glorious  street,"  he  can  almost  see  be- 
fore him  the  pathetic  figure  of  Charles 
I.  who  refuses  to  forget  that  he  is  king 
by  a  right  divine.     Scarcely  four  hun- 


of  the  past  will  be  seen  in  the  Oxford 
of  the  present,  in  spite  of  the  ravages 
and  amendments  of  time.  A  poet  of 
the  olden  days,  even  in  these  latter 
days  of  railways  and  automobiles 
sings  in  our  ears  the  lines  so  well 
known  and  loved  in  his  generation : 

"Trust   me,   Plantagent,   these   Oxford 
schools 
Are  richly  seated  by  the  river-side : 
The  mountains  full  of  fat  and  fallow 
deer, 
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dred  yards  away  Ridley  and  Latimer 
died  for  the  truth  of  the  Eternal  God, 
and  lit  the  candle  which  has  flooded 
the  world  with  light !  The  towers  of 
Merton  and  of  Christ  Church, — the 
spires  of  All  Saints  and  the  great  dome 
of  the  Radclifle  Library  are  calling 
and  telling  the  wondrous  deeds  of 
yore.  The  long  line  of  the  green- 
muffled  hills  of  Cumnor  and  the  dark 
wooded  heights  of  Wytham  are- still 
beautiful  with  the  charm  of  romance, 
and  still  eloquent  of  the  deeds  and  sor- 
rows of  hero  and  heroine.    The  Oxford 


The  battling  pastures  lade  with  kine 

and  flocks, 
The   town   gorgeous   with    high-built 

colleges, 
And   scholars   seemly   in   their   grave 

attire, 
Learned    in    searching    principles    of 

art." 

The  soul  of  things  is  immortal,  mani- 
festing itself  to  all  who  have  the  eyes 
to  see.  The  spirits  of  the  great  ones 
who  have  lived  and  labored  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind  are  truly  the  presid- 
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ing  geniuses  of  the  venerable  city  and 
colleges.  What  boots  it  that  King 
Alfred  may  not  have  founded  Diver- 
sity College, — munificence  which  the 
bygone  ages  loved  to  believe  was  his? 
What  if  this  belief,  once  so  fondly 
cherished,  be  an  exploded  myth?  One 
needs  not  that  belief  to  cherish  faith  in 
his  greatness,  nor,  indeed,  to  look 
upon  King  Alfred's  jewel,  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  new  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum, to  realize  that  his  genius,  so  to 
speak,  still  presides  over  all  and  every- 
thing which  helps  to  make  the  great- 
ness of  Oxford.  There  was  that  in 
the  character  of  King  Alfred  the  Great 
which  shall  always  make  itself  felt 
throughout  England.  His  life  and  his 
words  taught  the  English  people  to 
discern  the  soul  of  things,  and  not  with- 
out reason  was  he  called  England's 
Darling,  who  endured  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  misfortune  with  a  fortitude 
which  was  sublime,  and  saw  the  bow 
of  promise  behind  clouds  which  were 
black  with  gloom  and  threatening.  It 
is  indeed  wonderful  how  the  mind  of 
the  commonplace  visitor  to  the  city 
of  colleges  loves  to  revert  to  the  life 
and  virtues  of  the  great  Saxon  king, 
and  would  fain  accept  the  traditions 
which  would  make  him  the  vital  breath 
of  all  good  and  sound  learning.  Was 
it  not  he,  forsooth,  who  invited  scholars 
of  foreign  countries  to  come  to  Eng- 
land? Can  one  think  of  Werfrith, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  of  Ethelstan  and 
Werwulf,  of  Mercia,  of  Plegmund  and 
Asser  and  Grimbald  without  remem- 
bering the  fact  that  they  were  called 
the  scholars  of  King  Alfred  the  Great ! 
One  can  hardly  forget  how  the  poet 
Shelley  was  impressed  with  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Oxford,  and  how,  like  a  tonic, 
it  acted  upon  hfs  own  spirit.  Its  water 
and  its  wood  were  to  him  an  unfailing 
source  of  joy.  Although  his  stay  in 
the  great  seat  of  learning  was  com- 
paratively short  and  his  expulsion  as 
humiliating  as  it  was  unjust, — a  cruelty 
under  which  his  soul  never  ceased  to 
writhe, — he  never  denied  or  forgot  the 
charm  which  the  revered  spot  held  for 
him  and  often  repeated  the  lines  writ- 
ten  in    the    last   half   of   the   sixteenth 


century  by  a  poet  as  gentle  as  he  was 
quaint — Ralph  Aggas  : 

Ancient  Oxford !  noble  nurse  of  skill ! 
A  citie  seated  riche  in  everythinge : 
Girt  with  woode  and  water. 

In  his  daily  walks  by  stream  and 
through  the  paths  of  garden  and  wood, 
he  would  seize  his  companion  by  the 
arm  and  burst  forth  into  rapturous 
admiration:  "What  city  is  so  fair  as 
Oxford?  What  gardens  so  enchant- 
ing? What  nightingales  ever  poured 
forth  such  song?"  Like  Keats,  he 
often  declared  High  Street  to  be  the 
finest  street  in  Europe,  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  city  over  Magdalen 
Bridge  unsurpassed  in  beauty  by  any 
highway  in  the  world.  How  bitterly 
he  deplored  his  departure  none  knew 
or  appreciated  except  his  most  intimate 
friends.  The  whirligig  of  Time  has 
indeed  brought  in  its  revenge,  we  are 
compelled  to  realize  when  we  gaze 
upon  the  beautiful  monument  of  the 
drowned  poet,  which  now  occupies  a 
niche  in  University  College,  not  re- 
mote from  the  apartment  in  which  he 
lived  while  he  was  a  student  in  the 
same  college.  How  fair  it  is !  How 
vividly  the  sight  of  it  recalls  his  pas- 
sionate love  of  Oxford's  rivers  and 
waterways,  and  how  prophetic  seems 
the  rebuke  of  his  friend,  who,  warning 
him  against  his  dangerous  and  too  fre- 
quent adventures,"  earnestly  said  to 
him :  "Shelley,  some  day  you  will  be 
a  victim  of  the  water  you  love  so 
much !" 

Not  far  from  this  shrine,  which  is 
visited  every  year  by  more  than 
twenty  thousand  tourists,  is  the  cham- 
ber in  which  he  reviled  the  cruel  and 
unjust  mandate  which  drove  him  from 
the  place  he  loved  above  all  others. 
The  friend  who  shared  his  expulsion 
from  the  university  describes  him  as 
sitting  with  bowed  head,  and  hands 
over  his  face,  exclaiming  in  very 
a^ony  of  soul:  "Expelled!  Expelled! 
Think  of  it.  Expelled!"  In  vain  did 
this  friend  seek  to  calm  his  perturbed 
spirit,  and  not  until  they  were  well  on 
their  way  to  London  was  the  unhappy 
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victim  of  prejudice  and  injustice  won 
over  to  a  calm  acceptance  of  his  fate. 
From  every  part  of  the  world, — the 
natives  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  as 
well  as  the  scholars  and  artists  of 
Europe, — come  those  who  love  the 
poetry  and  name  of  Shelley.  As  they 
gaze  upon  it,  the  cold  marble  seems  to 
leap  into  life,  and  they  can  almost 
hear  from  the  lips  of  the  statue  those 
lines  of  Shakespeare  which  were  so 
often  on  the  lips  of  the  poet: 

"Nothing 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 


vision  beholds  the  soul  of  things.  The 
hated,  rejected  and  disowned  is  now 
restored  to  his  own — the  expelled  and 
contemned,  cordially  welcomed  with 
eager  and  loving  hands. 

It  was  Shelley  who  thought,  as  all 
admit  now,  that  no  approach  to  Oxford 
was  comparable  to  the  old  coach  road 
from  London,  by  way  of  Henley  over 
Magdalen  Bridge,  which  itself  is  a 
thing  of  beauty.  Railways  and  rail- 
way stations  are  sadly  destructive  of 
the  picturesque,  and  the  modern 
visitor  was  wont  to  lose  much  of  the 
charm  of  the  grand  old  city  by  taking 
the   train   rather  than   the   coach,   but 


High  street,  Oxford 


To-day  the  visitor  to  the  world- 
amous  Bodleian  Library  is  requested 
o  examine  the  Shelley  Memorials, — 
the  disjecta  membra"  of  manuscripts 
nd  personal  belongings  of  the  poet, 
>estowed,  as  was  the  monument,  by 
vlrs.  Shelley.  The  delicate,  literary 
andwriting  is  at  once  recognizable  by 
11  who  have  seen  the  fac-simile.  The 
resence  of  those  memorials,  now  es- 
eemed  so  precious  and  exhibited  under 

glass  case,  is  indisputable  proof  of 
lie  clearness  with  which  the  modern 


history  loves  to  repeat  itself,  and  in 
these  latter  days,  the  automobile  is 
conveying  the  sight-seer  over  the  same 
road  so  much  traveled  in  the  coaching 
days  of  yore.  No  city-  in  the  world 
has  so  beautiful  an  entrance  as  Oxford, 
over  Magdalen  Bridge  by  the  noble 
tower  and  the  famous  college  which 
King  James  was  accustomed  to  speak 
of  as  "the  most  absolute  building  in  the 
city,"  and  which  the  historian  Anthony 
A.  Wood  called  "the  most  noble  and 
rich  structure  in  the  learned  world." 
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The  first  view  of  the  many  towers 
and  spires  bursts  upon  the  beholder 
like  a  vision  of  enchantment,  and  he 
is  almost  seized  with  the  conviction 
that  nowhere  in  all  the  world  can  river- 
banks  seem  so  fair  or  gardens  so  fit 
for  nightingales,  and  in  no  other  land 
can  one  see  a  town  so  rich  in  court  and 
tower!  Surely  the  face  of  the  earth 
does  not  show  such  a  union  of  beauti- 
ful streams-!  The  Isis,  the  Upper 
River  and  the  Cherwell  combine  to 
make  good  the  ancient  city.  By  dis- 
tinction, the  Isis  is  commonly  called 
"The  River,"  and  many  a  mood  she 
takes  through  the  winter  and  summer, 
but  never  one  which  does  not  possess 
a  charm  for  the  students  who  have 
learned  to  love  her;  hence  it  was  but 
natural  that  Keats  should  think  with 
Shelley  concerning  the  plenitude  of 
beauty  which  belongs  to  this  historic 
seat  of  learning.  It  could  not  be  that 
these  kindred  spirits  should  differ  in 
opinion,  as  we  find  in  the  hearty  and 
generous  confession  made  by  Keats  in 
his  letters :  "This  Oxford  I  cannot 
doubt  is  the  finest  city  in  the  world, 
— it  is  full  of  old  Gothic  buildings, 
spires,  towers,  quadrangles,  cloisters, 
and  groves,  and  is  surrounded  with 
more  clear  streams  than  ever  I  saw 
together."  Besides  the  particular  in- 
terest which  perforce  attaches  to  such 
a  great  variety  of  architecture,  there 
is  a  gentle  and  puissant  influence 
which  nothing  can  escape,  harmonizing 
Gothic  and  Norman  and  Modern  in 
such  a  way  that  the  tout  ensemble  can  be 
characterized  only  as  Oxford  Archi- 
tecture.     History,    romance,    learning 


adventure,  and  peace  and  war  speak 
to  us  from  road  and  garden  and  church 
and  pinnacle,  not  only  of  hero  and 
heroine — not  only  of  martyr  and 
saint,  but  of  the  soul  of  things  which 
more  and  more  reveals  itself  to  every 
succeeding  generation.  The  radiant 
glass,  which  repeats  the  story  of  the 
past,  holds  eye  and  heart  by  an  ir- 
resistible spell,  and  yet  the  wonderful 
window  designed  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds is  scarcely  more  eloquent  or  more 
beautiful  than  the  work  of  Burne-Jones 
in  Manchester  College,  where  the 
figures  seem  to  leap  into  life  and  fill  the 
whole  chapel  with  exquisite  color.  The 
chapel  of  Keble  College,  too  recent 
to  possess  the  charm  which  antiquity 
bestows,  is  a  marvel  of  beauty,  adjust- 
ing itself,  so  to  speak,  to  its  noble  en- 
vironage  in  fresco,  mosaic,  and  reredos. 
He,  for  whom  it  is  named,  knew  and 
loved  the  ancient  seat  of  learning  as 
few  loved  it,  and  felt  as  few  could 
feel  the  soul  of  things  in  all  its  glori- 
ous history.  Lesson  and  phophecy  he 
read  in  every  monument  and  in  none 
more  than  in  the  Martyrs'  Memorial, 
which   he  voices   in  the  words : 

"Their    God   was   with   them   and   the 

glare 
Of   their    death-fires    still    lights    the 

land   to   truth 
To  show  that  might  is  in  a  martyr's  ; 

prayer. 
Read  and  rejoice :  yet  humbly,  for  our  ! 

strife 
Is   perilous   like   theirs,   for   death  or 

life." 
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Gathering  Shadows 

By  PAULINE  CARRINGTON  BOUVE 


O  glories  of  the  sunset ! 

0  lights  across  the  sea  ! 

In  the  long,  long,  sad  twilight, 
When  you  have  gone  from  me, 
And   like   a    lost   child    in    the 
night 

1  dream  of  bird  and  tree, — 

In  the  long,  long,  sad  twilight, 
How     strange,     how     strange 
'twill  be ! 

O  gold  of  morn  and  evening! 
O  silver  sheen  of  night ! 
When  the  dark  veil  of  shadows 
Shall  wrap  you  from  my  sight, 
The  memory  of  your  beauty 
Shall     cheer     the     lengthened 

gloom 
That   hides   the   dear,   familiar 

things 
In  my  close-curtained  room. 

Then  in  my  spirit's  vision, 
Each  blade  and  bud  and  tree, 
And  every  gentle,  tender  smile 
That  used  to  gladden  me, 
Perchance  in  that  long  twilight 
May  bloom  and  bless  me  still, 
Fadeless  and  tender  always, 
Safe  from  all  change  and  chill. 


O  glories  of  the  sunset ! 
O  faces  loved  so  well ! 
These  sightless  eyes  shall  keep  you 
By  that  most  wondrous  spell 
Of  Love  that  bears,  uplifting 
The  broken  wing's  last  flight, 
And  gives  blind  eyes  fair  visions 
Through  the  long,  weary  night ! 
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Timely  Motor -world  topics  by   William  D.  Soliier,  George  L.  Ellsworth,  W.  Mason  Turner, 
J.  II.  MacAlman,  and  Le  Boy  Cook 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  AND  THE  ROADS 

By  COLONEL  WILLIAM  D.  SOHIER 

Member  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission 


EVERYONE  admits  that  the  mo- 
tor vehicle  has  come  to  stay.  Its 
importance  is  constantly  in- 
creasing; its  use  is  developing  large 
sections  of  country,  not  only  near 
our  cities,  but  in  rural  communities — 
in  territory  that  heretofore  has  been 
inaccessible.  Its  rubber  tires,  speed 
and  the  tractive  force  it  exerts  on  the 
roads  are  forcing  road  engineers 
throughout  the  world  to  seek  methods 
of  construction  which  will  withstand 
this  traffic. 

Not  only  is  the  use  of  the  automobile 
increasing  as  a  passenger  carrier,  but 
the  use  of  the  motor  truck  and  the 
long-distance  motor  express  wagon, 
with  their  heavy  loads  and  solid  tires, 
is  raising  new  problems  in  road'  build- 
ing, which  must  be  met  and  solved  in 
the  near  future  if  we  are  to  maintain 
good  roads. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  au- 
tomobile in  its  relation  to  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  London  in  1904  there 
were  51,000  motor  vehicles  registered, 
and  in  1907  there  were  nearly  124,000. 

In  1903  only  3000  automobiles  were 
registered  in  Massachusetts,  in  1906 
6500,  and  in  1909  24,000. 

The  average  increased  cost  of  main- 
tenance in  the  seven  counties  which  ad- 
join London,  from  1901  to  1907,  was 
48  per  cent.  On  some  of  the  roads  the 
increased  maintenance  cost  was  70  per 
cent. 

In  Massachusetts,  and  probably  in 
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all  the  New  England  States,  the  same 
conditions  exist. 

The  weight  and  power  of  automo- 
biles are  constantly  increasing.  In  1903 
only  14  per  cent,  of  the  automobiles 
registered  in  Massachusetts  were  over 
10  horse-power,  and  in  1910  probably 
more  than  50  per  cent,  are  over  20 
horse-power. 

The  importance  of  the  automobile 
and  its  relation  to  the  problem  of  road 
construction  and  maintenance  is  clearly 
shown  by  a  traffic  census  which  was 
taken  by  the  Massachusetts  Highway 
Commission  in  1909  for  fourteen  hours  a 
day  every  day  for  one  week  in  August 
and  one  week  in  October,  at  240  stations 
located  on  state  highways  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  The  average  daily 
traffic  at  all  stations  is  shown  below: 

AVERAGE   DAILY   TRAFFIC   AT 

ALL  STATIONS: 
Horse-drawn  vehicles — 

August  October 

Census  Census 

Light 19,622         16,456 

Heavy 17,969        i7>9°7 

Totals 37,591       ^4423 

Automobiles — 

Runabouts 5,922  3,995 

Touring  cars 21,387         I4>5X4 

Totals 27,309         18,509 

Total   vehicles   of  all 

kinds 64,900         52,952 

Percentage  horse-drawn 58        65 

Percentage  automobiles 42        35 
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This  shows  an  average  traffic  at  all 
stations  of  274  vehicles  per  day  in 
August,  of  which  115  were  automo- 
biles, and  in  October  221  vehicles  per 
day,  of  which  jj  were  automobiles. 

While  the  average  automobile  traffic 
on  the  state  highways  varied  from  42 
per  cent,  in  August  to  35  per  cent,  in 
October,  on  the  main  routes,  especially 
near  the  large  cities,  the  automobile 
traffic  was  much  greater. 


For  instance,  at  the  Saugus  River 
bridge,  out  of  a  total  of  1300  vehicles 
per  day  in  August,  1 177,  or  90  per  cent., 
were  automobiles,  and  out  of  a  total 
of  715  vehicles  in  October,  640,  or  90 
per  cent.,  were  automobiles. 

On  the  state  highway  in  Beverly,  out 
of  a  total  of  161 1  vehicles  per  day  in 
August,  976,  or  61  per  cent.,  were  au- 
tomobiles, and  out  of  1475  in  October, 
611,  or  42  per  cent.,  were  automobiles. 
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The  same  was  true  at  other  stations 
where  counts  were  made.  For  in- 
stance, on  the  Metropolitan  Parkway 
in  Milton,  53  per  cent,  of  all  travel  was 
automobiles,  and  in  Somerville  66  per 
cent. ;  on  Commonwealth  avenue,  Bos- 
ton, 84  per  cent,  was  automobiles  in 
August  and  74  per  cent,  in  October ;  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  70  per  cent,  in  August 
and  69  per  cent,  in  October. 

The  number  of  automobiles  per  day 
on  Commonwealth  avenue  was  in  ex- 
cess of  2000. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  these  main  highways  and 
parkways  near  Boston  have  traffic  that 
is  comparable  with  the  traffic  on  some 
of  the  main  routes  out  of  London.  For 
instance,  on  the  main  trunk  road  from 
Watford  to  London  the  traffic  averaged 
1254  vehicles  per  day,  which  is  about 
the  same  as  the  traffic  on  the  state 
highway  in  Beverly,  and  less  than  half 
the  traffic  on  Commonwealth  avenue, 
in  the  city  of  Boston. 

This  large  amount  of  automobile 
travel  has  a  very  destructive  effect  on 
our  macadam  roads.  In  Massachusetts, 
however,  the  automobile  owner  is  pay- 
ing a  substantial  sum  of  money  for  reg- 
istration fees,  and  this  money  is  all 
used  for  repairing  state  highways.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  1910  the  fees  will 
probably  amount  to  about  one-half  the 
money  it  is  necessary  to  spend  for 
maintenance  of  the  800  miles  of  state 
highways. 

This  traffic  does,  however,  require 
new  methods  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance. The  rubber  tires  and  their 
tractive  force  tend  to  ravel  the  mac- 
adam roads  and  to  suck  off  the  binder. 


The  roads  must  be  adapted  to  this  new 
mode  of  travel. 

Various  methods  have  been  tried  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  roads  from  be- 
ing torn  up.  On  old  roads  this  has 
usually  been  done  by  treating  the  sur- 
face with  oil,  tar  or  some  dust-layer.  In 
the  building  of  new  roads  some  bitu- 
minous binder  has  been  used.  This  has 
either  been  spread  upon  the  top  of  the 
stones,  or  the  stones  have  been  coated 
with  the  material  before  being  spread 
upon  the  road. 

It  is  possible  that  some  entirely  new 
materials  and  new  methods  of  con- 
structing roads  will  be  discovered 

Any  method  that  is  used  will  un- 
doubtedly increase  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  in  the  first 
instance,  at  any  rate;  but  it  may  be 
found  that  the  use  of  such  binders  re- 
sults in  longer  life  for  the  road,  and  a 
consequent  decreased  yearly  mainte- 
nance cost. 

It  certainly  seems  probable  that  the 
use  of  these  binders  and  dust-layers, 
which  are  made  absolutely  necessary 
by  the  large  amount  of  automobile 
travel,  will  result  in  making  more  and 
more  miles  of  road  dustless  and  con- 
ditions more  comfortable  for  the  other 
users  of  the  highways,  as  well  as  the 
people  who  dwell  upon  the  roadsides. 
It  is  probable  also  that,  while  the  auto- 
mobile will  undoubtedly,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  increase  the  cost  of  road 
building,  the  influence  of  automobile 
owners  will  lead  to  a  great  demand  for 
better  roads  and  better  methods  of  con- 
struction, as  did  the  bicycle,  and  will 
result  in  lasting  good  to  the  commu- 
nity, as  a  whole. 


The  Automobile  and  The  Law 

By  GEORGE  L.  ELLSWORTH 

Assistant  General  Counsel,  Automobile  Legal  Association 


DESPITE  the  comparative  nov- 
elty of  the  automobile  as  a 
means  of  transportation  upon 
the  public  highways,  it  has  already 
produced  a  far-reaching  influence  not 
only  upon  commerce  and  industry,  but 
also  upon  legislation.  Only  a  few 
states  have  failed  to  enact  a  motor 
vehicle  law  of  some  kind.  In  all  the 
other  states  the  legislative  enactments 
have  been  constantly  receiving  access- 
sions  until  there  is  now  a  vast  accumu- 
lation of  statutory  law  governing  the 
use  and  operation  of  the  twentieth 
entury  conveyance. 

Starting  with   few   restrictions   less 
han  a  decade  ago,  the  regulation  of 
the  automobile  has  steadily  increased 
[until   it  now   seems   that   the   highest 
point   has   been   reached   by   our   law- 
making bodies  in  the  control  over  the 
subject.     It  is  but  natural  that,  owing 
:o  the  great  mobility  and  high  power 
)f   the    automobile,    considerations    of 
public    safety    should    have    prompted 
md  necessitated  the  passage  of  laws 
-egulating  its  speed  and  requiring  the 
quipment    of   brakes    and    signal    de- 
ices,  together  with  adequate  means  of 
dentification,  such  as  number  plates, 
icenses,  and  registration. 

The  enormous  increase  in  motor 
raffic  has  been  marked  by  a  more  ex- 
ensive  notice  from  the  courts.  Ques- 
ions  concerning  the  rights  and  lia- 
ilities  of  automobilists  have  con- 
tantly  arisen,  and  a  solution  of  these 
ias  been  frequently  sought  by  resort 
the  judicial  tribunals.  Many  of 
hese  suits  have  reached  the  courts  of 
ast  resort,  and  in  consequence  the  re- 
>orted  cases  are  fast  becoming  rich  in 
utomobile  law.  The  courts  have  al- 
eady     decided     many     "questions     of 


vital  importance;  but,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  the  layman,  the  decisions, 
almost  without  exception,  have  called 
for  the  application  of  long-established 
principles  and  rules  of  law — thanks  to 
the  great  adaptability  of  that  immense 
legal  code,  known  as  the  common  law. 
Thus  the  frequent  and  numerous  ques- 
tions affecting  the  liability  of  owners 
for  the  acts  of  chauffeurs,  the  status  of 
the  public  garage,  the  rights  and  liabili- 
ties attaching  to  the  keeper  of  a  garage 
and  the  status  of  the  motorist  as  a 
traveler  upon  the  public  highways 
have  been  readily  referable  to  the  old 
English  common  law  as  adopted  and 
followed  in  the  United  States. 

The  status  of  the  automobile  as  a 
means  of  locomotion  on  the  public 
highways  has  been  held  by  all  the 
courts  before  which  the  question  has 
arisen  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  any 
other  mode  of  transportation  and 
travel.  Priority  of  use  of  the  highway 
by  one  means  of  transportation  can- 
not be  exclusive  of  later  and  im- 
proved methods  of  transportation  even 
though  inconvenience  may  result  to 
the  earlier  modes  of  travel.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Inasmuch  as  the  highway 
is  established  for  the  general  benefit  of 
passage  and  travel,  its  use  must  be  ex- 
tended to  meet  the  modern  means  and 
improved  methods  of  locomotion,  the 
means  of  which,  it  cannot  be  assumed, 
will  be  the  same  from  age  to  age  with 
the  growth  of  civilization. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  point 
of  special  application  to  the  motor 
vehicle  and  its  operation  yet  announced 
by  the  courts  is  that  the  automobile  is 
not  necessarily  and  inherently  a  dan- 
gerous machine.  In  the  language  of 
one  court :  "It  is  no  more  dangerous 
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per  se  than  a  team  of  horses  and  a 
carriage,  or  a  gun,  or  a  sail-boat,  or 
a  motor-launch."  It  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  classed  with  combustibles,  ex- 
plosives, inflammable  substances,  vici- 
ous animals,  and  the  like. 

This  judicial  announcement  should 
be  of  much  interest  and  significance  to 
the  layman,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to 
correct  the  common  but  mistaken 
view  that  the  automobile  is  a  machine 
the  operation  of  which  upon  the  public 


streets  and  highways  is  necessaril) 
dangerous.  The  soundness  of  this 
judicial  view  must  be  admitted  wher' 
the  expedition  and  facility  with  which' 
the  motor  carriage  may  be  stopped! 
controlled  and  guided,  together  witl 
its  unlimited  sphere  of  action,  are  conj 
sidered.  Obviously  it  is  the  persona; 
element  in  motoring  rather  than  thjj 
nature  of  the  machine  which  tends  t< 
make  motoring  hazardous. 

This   decision   also   means   much  t<| 
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the  automobilist.  It  justly  removes 
him  from  the  application  of  the  ex- 
treme doctrine  rendering  a  master  re- 
sponsible for  the  unauthorized  acts  of 
his  servant  to  whose  management  the 
custody  and  control  of  a  dangerous 
appliance  or  agency  is  entrusted. 

Although  the  automobile  has  been 
in  use  on  our  highways  for  scarcely 
more  than  a  decade,  certain  tendencies 
in  legislation  can  be  seen  out  of  the 
great  mass  of  statutory  law  that  has 
accumulated.  There  is  the  movement 
to  have  enacted  uniform  laws  in  the 
various  states  as  evidenced  by  the  joint 
request  of  the  Governors  of  the  New 
England  States  of  less  than  two  years 
ago  to  have  adopted  a  uniform  motor 
vehicle  law  in  these  states. 

While  exactly  uniform  motor  vehicle 
laws  among  the  several  states  seems 
impossible  owing  to  the  variety  of  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  the  different  juris- 
dictions, much  can  be  accomplished  in 
this  direction  to  facilitate  interstate 
motoring  and  commercial  travel.  This 
suggests  the  much-mooted  question  of 
Federal  control  over  interstate  motor- 
ing, which  promises  to  reach  solution 
in  the  near  future.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  difficulty  now  result- 
ing from  the  widely  differing  state  pro- 
visions concerning  registration  would 
be  remedied  by  the  enactment  of  a 
Federal  registration  law. 

Another  tendency  manifested  by  re- 
cent state  legislation  is  the  abolition 
of  arbitrary  speed  limits  for  motor 
j  vehicles.  When  the  public  recognize 
(the  fact  already  adjudicated  by  the 
courts  that  the  automobile  is  not  neces- 
sarily dangerous  and  that  danger  in 
most  cases  to  which  the  public  safety 
may  be  exposed  arises  from  the  per- 
sonal part  played  in  motoring,  the 
necessity  for  absolutely  fixed  limits  on 
speed    will    disappear.      The    primary 


object  of  speed  regulation  is  to  render 
the  highways  safe  to  the  traveling 
public  by  the  prevention  of  dangerous 
driving.  The  test  of  dangerous  opera- 
tion should  not  be  confined  to  the  rate 
of  speed,  since  even  a  very  low  rate  of 
speed  maintained  by  a  careless  or  un- 
experienced driver  might  be  hazardous. 
The  determining  test  should  be  the 
surrounding  circumstances  of  the  case, 
including  the  condition,  use  and 
character  of  the  highway  and  the 
traffic  actually  at  the  time,  or  which 
the  operator  might  reasonably  expect 
to  be  on  the  highway.  Such  a  rule  or 
standard  is  both  logical  and  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  our  laws  in  general, 
since  it  imposes  the  duty  upon  the 
motorist  to  act  at  all  times  as  a  reason- 
able person. 

While  at  first  there  was  unfortu- 
nately a  manifest  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  courts  to  reflect  the  transient 
public  sentiment  against  the  motorist, 
there  seems  now  to  be  a  growing  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  courts  to 
reflect  rather  the  calmer  public  judg- 
ment uninfluenced  by  any  local  or  tem- 
porary agitation  in  the  community  re- 
sulting from  some  accident.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  place  the  automobilist  on  a 
plane  of  equality  with  other  users  of 
the  highway. 

The  spirit  of  equality  and  fairness 
may  be  fostered  in  the  future  by  a 
larger  measure  of  co-operation  between 
the  motorist  and  the  state  in  the  solu- 
tion of  all  those  problems  which 
might  affect  the  manufacture,  con- 
struction, and  use  of  the  motor  vehicle. 
In  this  way  we  expect  those  wise  and 
sensible  laws  which  will  secure  the 
greatest  benefit  to  all  the  public,  and 
leave  untrammeled  the  expanding  field 
and  influence  of  the  horseless  carriage 
as  one  of  the  great  civilizing  agencies 
of  the  twentieth  century. 
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"V  X  THEN  we  look  back  ten  or 
\f \/     eleven  years,  the  time  when 

T  T  automobiles  were  called 
"horseless  carriages,"  and  compare  that 
product  to  the  cars  of  to-day,  what 
do  we  find?  We  find  that  the  average 
motor  car  now  on  the  market  is  almost 
as  far  advanced  over  its  early  prede- 
cessor as  the  crude  type  of  machine 
was  in  advance  of  the  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicle. In  those  days  we  sold  automo- 
biles by  comparing  them  to  horses — in 
many  instances  the  purchasers  were 
often  compelled  to  send  for  a  horse  and 
drag  the  machine  home.  It  is  a  rare 
sight  nowadays  to  see  a  car  hung  up 
on  the  wayside  except  it  be  for  tire 
troubles,  and  we  find  very  little  of  that 
to  contend  with  in  modern  motor  cars. 

As  an  illustration  I  will  refer  to  a 
trip  I  made  last  summer  from  Boston 
to  Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H.,  and  return,  the 
same  day,  a  distance  of  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  I  took  with  me 
six  passengers  and  brought  back  three. 
The  only  extra  tire  equipment  were 
two  spare  inner  tubes.  Fortunately,  I 
had  no  occasion  to  use  them,  as  I  dis- 
covered that  I  had  forgotten  the  keys 
to  my  tool  box,  which  contained  the 
tire-pump  and  jack;  but  it  only  goes  to 
show  how  we  have  improved  in  this 
important  detail  and  have  also  elim- 
inated the  many  mechanical  annoy- 
ances. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1900  a  great 
road  race  was  talked  of  and  finally  held 
on  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ;  the  distance, 
which  at  that  time  seemed  almost  im- 
possible to  be  made  without  a  break- 
down, was  for  only  fifty  miles.  The  best 
time  made  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
two  and  a  half  hours,  and  very  few  of 
the  starters  finished  this  race.  To-day 
we  see  racing  cars  clipping  off  fifty 
miles  in  less  than  fifty  minutes,  and  see 
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them  run  almost  twelve  hundred  miles 
on  a  circular  track  in  twenty-four  con- 
secutive hours,  which  shows  not  only  a 
wonderful  speed  average,  but  great  en- 
durance. 

Many  of  us  will  recall  the  endurance 
run  held  about  eight  years  ago  between 
New  York  City  and  Buffalo.  The  writer 
was  the  official  timekeeper  on  this  run, 
and  remembers  many  interesting  de- 
tials,  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
The  running  schedule  averaged  only 
seventy-five  miles  a  day,  with  six  days 
in  which  to  complete  a  distance  of  only 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  About 
fifty  cars  started  from  New  York  and 
only  seventeen  finished  the  run.  In  the  re- 
cent Glidden  tour  the  course  was  nearly 
three  thousand  miles,  over  all  kinds  of 
roads  and  through  fields  where  roads 
had  not  been  laid  out.  The  time  set 
for  this  run  was  three  weeks.  Almost 
every  car,  regardless  of  price  or  horse- 
power, finished  with  a  splendid  average 
to  its  credit.  We  have  seen  this  busi- 
ness spring  up  and  make  great  strides. 
Various  motive  powers  have  been  thor- 
oughly tried  out,  including  electric, 
steam,  compressed  air  and  gasoline, 
each  branch  using  different  systems. 
The  last  one — gasoline — is  now  most 
generally  adopted,  although  some  of 
the  others  have  value  in  their  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  business.  The  most  in- 
teresting, however,  is  by  far  the  gaso- 
line motor.  Before  speaking  of  motors, 
however,  we  think  it  would  be  well  to 
mention  here  that,  aside  from  the  clever 
work  automobile  engineers  have  done 
to  bring  their  motors  up  to  the  present 
high  standard,  the  cars  in  general  have 
been  improved  from  two  other  sources 
— one  is  the  interest  carriage  builders 
have  taken  in  body  building,  and  the 
other  is  the  ever-present  public  de-  | 
mand.      The    carriage    builders    have 
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given  us  all  the  present  refinement  of 
the  business,  and  have  helped  to  place 
it  on  a  more  rational  basis.  Many  of 
the  old-established  carriage  concerns 
are  now  just  as  prominent  in  building 
touring  cars,  limousines  and  special 
bodies.  When  a  customer  wants  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  we  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  call  upon  our  factory  for  this 
work.  We  all  know  special  work  from 
the  factory  is  exceedingly  expensive, 
but  we  do  call  up  the  carriage  builder 


and  furnish  him  with  chassis  speci- 
fications, and  let  him  proceed  to  design 
and  make  suggestions  and  finally  build 
and  mount  the  body.  They  have  done 
much  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  cars 
by  refinishing  them  and  making  them 
look  almost  like  new;  and  in  speaking 
of  our  present-day  car  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  old-established  car- 
riage builder.  The  public  has,  in  many 
instances,  been  used  in  a  way  to  experi- 
ment on.     The  early  demand  for  cars 
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was  so  great,  however,  that  factories 
turned  out  cars  to  supply  the  demand, 
and  did  not  have  the  time  to  build  and 
perfect  what  they  had  started  on.  Con- 
sequently, the  public,  to  their  sorrow 
in  many  cases,  offered  numerous  sug- 
gestions which  they  had  learned 
through  their  own  experience  would  be 
an  improvement  on  the  car  which  they 
were  using.  The  wise  manufacturer 
and  the  most  successful  have  been 
those  who  have  tried  to  satisfy  their 
customers.  For  instance,  the  public  de- 
manded a  quiet-running  car.  You  will 
recall  the  early  cars  of  1900,  especially 
the  chain-driven  foreign  cars,  and  the 
noise  they  would  make.  The  quiet  car 
in  those  days  was  an  exception — now 
conditions  are  reversed.  The  public 
demanded  a  shaft-driven  car,  and  we 
find  cars  of  this  type  well  in  the  ma- 
jority, regardless  of  the  mechanical 
merits  of  either  type,  chain  or  shaft 
driven.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  state  his  views ;  however,  we 
do  know  that  the  shaft-driven  car  is 
more  popular  and  that  the  foreigners 
are  now  building  them;  which  signi- 
fies, in  a  way,  that  it  is  not  impossible 
or  impractical  to  make  them  as  strong 
and  flexible  as  those  which  were  driven 
by  the  single  and  double  chains.  The 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
peller shaft  seems  to  be  that  this  sys- 
tem is  used  in  ocean  liners,  and  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  getting  enough  of 
the  right  material  in  the  right  place, 
properly  assembled. 

To  go  back  to  the  subject  of  motors. 
As  we  have  said  before,  the  most  in- 
teresting type  is  the  gasoline  motor. 
We  have  been  using  them  for  many 
years  in  stationary  and  marine  work — 
that  type  of  motor  was  not  at  first  ap- 
plicable to  a  motor  where  flexibility 
of  power  and  speed  were  necessary; 
consequently,  the  marine  engine  was 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  the  four- 
cycle engine  was  adopted ;  first,  in  the 
form  of  a  single  cylinder,  air-cooled. 
Cars  using  this  style  of  motor  were 
not  smooth-running,  as  they  would  al- 
most snap  your  head  off  and  fairly  lift 
off  the  ground  when  first  starting 
away.       Then     some    bright    engineer 


produced  a  motor  with  two  such  cyl- 
inders and  tried  cooling  them  with 
water  instead  of  air.  The  double  cyl- 
inder seemed  to  be  the  right  solution 
and  we  were  given  two  types  to  choose 
from — those  of  the  horizontal  opposed 
cylinders  and  those  whose  cylinders 
were  vertical  and  known  as  the  upright 
type.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore three-cylinder  motor  cars  became 
prominent,  only  to  be  quickly  dis- 
carded for  those  with  four  cylinders; 
to-day  this  type  is  in  the  majority. 
However,  there  are  a  number  of  firms 
producing  six-cylinder  motor  cars  and 
with  very  strong-talking  points  in  their 
favor.  For  those  who  enjoy  reading 
about  automobile  motors,  but  do  not 
care  for  technical  articles,  perhaps  I 
can  briefly  enlighten  you  on  a  few 
points  of  interest  in  regard  to  gaso- 
line engines. 

First  of  all,  let  me  state  that  we  are 
talking  now  about  four-cycle  engines 
only,  and  do  you  know  what  four- 
cycle means?  Not  four  cylinders,  as 
many  would  naturally  suppose,  because 
a  single-cylinder  engine  can  be  made 
of  the  four-cycle  type.  It  means  this : 
At  every  fourth  stroke  of  the  piston 
traveling  up  and  down  in  the  cylinder, 
one  explosion  takes  place.  The  four 
strokes  are  called :  suction,  or  the  first 
downward  stroke;  compression,  the 
first  upward  stroke ;  explosion,  the  sec- 
ond downward  stroke,  and  exhaust,  the 
second  upward  stroke.  Therefore,  after 
the  piston  has  made  the  suction,  com- 
pression, explosion  and  exhaust  strokes, 
the  shaft  and  fly  wheel  have  made  two 
complete  revolutions,  but  only  one  ex- 
plosion has  taken  place  during  the  four 
strokes.  Now  you  know  the  meaning 
of  four-cycle. 

Now,  then,  you  may  ask  how  is  the 
£as  led  into  the  cylinder  and  again  ex- 
hausted at  the  proper  time?  The  an- 
swer is :  By  the  use  of  valves.  These 
are  operated  by  springs  and  push  rods, 
which  in  turn  are  forced  up  by  cams 
on  a  cam  shaft  and  forced  back  again 
to  their  seat  by  a  heavy  spring.  The 
cam  shaft  has  to  be  driven  by  gears  off 
the  main  shaft  and  runs  just  one-half 
the  speed  of  the  main  shaft.    There  is 
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one  inlet  and  one  exhaust  valve  on  each 
cylinder.  In  the  early  days  the  inlet 
valves  were  operated  automatically  by 
the  suction  of  the  piston  traveling- 
downward  in  the  cylinder  and  closed 
automatically  by  a  spring  and  also  by 
the  compression  in  the  cylinder;  Iioav- 
ever,  the  exhaust  valve  has  always  been 
mechanically  operated.  In  the  present 
four-cycle  motors  we  find  both  the  in- 
let and  the  exhaust  valves  mechani- 
cally operated.  Some  types  of  gasoline 
motors  place  the  inlet  and  exhaust 
valves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder 
— others  place  them  all  on  one  side. 
This  necessitates  using  a  smaller  valve 
in  order  to  get  them  both  on,  side  by 
side,  though  one  cam  shaft  with  tim- 
ing gear  is  eliminated.  Then,  again,  we 
see  the  valves  in  the  head  of  the  motor. 
This  type  was  designed  to  give  more 
firing  power  directly  over  the  piston 
head  and  do  away  with  the  firing  cham- 
bers on  the  side.  A  greater  compres- 
sion can  be  obtained,  of  course,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  have  exposed  rocker 
arms  over  the  cylinder  heads.  Some 
difficulty,  however,  was  experienced  in 
keeping  the  valves  sufficiently  cooled  to 
prevent  warping.  It  seems  that  every 
possible  means  to  improve  the  four- 
cycle motor  has  been  tried.  Starting 
in  with  the  single  cylinder,  then  the 
double  cylinder,  both  opposed  and  up- 


right types;  next  came  the  three-cylin- 
der, followed  closely  by  the  four,  and 
now  many  six-cylinder  motors  are  in 
use,  and  even  those  with  eight  cylin- 
ders are  being  tried.  Valves  have  been 
placed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cylin- 
ders, on  one  side  alone  and  in  the  heads 
of  the  cylinders,  all  such  methods  re- 
sorted to  to  obtain  flexibility  of  power, 
which  means  a  smooth,  quiet-running 
motor.  However,  we  are  living  in  the 
age  of  rapid  investigation,  not  only  in 
this  line,  but  in  all  feasible  lines — 
schools,  colleges  and  Universities  are 
better  equipped  to-day  with  valuable 
appliances  for  further  research  than 
ever  before.  The  perfecting  of  electric 
ignition  generators  has  made  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  advance  as  we  have  in 
motor  building,  and  now  we  find  our- 
selves abreast  with  the  demand  for  a 
gasoline  motor  which  must  be  flexible, 
but  at  the  same  time  free  from  com- 
plications. 

Perhaps  -in  another  article,  at  some 
future  time,  the  writer  may  have  the 
privilege  of  talking  with  you  again 
about  motors  of  the  two-cycle  instead 
of  the  four-cycle  type,  which  subject  is 
most  interesting  and  very  simple,  so 
that  any  one  may  grasp  the  principle 
very  quickly.  Like  all  great  inventions 
of  to-day,  the  most  wonderful  are  in 
reality  the  simplest. 


The  Future  of  the  Automobile 

By  J.   H.   MACALMAN 

President  Boston  Automobile  Dealers'  Association 


X  X  THAT  is  the  future  of  the  auto- 
|  1/1/    mobile? 

T    ▼  That     question     has    been 

isked  by  thousands  in  recent  years. 
Men  who  own  cars,  prospective 
owners,  and  others  who  never  will 
lave  a  car  have  seen  the  industry 
blossom  from  nothing  into  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  industries  and  they 
ire  interested  to  know  what  the  future 
vill  bring  forth.     This  is  but  natural 


when  one  recalls  the  bicycle  industry, 
that  for  a  number  of  years  flourished, 
but  eventually  declined  rapidly,  and 
so  with  that  in  mind  people  wonder 
if  it  will  be  a  similar  story  with  the 
automobile.  That  has  been  the  proph- 
ecy of  many  who  saw  in  the  motor 
car  a  fad  for  the  man  with  lots  of 
money.  These  prophets,  however,  did 
not  and  would  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  vital  distinction  that  divided 
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the  two  industries,  the  underlying 
principles,  namely,  that  the  owner  of 
the  bicycle  had  to  apply  his  own  motor 
power  while  with  the  automobile  the 
power  was  supplied  and  therein  was 
useful  for  more  purposes  than  that  of 
mere  pleasure. 

To  look  into  the  future  and  predict 
the  outcome  one  must  necessarily  be- 
come retrospective  first.  Glancing 
back  over  the  few  years,  less  than  a 
decade  and  therefore  within  the  mem- 
ory of  everyone  who  has  reached  man's 
estate,   that  covers  the  history  of  the 


automobile  industry  in  this  country  i1 
reveals  a  marvel  of  progressiveness 
unequaled  the  world  over  elsewhere 
When  the  present  century  began  there] 
was  little  thought  of  what  the  nexl 
few  years  had  in  store  for  America 
The  motor  factories  in  this  country  at 
that  time  could  be  counted  on  the  fin-! 
gers.  Automobiles  were  so  novel  tha1| 
they  attracted  attention  wherever  the} 
went  and  the  owners  were  looked  upor 
sometimes  with  as  much  curiosity  as 
their   machines. 

It  certainly  is  a  far  cry  from  half  a 
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dozen  makes  representing  a  total  out- 
put of  a  few  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  ninety  firms  that  will  put  on  the 
market  for  1910  something  more  than 
300,000    automobiles.      Recent    figures 
show  that  145  cities  in  24  states  are 
now  benefiting  from  the  introduction 
of  the  motor  cars,  for  the  production  of 
cars  alone  will  reach  nearly  $500,000,- 
looo  for  the  year.     Added  to  this  are 
l|the  many  factories  in  which  accessories 
jare  made.     Also   the  garages   by  the 
([thousand,  while  the    changes    necessi- 
tated in  real  estate  would  easily  show 
total    of   $1,000,000,000    invested    in 
his     one     industry.       Thousands     of 
skilled    workmen    are    employed    the 
ear  round,  making  excellent  citizens 
3f  them,  for  they  get  good  wages. 
The  advent  of  different  makes  each 
ear  brought  about  the   needed   com- 
)etition  to  produce  the  present  car  with 
|ill  its  refinements.     Makers  saw  that 
>ven  though  the  country  could  absorb 
11   the    machines    for    some    years    to 
ome,  that  it  was  imperative  that  some- 
hing   more   than    a    motor    on    four 
yheels  with  any  old  kind  of  body  was 
leeded  to  build  up  the  business.     Ex- 
>erts   were   secured.      Men   were   sent 
broad   to   study   developments   there. 
Carriage  makers  were  forced  to  take 
ognizance   of   the   new   industry   and 
uild  suitable  bodies,  so  that  gradually 
he  users  of  the  cars  found  that  they 
ere  getting    something    better    each 
ear  and  they  continued  to  buy  them. 
[11   this   brought   about   the    splendid 
suits  we  see  to-day.     The  best  evi- 
ence  of  the  stability  of  the  industry 
as  proven  in  1907,  when  we  had  the 
nancial  troubles,  for  no  other  industry 
ft  feathered   it  so   well   and   came   back 
)  quickly  as  did  the  motor  industry, 
hat  is  the  story  of  the  past  and  the 
!«  resent. 

ryi  Now  we  may  glance  at  the  future.  No 
1  Si  idustry  founded  upon  such  a  basis  is 
tl  ping  to  crumble,  for  there  is  too  much 
tii  stake.  Looking  ahead  one  may  see 
if  ie  motor  car  much  the  same  as  it  is  at 
tji  'esent.  The  gasoline  motor  has  been 
'rfected  so  that  it  does  more  than  is 
hall  <ked  of  it  by  any  except  the  owner  who 
:pects  it  to  leap  chasms  and  do  the  un- 


believable. There  will  be  further  refine- 
ments, to  be  sure,  but  not  in  the  nature 
of  any  radical  changes.  The  motors 
may  become  somewhat  smaller  and  yet 
develop  the  same  power,  for  compact- 
ness from  which  may  be  derived  lighter 
machines  is  what  the  designers  are 
aiming  at.  Economy,  too,  is  getting 
its  share  of  consideration.  So  that 
from  the  mechanical  point  of  view  the 
future  car  will  embody  lightness, 
power  and  a  longer  mileage  per  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

The  styles  may  vary,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent.  That  will  depend  upon 
the  motorists,  for  if  they  insist  on  cer- 
tain types  of  bodies  the  makers  will 
turn  them  out.  But  the  standard 
promises  to  be  a  light  car  that  will 
carry  four  passengers.  The  heavy 
machines  will  always  be  in  demand. 
So  will  the  runabouts.  Gradually  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  the  closed  car 
and  the  future  will  see  the  ordinary 
motorist  with  a  car  that  combines  two 
bodies,  interchangeable  quickly,  for  all 
sorts  of  weather  so  that  it  may  be  in 
use  the  year  round. 

Any  consideration  of  the  future  of 
the  automobile  would  not  be  complete 
without  reference  to  the  commercial 
field.  Compared  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  pleasure  car,  the  commercial 
vehicle  has  been  given  less  attention 
than  it  deserved,  but  the  future  of  the 
latter  is  very  bright.  Where  one 
truck  or  delivery  wagon  was  seen  a 
year  ago  there  are  now  a  dozen,  and 
the  ratio  is  bound  to  increase  even  to 
a  greater  extent.  Nation,  state,  city, 
and  town  finds  the  motor  vehicle  more 
economical  than  the  horse-drawn  one, 
and  now  we  have  mail  wagons,  ambu- 
lances, fire  wagons,  etc.,  in  many 
places  propelled  by  motors.  They 
cover  a  greater  area  in  quicker  time 
than  was  formerly  done,  and  as  this  is 
an  age  when  the  value  of  time  is  of 
greater  importance  than  ever  the  neces- 
sity of  the  motor  wagon  is  making  itself 
felt. 

Business  men  are  now  taking  cog- 
nizance of  this  and  they  are  rapidly 
falling  in  line  with  the  progressiveness 
of   the   age.      In   every   large   city   all 
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sorts  of  merchandise  is  being  hauled 
by  the  motor  truck.  Weather  has  no 
effect  upon  them  and  business  is  ex- 
pedited. This  does  not  mean  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  h6rse,  for  there  is  room 
for  both.  Where  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  increasing  rapidly  the  firm  that 
can  deliver  larger  quantities  in  quick 
time  is  certain  to  find  its  orders  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  firm  that  is 
satisfied  to  plod  along  in  the  old  way. 

Correlated  with  the  motor  car  of  the 
future  will  be  the  aeroplane.  Some 
people  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
perfection  of  the  aeroplane  will  cause 
a  decrease  in  the  popularity  of  the 
motor  car,  but  time  will  prove  this 
erroneous.  Within  a  few  months  I 
have  advertised  an  aeroplane  and  of 
the  many  answers  received  requesting 
information  about  it  the  majority  came 
from  owners  of  motor  cars.  Inter- 
viewing them  brought  out  the  fact  that 


they  would  like  to  own  flying  machines  | 
and  at  the  same  time  continue  operat-  | 
ing  their   motor   cars.     Weather   con- 
ditions may  have  some  effect  on  the 
use  of  the  planes  when  they  could  not 
affect  the  motor  car,  and  therefore  the  \\ 
owner  of  both  would  have  something  j| 
to  use  regardless  of  whatever  turned  \i 
up.     Natural  timidity  will  prevent  the  i 
aeroplane  ever  becoming  as  popular  as  i 
the  motor  car,  and  for  that  reason  there  j 
will  be  room  for  both.    Prices  for  both  | 
will  reach  a  figure  that  will  put  them1 
where  the  man  of  ordinary  means  will! 
be  able  to  own  them,  but  that  does  not!} 
mean   there   will   be   any   tumbling  of  J 
prices,   for   the   makers   must   put   the; 
best  materials  into  their  creations  and!) 
pay  for  skilled  work,  so  that  will  pre-i 
vent   bargain-counter   prices.      It   is   a! 
future    with    a    glorious    outlook    that! 
means  much  for  the    welfare    of    the 
country. 


The  Motor- Cycle 

By  LE  ROY  COOK, 

Secretary  of  Federation  of  American  M>tor- Cyclists 


MOTOR-CYCLING,  as  a  sport, 
has  taken  a  strong  hold  in  this 
country,  and  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  with  the  younger  ele- 
ment, especially  of  the  motoring  public. 
For  real,  genuine  enthusiasm  the  mo- 
tor-cyclist can  give  'the  automobilist 
cards  and  spades  and  then  beat  him. 
There  are  other  ways  the  little  two- 
wheelers  can  trim  the  automobiles,  too; 
but  perhaps  the  less  said  about  it  the 
better,  for  no  driver  cares  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  many  times  he  has  been 
overhauled  and  passed  on  the  road  by 
some  of  the  "little  brothers  of  the  rich." 
This  recalls  the  story  told  of  one 
wealthy  A.  C.  A.  member.  He  couldn't 
understand  why  a  $250  motor-cycle 
could  cover  ground  faster  than  his 
$5000  car,  and  after  a  most  conclusive 
demonstration  that  it  could,  he  sput- 
tered in  indignation  :   "Confound  those 


road-lice,  anyway,"  and  more  to  the! 
same  effect.  Even  now  the  name  brings 
a  smile  wherever  it  is  mentioned. 

Motor-cycling  as  a  business  has 
grown  more  slowly  than  the  manufac 
ture  of  automobiles.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent twelve  or  fourteen  large  concerns 
members  of  the  Motor-cycle  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  their  total  out- 
put this  year  will  be  close  to  40,000  ma 
chines.  Nearly  one-quarter  ot  this 
number  will  be  made  right  here  in  New 
England  by  two  manufacturers.  Th( 
balance  will  come  mostly  from  Chicago 
and  the  larger  cities  near  there. 

Track  racing  is  rapidly  assuming 
great  importance.  Banked  board  track! 
are  being  built  all  over  the  country 
and  promoters  are  planning  a  circui 
that  will  bring  racing  into  the  limeligh 
in  the  East  in  the  summer  and  on  th< 
Pacific  coast  during  the  winter  months 
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In  the  near  future  the  motor-cycle  is 
bound  to  take  its  proper  place  as  a  util- 
ity vehicle.  For  the  delivery  of  light 
packages  the  motor-cycle  tri-car  can- 
not be  equaled  for  rapidity,  economy 
and  general  satisfaction.  It  is  so  sim- 
ple that  any  boy  can  run  it,  and  his 
wages  need  be  only  half  what  a  chauf- 
feur can  command.  Maintenance  costs 
are  low,  and  one  gallon  of  gasoline  will 
idrive  the  car  fifty  to  sixty  miles.  At 
present  the  motor-cycle  is  used  by  the 
police  departments  of  all  the  larger 
cities,  by  telephone  and  telegraph  line- 
men, and  quite  extensively  by  R.  F.  D. 
letter  carriers.  In  Boston  and  in 
Worcester,  for  instance,  the  traffic  po- 
lice are  mounted  on  motor-cycles  made 
W  a  Brockton  (Mass.)  concern — the 
American  Motor  Company.  They  have 
:>een  in  use  for  several  years,  and  in 


their  annual  reports  the  police  com- 
missioners have  always  praised  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  traffic  squads  and  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  more  motor- 
cycles for  enlarging  these  departments. 
This  is  true  also  in  the  other  cities 
where  the  motor-cycle  has  been  given 
a  trial. 

The  objectionable  features  of  the 
earlier  motor-cycle  have  been  done 
away  with.  Manufacturers  have 
discarded  the  bicycle-with-a-motor-at- 
tached  idea  entirely,  and  the  up-to-date 
motor-cycle  is  quiet,  clean,  comfort- 
able to  ride  and  strongly  built.  It 
is  heavy  enough  to  be  substantial 
(150  to  200  pounds),  and  is  fitted 
with  spring  suspension,  large  tires, 
a  clutch  or  two-speed  gear,  etc., 
very  much  as  the  automobile  is 
equipped. 


Hill,  lieutenant  Worcester  Police  Department,  and  his  motor  cycle 


The  Brave  Reward 

By  F.  J.  LOURIET 


'It  is  not  yours,  O  mother,  to  complain, 
Though  no  more  the  birth  of  me  whom  once  you  bore 
Seems  still  the  brave  reward  that  once  it  seemed  of  yore." 

—  R.  Iv.  S. 


ALL  the  little  town  of  Welden 
knew  that  Mrs.  Hooper  had  a 
son,  although  the  younger  gen- 
eration had  never  beheld  him.  For 
twenty  years  John  Hooper  had  fol- 
lowed the  sea  in  remote  parts  of  the 
globe  and  in  all  those  years  not  even 
his  mother  had  seen  his  face.  Yet 
"my  son"  was  a  living  presence  in  the 
Hooper  household  now  that  it  was 
comprised  in  one  person  no  less  than 
he  had  been  when  it  numbered  eight 
members.  He  figured  in  all  Mrs. 
Hooper's  simple  business  transactions, 
he  had  determined  her  attitude  toward 
her  married  daughters  and  her  sons- 
in-law,  and  his  imagined  tastes  and  de- 
sires had  guided  her  along  many  a 
path  where  no  stern  figure  of  duty 
stood  to  point  a  clearer  way.  Five 
daughters  had  grown  up  around  her 
and  married ;  some  had  moved  away, 
two  had  died;  one  still  lived  on  in 
Welden  with  a  home,  a  husband,  and  a 
little  family  of  her  own.  There  had 
been  no  mystery  about  any  of  these. 
Welden  had  known  them  to  be  its 
own  and  as  its  own; — a  staunch, 
steady-going,  country  strain,  born  of 
the  hills  and  the  green  woods  and  fields 
and  never  living  far  out  of  sight  of 
them. 

But  with  John  Hooper  it  had  been 
different.  He  was  a  precocious  child, 
as  precocity  went  in  Welden.  When 
he  was  seven  years  old  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  "speak  a  piece"  at  the  Bap- 
tist Sunday  School  Picnic  and  he 
startled  his  family  and  tickled  the  vil- 
lage sense  of  humor  with  a  recitation 
on  the  "trials  of  an  only  son  with  a 
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host  of  sisters  and  all  old  maids,"  as 
the  refrain  ran.  He  was  fond  of  read- 
ing and  the  village  library  supplied 
him  with  the  long  procession  of  heroes 
of  The  Young  America  and  the  adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe.  He  read  one 
of  the  Rollo  books  and  passed  the 
rest  of  the  series'  by  without  com- 
ment. A  little  later  he  found  Herman 
Melville's  Omoo  and  Typee;  Gulliver's 
Travels,  which  had,  innocently  enough, 
fallen  into  the  same  classification;  and 
Thomes's  Gold  Hunters  and  Life  in  the 
Bast  Indies;  and  from  all  these  books 
the  airs  of  strange  seas  and  foreign 
lands  blew  upon  him  and  kindled  a 
ready  imagination. 

When  he  was  sixteen  he  went  on  a 
visit  to  Boston.  His  uncle  and  his 
staid,  self-contained  cousins — Phillip- 
ses  and  his  mother's  stock — interested 
him  little.  He  used  their  gravely  hos- 
pitable home  at  his  convenience,  but 
all  day  long  he  roamed  the  city's  busy 
waterfront ;  he  went  through  the  Char- 
lestown  navy  yard ;  he  slipped  aboard 
many  a  dingy  tramp  steamer  and 
splendid  full-rigged  ship  and  peered 
into  more  than  one  forbidden  corner 
ere  he  was  discovered  and  ordered  off.! 
Before  he  left  the  city  he  had  held1 
converse  with  a  few  loitering  Jack; 
Tars  and  had  even  put  certain  momen- 
tous questions  to  a  good-natured  sec- 
ond officer  and  had  been  answered. 
So  when  his  fortnight  was  up  and  he 
went  back  to  Welden  it  was  with 
his  resolution  made,  his  career  chosen. 

It  took  a  year  and  a  half  of  unyield- 
ing obstinacy  to  bring  his  father  and 
mother  to  his   point  of  view.     Argu- 
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ment  proved  useless  on  either  side,  but, 
where  something  must  obviously  be 
done,  John  pursued  a  triumphant 
course  of  passive  resistance.  He  re- 
fused to  go  to  school;  he  effectively 
shirked  every  labor  that  was  imposed 
on  him;  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
persuasions  of  local  industries  or  emolu- 
ments; and  he  finally  and  completely 
exhausted  the  library's  stock  of  trav- 
els and  adventure.  His  mother  was  the 
first  to  yield,  her  own  sequestered 
spirit  of  romance  answering  to  the 
boy's  desperate  longing.  The  issue 
once  decided,  she  made  ready  his  out- 
fit and  packed  his  trunk  with  her  own 
hands,  and  though  the  carefully  folded 
garments  were  spotted  with  her  tears, 
all  the  while  she  felt  the  little  unaccus- 
tomed heart-stabs  of  quickened  fancy 
and  ambitions  as  vague  and  bright  and 
groundless  as  his  own.  When  they 
said  bood-bye  at  the  railway  station 
John's  father  was  the  first  to  turn 
away.  It  was  the  mother  who  slipped 
into  the  boy's  hand  an  extra  twenty- 
five  dollars,  the  fruit  of  quiet  self-de- 
nial, and  watched  him  board  the  train 
Jwith  all  the  hopes  and  prayers  that 
could  not,  in  these  last  moments,  find 
utterance,  shining  in  her  eyes. 

Thus  the  voice  of  the  deep  had  called 
John  Hooper  and  he  had  obeyed  it. 
In  the  middle  bureau  drawer  in  Mrs. 
Hooper's  room  lay  the  packets  of  his 
letters,  a  goodly  number  in  all  these 
years,  with  their  strange,  foreign 
stamps  and  postmarks— Buenos  Ayres, 
Yokohama,  Manila,  Bombay,  Singa- 
pore, Batavia,  Sydney,  Papeete.  The 
earlier  ones  were  fat  and  bulky,  many 
sheets  covered  with  bold,  plain,  boyish 
script  and  full  of  the  delighted  vision 
of  wondrous  scenes.  The  envelopes 
were  worn  and  frayed  with  much 
handling.  Perhaps  the  neighbors 
could  estimate  how  many  times  those 
descriptive  passages  had  been  read 
aloud,  but  they  had  no  clue  to  the 
number  of  silent  perusals  that  had 
fixed  their  lines  indelibly  in  Mrs. 
Hooper's  mind,  so  that  there  were  days 
when  the  woman  went  about  her  aus- 
tere New  England  life  in  a  glow  of 
of  tropic   sunshine,  breathing  strange 


perfumes  and  looking  inward  on 
bright,  unfamiliar  pictures.  There 
was  one  envelope  more  strained  and 
spotted  than  the  rest.  The  letter  with- 
in told  of  his  first  command,  the  cap- 
taincy of  the  little  South  Sea  trading 
schooner  that  seemed  to  mean  so  much 
to  John  Hooper's  ambitions,  and  on 
the  last  page  was  the  postscript  that 
acknowledged  the  news  of  his  father's 
death. 

"I  suppose  you  think  I  would  be 
more  use  to  you  now  if  I  had  been  a 
farmer  instead  of  a  sailor,"  he  wrote. 
"As  it  is,  I  am  just  on  my  feet  to  make 
something;  at  last  I  can  help  you  a 
little  now,  when  you  need  it,  and  after 
a  few  years  of  this  I  shall  be  where 
I  can  afford  to  think  of  a  change,  and 
coming  home,  and  taking  things  a  bit 
easier." 

If  help  would  sometimes  have  been 
welcome,  the  fact  was  never  men- 
tioned in  Mrs.  Hooper's  letters  and 
John  sent  no  money  then  or  in  the 
six  years  that  followed.  Nor  was  there 
urgent  need  of  any.  Weddings,  funer- 
als, and  grandchildren  coming  into 
the  world  laid  their  tax  at  one  time  and 
another  on  the  modest  estate,  but  with 
the  dwindling  of  the  home  family  the 
every-day  expenses  had  diminished  in 
proportion,  and  with  careful  manage- 
ment and  frugal  living  the  rental  of 
the  two  brick  stores  in  town  and  the 
income  from  the  few  acres  of  farming 
land  had  sufficed  for  all  purposes. 
More  than  for  money  Mrs.  Hooper  had 
wished  for  an  occasional  gift  that 
should  be  representative  of  the  strange 
lands  in  which  her  son  was  so  much 
at  home.  It  might  be  valueless  in  it- 
self so  that  it  offered  tangible  evidence 
of  countries  and  peoples  undreamed  of 
in  Welden.  Abby  Hunter's  sister  Rose, 
who  lived  in  Florida,  had  sent  her  a 
beautiful  collection  of  dried  and 
pressed  sea  mosses.  Mrs.  Colton's 
daughter,  who  had  married  a  rich  New- 
York  lawyer,  had  brought  her  mother 
from  Europe  a  dress  pattern  of  black 
silk  of  a  weight  and  luster  that  had 
dazed  the  Welden  dressmakers.  Back 
to  the  years  of  her  childhood  Mrs. 
Hooper  dimly  remembered  the  legends 
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of  an  aunt  in  New  Bedford  whose  hus- 
band was  a  sea  captain.  From  every 
voyage  he  had  brought  home  some 
treasure — a  real  India  shawl,  a  parrot, 
a  wonderfully  carved  box  of  sandal- 
wood. Others  than  Mrs.  Hooper 
noticed  this  omission.  Sophia  Peck 
said  boldly  to  her  one  day,  after  listen- 
ing to  a  description  of  some  South  Sea 
curiosities : 

"It's  funny  John  never  sends  you 
any  souvenirs  of  his  travels.  I  should 
think  there'd  be  lots  of  trinkets  he 
could  pick  up,  sailing  around  the  way 
he  does." 

"John  knows  I  never  cared  much  for 
trinkets,"  answered  his  mother  with 
loyal  falsehood.  "Besides,  I  don't  sup- 
pose it's  very  safe  sending  bundles  all 
the  way  from  where  he  is.  'Tisn't  as 
if  he  was  just  across  the  Atlantic." 

But  the  spoken  words  left  a  sting 
that  was  hard  to  be  borne.  A  delicate 
pride  had  kept  her,  in  the  past,  from 
suggesting  any  wish  of  her  own.  A 
stronger  pride  impelled  her  now  to 
break  this  reticence.  The  hint  was  con- 
veyed timidly,  but  in  terms  of  unmis- 
takable desire,  and  six  months  later  the 
Pacific  mail  brought  her  a  small  box 
bearing  the  imprint  of  a  firm  of  Lon- 
don and  Sydney  jewelers.  It  contained 
a  handsome  brooch  of  Australian  opal 
set  in  Australian  gold.  Carping  ton- 
gues were  silenced  and  if,  in  her  own 
heart,  Mrs.  Hooper  would  have  per- 
ferred  some  more  barbaric  ornament, 
a  specimen  of  primitive  craftsmanship, 
the  ungrateful  thought  was  buried 
without  speech. 

One  day  a  rumor  stole  out  from  the 
local  telegraph  office  and  ran  quickly 
through  the  village  street,  kindling 
speculation  and  discussion  as  it  passed. 
When  it  reached  the  ears  of  Miss  Peck 
she  waited  for  no  idle  conjectures,  but 
put  on  her  hat  and  started  for  the  rail- 
way station.  It  was  an  hour  when  no 
train  was  due  and  the  place  was  al- 
most deserted.  She  looked  in  at  the 
office  door  and  saw  Mike  Flannagan, 
the  operator,  sitting  on  the  station 
agent's  high  stool  and  catching  flies 
with  a  dexterity  bred  of  long  practice. 

"Mike,    what's    this     I     hear?"     she 


asked.     "Is  it  true  you've  had  a  cable- 
gram for  Mrs.  Hooper?" 

"That's  right,"  affirmed  Mike  cheer- 
fully. "All  the  way  from  Sydney, 
Australia.  Cable  to  New  York,  tele- 
graph from  New  York  to  Welden.  We 
don't  get  many  of  them  around  here !" 

"No,  I  guess  you  don't,"  asserted 
Miss  Peck.     "What  did  it  say?" 

Mike  pushed  his  straw  hat  a  little 
further  back  on  his  head  and  eyed  her 
quizzically. 

"See   here,   Miss   Peck,"   he   said   at 
length.     "You   ask   Mrs.   Hooper  that 
question.    She'll  tell  you  quick  enough.  !J 
Then  I  won't  get  meself  into  trouble 
for  telling  what  I've  no  business  to."  ;! 

"Seems  to  me  you're  terribly  afraid,  j| 
all  at  once,"  observed  Miss  Peck,  with 
scepticism. 

Mike  smiled  at  her  ingratiatingly. 
"I'm  not  afraid  you'd  do  anything  to 
make  me  harm,"  he  said.  "But  there's 
others  in  this  town  wouldn't  mind  step- 
ping into  my  job  and  I'm  pretty  well 
suited  with  it  meself.  So  I'm  on  the 
safe  side  if  I  mind  the  rules.  See? — 
It's  no  bad  news !"  he  called  after  her 
as  Miss  Peck  withdrew  from  the  door. 

The  station  agent  looked  over  from 
the  operator's  chair  by  the  window 
where  he  sat  fanning  himself.  "What's 
struck  you?"  he  asked. 

Mike  swung  around  to  face  him. 
"Don't  you  suppose  she'd  like  to  be 
the  first  to  tell  that  news  herself?"  he 
demanded.  "I  wouldn't  take  that 
pleasure  away  from  the  old  ladv  for  a 
farm."^ 

Straight  to  her  friend's  house  went 
Sophia  Peck  and,  without  stopping  to 
knock,  opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 
It  must  have  been  three  hours  since  the 
message  had  been  delivered  but  Mrs. 
Hooper  sat  by  the  window,  a  slip  of 
yellow  paper  in  her  lap  and  wiping  her 
glasses  as  if  for  its  first  perusal.  There 
was  no  need  for  questions.  At  the 
sight  of  Miss  Peck  she  laid  down  her 
glasses  and  lifted  the  paper  with  a  little 
flutter. 

"My  John  is  coming  home !"  she 
said. 

That  was  all  the  data  Welden  had 
for    its    gossip    during    the    following 
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month.  It  was  all  that  Mrs.  Hooper 
herself  knew.  The  cable  message  had 
stated  only  that  he  should  sail  from 
Sydney  the  next  day  and  was  coming 
straight  home.  Welden  puzzled  over 
the  news  and  guessed  blindly  at  the 
lacking  details.  Mrs.  Hooper  was 
neither  surprised  nor,  outwardly,  im- 
patient. She  had  always  expected  that 
her  son  would  come  home  some  day 
to  her,  she  had  waited  long  and  now 
he  was  coming  she  could  wait  the  few 
remaining  days  in  calmness. 

Mike  Flannagan  dropped  in  to  see 
her  one  evening,  his  pockets  stuffed 
with  steamship  and  railway  timetables. 
He  showed  her  that  John  must  have 
taken  the  Vancouver  steamer,  figured 
the  earliest  possible  moment  that  he 
could  arrive,  pointed  out  the  various 
possibilities  of  delay  and  gave  her  a 
local  folder  on  which  he  had  checked 
the  train  most  likely,  in  his  estimation, 
to  bring  the  wanderer  home. 

''You  don't  remember  my  John,  do 
you?"  asked  Mrs.  Hooper,  as  he  was 
leaving.  "No,  of  course  you  don't !"  she 
added,  laughingly.  "You  was  only  a 
baby  then.  I  remember  going  in  to  see 
your  mother  the  day  after  he  went 
away.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  a  house- 
ful of  babies  and  you  was  the  youngest 
Df  them  all.  I've  never  seen  John  since 
and  here  you  are,  telegraph  operator." 
She  laid  a  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder. 
'You've  been  a  good  boy  to  your 
nother,  Mike,"  she  said.  "And  now  my 
boy  is  coming  home  to  be  a  comfort 
:o  me  in  my  old  age." 

A  week  before  the  earliest  date  noted 
Dii  her  folder  Mrs.  Hooper  began 
watching  from  her  trellised  doorway  as 
:he  daily  Accommodation  from  Mon- 
real  drew  in  to  the  station.  Across 
two  empty  fields  she  could  see  the 
smoke  of  the  locomotive  rising  from 
:he  hollow  where  the  station  lay  and 
ler  eyes  would  travel  from  this  to  the 
:orner  where  John  must  leave  Depot 
street  and  turn  into  the  quiet,  shady 
oad  that  passed  her  door.  So  she  stood 
)n  the  seventh  day,  gazing  intently 
iown  the  street,  when  a  man  sprang 
)ver  the  low  paling  directly  opposite 
md  crossed  the  road.     He  was  a  tall, 


well-built  figure  of  a  man,  full  bearded 
and  of  a  ruddy  complexion.  She 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  half 
startled,  as  he  approached  her — then 
with  a  little  cry  she  ran  down  the 
steps. 

"My  boy!" 

"Mother!"  said  John  Hooper,  and 
folded  her  in  his  arms. 

"You  remembered  the  old  path!" 
she  said  wonderingly  as  they  mounted 
the  steps,  his  arm  still  around  her. 

"Of  course  I  remembered  the  old 
path!"  he  cried.  "I  remember  every- 
thing. There  never  used  to  be  any 
fence  there.  Did  you  suppose  I'd  for- 
gotten how  all  the  old  things  looked?" 

In  the  shelter  of  the  porch  he  placed 
both  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  held 
her  away  from  him.  He  looked  at  the 
slight  frame  with  its  drooping  shoul- 
ders, the  worn  hair  streaked  with  gray, 
the  flushed  cheeks  and  the  fine  wrin- 
kles on  the  delicate  skin,  the  eyes  so 
moist  and  bright  and  his  own  blurred. 
Memory  rose  up  and  smote  him.  He 
pulled  her  to  him  and  hid  her  face 
against  his  shoulders  and  kissed  the 
gray  hair  tenderly. 

"Never  mind,  Mother.  Home  at 
last !"  he  said  with  a  choking  in  his 
throat. 

Inside  the  house  he  sat  down  op- 
posite her,  his  hands  on  her  knees. 

"What  do  you  suppose  it  was  that 
did  the  business  ?"  he  asked  her.  "What 
was  it  that  made  me  as  homesick  as  a 
goat,  so  I  threw  up  my  berth  without  a 
day's  notice  and  went  out  and  bought  a 
ticket  for  the  first  steamer  home? 
Guess,  now !" 

"Why,  John,  I  haven't  the  faintest 
idea !"  said  his  mother  blankly. 

He  laughed.  "Well,  you're  the  guilty 
party.  And  this  is  just  what  did  it. 
See  here!" 

He  took  some  papers  from  his  pocket 
and  sorted  out  a  letter.  She  recognized 
her  own  handwriting.  He  spread  it 
open  before  her  and  she  saw  it  was 
the  last  one  she  had  written,  under  date 
of  May  fourteenth.  "Here,"  he  said, 
"read  this!" 

She  read  her  own  words :  "The 
Spring  is  beautiful  now  with  new  grass 
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and  apple,  peach,  cherry  and  pear 
trees  in  full  bloom.  The  air  is  loaded 
with  fragrance.  I  am  growing  some 
lettuce  under  glass  and  from  the  South 
we  are  getting  our  first  supply  of 
strawberries  '  and  asparagus.  Dande- 
lions are  plenty  in  the  meadows." 

She  looked  up  in  dismay.  "But, 
John !"  she  cried,  "that  was  in  May. 
Strawberries  and  asparagus  are  all 
gone  by  long  ago. 

John's  face  fell.  "By  Jove,  that's  so. 
Dandelion  greens,  too,  I  suppose?  And 
I've  been  thinking  all  the  way  home 
how  good  they  were  going  to  taste." 

"I  never  imagined  you'd  think  of 
dandelion  greens,"  said  Mrs.  Hooper, 
"after  all  the  wonderful  things  you've 
had  to  eat — pineapples  and  breadfruit 
and  cocoanuts  off  the  trees — " 

"Cocoanuts  !"  roared  John.  "Mother 
if  you  ever  name  cocoanuts  to  me 
there's  going  to  be  trouble!  I  never 
want  to  hear,  see,  or  smell  cocoanuts 
again  as  long  as  I  live.  You  don't 
understand  that,  do  you?"  he  added, 
seeing  the  look  of  perplexity  on  her 
face.  "Well,  I  don't  know  myself  what 
it  is  about  the  stuff  we  get  there.  It's 
not  like  fruit  and  nuts  at  home.  For 
one  thing,  it's  all  the  same  the  year 
round,  year  after  year,  and  you  get 
horribly  sick  of  it,  but  you  have  to 
keep  on  eating  it  because  you  can't 
get  anything  else." 

"Do  you  have  green  corn  down 
there?"  she  asked,  almost  timidly. 

"What!  Is  green  corn  ripe?  O,  I 
say!  I'm  glad  I  missed  the  straw- 
berries! What  else  is  there?  Tell  me, 
Mother.  I've  clean  forgotten  my  farm- 
ing, that's  a  fact !" 

He  took  a  boyish  delight  in  every 
item  of  the  possible  menus  unfolded  to 
him  and  his  mother's  spirits  rose  as  she 
saw  opportunities  multiply  for  giving 
him  pleasure. 

His  boxes  came  from  the  station, 
great,  yellow  camphor- wood  chests,  and 
were  taken  up  to  his  chamber.  He 
threw  open  the  blinds  and  let  in  the 
flood  of  warm,  afternoon  sunshine.  The 
room  was  spotlessly  clean  and  bright, 
the  old-fashioned  feather  bed  standing 
high  under  its  snowy  counterpane  and 


ruffled  pillow  shams.  The  bowl  and' 
pitcher  of  blue  and  white  ware  were| 
the  same  he  had  used  as  a  boy.  The 
wall  paper  was  modern,  but  the  old 
steel  engraving  of  Washington  Cross- 
ing the  Delaware  and  the  lithograph  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  still  hung  in 
their  respective  places.  At  the  head 
of  the  bed  stood  a  small  table  on  which 
were  a  night  lamp  and  a  Bible. 

While  Mrs.  Hooper  busied  herself  in 
the  kitchen,  John  wandered  through  the 
house,  finding  now  and  then,  among 
much  that  was  old  and  familiar,  the 
modern  touch  that  told  of  renewal  and 
repair.  He  sauntered  out  into  the 
piazza  and  around  the  house  tc 
the  garden.  There  were  rows  oi 
larkspur  and  sweet  peas  and  beds 
Of  petunias  and  mignonette,  with  a 
background  of  string  beans  and  toma-i 
toes  and  lettuce,  no  longer  under  glass  j 
He  looked  in  at  the  kitchen  door  andj 
was  driven  away  by  his  mother,  whc 
threatened  him  with  floury  fingers,  in 
a  glow  of  happy  excitement.  He  found 
the  last  number  of  the  Weekly  Courier 
and  sat  on  the  side  steps  reading  il 
while  the  sun  declined  in  the  west  as 
the  big  maple  at  the  rearward  cornel 
of  the  house  sent  a  lengthening  shadow 
athwart  him. 

When  his  mother  came  to  call  hiir 
to  supper  he  seemed  already  to  hav( 
lost  something  of  his  first  brusquenes* 
and  to  be  more  in  accord  with  th< 
pleasant  quietness  of  the  place.  T< 
the  restless  sea-farer  the  impression' 
of  peaceful  home  life  culminated  fit 
tingly  in  the  table  set  between  two  lon£ 
windows,  with  the  low,  western  sui 
shining  full  on  its  white  napery  an( 
china,  and  the  delicate  fragrance 
home-made  bread  and  fresh  butter  an( 
cream  hovering  over  it.  At  one  en( 
of  the  table  stood  a  large,  old-fashione( 
chair  with  rounded  back  and  arms  an( 
cushioned  seat.  Mrs.  Hooper  paused 
her  hand  resting  on  its  back. 

"This  is  your  place  now,  John,"  sh 
said. 

It  was  the  first  allusion  to  his  father 
She  had  tried  to  speak  naturally  but  he 
chin  quivered.  John  was  at  her  sid> 
and  suddenly  her  composure  broke  an< 
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the  tears  streamed  down  her  face.  "It 
has  been  lonesome,"  she  said,  and 
clung  to  his  shoulder  and  wept  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  lifted  her  head  and 
wiped  her  eyes.  "I  mustn't  spoil  your 
supper,"  she  said,  struggling  to  smile 
at  him,  "now  I've  got  you  back.  I 
cooked  a  little  extra  because  I  thought 
you'd  be  hungry  after  your  journey." 
»They  sat  down  and  the  gladness  came 
back  to  her  eyes  under  John's  praises 
of  her  supper.  There  were  cold  veal 
loaf  and  currant  jelly  and  hot  creamed 
potatoes  and  green  peas  and  ripe 
sliced  tomatoes  and  delicious  bread 
and  butter  and  sugar  cookies  and  a 
custard  pie. 

Wait    a    minute,    John,"    said    his 
mother  as  he  stretched  out  a  hand  to- 
wards the  pie.    "There's  something  else 
erhaps  you'd  better  see  first." 
She  disappeared  into  the  kitchen  and 
resently    returned    bearing    a    plate 
whereon  rose  a  feathery  mountain  of 
lot,  flaky,  white  shortcake,  all  stained 
nd   ripping  with   the    rosy    juice    of 
rushed   raspberries   and   topped   by   a 
nowy  mound  of  whipped  cream.     She 

Iet  it  down  before  him. 
"That's  the  nearest  I  could  come  to 
trawberry  shortcake,"  she  said,  apolo- 
etically. 

j  John  drew  a  deep  breath.     "Mother, 
've  been  the  biggest  kind  of  a  fool  all 

ese  years,"  he  said. 

They  were  still  at  the  table  when 
11a  walked  in,  John's  sister,  who  had 

arried  George  Bascom.  She  was  a 
ender  woman  of  about  thirty-five,  in 
'horn  her  mother's  delicate  vigor  was 
Dnsiderably  attenuated.  There  were 
eevish  lines  around  the  thin  nostrils 
id  the  corners  of  the  mouth  showed 

tendency  to  droop. 

"I  suppose  you're  brother  John,"  she 

id,   advancing  to   him   with   evident 

rvous  embarrassment. 

He  kissed  her  with  hearty  assurance. 

rs.  Hooper  drew  a  chair  up  to  the 

ble  and  insisted  on  giving  her  a  piece 

shortcake. 

:Tve  just  finished  my  supper,"  Ella 
lotested.  "I  left  George  putting  the 
(ildren  to  bed  and  I've  got  to  hurry 
lick  and  wash  the  dishes.     I'd  given 


up  expecting  we  ever  should  see  you 
again,"  she  added  to  John. 

They  asked  and  answered  questions, 
talking  in  the  desultory  manner  of 
people  who  have  nothing  in  common, 
but  are  bound  to  keep  up  an  appearance 
of  mental  interest. 

John  pushed  his  chair  away  from  the 
table,  tilted  it  back  at  a  comfortable 
angle,  and  drew  a  pipe  and  tobacco 
pouch  from  his  pocket.  The  two 
women  watched  him,  aghast,  as  he 
filled  the  pipe,  stowed  away  the  pouch, 
and  drew  forth  a  box  of  matches. 

His  mother  gave  a  little  gasp.  "You 
don't  mean  that  you've  taken  to  smok- 
ing, John !"  she  cried. 

He  looked  up  in  the  act  of  striking 
a  match  and  held  it  suspended  in  blank 
amazement.  "Taken  to  smoking!"  he 
repeated.  Then  he  threw  his  head 
back  and  laughed  immoderately. 
"That's  right !"  he  said.  "Father  never 
did  smoke,  did  he?  I've  forgotten. 
Why,  yes,  Mother  dear,  I  took  to  smok- 
ing just  about  twenty  years  ago  and 
I've  smoked  like  a  chimney  ever  since. 
Father  never  knew  what  he  missed!" 
He  lighted  his  pipe  and  turned  to  his 
sister,  puffing  gently.  As  he  caught  the 
expression  on  her  face  he  paused.  "Hey ! 
Don't  George  smoke,  either?"  he  asked. 

"I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say 
George  never  smokes,"  answered  Mrs. 
Bascom  stiffly.  "He  may  buy  a  cigar 
occasionally  when  he's  out  with  other 
men.  He  certainly  never  smokes  in  the 
house  in  my  presence." 

"Oh-h  !"  said  John.  He  took  another 
puff  in  sheer  abstraction.  As  the  thin 
cloud  drifted  across  the  table  his 
mother  coughed  mildly,  behind  her 
hand.  He  leaned  forward  and  laid  the 
pipe  down  upon  his  plate.  "All  off!" 
he  said,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully,  but 
he  was  heard  to  sigh  as  he  settled  back 
in  his  chair. 

There  was  a  minute  of  awkward 
silence,  then  Mrs.  Hooper  rose.  "I 
must  clear  away  the  things,"  she  said. 
"John,  don't  you  and  Ella  want  to  sit 
out  on  the  porch?  It's  just  the  pleas- 
antest  time  of  day  now." 

"No,"  said  Ella,  "I  must  run  home, 
I'd  stay  and  help  you  with  the  work, 
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Mother,  only  I  promised  little  Georgie 
I'd  be  back  and  hear  him  say  his  prayers 
before  he  got  to  sleep.  You  must  come 
over,  John,  and  see  your  nephew  and 
neices  as  soon  as  Mother's  looked  at 
you  long  enough.  You'll  find  George 
down  at  the  store  all  the  time  week 
days.  I  hope  you  won't  find  life  in 
Welden  too  dull  for  you." 

John  picked  up  his  pipe  and  went 
out  to  the  garden,  where  he  paced  back 
and  forth  and  smoked  while  his  mother 
washed  the  dishes.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
pleasant  hour*.  The  sun  was  down  but 
streaks  of  crimson  still  lingered  in  the 
west  and  overhead  the  clouds  were 
tinged  with  faint,  rosy  pink.  The  high 
horizon  was  embroidered  with  foliage 
of  elms  and  maples  and  their  tall  shapes 
loomed  in  the  twilight  at  once  strange 
and  familiar,  like  those  of  some  oft- 
repeated  dream.  Instead  of  the  salt 
pungency  of  the  sea  in  his  nostrils 
there  came  from  the  garden  a  cool, 
earthy  smell,  mingled  with  the  faint 
fragrance  of  sweet  peas  and  mignon- 
ette. It  was  New  England;  it  was 
home;  peaceful,  pleasant,  shut-in. 

His  mother  called  to  him  from  the 
porch.  Inside,  the  shades  were  drawn, 
the  big  lamp  lighted. 

"Now  tell  me  about  your  voyage," 
she  begged.  "I  want  to  hear  all  the 
'sailor  yarns'  about  where  you've  been 
and  what  you've  seen." 

He  began  with  some  of  the  common- 
places of  the  South  Sea  trader's  life, 
but  her  quest  for  adventure  was  not  to 
be  denied.  He  told  of  copra  and  pearl 
shell  and  low  coral  atolls  and  rugged, 
volcanic  mountains ;  and  then  he  told 
of  the  hurricane  in  the  Paumotus  where 
his  vessel  had  so  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing driven  upon  the  reef,  of  his  trouble 
with  the  socialist  sailor  who  shipped 
from  New  Zealand  and  mutinied  be- 
cause he  had  to  work  with  a  Chinaman, 
and  of  the  exciting  rescue  of  a  mission- 
ary who  was  attacked  by  the  cannibal 
natives  in  New  Guinea.  Some  things, 
of  course,  he  kept  back,  but  in  the  main 
his  narrative  was  free  and  open  and 
always  it  was  unconsciously  eloquent 
of  hot  sun  and  tingling  brine  and 
rushing  trade  winds. 


It  was  late  when  they  went  upstairs 
and  John's  light  was  soon  out.  A 
minute  later  his  mother  stole  softly  into 
the  room  and  tucked  him  in  with  a 
kiss  and  her  blessing  as  she  used  to 
do  when  he  was  a  boy.  Yes,  it  was 
home! 

For  a  few  weeks  John  was  a  celebrity 
in  Welden.  The  old  residents  who  re- 
membered him  as  a  boy  dropped  in 
casually  to  hear  his  adventures;  the 
younger  generation  of  men  scraped  ac- 
quaintance with  him  wherever  oppor- 
tunity offered.  The  older  women  were 
inclined  to  look  askance  at  him,  after 
a  few  stories  had  gone  abroad,  and  the 
young  ones,  who  saw  little  of  him, 
meditated  the  more  on  the  varied  and 
piquant  rumors  that  filtered  down  to 
them.  Two  great,  fluted,  white  shells 
appeared  as  ornaments  flanking  the 
Hooper  front  door  steps.  On  sunny 
days  Mrs.  Bascom's  wide  piazza  was 
carpeted  with  a  finely  woven  mat  of 
something  that  looked  like  palm-leaf, 
with  a  zigzag  design  in  black  and  a 
fringe  of  bright  red  and  yellow  wool. 
Callers  at  the  house  saw  the  genuine 
tortoise  shell  he  had  given  his  mother, 
— not  a  piece  of  shell  but  the  entire 
armor  of  the  animal.  They  saw,  too, 
the  long  strips  of  queer,  papery  cloth 
made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  and  col- 
ored in  bold  squares  and  circles,  and 
triangles,  which  the  savages  of  the 
South  Seas  wore  for  dresses.  So- 
phia Peck  was  granted  a  private  view 
of  John's  dress  suit,  a  rarity  in  Wel- 
den, and  could  describe  it  in  detail. 
Mrs.  Donovan,  the  washerwoman, 
spread  the  report  of  his  pongee  silk 
underwear,  and  more  than  one  staid 
matron  and  curious  damsel  found  an 
excuse  to  pass  the  Hooper  homestead 
on  washing  day  and  thereby  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  outlandish  night-gar- 
ments, which  he  called  pyjamas,  as  they; 
fluttered  on  the  line.  On  the  secondj 
day  of  his  arrival,  John  had  created  a 
sensation  by  strolling  through  the  vil-i 
lage  attired  in  a  white  drill  suit,  mostj 
suitable  to  the  hot  August  day,  butl 
unusual  and  thereby  improper  in  the! 
eyes  of  the  villagers.  When  his 
mother,  urged  to  the  point  by  Ella,  re- 
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monstrated  with  him  on  the  score  of 
making  people  stare,  he  replied  with  a 
grin,  "Let  'em  stare,  Mother.  I'm  not 
bashful.  It'll  do  'em  good  to  have 
something  new  to  talk  about,"  and  he 
continued  to  wear  white  during  the  hot 
weather.- 

The  first  Sunday  brought  about  a 
more  serious  difference.  Mrs.  Hooper 
asked  John  to  accompany  her  to  church 
and  he  flatly  refused.  This  time  she 
did  not  accept  defeat  so  easily.  Argu- 
ments of  duty  and  conscience  were  so 
obviously  unavailing  that  she  soon  fell 
back  on  pleading  for  the  mere  looks  of 
the  thing  and  her  own  feelings. 

"I'll  go  if  you  let  me  wear  a  white 
suit,"  said  John  teasingly. 

"I  want  you  to  go  looking  so  I  can 
be  proud  to  be  seen  with  you,"  re- 
torted his  mother.  "I  don't  want  folks 
to  think  I'm  taking  the  miller  to  church. 
When  Susie  Colton"  and  her  husband 
visited  here  they  went  to  church  with 
Mrs.  Colton  and  he  wore  a  Prince 
Albert  coat  and  a  stovepipe  hat  and 
kid  gloves." 

"My,  what  a  howling  swell!"  said 
John.  "But  I  haven't  a  frock  coat  to 
my  name,  so  that  let's  me  out." 

"Haven't  you  got  a  tall  hat?"  asked 
Mrs.  Hooper,  wistfully. 

"Nary  a  bell  topper,"  said  John. 

"Of  course,"  she  hastened  to  add, 
rft's  not  to  show  off  clothes  that  I  want 
you  to  go.  Your  blue  suit  looks  nice 
enough.  It's  because  I  want  you  with 
me  and  I  shall  feel  terrible  if  you  make 
me  go  alone." 

John  yielded  finally,  with  bad  grace. 
He  fidgetted  in  the  pew  during  the  long 
sermon  and  at  the  close  of  the  service 
Jrefused  to  go  up  and  speak  to  the  min- 
ster and  hurried  his  mother  home  with- 
out stopping  for  chat  with  anyone. 

"Never  again,  Mother.  Never  again  !" 
he  said  firmly.    "I'd  do  a  good  deal  for 
|rou,  but  that's  asking  too  much." 
J  "I'll  never  ask  it  again,"  said  Mrs. 
ilooper,  almost  in  tears. 

Welden  was  not  tolerant  in  the  mat- 
er of  church  going.  Respectable 
eople  went  to  church ;  those  who  did 
ot  go  ranged  from  "queer"  to  down- 
ight  disreputable  characters,  and  Mrs. 


Hooper  knew  well  that  John's  attitude 
would  place  him  before  the  community 
in  an  unfavorable  light. 

But  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  out- 
side the  house  or  within,  John  estab- 
lished his  own  habits  with  small  re- 
gard for  precedent  or  the  "speech  o' 
people."  After  a  few  nights  he  dis- 
carded the  voluptuous  feather  bed  pro- 
vided for  him  and  insisted  on  sleeping 
upon  the  hard  mattress.  This  seemed 
to  Mrs.  Hooper  no  worse  than  a  per- 
verted taste,  but  when  he  fell  into  the 
way  of  going  to  his  room  for  an  hour 
or  two  every  afternoon  and  lying  on 
top  of  the  bed  she  was  moved  to  re- 
proach. 

"I'm  afraid  you've  forgotten  your 
early  bringing  up,"  she  said  sorrow- 
fully. 

"I've  been  a  long  time  away  from 
home,"  John  admitted.  "Other  lands, 
other  manners,  you  know." 

So  the  ruffled  pillow  shams  followed 
the  feather  bed  and  every  day  after 
dinner  Mrs.  Hooper  climbed  the  stairs 
to  turn  back  the  white  counterpane  and 
spread  a  steamer  rug  of  John's  over  her 
patch-work  quilt.  "Ship  shape  and 
comfy,"  as  John  expressed  it.  Here  he 
would  lie  and  smoke  his  pipe,  for  he 
respected  his  mother's  wishes  suffici- 
ently to  refrain  from  smoking  in  the 
rooms  below.  But  strong  navy  cut  is 
not  to  be  confined  by  the  closing  of  a 
door  and  the  insidious  aroma  perco- 
lated out  through  cracks  and  keyholes 
and  stole  downstairs,  where  it  lingered 
in  the  hallway  and  clung  to  the  cur- 
tains. Mrs.  Hooper  caught  a  whiff  of 
it  now  and  then  to  her  alarm,  and  then 
it  seemed  to  disappear,for  she  no  longer 
noticed  it.  One  day  John  came  across 
some  choice  specimens  of  coral  in  one 
of  his  boxes  and  called  to  his  mother 
to  come  and  see  them.  She  sat  for  an 
hour  looking  and  listening  to  new  tales 
of  tropic  seas  and  marine  wonders  be- 
fore she  realized  that  he  had  been  smok- 
ing all  the  time. 

The  very  next  afternoon  Sophia  Peck 
came  in.  Her  visits  were  rarer  now 
than  of  old  and  she  was  no  sooner  in- 
side the  house  than  her  nose  went  into 
the  air,  sniffing  vigorously. 
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"Well,  I  must  say  that  don't  seem 
natural  in  this  house,"  she  remarked. 

"What,  can  you  smell  it  down  here?" 
cried  Mrs.  Hooper. 

Sophia  looked  at  her  steadily.  "Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  can't 
smell  it?"  she  demanded. 

Mrs.  Hooper's  eyes  dropped  like 
those  of  a  guilty  child.  "No — I  can't," 
she  faltered.  "I — I  guess  I  must  be 
pretty  well  used  to  it.  I  don't  mind 
it  a  bit  any  more.  But  he  never  smokes 
in  the  house,  except  in  his  own  room." 

"I  never  thought  you'd  allow  smok- 
ing in  any  room  in  your  house,  Lydia. 
But  I  guess  John's  been  used  to  a 
pretty  free  life,"  commented  Sophia. 

Mrs.  Hooper  straightened  up.  "He's 
been  master  of  an  ocean  vessel  for  a 
good  many  years,"  she  said,  "and  I 
don't  expect  he's  been  in  the  habit  of 
being  dictated  to  much  by  women  folks. 
Sea  captains  have  the  responsibility  of 
too  many  lives  on  their  hands  for  that. 
And  I  can  tell  you,"  she  went  on 
warmly,  "it  seems  pretty  good  to  me 
to  have  a  man  around  the  house  once 
more  to  take  a  little  responsibility. 
He's  finished  haying  down  in  the  Strat- 
ton  lot  and  I  didn't  have  to  give  it  a 
thought,  and  he  got  three  tons  more 
than  I  did  last  year.  And  he  looks  after 
all  the  rents  and  repairs." 

"Yes,"  assented  Sophia  drily.  "I 
heard  he  told  the  Appleby's  he'd  raise 
on  their  rent  if  they  didn't  pay  up 
quicker." 

"So  he  did !"  cried  Mrs.  Hooper. 
"And  to-day  they're  paid  up  in  full,  for 
the  first  time  in  months !  They'd 
worried  me  almost  to  death,  dragging 
behind  so  all  the  time." 

Two  months  sped  by  and  the  cool, 
October  days  drew  on.  The  village 
street  flamed  with  the  warm  reds  and 
yellows  of  its  maples,  but  the  air 
breathed  of  frost. 

"Mother,  how  do  we  keep  this  house 
warm  in  winter-time?"  asked  John  one 
morning,  coming  down  to  breakfast 
with  a  blue  nose  and  chattering  teeth. 

Mrs.  Hooper  looked  at  him  in  con- 
cern. "You  poor  boy!  And  it  hasn't 
begun  to  be  cold  weather  yet!  Why, 
we  never  have  heated  the  chambers. 


I'd  like  to  have  a  furnace  put  in  but  I 
don't  know  as  I  can  afford  it  just  now. 
We  can'  set  up  a  stove  in  your  room, 
or  get  one  of  those  kerosene  heaters." 

The  oil  heater  was  installed  but  John 
took  no  more  siestas  in  his  room  and 
spent  more  and  more  of  his  time,  both 
afternoon  and  evening,  away  from 
home !  Mrs.  Hooper  asked  no  ques- 
tions, but  she  was  troubled  in  mind, 
fearing  not  so  much  for  anything  he 
might  be  doing  as  for  unfriendly  criti- 
cism thereon.  The  voice  of  the  outside 
world,  once  communicated  by  Sophia 
Peck,  seldom  reached  her  ears  now.  and 
it  was  not  until  Ella  Bascom  suddenly 
burst  into  complaint  and  reproaches 
that  her  worst  fears  were  confirmed. 

"Do  you  know  where  he  spends  his 
time,  Mother?"  demanded  Ella  passion- 
ately. "Down  at  the  hotel,  playing 
cards  and  spinning  yarns  and  drinking 
with  drummers  and  all  the  riff-raff  of 
the  town  !  It's  a  shame !  George  says 
there  isn't  a  day  passes  that  someone 
doesn't  say  something  to  him.  about  it, 
till  he's  so  mortified  he  don't  want  to 
look  anybody  in  the  face !  And  the 
stories  he  tells !  Do  you  know  what 
he's  got,  that  he's  showed  to  men  there 
at  the  hotel?  Fishhooks  made  of  hu- 
man bones !  Bones  of  men  that  have 
been  killed  and  eaten — and  he  bought 
the  fishhooks  from  the  very  cannibals 
that  did  it !  Did  you  know  he  had 
such  things?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Hooper  with 
a  shudder.  "He's  shown  them  to  me. 
Other  things,  too." 

"Well,  wouldn't  you  think,  now  he's 
got  back  to  civilization,  he'd  be  glad 
to  forget  about  them?  But  he  seems 
to  take  delight  in  parading  his  associa- 
tion with  savages  before  the  whole  I 
town,  as  if  it  was  something  to  be  ' 
proud  of." 

"Ella,    I'm   surprised   at   you!"   said,' 
Mrs.   Hooper  sternly.     "You  talk  like  j 
an  ignorant  child.     John  hasn't  associ- 
ated  with  savages  any  more  than  a  mis- 1 
sionary  associates  with   them,  or  any  i 
more  than  George  associates  with  Tim 
Muldoon  because  Tim    trades    at    his 
store.     And  you  ought  to  know  that 
there  isn't  a  man  in  Welden  that  has 
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seen  one-tenth  part  of  the  world  that 
John  has  or  that  knows  one-tenth  as 
much.  It  would  look  better  in  you  to 
stand  up  for  your  brother  a  little,  in- 
stead of  running  him  down  as  if  he  was 
a  stranger." 

"He's  worse  than  a  stranger,"  re- 
torted Ella.  "He  does  things  a  stranger 
wouldn't  dare  to.  Down  at  the  store 
the  other  day  he  was  helping  George 
unload  some  barrels  of  phosphate  and 
one  dropped  on  his  toes  and  he  swore 
at  George  dreadfully.  George  said  he 
never  even  heard  of  such  language  as 
he  used.  And,  anyway,  Mother,  what 
right  has  he  to  loaf  around  like  this, 
living  on  you?  •  Why  don't  he  settle 
down  to  some  work,  if  he's  going  to 
stay  here?" 

"That,"  said  Mrs.  Hooper,  "is  John's 
business— and  mine.  There's  no  call 
for  you  or  George  Bascom  or  anybody 
else  in  Welden  to  worry  themselves  on 
that  account.  John  Hooper  never  cost 
his  father  or  me  a  cent  from  the  day 
he  was  eighteen  years  old  and  he  never 
so  much  as  set  foot  in  his  father's  house 
from  that  day  till  last  August.  You 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  girls  lived  at 
home  till-  you  was  a  good  deal  past 
eighteen;  you  had  money  regularly 
from  your  father  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  you've  had  more  than  a  little  from 
the  estate  since.  George  is  doing  well 
now,  I  understand,  and  if  John  wants 
to  stay  here  awhile  and  do  nothing  ex- 
cept take  some  of  the  burdens  off  my 
shoulders,  that's  his  privilege." 

Bravely  as  she  had  defended  the 
breach,  Mrs.  Hooper  was,  nevertheless, 
driven  to  take  counsel  with  John  him- 
self. "I  hate  to  think  that  you're  giv- 
ing 'em  that  much  excuse  to  talk  about 
you,"  she  concluded.  "They're  so  ig- 
norant, and  they  don't  understand." 

John  swore  under  his  breath. 
"They're  such  a  pack  of  tattle-tales !" 
he  said.  "George  Bascom's  store  is 
worse  than  a  woman's  sewing  circle. 
Talk  about  the  hotel !  Once  in  a  while 
there's  a  man  with  some  sense  down 
there,  but  that  crowd  at  the  store  is 
a  regular  gang  of  tabby  cats  and  sis- 
sies and  George  is  the  worst  one  of 
the  lot.     Not  one  of  them  was   ever 


fifty  miles  from  Welden  in  his  life  and 
they  have  about  as  much  idea  of  the 
world  as  an  intelligent  clam." 

"You  haven't  got  much  saved  up, 
have  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Hooper  irrele- 
vantly." 

He  laughed  ruefully.  "No! — the 
more  fool  I !  But  Jack  ashore  is  a 
foolish  chap,  and  the  captain's  not 
much  better.  That  sounds  like  poetry, 
but  it's  fact." 

"I've  been  thinking,"  she  pursued, 
"that  if  you  wanted  to  go  into  some 
kind  of  business  here  I  could  borrow 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  from 
Mr.  Wellman  at  the  bank.  The  Apple- 
bys  said  they  thought  of  giving  up 
the  store.  You  understand  trading  and 
perhaps  you'd  be  happier  if  you  had 
something  to  take  up  your  time." 

"How  would  you  borrow  the 
money?"  he  asked.  "On  what  secur- 
ity?" 

"I'd  have  to  give  a  mortgage  on 
the  brick  stores,  I  suppose.  They're 
mine,  to  do  as  I  please  with,"  she  added 
with  a  touch  of  defiance. 

John  fell  to  brooding.  "I'll  have  to 
think  about  that,"  he  said.  "I'll  have 
to  think  it  over,  Mother." 

Then  he  came  over  to  his  mother, 
and,  kneeling  clumsily  on  the  floor,  put 
his  head  in  her  lap  and  his  arms  around 
her. 

"Well,  my  son?"  she  asked. 

"I've  got  to  go  back,  Mother,"  he 
said.  "I've  been  fighting  it,  and  fighting 
it,  but  it's  no  use.  This  town  would 
drive  me  mad.  But  that  isn't  it.  The 
cold  weather  freezes  me  to  my  marrow 
and  I  hate  it.  But  that's  not  it,  either.  I 
took  a  long  walk  to-day,  up  to  the  top  of 
Stearns'  hill,  and  looked  around.  Why, 
I'd  give  two  fingers  off  my  hand,  right 
now,  for  a  sight  of  open  ocean,  with  a 
sail  overhead,  and  a  coral  reef  with 
the  surf  rolling  in,  and  the  salt  in  the 
air,  and  a  blue  lagoon  with  a  trader's 
shanty  on  the  beach,  and  some  bare- 
legged natives,  and  cocoanut  trees 
growing — yes,  by  Jove !  Mother,  co- 
coanuts !  and  I'd  eat  'em  and  be  grate- 
ful, too !"  He  rose  and  began  pacing 
the  room.  "Of  course  I  know  I 
couldn't  hang  around  here  forever  do- 
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ing  nothing.  Ella  was  right  enough 
about  that.  I'd  soon  go  to  the  dogs. 
But  what  is  there  for  me  to  do?  Shut 
myself  up  in  a  brick  store  and  sell  rib- 
bon by  the  yard  to  Minnie  Freeman? 
or  listen  to  such  an  insufferable  pack 
of  duffers  as  George  Bascom  has 
around  his  place? — Oh,  no !"  He  halted 
before  her.  "Why,  Mother,  I'm  not 
forty  years  old  yet.  I'm  a  seaman  by 
profession  and  I've  been  captain  for 
six  years.  I'd  look  pretty  settling 
down  to  tend  store  in  a  Vermont  vil- 
lage, wouldn't  I?  I  never  figured  this 
thing  out  when  I  left  Sydney.  I  just 
took  a  notion  I  wanted  to  see  the  old 
place  and  you  once  more  and  I  started 
off  without  giving  it  two  thoughts." 
He  resumed  his  walk.  "But  if  you  re- 
member how  I  wanted  to  go  to  sea 
when  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  take  that 
and  multiply  it  by  the  older  I  am  and 
the  more  I  know  and  you'll  have  some 
faint  notion  of  how  much  I  want  to 
go  now." 

Mrs.  Hooper  sat  in  her  chair  very 
straight  and  still,  her  hands  again 
clasped  in  her  lap,  when  he  spoke  no 
more. 

"You're  of  age,  John,"  she  said. 

He  came  quickly  up  to  her  and 
caught  her  hands  in  his. 

"You  helped  me  to  go  before,"  he 
said.  "You've  got  to  say  I  may  go 
this  time." 

She  rose  with  a  hurried  movement. 
"I  couldn't  keep  you  then,"  she  said, 
"and  I  can't  keep  you  now,"  and  with- 
drawing her  hands  from  his  clasp  she 
went  out  into  the  kitchen  and  shut  the 
door. 

As  they  sat  at  the  supper  table,  the 
meal  nearly  over,  Mrs.  Hooper  sud- 
denly asked : 

"Can  you  get  your  old  ship  back 
again?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  John.  "No, 


probably  not.  I  wish  I  hadn't  been 
such  a  fool  and  had  saved  up  my 
money.  If  I  had  five  hundred  pounds 
I'd  buy  a  schooner  of  my  own  and 
ask  no  odds  of  anybody.  But  I  don't 
worry  about  that.  I'll  get  a  command, 
all  right.  They  know  me  pretty  well, 
down  there." 

A  week  later  Mrs.  Hooper  stood  on 
the  porch  bareheaded  in  the  frosty, 
November  sunshine,  her  hands  clasped 
behind  her,  watching  an  express  wagon 
loaded  with  two .  great  camphorwood 
chests  as  it  rattled  away  from  before 
the  house.  John  came  running  up  the 
steps  from  the  walk,  where  he  had 
helped  in  the  loading. 

"I'm  off !"  he  cried,  taking  his  mother 
in  his  arms. 

She  drew  back  a  little  and  brought 
her  hands  forward.  There  was  a 
bulky  envelope  in  one  of  them.  "This 
is  for  you,"  she  said. 

"What?"  John  took  it  curiously  and 
peered  into  it.  It  was  full  of  green- 
backs, he  caught  sight  of  one  hundred 
dollar  denominations.  "What  is  this, 
Mother?" 

"It's  the  mortgage."  She  choked  a 
little  but  recovered  and  went  on.  "I 
want  you  to  have  it.  I  want  you  to 
buy  a  ship  of  your  own  and  call  her  the 
Lydia  Hooper.  The  sea  is  your  life, 
I  know.  I  have  dreamed  of  it,  some- 
times. Be  a  good  man  and  write  to 
me.    That's  all  I  ask." 

He  held  her  tight  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head before  he  could  speak. 

"She'll  be  a  good  ship,  Mother,"  he 
said. 

He  stumbled  down  the  steps  and 
hurried  off  down  the  street.  Mrs. 
Hooper  turned  and  felt  blindly  for  the 
door-knob.  She  entered  the  silent 
house  and  groped  her  way  across  the 
empty  room  to  her  chair  by  the  win- 
dow— a  frail,  bent,  gray,  old  woman. 
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The  Biography  of  a  Trout 


By  JOHN  W.  TITCOMB 


HAD  you  suddenly  dropped  down 
in  Vermont  at  the  time  this 
story  begins  you  would  not 
have  believed  that  it  was  midwinter. 
The  proverbial  January  thaw  was  so 
thorough  that  the  ice  which  covered 
the  streams  for  two  months  had  broken 
up  and  "gone  out"  in  a  freshet.  The 
snow  was  still  deep  in  the  dense  woods, 
but  only  a  few  patches  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  open  hillsides. 

The  wife  of  the  mayor  of  a  small 
city  among  the  Green  Mountains  had 
just  filled  a  bowl  with  water  from  the 
tap.  In  it  she  saw  a  little  round  thing 
no  larger  than  a  small  pea  and  of  a 
pale  pink  color,  with  two  little  dark 
spots  on  it.  She  took  it  in  the  palm 
of  her  hand  and  looked  at  it  closely. 
The  warmth  in  her  hand  caused  some- 
thing in  this  strange  little  ball  to  move. 
The  two  spots  moved  and  then  the 
whole  inside  of  the  little  ball  seemed 
to  move.  When  replaced  in  the  bowl 
of  water,  after  an  hour  or  so,  the  little 
ball  had  split  open  and  now  had  a 
tail.  The  tail  wiggled  and  pushed  the 
ball  around  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl ; 
then  a  shell-like  covering  dropped  off 
and  there  was  a  little  fish. 

Unlike  larger  fishes,  it  had  a  very 
big  sac  on  its  stomach  which  was  al- 
most as  large  as  the  ball  had  been. 
The  lady  had  never  seen  a  newly  born 
baby  fish  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  As  it  had  come  with  the 
water,  she  put  the  bowl  under  the  tap 
and  letting  the  water  drip  into  it,  it  was 
just  what  the  baby  fish  needed.  The 
room  was  warm  but  the  fresh  water 
from  the  tap  keeps  the  little  fellow 
cool  and  each  drop  carries  with  it  into 
the  bowl  a  bit  of  air.  Fishes  need  air 
just  as  much  as  boys  and  girls  do. 

The  lady  tried  to  feed  the  little  thing, 


but  it  did  not  touch  the  crumbs  of  bread 
which  she  gave  it.  Most  of  the  time 
it  lay  very  quiet,  but  when  disturbed 
it  wiggled  its  tail  and  tried  to  swim. 
It  could  only  circle  around  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bowl  and  even  with  much 
more  space  it  could  not  do  much  better 
because  the  big  sac  is  a  clumsy  load 
for  it  to  carry. 

Now  have  you  guessed  that  the  little 
ball  was  a  fish  egg  and  the  two  little 
dark  spots  in  the  egg  were  the  eyes  of 
a  baby  fish?  The  little  fish  had  been 
curled  around  the  yolk  in  the  egg  and 
when  the  shell  broke  open  it  uncurled. 
First  the  tail  stuck  out  of  the  crack 
in  the  shell,  for  you  must  know  that 
it  is  the  usual  thing  for  fishes  to  come 
into  the  world  tail  first,  otherwise  they 
do  not  live.  Our  baby  fish  could  not 
back  away  from  the  shell  because  its 
little  fins  were  still  inside  of  it.  So 
it  just  wiggled  its  tail  until  the  crack 
in  the  shell  grew  larger  and  then  the 
shell  fell  off. 

The  sac  on  its  stomach  is  the  yolk 
of  the  egg  and  is  called  the  umbilical 
sac.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  yolk  of 
a  hen's  egg?  Well,  eggs  of  fishes 
also  have  yolks,  which  become  the 
food  sacs  of  the  fishes  when  they 
hatch.  With  some  kinds  of  fishes  this 
yolk  or  bread  sac  contains  enough 
food  to  last  from  three  to  six  weeks, 
and  our  baby  fish  is  one  of  this  kind, 
for  it  is  a  trout. 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our 
story.  Where  did  the  egg  come  from? 
Have  you  heard  of  fish  stories?  Well, 
this  is  a  true  fish  story. 

Away  back  on  the  hills  is  a  fine  trout 
stream  made  up  of  a  number  of  little 
brooks  which  have  their  start  still 
farther  up  in  the  hills.  In  the  fall  of 
the  year  when  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
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take  on  such  brilliant  hues  the  trout  in 
the  brooks  also  have  bright  colors. 
The  male  trout  are  the  brighter,  but 
both  males  and  females  have  more 
vivid  colors  at  this  time  than  at  any 
other.  It  is  at  this  season  that  the 
trout  gather,  like  children,  in  schools. 
Those  in  the  lakes  and  ponds  move  to 
places  where  the  water  is  not  deep  or 


wild  at  this  season  but  it  is  best  not 
to  let  them  see  you  nor  feel  any  jar 
on  the  banks.  Now  look  sharply  into 
the  water.  At  first  you  see  only  the 
water  and  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 
Then  something  moves  quickly  as  a 
fish  darts  at  one  of  its  mates ;  another 
fish  almost  leaps  out  of  the  water  and 
you  feel  just  a  bit  of  a  sprinkle  of  cool 
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towards  the  mouth  of  a  stream,  while 
those  in  streams  gather  in  pools  and 
move  up  against  the  current  of  water. 
Let  us  follow  a  school  of  trout  which 
has  just  met  at  the  mouth  of  a  brook. 
Get  down  on  your  hands  and  knees 
and  creep  softly  to  the  bank  just 
where  the  water  tumbles  over  a  log 
into  the  pond.     The  fish  are  not  very 


water  on  your  nose ;  then  the  two  fishes 
become   quiet.      Now   that   your   eyes 
have  become  used  to  the  light  in  the 
water,  beside  the  two  frisky  trout  you 
see  ten  or  twenty  more.     All  of  them   j 
are    heading    toward  the  place  where   | 
the     water     gurgles     over     the     log. 
Each   fish  slowly  moves  its  fins  back   | 
and   forth   just   enough   to   hold   itself  i 
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from  drifting  away  with  the  current 
of  water,  and  now  and  again  one  trout 
darts  after  another  like  children  at 
play. 

But  the  trout  are  not  playing.  A 
Mr.  Trout  has  sidled  up  to  a  Miss 
Trout  and  he  wants  the  other  fellows 
to  keep  away  from  his  chosen  mate. 
Sometimes  the  lady  trout  has  many 
admirers  and  in  such  cases  the  one 
who  can  fight  away  the  others  claims 
her  as  his  bride,  so  Mr.  Trout  has  to 
fight  more  or  less  during  all  the  trip 
up  stream. 

The  journeys  of  the  trout  usually 
occur  at  night,  when  they  move  up 
stream  a  little  way  until  they  find  a 
nice,  sheltered  pool.     Then  follows  a 

eriod  of  lazy  but  happy  days  spent  in 
(this  or  other  pools  still  farther  up  the 

tream. 

They  do  not  feel  very  hungry  but 
still  have  appetite  enough  to  snap  at 
"nsects  which  may  be  so  unfortunate 

s  to  drop  on  the  water  above  them. 
ft  is  pleasant  also    to    eat    an    angle 

orm  which  may  have  fallen  into  the 
ater  from  a  crumbling  bank.      Now 

nd  then  a  trout  is  deceived  and  strikes 

t  a  make-believe  fly  which  some  angler 


has  dangled  over  the  pool.  The  make- 
believe  fly  is  fastened  to  a  hook;  and 
although  he  feels  the  prick  of  the  hook 
in  his  jaw  it  does  not  pain  him  much; 
but  he  sees  he  is  caught  and  struggles 
to  escape.  His  mates  scurry  in  all 
directions ;  some  hide  under  the  banks, 
some  rush  up  to  the  next  pool,  and 
others  rush  down  stream.  The  fish  on 
the  hook  rushes  about  in  the  deserted 
pool  until  he  succeeds  in  winding  the 
snell  around  a  root.  The  excited  an- 
gler pulls  just  a  little  too  hard.  The 
line  breaks,  leaving  a  short  piece  at- 
tached to  the  root  but  the  trout  is  free. 
Quickly  he  rushes  under  the  bank  and 
hides  his  head  with  its  torn  jaw.  We 
may  imagine  he  is  thinking  how  fool- 
ish he  was  and  that  he  will  not  again 
be  deceived  by  an  artificial  fly.  But 
who  knows  whether  he  will  not  be  the 
first  one  in  the  pool  again  to  get  caught 
on  a  hook? 

The  angler  on  the  bank  has  been  do- 
ing some  thinking  about  the  good  fight 
this  trout  made,  and  he  can  tell  you 
about  another  trout  which  once  got  on 
his  hook  but  which  slipped  back  into 
the  water  when  he  was  taking  him 
off.  However,  his  eye  was  torn  out 
and  remained  on  the  hook.  The  an- 
gler had  been  told  that  the  eyes  of 
fishes  make  good  bait;  so  he  just  left 
this  eye  on  the  hook  and  cast  it  into 
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the  pool.  Soon  he  had  another  bite 
and  when  he  landed  a  small  trout  he 
found  it  was  the  very  fish  which  had 
lost  its  eye.  We  shall  have  to  excuse 
the  trout  for  being  so  greedy  as  to  bite 
its  own  lost  eye  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  little  fellow  and  did  not  know 
any  better.  I  tell  you  about  it  in  order 
to  assure  you  that  fishes  apparently 
suffer  little  or  no  pain  when  hooked. 

Now  where  did  we  leave  our  trout? 
Oh,  yes,  he  was  hiding  under  the  bank. 
Well,  he  does  not  mind  the  torn  jaw 
much  and  soon  looks  about  for  his 
friends.  One  by  one  the  school  as- 
sembles again  and  Mr.  Trout  finds  his 
mate. 

The  water  in  the  little  brook  is  grow- 
ing cooler  every  day  and  finally,  when 
the  stream  swells  with  the  rain  until 
its  banks  are  full,  the  whole  school  of 
trout  moves  up  stream.  A  heavy  rain, 
raising  the  water  in  the  stream,  is  al- 
ways a  signal  for  the  fish  to  move  on. 
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More  utti,e  Fish 


Freaks 

The  two  in  which  we  are  interested 
are  an  odd-looking  pair.  Mrs.  Trout 
is  now  five  years  old  and  weighs  a 
pound.  She  was  born  in  this  brook 
and  did  not  grow  very  fast  until  two 
years  of  age.  Then  she  found  her- 
self in  a  pond  which  had  been  made 
by  a  fisherman. 

There  were  deep  places  in  the  pond 
much  like  the  pools  in  the  brook,  and 
there  were  shallow  places  where  pond 
lilies  and  water  plants  grew.  Here, 
too,  the  water  was  warmer  in  the  sum- 
mer time  and  many  insects  laid  their 
eggs  in  it  or  on  the  plants  and  these 
kept  hatching  out.  The  warmer  the 
water  the  faster  the  insects  hatched 
out.  Among  these  were  caddis  worms, 
which  turn  into  flies  and  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  water  and  fly  away — if  they 
can — before  a  fish  catches  them.  You 
will  find  some  more  about  them 
farther  on.  All  these  insects  and  their 
eggs  or  larvae  make  food  for  the  fishes. 

So  Mrs.  Trout  had  more  room  and 
more  food  and  as  a  result  she  had 
grown  into  a  fine,  large  trout  when  five 
years  old. 

Mr.  Trout  is  only  a  little  over  two 
years  old  and  weighs  only  a  quarter  of 
a  pound.  It  is  really  funny  to  see  how 
fierce  he  can  be  when  other  trout  come 
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near  his  mate.  Some  of  them  are  big 
fellows,  but  he  drives  them  all  away. 
He  has  lived  the  most  of  his  life  in  the 
brook,  where  he  must  exercise  a  good 
deal  in  order  to  get  a  living.  As  a  re- 
sult he  is  more  active  than  the  lazy- 
big  fellows  who  loafed  around  in  the 
still,  deep  waters  of  the  pond. 

When  Mr.  Trout  is  not  fighting 
away  other  fish  he  busies  himself  in 
making  love  to  his  mate.  He  does 
this  by  circling  about  over  and  under 


out  in  the  gravel  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trout  is  their  nest.  In  nest  building 
the  trout  family  prefer  a  hard  and 
gravelly  bottom,  where  they  brush  off 
all  moss  or  other  water  plants,  and 
any  loose  sticks  and  stones.  Some- 
times they  cannot  find  such  a  good 
place,  and  may  have  to  dig  a  deep  hol- 
low through  thick  weeds  until  they 
reach  gravel,  making  a  nest  six  or 
eight  inches  deep,  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful  green  water    plants.      In    lakes, 


Packing  trout  eggs,  Grand  Mesa,  Colorado 


er.    Sometimes    he   bites   her   gently 

bout  her  throat  as  if  trying  to  caress 

er  just  as  a  child  does  to  his  mother. 

They  both  like  to  rub  their  sides  on 

he  gravelly  bottom,  and,  with  an  oc- 

:asional  flirt  of  the  tail,  they  make  the 

)ebbles  and  gravel  fly  until  the  spot 

wer  which  they  rest  becomes  a  hollow, 

Ind  quite  clean  and  bright  compared 

vith  its  surroundings.  Perhaps  it  is  not 

nown  that  many  kinds  of  fishes  have 

lests.  This  clean,  bright  spot  hollowed 


where  the  bottom  is  mostly  fine  sand, 
they  have  been  known  to  make  nests 
a  foot  deep  by  rubbing  away  the  sand, 
the  pebbles  settling  to  the  bottom. 

At  first  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trout  work 
on  their  nest  only  at  night,  but  later 
on  they  become  more  absorbed  and  re- 
main on  the  nest  during  the  day  as 
well.  Usually  as  they  lay  side  by  side 
their  heads  are  looking  in  opposite 
directions — perhaps  the  more  easily  to 
watch  the  approach  of  enemies.      At 
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this  time  almost  every  living  thing- 
is  an  enemy  ready  to  eat  the  eggs  that 
Mrs.  Trout  is  about  to  lay. 

One  evening,  when  rubbing  over  the 
gravelly  nest,  Mrs.  Trout  lays  a  lot 
of  amber  colored  eggs  called  spawn. 

Then  Mr.  Trout  swims  over  the  nest, 
and  expels  a  liquid  called  milt,  which 
comes  like  a  flash,  and  instantly 
spreads  over  the  nest,  giving  a  milky 
hue  to  the  water,  and  then  rapidly 
vanishes  as  it  follows  the  current  down 
stream. 

All  the  eggs  which  are  touched  by 
the  milt  are  made  complete.  Although 
there  is  more  than  enough  milt  to  reach 
them  all,  much  of  it  is  carried  away  by 
the  current,  so  that  many  eggs  are  left 
untouched. 

This  process  in  nature  is  called  fer- 
tilization, and  the  fertilization  of  fish 
eggs  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
flowers. 

The  egg  is  to  the  fish  what  the  seed 
is  to  the  plant.  The  seed  of  the  plant 
is  not  m  complete  until  it  has  been 
united  with  the  pollen.  Bees  and  other 
insects  when  in  search  of  honey  shake 
off  the  pollen  and  carry  it  from  one 
flower  to  another,  thus  bringing  it  into 
contact  with  the  seed.  The  milt  of  the 
fish  corresponds  to  the  pollen  of  the 
flowers  and  it  is  carried  to  -the  eggs  by 
the  water  instead  of  by  insects. 

Mrs.  Trout  does  not  lay  all  the  eggs 
at  one  time  and  it  is  several  days  before 
the  last  egg  has  been  deposited  and 
she  is  ready  to  leave  the  nest. 

From  the  moment  that  Mrs.  Trout 
makes  her  first  deposit  of  eggs  until 
this  task  has  been  completed  there  is 
great  excitement  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  pool.  There  are  not  only  a  lot 
of  idle  fish  hoping  for  an  opportunity 
to  seize  any  eggs  which  do  not  adhere 
to  the  nest  and  which  may  be  carried 
away  by  the  current,  but  there  are  also 
some  which  are  very  jealous  of  Mr. 
Trout  and  want  to  take  his  place  by 
the  side  of  Mrs.  Trout.  Thus  Mr. 
Trout  must  not  only  furnish  milt  for 
each  lot  of  eggs  as  soon  as  laid,  but 
he  must  keep  up  the  fight  begun  with 
his  courtship. 

Most  of  the  eggs  adhere  to  the  grav- 


elly ridge  on  the  lower  side  of  the  nest 
and  there  become  imbedded.  Had  not 
some  of  them  floated  away  we  might 
count  about  one  thousand,  but  allowing 
for  what  are  eaten — and  even  Mr.  and 
Mrs.. Trout  occasionally  eat  eggs  which 
float  away  from  the  nest — perhaps  five 
hundred  are  fertilized.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  less  than  two  hundred  are 
destined  to  hatch  into  little  fish  and 
that  the  rest  of  them  will  soon  die  or  be 
devoured. 

Now  follows  the  strange  part  of  the 
story,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trout  having 
performed  their  duties  as  they  know 
them,  leave  the  nest  and  no  longer 
feel  any  interest  in  the  eggs  or  in  their 
children  which  may  hatch  from  them. 
But  that  is  the  way  of  most  cold- 
blooded fishes, — not  to  think  any  more 
of  their  own  children  than  of  other 
fishes';  indeed,  if  a  baby  fish  should 
cross  the  path  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trout  they  would  not  stop  to  in- 
quire its  parentage  before  making  a 
meal  of  it  if  they  happened  to  be  hun- 
gry. So  these  cold-blooded  parents 
gradually  work  their  way,  tail  first, 
down  stream,  very  likely  robbing  the 
nests  of  other  trout  as  they  go,  until 
they  find  a  congenial  place  to  stay  for 
the  winter.  Here  we  lose  sight  of 
them,  for  they  became  separated  and, 
just  like  all  the  other  trout,  with  no 
individual  interest  for  us. 

Other  trout  which  ascended  the 
stream  in  the  same  school  or  in  other 
schools  pair  off,  make  nests,  and  de- 
posit eggs  on  them  just  as  did  our  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Trout.  This  mating  and  lay- 
ing of  eggs  lasts  for  nearly  two  months. 
Before  the  season  is  over  three  other 
pairs  of  trout  have  cleared  up  the  nest 
on  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trout  left  eggs. 
Each  pair  eat  some  of  the  eggs  which 
become  exposed  while  they  are  rub- 
bing over  the  nest.  Thus  you  see  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  track  of  a, 
family  of  trout,  for  we  now  have  what 
remains  of  the  eggs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trout  and  of  three  other  pairs  of  trout 
all  on  one  nest.  Let  us  see  what  be- 
came of  them. 

All  of  the  older  trout  leave  that  part 
of  the  stream  and  settle  down  in  deeper 
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pools  in  the  main  stream  or  in  the 
pond  from  which  the  school  started. 
The  water  flowing  over  the  eggs  grows 
colder  and  colder  until  the  stream  is 
covered  with  ice  and  snow.  The  cold 
water  does  not  injure  the  eggs;  it  only 
puts  off  the  time  when  they  will  hatch 
and  the  colder  the  water  the  longer  it 


the  nest  of  eggs  is  not  without  its 
enemies,  for  there  are  young  trout 
born  a  year  ago  which  must  have  some 
food.  One  of  them  can  eat  several 
eggs  a  day.  Then  there  is  a  peculiar 
little  fish  called  blob,  chucklehead, 
darter,  miller's  thumb,  star  gazer,  and 
a  dozen  other  names  indicative  of  his 


A   CROWDED   CORNER 


takes  for  the  little  fishes  to  develop  and 
break  through  the  eggs.  In  fact  there 
are  some  advantages  in  the  cold  water, 
for  fishes  and  other  water  animals 
which  are  fond  of  fish  eggs  are  not  so 
hungry  or  active  during  the  winter 
when  the  streams  are  icy  cold.     Yet 


appearance  or  habits.  This  little  fish 
of  many  names  hides  under  the  stones 
with  his  head  out  or  lies  on  the  gravel. 
Being  of  the  same  color  as  the  bottom 
of  the  stream,  he  is  not  easily  discov- 
ered and  when  anything  good  to  eat 
floats  toward  him  he  opens  his  mouth 
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and  draws  it  in,  or  if  necessary  darts 
after  it.  As  a  result  many  little  trout 
disappear  in  its  capacious  maw,  and 
if  it  happens  to  have  a  home  near  a 
nest  of  eggs  it  does  not  wait  for  them 
to  turn  into  little  fishes,  but  greedily 
devours  them. 

Then  again  there  are  many  kinds  of 
minnows  in  some  trout  streams;  two 
kinds  live  in  the  stream  where  our  nest 
is,  and  as  they  consider  trout  eggs  a 
great  delicacy,  they  eat  as  many  as 
they  can  find. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  caddis  worms 
are  abundant  in  nearly  all  trout 
streams.  Izaak  Walton  says,  "Several 
countries  have  several  kinds  of  cad- 
dises that  indeed  differ  as  much  as  dogs 
do;  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  a  very 
cur  and  a  greyhound  do." 

Caddis  worms  build  curious  little 
houses,  shaped  like  a  hollow  cylinder, 
out  of  sticks,  straw,  pieces  of  bark,  or 
sometimes  of  small  pebbles,  fitted  to- 
gether as  neatly  as  a  mosaic.  In  these 
they  live  and  hide  themselves  in  times 
of  danger.  The  boys  call  them  stick- 
baits  because  they  are  used  for  bait 
and  their  homes  often  resemble  small 
decaying  sticks.  When  in  search  of 
food  the  worm  extends  its  head  and 
with  front  feelers  drags  the  house  along 
the  bottom  of  the  stream.  You  have 
read  how  they  turn  into  flies  and  how 
Mrs.  Trout  enjoyed  catching  the  flies 
as  they  rose  to  the  top  of  the  water. 
Mrs.  Trout  also  enjoys  the  worms  and  it 
is  fine  play  for  her  silently  to  dart  up 
behind  a  caddis  worm  crawling  along 
on  the  bottom,  with  a  quick  turn  seize 
the  head  and  shoulders  in  her  mouth 
and  shake  it  so  violently  that  the  little 
stone  house  falls  off,  and  the  worm 
slides  a  delicate  morsel  down  Mrs. 
Trout's  throat. 

But  now  the  caddises  have  their  re- 
venge upon  Mrs.  Trout,  for  they  like 
nothing  better  than  trout  eggs  and 
baby  fish  with  umbilical  sacs,  like  the 
one  which  came  to  the  wife  of  the 
mayor,  and  many  a  fine  meal  they  make 
off  them. 

All  these  and  many  more  forms  of 
aquatic  life  are  fond  of  fish  eggs,  so 
you  will  wonder  that  any  eggs  were 


left  in  the  nest  when  the  freshet  came 
with  the  January  thaw. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  enemies 
some  eggs  survive  and  during  all  this 
time  little  fishes  are  developing  inside 
of  them  until  two  little  eye  spots  show 
through  each  amber  colored  shell,  first 
very  faintly  and  later  on  more  plainly. 

Then  the  outline  of  the  little  fishes 
curled  up  in  the  shells  can  also  be  seen, 
at  first  of  a  whitish  color  and  later  of 
a  distinct  brown  shade. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  January 
thaw  caused  the  snow  on  the  hills  to 
melt  and  the  water  to  pour  into  the 
little  stream  until  it  became  a  raging 
torrent  and  the  nest  of  eggs  was 
washed  out.  Some  of  them  are 
smothered  under  the  sand  and  debris 
but  others  find  resting  places.  As  one 
little  egg  goes  whirling  along  in  the 
foaming  torrent  it  is  sucked  into  a 
whirlpool ;  it  spins  round  and  round 
and  then  all  is  dark  but  it  rides  rapidly 
along  in  the  water  and  darkness,  the 
passageway  growing  narrower  and 
narrower,  until  with  a  final  rush  it 
comes  again  to  daylight  and  falls 
through  the  tap  into  the  tender  hands 
of  those  whose  table  it  is  to  grace,  as 
you  learned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
story. 

It  might  have  lived  here  for  several 
weeks  or  until  the  absorption  of  the 
umbilical  sac,  but  it  happens  that  not 
far  from  the  city  is  a  fish  hatchery 
where  a  paternal  government  makes  a 
business  of  hatching  and  taking  care 
of  little  fishes. 

The  mayor's  wife,  full  of  curiosity 
over  her  discovery,  calls  in  the  fish 
man  and  he  takes  the  little  fellow  to 
the  hatchery.  In  the  hatchery  are 
many  rows  of  troughs  through  which 
a  gentle  current  of  cold  water  is  con- 
stantly flowing.  Some  of  them  con- 
tain thousands  of  eggs  just  like  those 
laid  by  Mrs.  Trout  and  little  fish  are 
hatching  from  them  every  minute. 

There  are  some  troughs  in  which 
the  eggs  have  all  hatched;  leaving  a 
mass  of  fry  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few 
days  old,  and  all  have  big  umbilical 
sacs  or  bread  baskets  where  their 
stomachs  ought  to  be. 
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Into  one  of  these  troughs  the  fish 
culturist  puts  the  little  waif  from  the 
city.  What  a  wriggling  mass  of  fish 
it  is  to  which  this  little  stranger  is 
introduced.  Not  until  the  trough  is 
darkened  by  a  cover  do  they  become 
quiet. 

Every  day  the  fish  man  looks  over 
each  trough  to  see  how  the  eggs  and 
fish  are  getting  along.  The  minute  a 
cover   is    removed   the   fry    begin    to 


In  his  daily  rounds  the  fish  man 
cleans  the  screens  at  the  lower  ends  of 
the  troughs  placed  there  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  fry.  Otherwise  they 
will  become  clogged  with  tgg  shells 
and  dead  fish. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  dead  ones 
each  day,  for  what  else  can  be  expected 
from  40,000  baby  fish  crowded  into  one 
trough  12  or  14  feet  long  and  as  many 
inches  wide?     There  are  many  oddly 


'Picking"  eggs  at  eiei/d  station,  Grand  Mesa,  Colorado 


wriggle — first  one,  then  those  next  to 
him,  and  so  the  motion  spreads  until 
the  entire  mass  is  moving.  Each  one 
spins  around  on  his  portly  abdomen, 
at  the  same  time  struggling  to  stem 
the  current.  Thus  there  is  a  tendency 
of  the  entire  mass  to  move  towards 
the  head  of  the  trough  where  the  fall- 
ing water  assists  the  whirling  move- 
ment, and  this  the  fish  man  describes  as 
rhythm  of  motion. 


shaped  little  fishes  which  do  not  live 
after  the  bread  basket  is  all  gone,  so 
the  fish  man  picks  these  out — fishes 
with  three  heads  or  two  heads  and 
one  body,  Siamese  twins,  and  hump- 
backs. Of  these  and  other  deformities 
too  numerous  to  mention,  the  fish  man 
always  finds  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
in  every  trough  of  fish. 

After  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  um- 
bilical sacs  have  been  so  nearly  emp- 


so 
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tied  that  you  cannot  see  what  has  be- 
come of  them,  and  all  the  time  the  fish 
have  been  growing  stronger  and  larger. 
You  might  not  notice  the  growth  be- 
cause of  the  disappearance  of  the  bread 
sacs,  which  are  so  prominent  when  the 
fish  first  pop  out  of  the  eggs. 

The  troughs  become  overcrowded, 
and  this  is  a  favorable  season  of  the 
year  to  plant  some  of  the  fry  where 
they  can  seek  natural  food  when  they 
become  hungry,  and  hungry  they  surely 
will  be  soon  after  the  bread  sacs  have 
been  absorbed.  So  one-half  of  the  fry 
are  taken  from  each  trough,  measured 
out  just  as  you  might  measure  a  small 
dipper  of  berries,  and  placed  in  large 
cans  of  water.  The  fish  man  has  first 
counted  out  one  dipperful  of  fish,  in 
order  that  he  may  know  just  how  many 
he  is  distributing.  Then,  too,  it  is  de- 
sirable for  him  to  measure  them,  for 
he  must  be  careful  not  to  overcrowd 
the  cans,  or  the  fish  will  be  made  sick 
or  will  smother.  The  cans  are  loaded 
on  to  wagons  and  hauled  to  little  spring 
brooks,  where  the  fish  are  carefully  dis- 
tributed, with  the  expectation  that'  as 
they  grow  larger  they  will  work  their 
way  down  into  larger  streams. 

You  will  perhaps  wonder  how  the 
fish  man  can  count  a  dipperful  of  wrig- 
gling fry.  He  first  fills  the  dipper  with 
the  little  fish  until  they  crowd  it  full 
to  the  brim  and  there  is  very  little 
room  for  any  water.  Then  he  empties 
them  into  a  pan  of  water.     All  this  is 


done  so  quickly  that  the  little  fellows 
do  not  suffer  any  injury  from  being 
crowded.  While  the  fish  are  scattered 
in  the  pan  of  water,  they  are  dipped 
out,  a  few  at  a  time,  by  means  of  a 
small,  flat  net,  and  then  counted  as 
they  are  dipped.  Having  counted  one 
dipperful,  he  uses  it  as  a  standard  for 
measuring  the  others.  There  are  other 
ways  of  getting  at  the  number  of  small 
fish,  but  this  is  a  quick  and  fairly  ac- 
curate one. 

At  the  end  of  another  week  the  fif- 
teen thousand  fry  in  the  trough  with 
our  orphan  show  signs  of  hunger  by 
snapping  at  any  particle  floating  on 
the  water.  Instead  of  wriggling  about 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  they  are 
now  full-fledged  little  fishes,  swim- 
ming at  various  depths  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top. 

Now  is  the  critical  time  with  the 
fry,  for  they  must  be  fed  several  times 
each  day.  The  food  usually  consists 
of  liver,  ground  very  fine  and  then 
strained,  only  the  liquid  part  being 
suitable  for  the  baby  fish.  This  is  scat- 
tered in  the  water,  and  most  of  the  lit- 
tle fish  learn  to  take  it  eagerly,  but 
there  are  always  some  weaklings  which 
do  not  eat  and  must  be  removed.  At 
the  end  of  ten  days  the  fish  have  grown 
so  rapidly  that  they  are  again  thinned 
out,  a  part  of  them  being  placed  in  out- 
of-door  troughs. 

(To  be  continued) 


The  Laboring  Man  of  To-Day 

AS   COMPARED   WITH    FIFTY    YEARS    AGO 

Comparison  of  Wages  and  Cost  of  Living  in  the  past  Fifty  Years 
By   RICHARD   OLNEY,  2d 


A  COMPARISON  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  masses  in 
1900  with  that  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  the 
working  people  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  working  hours  of  the  wage- 
earner  are  much  shorter,  his  wages 
higher,  his  opportunities  greater  than 
those  of  his  ancestors  of  fifty  years  ago. 
He  is  better  able  to  provide  his  chil- 
dren with  an  education  and  certain  ad- 
vantages of  life,  which  things  were  al- 
most impossible  a  few  years  before  the 
Civil  War  and  for  many  years  after. 
Whether  the  advent  of  organized  labor 
or  natural  causes  have  played  the  more 
important  part  in  the  betterment  of  la- 
bor conditions  is  the  question.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  labor  unions  have  proven 
an  important  factor  in  shortening  labor 
hours  and  in  raising  wages.  While  the 
average  wage-earner  apparently  enjoys 
the  same  comforts  and  advantages 
(which  he  had  in  1900,  how  much  longer 
:an  he  thrive  under  the  existing  condi- 
ion  of  affairs,  where  the  cost  of  living 
s  proportionally  higher  than  the  in- 
:rease  of  wages  since  1900,  and  how 
nuch  of  his  earnings  can  be  laid  by  for 
|i  rainy  day,  as  prices  for  real  necessi- 
ies  of  life  were  never  higher,  and  they 
lave  been  soaring  every  day? 
Investigations  among  the  woolen  and 
otton  mills  from  1850  to  i860  show 
hat  seventy-five  hours  constituted  an 
verage  week's  work,  and  the  average 
ay  for  the  operator  per  week  was  six 
seven  dollars.  The  spinners  in  the 
Ikoolen  and  cotton  mills  were  paid 
bout  $25  per  month,  and  pay  day  came 
nee  in  three  months.  In  1856,  and  for 
ome  years  after,  the  whistle  blew  at 


5  o'clock;  breakfast  was  had  from  6:45 
to  7:30  A.M.;  dinner  from  12  M.  to 
12:45  P.M.,  and  at  7:45  the  day's  work 
was  over.  On  Saturday  the  mills  closed 
at  5  130  P.M.  In  the  summer  season  the 
hours  of  employment  were  from  6  A.M. 
to  12  o'clock,  and  from  12:45  to  6:30 
P.M.,  and  on  Saturdays  the  machines 
stopped  at  5  o'clock. 

In  1866  a  spinner  in  the  woolen  mills 
received  forty  dollars  per  month  and  a 
weaver  twenty.  In  the  late  seventies 
the  factory  employes  were  summoned 
to  work  before  6  o'clock  and  twelve 
hours  constituted  a  day's  work.  In 
1858  seventy-five  cents  a  day  was  the 
average  pay  for  a  farm  hand.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  statistics  show  that 
while  wages  were  extremely  low,  and 
the  hours  of  labor  long,  before  and 
some  time  after  the  Civil  War,  the 
actual  cost  of  a  few  of  the  real  necessi- 
ties of  life  was  considerably  more  than 
it  is  to-day.  While  prices  on  all  com- 
modities were  excessively  high  during 
and  just  after  the  Civil  War,  yet  prior 
to  i860  flour  was  sold  at  $18  per  bar- 
rel, tea  at  $1.20  per  pound,  hardwood 
$9.50  a  cord,  Franklin  coal  $16  a  ton, 
Lehigh  coal  at  $12  and  $13,  and  kero- 
sene oil  at  50  cents  per  gallon.  In 
those  days  corporations  conducted  their 
own  stores,  where  the  emloyes  were 
expected  to  purchase  their  goods.  To- 
day the  corporation  store  exists  in  some 
localities. 

The  question  naturally  arises :  How 
could  the  laboring  classes  of  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  so  husband  their  re- 
sources as  to  make  both  ends  meet  and 
keep  out  of  debt? 

The  child-labor  law  was  not  then  in 
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existence;  consequently,  the  children 
worked  in  common  with  their  parents. 
The  employer  of  labor  acted  as  a  sav- 
ings bank  for  the  family,  and  quite  a 
handsome  sum  would  be  forthcoming 
to  the  employes  on  pay  day. 

In  the  days  before  and  after  the  Civil 
War  the  "butcher  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  the  low  qualities  of  meat, 
while  to-day  he  finds  the  laboring  man 
purchasing  many  of  his  best  cuts. 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  those  of  very 
moderate  circumstances  were  not  pay- 
ing $18  per  barrel  for  flour,  but  were 
using  a  much'  cheaper  cereal — rye  meal 
— for  bread. 

Tables  taken  from  Massachusetts  re- 
ports showing  the  fluctuation  in  wages 
in  various  important  branches  of  trade, 
and  retail  prices  for  commodities  be- 
tween i860  and  1897,  indicate  a  higher 
wage  rate  in  1897  than  in  1881,  while 
a  general  decline  appears  beween  1872 
and  1897. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  wages 
have  really  increased  or  declined,  the 
prices  of  commodities  and  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money  must  be  taken  into 
account.  From  the  report  of  "Statis- 
tics of  Labor,"  a  Massachusetts  docu- 
ment published  in  1897,  it  is  noted  that 
all  articles  under  the  head  of  "Grocer- 
ies" show  lower  prices  in  1897  than  in 
1881  with  the  single  exception  of 
"green  Rio  coffee,"  which  shows  an 
increase.  Under  the  heading,  "Pro- 
visions," lower  prices  in  general  are 
also  shown,  the  exceptions  being  cer- 
tain grades  of  beef,  veal  cutlets  and 
mutton  chops. 

Lower  quotations  appear  for  fuel  in 
1897  than  in  1881  or  1872,  and  the 
same  statement  applies  to  dry  goods. 
Men's  bootwear  was  also  less  in  1897 
than  in  1881  or  1872.  Under  the  head 
of  "Rents,"  the  rates  are  considerably 
lower  in  1897  than  in  1872,  and  slightly 
higher  in  1897  than  in  1881.  The  board 
rates  for  men  and  women  were  lower 
in  1897  than  in  1872,  and  for  men 
slightly  lower  than  in  1881.  For 
women,  however,  the  rates  were 
slightly  higher  in  1897  than  in  1881. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  said 
as  to  the  decline  in  prices,  that  for  most 


commodities  larger  quantities  were  ob- 
tainable for  a  dollar  in  1897  than  in 
1881  or  1872.  Some  of  the  percentages 
of  increase  are  very  large,  whether  the 
figures  for  1881  or  1872  be  taken  for  a 
base;  e.  g.,  the  quantity  of  flour  pur- 
chased for  one  dollar  shows  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent,  in  1897  as  against  that  of 
1881,  and  an  even  greater  increase  as 
against  that  of  1872.  The  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  granulated  sugar  pur- 
chaseable  for  one  dollar  in  1897  as 
compared  with  1881  was  963/2,  and  as 
compared  with  1872,  114^2  per  cent. 
The  quantities  of  many  articles  of  pro- 
visions, coal  and  dry  goods  thus  pur- 
chaseable  also  show  large  percentages 
of  increase. 

Upon  the  basis  adopted  by  the  con- 
gressional committee,  which  in  1892 
presented  an  elaborate  report  on  wages 
and  prices,  the  results  indicate  a  de- 
crease in  the  price  of  groceries  of  30 
per  cent,  in  1897  as  compared  with 
1881.  Provisions  show  a  decrease  of 
18.53  Per  cent,  in  1897  as  compared 
with  both  1872  and  1881. 

The  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  man  up  to  1900  can  be 
easily  and  briefly  explained.  The  chief 
causes  of  the  advanced  cost  of  living 
since  then  are  doubtless  more  difficult 
to  fathom  and  determine.  Shorter  hours 
of  labor  for  the  laboring  people,  gained 
through  legislation,  concessions  of  cap- 
ital and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  labor 
unions,  a  more  enlightened  and  intelli- 
gent workman,  the  large  number  of 
American  workingmen  who  own  their 
homes  or  other  real  estate — all  bear 
witness  to  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  man  over  that  of 
twenty  years  ago.  Increased  prosperity! 
in  the  business  interests  of  the  United j 
States,  steady  employment  of  labor,  ai 
general  and  healthy  demand  for  our: 
goods  abroad,  the  growth  and  upbuild-! 
ing  of  the  great  West,  the  gradual  en-j 
lightenment  and  broadening  throughj 
education  of  the  laboring  people,  new; 
and  important  discoveries  of  minerals; 
(principally  gold  and  copper),  have  alll 
been  determining  factors  in  bringing! 
to  the  laboring  masses  an  improvement 
in  their  condition  within  the  last  quar- 
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ter-century.  Laws  working  detriment 
to  labor,  or  at  least  not  advantageous 
to  its  interests,  have  been  gradually  re- 
placed with  legislation  which  tends 
more  to  ameliorate  its  condition  with- 
out causing  estrangement  between  it 
and  capital. 

Several  causes  have  determined  the 
high  cost  of  living  to-day,  and  among 
them  is  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
production  of  gold,  and  the  natural  re- 
sult has  been  a  great  advance  in  prices. 
The  advance  in  prices  has  not  been 
confined  to  any  one  section  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  but  it  is  world-wide  in  its 
operations.  The  London  Economist  says  : 
"A  bitter  cry  from  far-away  Buda- 
Pesth !  In  no  civilized  country  does 
the  laborer  and  the  skilled  workman 
pay  so  much  for  the  necessities  of  life 
ias  in  Hungary.  Everywhere  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  insisting  on 
being  better  housed,  clothed  and  fed." 

Still   another  cause   of    the  present 
high  prices  may  be  due  to  the  practical 
exhaustion  of  the  free  public  lands  of 
the  West;  i.  e.,  the  tillage  is  declining 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people 
to  be  fed,  which  would  inevitably  pro- 
duce an  upward  tendency  in  the  price 
of  agricultural   produce.     Throughout 
the   East,   particularly   New   England, 
the  rapid  growth  of  cities  has  been  due 
largely  to  a  general  exodus  from  the 
farms,     leaving     a     disproportionately 
small   part  of  the   population   on    the 
farms  to  produce  the  food  of  the  na- 
ion.    The  constant  demand  of  the  city 
opulation  has  tended  greatly  to  ad- 
ance  the  prices  of  the  articles  of  com- 
mon consumption.     The  price  of  milk 
as  steadily  advanced    for    years,   as 
he  city  demand  has  increased,  while 
he  enormous  consumption  of  eggs  at 
he  soda  fountain  has  been  a  large  fac- 
or  in  the  advanced  price  of  eggs.   The 
"iddleman  is  blamed  for  high  prices 
or  the   necessities   of   life,    and   it   is 
ound  that  "butter  sold  at  retail  in  Bos- 
on at  40  cents  costs  but  22  cents  in 
ermont,  and  that  a  ready-made  suit 
hich  commands  a  retail  price  of  $15 
osts  but  $7.37,  of  which  the  cloth,  pre- 
umably    from    New    England    mills, 
osts  only  $2.60.    The  total  cost  of  pro- 


ducing a  woman's  skirt  is  $4.85,  yet  it 
sells  at  retail  for  $10.  For  dress  goods 
selling  at  retail  at  70  cents  per  yard, 
only  39  cents  is  received  by  the  manu- 
facturer." "In  the  decade  from  1896  to 
1907  a  tendency  towards  extravagance 
by  rich  and  poor  alike  stimulated  busi- 
ness and  elevated  prices.  Hitherto  the 
habit  of  the  people  had  been  along  the 
line  of  careful  saving,  but  to-day  the 
enjoyment  of  comforts,  even  of  lux- 
uries, is  part  of  the  every-day  life  of  the 
so-called  working  classes,  while  more 
and  more  money  is  going  into  educa- 
tion, better  attire,  into  good  homes." 

Doubtless,  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
higher  cost  of  living  expenses  over  that 
of  ten  years  ago  comes  from  the  short- 
ening of  the  hours  of  labor,  with  the 
same  standard  of  wages  maintained  or 
increased.  This  can  well  be  illustrated 
in  the  government  of  a  town  or  city.  If 
a  town  or  city  which  has  been  employ- 
ing day  laborers  at  a  fixed  wage  for  ten 
hours  a  day  so  amends  its  by-laws  that 
eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work,  the  natural  consequence  will  be 
that  it  costs  a  little  more  to  run  a  town 
or  city,  and  the  extra  burden  is  borne 
and  felt  by  the  taxpayer,  who  is  taxed 
a  little  more  on -his  personal  property 
and  real  estate.  The  same  holds  true 
in  the  mills  and  factories. 

Compared  with  ten  or  even  five  years 
ago,  famine  prices  now  prevail,  and  the 
deplorable  condition  of  affairs  is  going 
to  hit  especially  hard  the  day  laborer, 
unskilled  mechanic,  the  clerk  in  the 
bank  or  store,  the  salaried  man,  and  the 
girls  and  women  in  department  stores. 
Wages  have  not  increased  within  the 
past  ten  years  commensurate  with  the 
great  increase  in  prices  of  food  and 
clothing.  It  really  seems  a  preposter- 
ous statement  to  make,  but  a  careful 
analysis  of  statistics  shows  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  takes  almost 
85  cents  to-day  to  pay  for  what  50  cents 
would  buy  ten  years  ago ;  e.  g.,  iet  us 
compare  the  prices  of  a  few  important 
commodities  of  to-day  with  those  of 
fifty  years  ago. 

Ten  years  ago  you  could  go  into  a 
country  store  and  buy  a  barrel  of  flour 
for  $5.80;  now  the  same  brand  costs 
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$7.25;  beans  that  now  cost  15  cents  a 
quart  brought  7  cents  in  1899;  corn- 
meal  to-day  costs  the  same  as  ten  years 
ago  (this  is  some  consolation)  ;  kero- 
sene oil  is  about  40  per  cent,  higher  to- 
day than  in  1899;  roast  beef  in  1899 
cost  the  consumer  142-3  cents,  as 
against  28  cents  to-day;  the  best  rump 
ten  years  ago  was  worth  25  cents — to- 
day it  is  worth  35  cents;  corned  beef, 
the  "poor  man's  meat,"  has  almost 
doubled,  from  9  to  16  cents ;  veal  fore- 
quarters  worth  13  cents  now  bring  22 
cents;  fresh  pork  has  jumped  from  10 
to  16  cents;  smoked  hams  from  13  to 
20  cents;  sausages  from  11  to  15  cents; 
lard  from  8  to  16  cents.  The  brand  of 
butter  that  sold  for  26  cents  now  brings 
close  to  40  cents;  milk  was  5  and  6 
cents  then,  now  7,  8,  9  and  10  cents. 
Coal  is  up,  wood  is  up ;  gas  as  fuel  and 
light  holds  its  own. 

In  the  clothing  line,  shirting  ten 
years  ago  at  8  cents  was  thought  dear ; 
now  you  call  it  a  good  trade  at  15  cents 
a  yard.  Brown  sheeting  was  8  cents, 
now  it  is  at  least  three  times  that,  or  25 
cents  a  yard ;  bleached  sheeting  was  9 
cents,  now  it  is  36  cents ;  ticking  was  1 1 
cents,  now  it  is  16  cents. 

Shoes  are  from  25  to  50  cents  a  pair 
higher,  or  if,  for  trade  reasons,  the  price 
holds  the  same,the  quality  has  deterior- 
ated,andthesamemightbesaid  of  cloth- 
ing. Whileitisquitepossibletobuy  suits 
of  clothing  from  $10  to  $20  ready-made, 
the  material  must  be  largely  of  cotton 
or  "shoddy."  On  account  of  the  high 
tariff  on  wool  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  produce  an  all-wool,  ready- 
made  suit  for  less  than  $25  or  $30.  Un- 
der the  Wilson  bill,  with  free  wool,  it 
was  quite  possible  to  buy  a  tailor-made 
suit  for  $30;  the  same  goods  to-day 
made  up  costs  about  $50. 

One  very  important  commodity — oil 
— is  really  cheap  to-day,  even  at  13 
cents  per  gallon,  compared  with  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  when  it  sold  for  40 
or  50  cents  a  gallon  at  retail.  Yet 
within  ten  or  fifteen  years  this  same 
commodity  sold  as  low  as  6  or  8  cents 
a  gallon. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  thinks  that  high 
prices  are  not  made  by  the  tariff,  and 


the  world's  prices  have  been  advancing 
for  the  past  fifteen  years.  He  further 
states  that  "in  manufactured  articles 
some  are  cheaper  here  than  abroad,  be- 
cause inventive  skill  and  domestic  com- 
petition have  brought  them  down. 
Other  articles  made  here  cost  more, 
than  elsewhere,  because  the  labor  costs 
more,  and  just  there  is  the  whole  tariff 
question." 

Other  writers  on  the  economic  ques- 
tion think  differently.  Professor  Harry 
Thurston  Peck,  in  "Twenty  Years  of 
the  Republic,"  in  writing  of  the  after- 
effects of  the  McKinley  bill,  which  be- 
came a  law  October  1,  1890,  states  that: 
"Everywhere  the  pinch  of  higher  prices 
was  quickly  felt,  while  no  increase  in 
wages  was  perceptible." 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  wages  were 
generally  increased  throughout  the 
country  after  the  passage  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley bill,  but  not  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  cost  of  living. 

While  wages  fell  off  generally  and 
perceptibly  during  the  second  adminis- 
tration of  Grover  Cleveland,  from  1893 
to  1897,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  became  much  enhanced,  and 
most  of  us  can  remember  how  really 
cheap  the  real  necessities  of  life 
amounted  to  during  the  Cleveland  ad- 
ministration. The  hard  times  and  panic 
of  1893  will  ever  be  remembered  by 
those  who  lived  in  that  period.  Busi- 
ness was  generally  stagnant  in  all 
trades  and  professions;  mill  machinery 
was  silent  for  months ;  failures  and  sus- 
pensions followed  one  another;  and 
when  confidence  was  finally  restored, 
business  was  conducted  along  more 
careful  and  conservative  lines  than  ever 
before.  The  American  people  were  re- 
markably blessed  in  having  for  their 
President  during  that  panicky  period  a 
man  of  the  honesty,  ability  and  cour- 
age of  Grover  Cleveland.  It  was  he 
who,  on  account  of  an  almost  depleted 
treasury,  inherited  from  the  previous 
administration,  was  compelled  to  issue 
bonds  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  na- 
tion. Early  in  1894  the  government 
gold  fund  had  sunk  to  $70,000,000, 
against  which  there  was  outstanding 
nearly  $500,000,000  of  paper  money,  all 
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of  it,  according  to  the  Cleveland  policy, 
redeemable  upon  demand  in  gold.  This 
step  —  the  issue  of  bonds  —  had  been 
contemplated  by  President  Harrison  at 
the  close  of  his  administration,  for  the 
drain  upon  the  gold  reserve  had  begun 
even  then;  but  the  necessity  had  been 
postponed  by  Secretary  Charles  Foster, 
who  got  a  temporary  loan  of  gold — 
about  $8,000,000 — from  a  group  of  New 
York  bankers.  Undoubtedly  the  slow 
progress  of  the  Wilson  bill  prolonged 
the  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  the  busi- 
ness world  and  depressed  all  forms  of 
industry.  The  Wilson  bill  became  a  law 
August  28,  1894,  without  the  signature 
of  the  President.  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  a. 
letter  made  public  afterwards,  thought 
the  Wilson  act  better  in  some  of  its 
provisions  than  the  existing  tariff  law. 
The  Wilson  bill,  as  enacted,  was  far 
from  a  free  trade  bill,  as  some  orators 
falsely  preach,  effecting  an  average  re- 
duction of  duty  less  by  11  per  cent, 
than  that  of  the  McKinley  tariff  Mr. 
Cleveland's  idea  of  a  tariff  measure  was 
to  give  American  manufacturers  free 
raw  materials,  enabling  them  to  pro- 
duce as  cheaply  as  the  foreigner,  and 
hence  enhance  the  market  for  Ameri- 
can-made goods,  and  that  tariff  charges 
should  be  reduced  upon  the  necessities 
of  life.  A  measure  embodying  these 
ideas,  the  Wilson  bill,  passed  the 
House,  but  when  it  emerged  from  the 

I  Senate  it  had  been  so  amended  and 
modified  that  its  original  character  was 
almost  completely  destroyed.  Coal, 
iron  ore,  lumber  and  sugar  were  re- 
moved from  the  free  list  altogether, 
leaving  wool  and  copper  the  only  raw 
materials  to  be  let  in  untaxed.  While 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
1893-94  there  was  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority, the  Senate  was  more  evenly  di- 
vided, having  only  a  slight  Democratic 

[majority.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  probbaly 
not  the  most  popular  man  with  the 
United  States  Senate  during  his  presi- 
dency. He  had  enemies  in  his  own 
party,  and  because  four  or  five  of  the 
Democratic  senators  allied  themselves 
with  their  colleagues  they  were  en- 
abled to  so  cripple  the  Wilson  bill  as  to 
make  it  practically  unrecognizable  as  a 


tariff  reform  measure.  The  practical 
defeat  of  this  measure  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  keenest  disappointments  in 
Mr.  Cleveland's  political  tenure  of 
office. 

The  heaviest  deficit  under  President 
Cleveland's  administration  ($69,000,- 
000  in  1893-1894)  occurred  while  the 
McKinley  act  was  still  in  force,  show- 
ing plainly  enough  that  the  Wilson  act 
was  in  nowise  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  the  revenue  from  1893  to  J895. 
Soon  after  President  McKinley  was  in- 
augurated he  called  Congress  together 
to  restore  the  "high  protective  tariff," 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  treasury 
showed  an  actual  surplus  of  nearly 
$9,000,000.  However,  the  question  was 
not  one  of  revenue.  The  old  protected 
industries  were  crying  for  the  favors 
which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed.  The 
Dingley  bill  became  a  law  July  24,  and 
on  the  whole  it  resembled  the  McKin- 
ley act  of  1890,  though  the  average 
rate  of  duty  on  imports  was  slightly 
increased.  The  trusts  and  highly-pro- 
tected industries  were,  of  course,  de- 
lighted. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  supposedly 
a  step  towards  revision  of  the  tariff 
downwards,  was  enacted  into  a  law  in 
the  midsummer  of  1909,  and  the  trusts 
and  highly-protected  industries  are  still 
hugging  themselves  with  glee.  The 
Payne-Aldrich  act,  as  far  as  it  may  op- 
erate to  lower  the  prices  of  manufac- 
tured goods  and  the  real  necessities  of 
life,  promises  to  be  a  farce  and  a  sub- 
terfuge. While  the  bill  provides  a  mod- 
erate reduction  on  various  articles  of 
daily  consumption,  it  seems  as  if  the 
protected  interests  had  been  looked 
after  very  faithfully  and  carefully  at 
Washington,  and  that  material  reduc- 
tion in  certain  articles,  while  making 
good  reading  and  having  a  tendency  to 
fool  the  public,  still  keeps  those  articles 
safely  protected  from  foreign  competi- 
tion. The  writer  has  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  tariff  question,  because 
he  firmly  believes  that  herein  lies  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  that  a  high,  protective  tariff 
does  not  mean  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 
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We  are  surrounded  with  a  tariff  wall 
so  high  and  impregnable  that  we  are 
apt  to  come  to  industrial  war  with 
other  nations.  Germany  is  already  dis- 
criminating against  our  meat  products, 
while  England,  which  has  been  pros- 
perous under  "free  trade"  for  years,  is 
agitating  the  tariff  question  through 
the  Unionist  party.  It  would  not  be  at 
all  surprising  to  see  England  adopt  a 
moderate  tariff  within  the  next  few 
years. 

When  wool  was  admitted  free  of 
duty  under  the  Wilson  act,  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  the  sheep  industry  would 
be  ruined  in  the  United  States.  The 
sheep  industry  in  England  has  enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  prosperity  for 
years  under  free  trade.  American  man- 
ufacturers, besides  using  all  the  wool 
of  this  country,  are  obliged  to  import 
as  much  more. 

Sugar  is  a  product  of  Louisiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
England  does  not  produce  sugar,  yet 
this  important  article  of  consumption 
is  sold  as  low,  if  not  lower,  there  than 
here.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  tin.  The 
high  tariff  excludes  this  necessary  arti- 
cle from  Wales,  and  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturer gets  the  exclusive  benefit. 

A  comparison  of  the  cities  of  De- 
troit and  Windsor  (just  over  the  bor- 
der from  Detroit)  furnishes  an  exam- 
ple of  the  difference  in  cost  of  living. 
In  Windsor  the  best  butter  is  28  cents 
a  pound;  eggs  34  cents  a  dozen;  beef 
30  per  cent,  less ;  pork  and  bacon  7 
cents  lower;  vegetables  are  cheaper, 
also  poultry.  As  a  whole,  it  costs  25 
per  cent,  less  to  live  in  Windsor  than  it 
does  across  the  river  in  Detroit.  The 
tariff  on  each  article,  if  brought  into 
the  United  States,  just  about  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  price. 

The  original  principle  of  protective 
tariff  in  this  country  meant  the  pro- 
tection of  our  resources  and  energies 
against  foreign  competition. 

The  whole  system  of  the  Payne-Ald- 
rich  bill  is  one  by  which  not  the  coun- 
try at  large  is  profited,  but  certain 
beneficiaries. 

The  writer  has  found  from  experi- 
ence  that   in   some   localities   in   New 


England  the  employes  in  mills  and  fac- 
tories are  better  housed  and  clothed 
and  better  paid  than  in  other  localities. 
In  the  smaller  towns,  as  a  rule,  rents 
and  commodities  are  lower,  and  wages, 
if  anything,  a  trifle  higher,  than  in  the 
cities.  In  the  larger  cities  and  towns, 
where,  as  a  rule,  the  big  woolen  and  cot- 
ton mills  are  hived,  on  account  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  help,  labor  is  cheap, 
and  the  wages  are  apt  to  be  lower 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  influx 
of  a  mixed  foreign  population  into  the 
cities  within  the  past  ten  years,  princi- 
pally of  Slavs,  Poles,  Hungarians,  Rus- 
sians and  Armenians. 

In  its  present  condition  this  class  of 
labor  lowers  the  standard  of  living 
among  the  working  people,  as  well  as 
the  standard  living  wage. 

During  the  panic  of  1907-1908  wages 
suffered  most  notably.  There  was  a 
wide  curtailment  in  the  production  of 
manufactured  articles ;  mills  and  fac- 
tories ran  on  short  time,  and  wages 
were  reduced  quite  generally  all  over 
the  United  States.  Now  that  prices 
have  recovered,  and  in  some  cases  of 
commodities  have  soared  beyond  the 
prices  of  the  early  months  of  1907,  have 
zvages  increased  proportionately  to  meet 
the  demand? 

A  report  issued  by  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor  shows  that  among  1000 
men  who  had  been  compelled  to  ask  aid 
the  average  yearly  wage  at  full  time 
varied  from  $525  to  $515,  and  these 
were  strong,  able-bodied  men  with 
lamilies,  desirous  of  work,  the  percent- 
age of  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers 
being  about  half  and  half. 

A  recent  study  of  economic  condi- 
tions in  New  York  city  under  the  Sage 
Foundations  fixed  $800  as  the  sum  nec- 
essary for  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  a  family  of  five  or  six  (the  average 
size). 

"Another  investigation,  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  at  Wash- 
ington, shows  the  average  income  of 
T415  workmen  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  to  have  been  $834.  Against  this 
average  yearly  income  is  placed  an  ex- 
penditure of  $778,  leaving  an  apparent 
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balance  of  some  $50  for  the  annual  sur- 
plus; but  as  the  Washington  investi- 
gations include  a  large  majority  of 
skilled  workmen,  the  conclusion  has 
not  the  force  or  pertinence  of  the  New- 
York  inquiry/' 

Undoubtedly,  it  costs  more  to  live 
than  it  ever  did,  and,  while  the  house- 
keeper and  storekeeper  will  never 
agree  as  to  how  much  it  costs,  they 
both  probably  are  of  the  opinion  that 
people  are  living  in  greater  comfort 
and  luxury  than  ever  before. 

The  workman  may  scoff  when  told, 
even  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
that  "the  average  laborer  is  to-day  liv- 
ing better  than  Queen  Elizabeth  did  in 
her  time."  Secretary  Wilson  had  just 
returned  to  Washington  from  a  month's 
vacation  on  his  Iowa  farm,  and  was 
much  impressed  by  the  luxury  in  which 
the  farmers  lived.  In  the  secretary's 
opinion,  the  workingman  is  inclined  to 
live  high,  too. 

"Take  the  meat  bills  of  the  laborer  in 
Washington  to-day,"  he  said.  "You  will 
find  that  they  eat  meat  three  times  a 
day — most  of  them — and,  what  is  more, 
they  are  not  contented  with  any  kind  ; 
they  want  the  best  cuts.  They  can  af- 
ford them.  As  a  result,  the  price  of 
meat  is  away  up." 

From  opinion  gathered  from  whole- 
sale grocers  in  Boston,  food  necessities 
to-day,  compared  with  five  years  ago, 
show  the  following  increase :  Beef,  30 
per  cent. ;  butter,  20  per  cent. ;  poultry, 
20  per  cent. ;  eggs,  20  per  cent. ;  cheese, 
20  per  cent. ;  potatoes,  20  per  cent. 

A  mercantile  agency  announces  that 
the  cost  of  living  is  49  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1896;  i.  e.: 

"The  strain  of  higher,  prices  for  raw 
products,"  says  Bradstreets,  "is  not 
only  being  felt  by  the  manufacturers, 
who  are  in  turn  forced  to  advance 
prices  on  finished  goods,  but  it  is  also 
inducing  demand  for  higher  wages  by 


employes,  who  are  using  the  increased 
cost  of  living  as  a  basis  for  enhanced 
remuneration. 

"Notwithstanding  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  Boston  savings  banks  gained 
5.24  per  cent,  in  deposits  last  year,  the 
total  amount  on  hand  October  31  being 
$232,125,000,  or  nearly  as  much  as  the 
savings  banks  of  the  Western  and  Pa- 
cific States  combined  had  in  1908. 
Some  people's  income  have  more  than 
kept  pace  with  their  outgo." 

The  high  cost  of  living  caused  by  a 
prohibitive  tariff  wall,  the  intricacies 
and  inefficiency  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill,  "reciprocity  with  Canada,"  and  the 
vetoing  of  an  eight-hour  law  applying 
to  public  employers  by  a  Republican 
Governor,  were  the  main  issues  upon 
which  the  Democratic  orators  expati- 
ated and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  voters  in  Massachusetts  in  the  fall 
election  of  1909,  and  that  the  people  are 
considering  these  questions  is  evident 
from  the  great  reversal  of  the  state  vote 
of  1908.  In  IQ08  the  Republican  nom- 
inee for  Governor  was  elected  by  60,000 
plurality  and  his  running  mate  by  96,- 
000.  In  1909  the  Democratic  party, 
thoroughly  organized  and  united,  put 
forward  a  representative  ticket  and 
came  within  7000  to  8000  votes  of  elect- 
ing both  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

These  facts  show  clearly  enough  that 
the  people  are  thinking  for  themselves 
these  days,  and  that  while  a  boom  in 
general  business  may  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  few,  and  a  partisan  press 
may  cry  "Prosperity,"  yet  it  does  not 
solve  the  problem  of  a  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing nor  amelioration  of  the  conditions 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  laboring  popu- 
lation, which  problem  should  call  for 
most  careful  consideration  and  earnest 
action  on  the  part  of  our  most  humane 
and  public-spirited  citizens  and  philan- 
thropists. 
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A  Typical  Yankee  Bird 

By  MARGARET  WENTWORTH  LEIGHTON 


TOOT,  toot— toot,  toot,  I  come, 
I  come ;  make  way,  make  way," 
sounds  a  joyful  shout  as  a  grey- 
blue  arrow  shoots  across  the  snowy 
field.  "Toot,  toot,  I  say,  I  say,"  the  an- 
swering calls  ring  out  on  the  crisp 
March  air. 

All  the  senses  of  our  forest  kin  being 
so  much  more 
highly  developed 
than  our  own, 
these  jolly  jays 
have  perceived  a 
hint  of  spring  in 
the  air,  which  is 
in  nowise  re- 
vealed to  our 
duller  senses,  and 
are  exulting  i  n 
their  discovery. 
There  goes  the 
troop  of  eight 
merry  blue- 
coats.  Watch 
them  clutch  the 
bare  boughs, 
jump  up  and 
down  and  shout 
exuberantly. 

The  jay  is  a 
bird  with  a 
many-sided 
character.  Some 
of  the  most  emi- 
nent authorities 
o  n  t  h  e  subject 
assure  us  that  he 
and  his  crow 

cousins  possess  larger  brains  and  more 
wit  than  any  other  members  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  Certain  it  is  that  blue- 
coat  is  a  philosophic  fellow  and  read- 
ily adapts  himself  to  all  manner  of 
hardships  and  privations  for  the  sake 
of  remaining  in  his  northern  home 
throughout   the   year.     The  very   fact 
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Our  pet  Jay  on  a  favorite  perch 


of   his   choosing   to   brave   our   severe 
winters  is  greatly  to  his  credit. 

The  jay  has  many  enemies,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  feathered  New 
Englander.  When  autumn  arrives, 
with  its  surcease  from  toil  and  its 
bountiful  tables  spread  everywhere  by 
nature's  lavish  hand,  Sir  Blue-Coat's 
misdeeds  are  for- 
gotten —  or  for- 
given— and  he  is 
received  i  n  t  h  e 
bestsociety.  This 
is  truly  the  birds' 
playtime.  The 
cares  and  respon- 
sibilities of  par- 
enthood  are 
over  for  the  year 
and  they  feast 
and  frolic  to  their 
hearts'  content. 
Their  autumn 
songs  have  a  dif- 
f  e  r  e  n  t  quality 
from  their  spring 
raptures.  Less 
ardent,  but  not 
less  sweet,  are 
these  soft  songs 
of  thanksgiving. 
During  the 
nesting  season 
the  garrulous 
blue-coat  has 
been  silent  as  a 
Trappist  monk, 
and  Madam  Jay 
has  talked  to  her  babies  in  the  softest 
of  gurglings.  Well  they  know  that  it 
would  never  do  to  betray,  by  ever  so 
slight  a  sound,  the  whereabouts  of 
their  most  precious  possession  — ■  the 
nest  of  brown-spotted  eggs,  or  the  cradle 
of  helpless  young.  In  the  autumn  the 
jays  seem  to  feel  that  they  must  com- 
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pensate  for  their  long  silence,  and,  like 
imprisoned  savages  set  free,  with  wild 
war-whoops  these  handsome  scamps 
dart  across  the  meadows  and  flit  about 
the  forest.  They  resemble  the  Indian 
in  their  vanity,  their  love  of  finery  and 
their  predacious  habits. 

Emulating  their  industrious  neigh- 
bors, the  squirrels  and  field-mice,  they 
make  a  pretence  at  laying  up  a  winter 
store  of  food,  but  it  rarely  serves  for 
imore  than  a  quick  lunch  now  and  then, 


They  have  a  habit  of  frequenting  the 
pinyon  trees,  and  burying  in  the  ground 
large  numbers  of  pine  nuts,  which 
eventually  grow  into  trees.  Anyone 
who  chooses  may  go  into  a  woodlot,  or 
even  a  backyard  where  there  are  oak 
trees,  in  early  autumn,  and  watch 
the  jays  pluck  the  acorns,  fly  with 
them  to  some  tree  at  quite  a  distance 
(loudly  tooting  all  the  way,  as  if  to 
advertise  their  good  work),  and  wedge 
them  into  cracks  or  crotches.    Mr.  For- 
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Blue-coat 


hen  blue-coat  happens  to  remember 
here  he  has  deposited  a  nut.  He  is 
articularly  fond  of  acorns  and  chest- 
uts,  and  no  one  is  more  clever  at 
pening  a  chestnut  burr  than  this  for- 
st  rogue. 

j  The  bluejay  is  a  planter  of  trees,  in- 
advertently, of  course;  yet  this  is  a 
'act  to  be  set  down  on  his  credit  side. 
Ln  old  wood-chopper  assures  us  that 
be  jays  originally  planted  thousands 
If  the  trees  now  growing  in  Arizona. 


bush,  state  ornithologist  for  Massachu- 
setts, tells  us  that  he  came  across  a 
young  pine  tree  growing  in  the  fork  of 
a  maple,  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
there  were  no  other  pine  anywhere 
near.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  was 
the  work  of  a  mischievous  blue-coat. 

How  do  the  birds  that  brave  New 
England  winters  live  through  the  ter- 
rible storms  that  are  sure  to  visit  us 
during  the  inclement  season?  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  the  bird  has  not 
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where  to  lay  his  head.  The  evergreens 
are  Nature's  hostelries  for  the  home- 
less ones,  and  to  some  thicket  of  pine 
or  cedar  they  usually  betake  them- 
selves on  the  approach  of  a  storm.  But 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  One  Janu- 
ary morning,  a  few  years  ago,  a  severe 
northeast  snowstorm  set  in,  with  the 
mercury  only  four  degrees  above  zero. 
By  noon  it  was  raging  with  terrific 
force.  At  the  south  side  of  my  home 
stands  a  group  of  birches  and  white 
oaks.  One  of  the  latter,  still  clothed 
in  its  garb  of  withered  leaves,  stretched 
a  branch  toward  the  house,  which 
reached  to  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  a 
chamber  window.  Happening  to  glance 
from  this  window  about  two  o'clock,  I 
saw  a  bluejay  nestled  cosily  among  the 
brown  leaves,  one  little  twig  just  above 
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A  Jay's  cradle 

his  head  forming  a  canopy.  His  feath- 
ers were  fluffed  out  and  his  bright  eyes 
peeped  confidently  at  us.  As  the  day 
waned,  the  storm  increased  Twice  the 
jay  stood  up  and  shook  off  the  snow 
which  had  drifted  over  him,  and  set- 
tled himself  in  as  comfortable  a  posi- 
tion as  the  circumstances,  would  allow. 
How  many  times  I  wakened  during 
that  night  to  think  of  the  little  corpse, 
in  its  blue  winding-sheet,  which  I 
should  find  beneath  my  window  in  the 
morning!  As  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough  to  see  I  looked  apprehensively 
at  the  ground.  No  small,  white  mound, 
with  a  blue  feather  sticking  through 
here  and  there,  revealed  itself.   Eagerly 


I  glanced  up  and  there,  still  clinging  to 
the  branch,  his  eyes  as  bright,  his  spirit 
as  undaunted  as  ever,  sat  my  brave  bird. 
Who  could  help  admiring  such  courage 
as  he  displayed?  By  eight  o'clock  the 
snow  had  ceased  falling  and  a  broad 
beam  of  sunshine  shot  through  the 
parting  clouds.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  blue-coat,  after  a  final  shake, 
spread  his  wings,  and,  with  a  joyful 
shout,  sail  away  in  search  of  his  break- 
fast, apparently  no  whit  disturbed  by 
the  strenuous  twenty-four  hours  he 
had  just  passed  through. 

Many  persons  assert  that  the  jay  is  a 
robber,  or  cannibal,  even.  There  was 
so  much  agitation  among  the  farmers 
and  the  rural  population  in  general  that 
a  few  years  ago  our  national  govern- 
ment took  up  the  subject  and  made  an 
investigation.  The  stomachs  'of  three 
hundred  jays  were  examined  during 
the  nesting  season.  Out  of  this  large 
number  only  three  contained  traces  of 
the  egg-shells  of  small  birds,  and  but 
two  the  remains  of  nestlings.  It  was 
found  that  j6  per  cent,  of  the  jay's  diet 
was  vegetable,  and  of  the  24  per  cent, 
of  his  animal  diet  a  large  part  consisted 
of  injurious  insects,  such  as  caterpil- 
lars, wasps,  grasshoppers  and  beetles. 

The  jay  has  been  a  great  aid  to  our 
state  entomologists  in  exterminating 
the  overwhelming  hordes  of  brown-tail 
and  gypsy  moths.  Not  only  does  he 
eat  the  caterpillars  in  the  open,  but  I 
have  seen  him  poke  his  inquiring  beak 
beneath  the  burlap  petticoats,  which 
now  adorn  most  of  our  shade  and  fruit 
trees,  and  secure  the  clusters  of  gypsy 
larvae  and  cocoons.  He  is  especially 
fond  of  the  pupae  of  these  moths,  and 
regards  a  bunch  of  the  juicy  morsels 
with  the  same  feeling  that  we  should 
devour  a  luscious  bunch  of  grapes. 
What  if  blue-coat  does  steal  a  little 
corn  or  filch  a  few  berries  now  and 
then?  Does  he  not  more  than  compen- 
sate for  his  pilferings  by  the  good  he 
does  the  farmer  and  the  pleasure  he 
affords  the  farmer's  wife  and  children? 
How  his  constant  presence,  his  cheer- 
ful tootings  and  his  lively  antics 
brighten  the  dreary  winter  days  ! 

Blue-coat  is  an  altruist,  ready  with- 
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out  an  instant's  hesitation  to  take  up 
the  cause  of  any  bird  in  the  community 
in  which  he  lives,  even  if  it  be  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life.  One  morning  in 
May  I  heard  the  unmistakable  alarm 
cries  of  the  jays,  and  harried  out  to  see 
what  was  amiss.  In  one  of  the  tall  oaks 
at  the  back  of  the  house  an  enormous 
crow  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  robin's  nest, 
calmly  devouring  the  blue  eggs,  while 
the  robins  cried  piteously,  and  the  jays, 
with    angry    screams,    darted    at    him 


One  certainly  would  not  attribute  to 
the  jay  family  any  great  skill  in  the 
musical'  line,  yet  were  he  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  Corvidae  he  would 
find  that  some  members  of  the  group 
possess  remarkable  vocal  ability.  Did 
you  ever  hear  a  jay  talking,  either  to 
himself,  to  a  companion,  or  speaking 
in  a  jay  council?  Truly,  I  know  of  no 
bird  who  seems  to  approach  so  closely 
to  having  a  language  of  his  own  as  does 
this  garrulous  fellow.     Many  persons 
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Madam  Jay  inspecting  her  completed  nest 


rom  all  sides.  He  was  forced  to  leave 
is  repast  unfinished,  and  as  he  started 
or  the  woods  he  was  pursued  by  the 
obins  and  jays,  the  latter  darting  and 
ecking  him  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I 
ave  seen  an  enormous  crow  van- 
ished by  a  single  jay  in  mid-air;  the 
atter,  so  much  quicker  and  more  agile 
a  movement  than  the  former,  dropping 
n  him  from  above  and  pecking  at  him 
ill  he  was  glad  to  seek  shelter  in  a 
neighboring  tree. 


know  only  his  harsh  "jay-jay"  scream 
— his  alarm  cry  or  his  toot  of  triumph. 
Others  are  aware  that  he  is  a  good 
mimic,  sometimes  uttering  a  hawk's 
cry  so  perfectly  that  the  birds  who  hear 
it  hasten  to  cover.  Blue-coat  is  so  full 
of  mischief  that  this  performance 
causes  him  huge  delight. 

I  believe  the  people  who  have  heard 
a  jay  sing  in  a  clear,  musical  voice  a 
truly  charming  little  song  are  few  and 
far  between.     It  was  my  good  fortune 
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Madam  Jay  with  her  babes 


one  June  to  be  presented  with  a  young 
jay,  which  had  been  blown  from  the 
nest  during  a  high  wind.  The  bird  was 
uninjured  and  readily  adapted  himself 
to  the  changed  conditions  which  life 
with  a  human  foster-mother  necessi- 
tated. Before  the  end  of  a  week  he 
was  following  me  about  the  house  and 
grounds  like  a  devoted  puppy,  and 
great  was  his  delight  when  I  crawled 
beneath  the  piazza  to  capture  daddy- 
long-legs  for  him.  How  gayly  he 
tripped  up  to  receive  each  one  from  my 
fingers  as  I  called  to  him. 

Every  morning  I  spent  a  half-hour 
before  breakfast  practicing  singing. 
This  performance  interested  the  little 
jay  immensely,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  first  notes  struck  on  the  piano  he 
hastened  to  the  parlor,  settled  himself 
comfortably  on  the  lower  rung  of  a 
chair  and  listened  most  intently.  Be- 
fore long  he  began  making  the  most 
ludicrous  attempts  at  singing  that  one 


can  imagine,  but  he  improved,  daily, 
and  by  the  end  of  his  third  week  of 
practicing  his  performance  was  really 
remarkable.  He  improvised  as  he  sang, 
but  every  now  and  then,  in  the  midst 
of  a  delicious  warble,  he  startled  us  by 
uttering  a  savage  scream,  which 
seemed  not  to  mar  the  effect  of  his 
song  in  the  least  from  the  jay  stand- 
point. Certain  sounds  and  certain 
tunes  always  moved  him  to  express  his 
feelings  in  song;  thunder  storms,  the 
whirr  of  the  sewing  machine,  the  fau- 
cet when  running  full  force.  James 
Hogg's  "Skylark"  was  an  especial  fa- 
vorite of  the  young  jay,  as  were  also 
selections  from  Mendelssohn's  "Nine- 
ty-Fifth Psalm,"  "Dixie"  and  "Bonnie 
Laddie." 

I  have  heard  that  the  jays  are  espe- 
cially kind  to  the  old  and  infirm  mem- 
bers of  their  tribe,  feeding  them,  lead- 
ing them  to  water  and  warning  them 
of  danger.     This  I  cannot  vouch  for, 
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but  I  have  seen  a  jay  fly  to  my  ears  of 
corn,  tied  among  the  trees,  fill  his  beak 
with  the  yellow  kernels,  flit  to  another 
jay  who  sat  at  her  ease  on  a  fence  near 
by,  and  in  a  most  gallant  manner  pass 
her  the  kernels  one  by  one,  till  she  had 
devoured  them  all,  and  then  return  and 
bring  her  a  second  beakful. 

Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  so  many  of 
the  birds,  jays  among  them,  continue 
to  feed  their  young  when  the  children 
have  grown  to  be  larger  than  their  par- 
ents, and  are  entirely  competent  to 
provide  for  themselves?  This  sum- 
mer  I    watched    a   pair   of   jays    who 


seemed  to  have  assumed  a  double  bur- 
den, for  between  every  two  beaksful 
of  food  brought  to  their  young,  who 
had  left  the  nest,  these  devoted  blue- 
coats  stole  a  few  moments  to  break 
dead  twigs  from  the  oak  trees  to  weave 
into  a  new  nest  which  they  were  has- 
tening to  complete  in  preparation  for  a 
second  brood. 

I  think  if  one  should  say  to  me, 
"Your  feathered  friends  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed. You  will  never  see  them  more. 
From  among  them  you  may  choose  one 
to  remain,"  that  one  should  be  the  blue- 
jay. 
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Chile  Trouble" 


By  JOSEPHINE  COMPTON  BRAY 


HAS  I  ever  seed  any  trouble? 
'Deed  I  is !"  replied  Mammy, 
in  answer  to  Miss  Car'line's 
friend,  who  was  seated  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  laundry  table, 
and  was  watching  mammy  as  she 
slowly  folded  the  clean  clothes  after 
she  had  sprinkled  them  from  a  large 
bowl  of  water  beside  her.  "  'Deed  I  is ! 
An'  my  cup  is  done  overflow'd  wid  it 
mo'  den  once.  I  done  'sperience  it  in 
both  war  an'  peace,  an'  it  come  jes  as 
nateral  to  me  in  one  as  de  yuther.  May 
be  yo'  don'  know  nuthin'  'bout  dem 
darksome  days  when  two  big  armies 
come  in  collision  wid  one  'nother  an' 
didn't  leave  nuthin'  but  dissolution  in 
dyah  tracks  an  consternation  ev'ry- 
where.  But  dat  is  all  over  now  an'  de 
Bible  tells  us,  'Let  de  dade  bury  de 
dade.'  De  grass  is  done  grow'd  an' 
covered  it  all  up ;  we's  done  shet  our 
'eyes  an'  put  dem  times  behin'  us,  an' 
mos'  all  dem  dat  suffered  den  is  done 
gone  down  to  peaceful  graves.  De  peo- 
ple has  riz  up  from  dyah  prostration ; 
dyah  ain't  no  mo'  weepin'  nor  gnashin' 
uv  teeth  kaze  de  sun  is  shinin'  in  dyah 
do's  ag'in.  Da  has  took  dyah  harps 
frum  de  willow  trees  an'  is  singin'  de 
ole  songs  uv  Zion  ag'in. 

"But  yo'  can't  allurs  forgit,  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  yo'  try.  My  ole  Marster 
never  did,  an'  after  de  war  wuz  over 
nobody  didn't  never  durst  mention  it 
in  his  presence.  But  'twa'n't  no  won- 
der, kaze  my  ole  Marster  had  trouble 
same  as  de  sparks  dat  fly  upwards,  only 
da  wan  never  'stinguished,  which  is 
most  liable  to  us  all.  He  sade  hisself 
dat  his  cup  wuz  full  of  nuthin'  but 
dregs  up  to  the  ve'y  brim. 

"I  allurs  thought  he  mout  hev  lived 
up  against  all  dat  if  yuther  trouble 
hadn't  pressed  so  hard  upon  him,  kaze 
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he  wuz  one  uv  de  peacefulest,  content- 
edest,  happiest  men  yo'  ever  seed.  He 
wuz  allurs  playin'  wid  de  younger  chil- 
lun,  an'  goin'  on  expeditions  wid  de 
older  ones,  'specially  Miss  Virginia. 
Miss'  'Lizabeth  had  been  goin'  roun' 
wid  young  Mr.  Carter  ever  since  da 
wuz  chillun  together,  an'  she  wuz 
'gaged  to  be  married  to  him  off  an'  on 
frum  dat  time  till  she  married  him.  So 
she  didn't  take  da  same  intrus'  in 
things  dat  Miss  Virginia  did,  'ceptin' 
in  de  intermediate  times  when  she 
done  broke  off  her  'gagement;  den 
she  wuz  ready  to  jine  in  wid  every 
thing  goin'  on,  and  wuz  de  fuss  to  lean 
out  de  winder  when  de  serenaders 
come." 

"In  dem  days  de  girls  'gin  to  have 
beaux  soon  as  da  enter  da  teens,  an'  da 
didnt'  pay  no  'tention  to  de  governess 
when  she  try  to  tighten  de  reins.  When 
da  come  home  from  boardin'  school  an' 
bring  yuth^rs  wid  um,  de  young  men 
couldn't  do  'nough  for  dyah  pleasure. 
Gittin'  up  ridin'  parties  an'  sendin'  over 
dyah  bes'  horses  fur  de  visitors  to  ride, 
an'  Vitin'  um  to  crabin'  an'  dancin' 
parties,  an*  goin'  sailin',  an'  I  don't 
know  what  all.  Sometimes  at  night, 
when  yo'  soun'  a-sleep,  yo'  heah  suthin' 
wakin'  yo'  up  like  music;  den  me  an' 
Tilly  would  jump  up  from  our  pallets 
on  de  flo'  an'  help  de  ladies  slip  on  dyah 
dressin'  gowns.  We  didn't  make  no 
light,  but  peep  out  de  winder  an'  see  in 
de  moonlight  de  horses  tied  to  de  trees, 
an'  shadows  under  de  winder  an'  voices 
singin'  suthin'  'bout  'Come  Wid  Me, 
Love,'  an'  'How  Can  I  Eeave,'  an'  all 
dem  kind  uv  songs. 

"De  girls  clasp  dyah  han's  an'  whis- 
per, 'Ain't  it  pretty?'  an'  'Who  does 
yo'  think  they  are?'  an'  da  name  fuss 
one  an'  den  de  yuther,  till  de  serenaders- 
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come  to  de  las'  one,  'Farewell,  My 
Love/ 

"Sometimes  ole  Marster  open  de  do' 
an'  let  urn  in  to  git  a  taste  uv  wine  an' 
brandy  dat  wuz  allurs  standin'  in  de 
decanters  on  de  sideboard.  Dem  curt'ny 
wuz  happy  times,"  Mammy  said,  medi- 
tatively. "Mars  John  had  learned  so 
fast  dat  he  cotched  up  wid  his  tutorer 
an'  wuz  sont  off  to  school,  but  it  were 
'tirely  indifferent  wid  de  girls.  Miss 
'Lizabeth  wuz  mostly  occupied  wid  Mr. 
Carter,  an'  Miss  Virginia  wuz  con- 
stant wid  her  father.  He  was  mighty 
proud  uv  her  an'  well  he  mout  be,  fur 
she  was  a  perfect  beauty.  Ev'ry  body 
know'd  it,  an'  tole  her  so,  but  it  didn't 
spile  her  one  bit.  She  wuz  allurs  ready 
to  help  every  body,  white  or  colored, 
an'  singin'  'round  de  house  jes  like  a 
mockin'  bird.  Ole  Marster  took  her  wid 
him  on  de  long  journeys  to  de  cou't 
house,  an'  jurin'  de  intercession  uv'de 
Legislature,  when  de  town  wuz  lively 
as  a  camp  meetin'.  Tilly  wuz  allurs 
busy  gittin'  her  clo's  ready  an'  packed, 
an'  she  allurs  went  wid  her  to  wait  on 
her. 

"She  wuz  de  foremos'  in  de  fox 
hunts,  an'  dyah  wan'  nobody  could  set 
a  horse  like  her;  never  movin'  a  inch 
frum  de  saddle  when  de  horse  leaped 
de  ditches  an'  fences,  an'  she  mostly 
brought  home  de  bush  hangin'  frum 
de  pomel  uv  her  saddle.  Ole  Marster 
wuz  close  by  her  side,  an'  he  kep'  a 
steady  watch  on  de  young  men  dat 
crouded  'roun.  I  don'  b'lieve  he 
thought  de  king  hisself  wuz  good 
'nough  fur  her. 

"Dis  wuz  'fore  de  war;  an'  when  all 
j  we  fuss  hyrd  dat  de  bugle  done  soun' 
an'  de  people  wuz  risin'  up,  we  didn't 
b'lieve  it;  but  bime  by  o!e  Marster  sade 
he  wuz  gwine  git  ready  fur  de  wuss, 
an'  Mars  John  corned  home,  an'  da  wuz 
all  talkin'  an'  got  'cited,  an'  ole  Miss 
and  Miss  'Lizabeth  wuz  cryin'  till  da 
bof  went  away.  Mars  Richard  wan'  to 
go,  too,  an'  beg  an'  beg;  but  he  wa'n't 
nuthin'  but  a  boy  jes  turnin'  fifteen, 
tho'  he  wuz  so  big  an'  tall,  an'  old 
Marster  s'waded  him  to  stay  at  home 
an'  take  kere  uv  de  res'  uv  de  family. 

"When  de  day  come  fur  um  to  start, 


an'  da  an'  dyah  horses,  too.,  wuz  dressed 
up  in  dyah  new  uniforms,  ev'ry  body 
went  out  on  de  piazza  to  see  um  off  an' 
bid  um  good-bye. 

"Ole  Miss  an'  Miss' Lizabeth  couldn't 
stan'  to  see  um  go,  an'  da  took  de  chil- 
lun  an'  went  in  an'  shet  de  do'  but 
Miss  Virginia  an'  me  an'  Tilly  watched 
um  ridin'  down  de  yard,  de  horses  so 
proud  uv  dyah  bridles  and  fringed  sad- 
dles dat  da  wuz  archin'  dyah  necks  an' 
prancin'  'long  wid  dyah  feet  hardly 
techin'  de  groun'. 

"Miss  Virginia  stood  dyah  laughin' 
an'  wavin'  her  hankcher'  high  as  she 
could  hole  it  over  her  hade,  an'  me  an' 
Tilly  wuz  hine  her  wavin'  our  aprons 
till  da  went  thro'  de  big  gate  an'  wuz 
out  uv  sight. 

"De  whole  plantation  know'd  den 
dat  war  wuz  gwine  on,  but  we  didn't 
heah  nuthin',  an'  ev'ry  thing  went  on 
jes'  de  same.  At  fuss  ole  Marster  an' 
Mars  John  corned  home  once  in  a 
while;  den  da  didn't  come  no  mo'.  We 
hyrd  de  big  guns  roarin'  'wayoff  yonder 
somewhar',  an'  den  da  come  nearer  an' 
nearer,  till  it'  peared  like  da  wuz  close 
by.  We  wuz  so  skeered  dat  didn't  no- 
body go  out  de  house  'ceptin'  Mars 
Richard,  an'  he  allurs  took  his  gun  an' 
'clare  he  gwine  shoot  de  fuss  one  dat 
come  on  de  plantation.  De  colored  peo- 
ple at  de  quarters  sade  dat .  de  army 
wuz  campin'  right  back  uv  de  woods, 
an'  dat  da  went  over  dyah  to  see  what 
wuz  goin'  on,  an'  da  kep'  goin'  an' 
goin',  till  Mars  Richard  sade  dyah  wan' 
many  mo'  lef,  'scusing  dem  at  de 
house. 

"WTe  wuz  gittin'  on  as  bes'  we  could 
after  dis,  when  early  one  mornin'  we 
wuz  waked  op  by  a  great  noise.  De 
house  wuz  shakin'  like  thunder,  an'  de 
cheirs  sot  to  rockin'  an'  we  couldn't 
stop  um.  It  wan'  worth  while  to  try  to 
eat  nuthin',  kaze  de  china  rattled  on  de 
table  like  it  wuz  gwine  jump  off.  We 
all  sot  down  speechless  an'  we  couldn't 
talk,  but  shook  like  de  cups.  We  could 
heah  de  bugle  soundin'  an'  de  people 
shoutin'  an'  callin'  an'  de  horses 
screamin',  and  we  sot  still  jes  like  we 
wuz  dade.  Mars  Richard  stood  close 
to  ole  Miss  an'  kep'  tellin'  her  not  to 
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mine  it.  Den  sudden  we  hyrd  a  great 
shout,  an'  frum  de  winder  we  seed  urn 
comin'  like  a  swarm  uv  bees,  gallopin' 
dyah  horses,  an'  some  runnin',  an'  when 
da  reached  de  fence  roun'  de  lawn  da 
didn't  min'  it  no  mo'  dan  if  da  had  foun' 
it  as  low  as  da  laid  it.  It  wuz  de  same 
wid  de  big  front  gate — wan'  nuthin' 
lef  but  de  two  marble  pos'es.  When 
Mars  Richard  saw  dis  he  picked  up 
his  gun  an'  run.  Miss  'Lizabeth  call 
to  me  an'  Tilly,  'Go!  go!  an'  save 
him !  Da  won'  shoot  yo'  kaze  yo'  is 
black.' 

"I  took  hole  uv  Tilly  an'  went  fas' 
as  we  could,  but  da  wuz  shootin'  when 
we  got  out  in  de  yard,  bof  Mars  Rich- 
ard and  de  solgers,  an'  when  de  smoke 
cleared  'way  Mars  Richard  wuz  on  de 
groun'.  I  runned  to  him  an'  kep'  callin' 
'Mars  Richard  !  Mars  Richard  !'  but  he 
wouldn't  speak;  he  lay  still.  One  uv 
de  solgers  took  hole  uv  me  an'  sade : 

"'What  is  yo'  doin'  out  heah?  Go 
in  de  house !" 

'"Is  yo'  done  kill  Mars  Richard?'  I 
ax  him.  'Is  he  dade?  What  old  Miss 
gwine  do?  Is  yo'  done  kill  my  mar- 
ker?' 

" 'Yo'  ain't  got  no  marster!'  he  an- 
swer ;  'yo'  is  jes  as  free  as  I  is !' 

"'I  don't  kear  if  I  is  free!'  I  say. 
'Dis  is  my  ole  Misses'  chile,  an'  my 
marster.'  I  looked  at  Mars  Richard  wid 
de  blood  runnin'  out  his  mouf  an'  felt 
jes  like  I  gwine  drap  dade,  too.  I  wuz 
mad,  too;  an'  while  me  an  Tilly  wuz 
callin'  dat  solger  names  an'  sassin'  him, 
another  one  come  up  to  us  wid  epa- 
taphs  on  his  shoulders  an'  ac'  like  he 
wuz  tearin'  mad.  When  he  call  'Who 
done  dis?'  de  fuss  solger  looked 
skeared  an'  took  off  his  cap  an'  call  him 
captain,  an'  'low  dat  de  rebel  shot  fuss ; 
but  de  captain  'clare  he  wan'  gwine 
take  no  'cuse  fur  dis  barberous  ac'  an' 
he  gwine  see  jestice  done.  He  'peared 
dreadful  sorry  an'  kneeled  down  by 
Mars  Richard  an'  took  hole  uv  his  han's 
an'  say  he  gwine  carry  him  in  de  house 
an'  do  what  he  could ;  but  somebody 
call  an'  heah  come  Miss  Virginia. 
When  she  git  up  to  where  we  wuz,  she 
sade  to  de  captain: 

"'Don'   yo'   tech   my   brother!     Yo' 


done  kill  him!  Don'  yo'  come  nigh 
him!' 

"He  tried  his  bes'  to  tell  her  how  it 
were  an'  dat  he  wan'  to  help  her,  but 
she  wouldn't  listen  to  nuthin',  an'  put 
her  arms  'roun'  Mars  Richard  an'  tole 
me  an'  Tilly  to  help,  an'  we  took  him 
in  de  house.  I  never  know'd  we  could 
do  it,  he  wuz  so  big,  but  sorrow  made 
us  strong.  Nobody  dat  ain't  never 
been  in  no  war  can't  never  feel  what 
dat  day  wuz  to  my  ole  Miss,  not  'cusin' 
de  res'  uv  us. 

"De  captain  come  to  de  door  mo'  dan 
once  an'  ax  fur  Miss  Virginia,  but  she 
wouldn't  see  him.  Den  he  writ  to  her. 
At  fuss  she  wouldn't  read  it,  but  when 
she  did  she  went  out  an'  talked  wid 
him.  After  dat  she  let  him  tend  to 
every  thing  'bout  buryin'  Mars  Rich- 
ard in  de  family  graveyard  dat  wuz 
'tached  to  de  garden. 

"Before  we  wuz  ready  de  sun  had 
gone  down  in  de  red  sky,  an'  de  moon 
wuz  sailin'  'long  de  clouds,  when  old 
Miss  an'  every  body,  white  an'  colored, 
come  out  de  house  an'  kneeled  down 
roun'  de  erave,  while  Miss  Virginia 
read  de  Bible  an'  prayed.  De  captain 
wuz  dyah,  too,  mournin'  wid  all  we,  an' 
de  mockin'  bird  wuz  singin'  in  a  whis- 
per like  he  was  sorry,  too. 

"After  dat  de  captain  couldn't  do 
'nough  fur  none  uv  de  family.  Dvah 
wuz  so  many  solgers  dat  he  couldn't 
subject  um  all  de  time,  an'  da  soon 
'stroyed  every  thing  on  de  plantation, 
but  he  kep'  a  watch  on  de  house,  an' 
didn't  nuthin'  'sturb  us. 

"Ole  Miss  wouldn't  'low  fur  him  to 
come  in  de  house,  an'  Miss  Virginia 
had  to  'municate  wid  him  at  de  do'. 

"When  de  war  wuz  over  an'  peace 
an'  silence  wuz  pronounced,  ole  Mar- 
ster and  Mars  John  come  home  fur 
good.  Mars  John  didn't  have  a  scratch 
on  him,  but  ole  Marster  had  been  shot 
in  de  lef  bres'  bone  uv  his  back,  an' 
though  de  doctor  had  extricated  de 
ball,  he  allurs  had  to  walk  wid  a  cane. 
He  didn't  laugh  like  he  used  to.  an' 
never  sade  nuthin'.  We  know'd  what 
wuz  on  his  min',  and  dat  he  wuz 
thinkin'  'bout  de  destruction  uv  de 
plantation  an'  Mars  Richard's  grave. 
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"Some  uv  de  colored  people  dat  went 
'way  corned  back  an'  wanted  to  stay 
home,  an'  'gin  to  tell  ole  Marster  why 
da  lef,  but  he  sade:  'Stop  right  dyah! 
1  don'  wan'  to  know  nuthin'  'bout 
it;  go  to  work  an'  I  will  give  yo'  jes- 
tice.' 

"Den  every  body  went  to  work; 
Mars  John,  he  help,  too,  an'  ole  Marster 
did  what  he  could.  Miss  'Lizabeth  kep' 
school  wid  de  chillun  an'  wuz  de  cheer- 
fules'  one  uv  us  all. 

"De  reason  why  wuz,  she  told  all 
we,  dat  Mr.  Carter  done  fight  through 
de  whole  war,  an'  had  his  cloze  full  uv 
bullet  holes,  an'  been  commoted,  an' 
he  hadn't  los'  nary  leg  nor  nuthin'  in 
de  combat.  So  she  had  suthin'  to  re- 
concile her.  But  Miss  Virginia  'pear 
like  she  couldn't  settle  herself  to 
nuthin',  an'  when  she  talk  low  to  her 
mother  ole  Miss  seem  like  she  gwine 
'stracted.  I  sade  to  Tilly  dat  I  b'lieve 
Miss  Virginia  gwine  in  a  decline.  Tilly 
answer,  '  'Deed  she  ain','  but  Miss  Vir- 
ginia tole  her  dat  she  wuz  'gaged  to  be 
married  to  de  captain,  an'  she  mus'n't 
say  nuthin'  'bout  it,  kaze  she  is  'fraid 
to  let  ole  Marster  know. 

When  Tilly  sade  this  my  teeth  'gin 

to  rattle,  an'  I  tole  her  she  done  put  me 

"n  ^  a   perfec'    ague,    but    I    know'd    it 

oin'  to  kill  ole  Marster.   But  ole  Mar- 

ter  done  notice  himself   dat*  strange 

etters  been  cornin',  an'  he  know'd,  too, 

If  ole  Miss  couldn't  drink  her  coffee 

|$uthin'  mus'  be  de  matter,  an'  he  ax 

What    it   were.     Every   body   wuz    so 

frightened  dat  da  couldn't  speak    an' 

ole  Marster  axed  ag'in,  an'  speak  so 

sharp  dat  Miss  Virginia  stood  right  up 

In*  tole  him  all.    An'  when  she  see  dat 

pok  come  over  his  face,  like  he  gwine 

jlrap  dade,  she  run  to  him  an'  put  her 

rms  'roun'  his  neck,  an'  cry  an'  beg 

im  not  to  take  it  so  hard,  an'  to  for- 

ive  her. 

"He  groaned  a  long  time,  an'  den  he 
jade  he  done  have  to  stan'  a  heep  uv 
rouble,  but  dis  wuz  de  wuss  uv  all. 
)en  he  put  his  han'  on  her  hade  an' 
issed  her,  and  sade  dat  dis  were  a  ter- 
rible shock,  but  da  gwine  furgit  all 
>out  it  an'  never  mention  it  no  mo'. 
»ut  when  she  shake  her  hade  an'  don' 


speak,  he  pushed  her  frum  him,  an'  he 
blame  ole  Miss  an'  rage  an'  carry  on 
so  dat  me  an'  Tilly  run  an'  hide. 

"Miss  Virginia  stood  like  a  rock 
'g'inst  de  whole  family.  She  done  allurs 
had  her  own  way,  an'  she  wuz  boun'  to 
have  it  now.  When  ole  Marster  hyrd 
dat  she  done  took  Tilly  wid  her  an'  met 
de  captain  mo'  dan  once  in  some  exclu- 
sive place,  I  cert'n'y  wuz  sorry  fur  him. 
He  couldn't  stan'  it  no  longer,  an'  he 
locked  Miss  Virginia  up  in  her  room 
an'  wouldn't  let  Tilly  go  nigh  her,  nor 
'low  ole  Miss  to  let  me  take  her  nuthin' 
to  eat  but  what  he  put  on  de  plate.  An' 
he  'clare  nobody  shouldn't  speek  to  her 
till  she  promise  dat  she  wouldn't  see  da 
captain  no  mo'. 

"I  know'd,  an'  ole  Miss  did,  too,  dat 
Tilly  wuz  sendin'  up  things  to  eat  in  a 
basket  dat  wuz  tied  to  a  string  an'  went 
up  an'  down  frum  her  winder  wid  let- 
ters. But  nobody  didn't  say  nuthin', 
an'  bime  by  things  took  a  turn 

"It  wuz  gittin'  nigh  'lection  time,  an' 
ole  Marster  had  to  go  down  in  de 
county  to  vote.  He  allurs  started  early 
in  de  mornin'  an'  didn't  git  back  till 
night — every  body  know'd  dat;  an' 
when  da  day  come  an'  he  done  rode 
away,  Miss  Virginia  called  to  her 
mother  to  come  to  de  do',  kaze  she  got 
suthin'  to  say  to  her.  Den  she  told  ole 
Miss  dat  she  gwine  off  to  git  married 
dat  very  day.  Dat  de  plans  all  done 
made  an'  she  wuz  'spectin'  de  carnage 
to  come  fur  her  any  minute. 

"Ole  Miss  was  so  frustrated  dat  it 
took  some  time  fur  her  to  collec'  her- 
self, an'  den  she  say  she  ain'  gwine  to 
have  nuthin'  to  do  wid  it ;  dat  ole  Mar- 
ster gwine  put  de  whole  blame  on  her. 
So  she  ordered  de  kerrige  an'  took  de 
res'  uv  de  fam'ly  an'  Sally  Ann  to  spen' 
de  day  wid  her  cousin.  Da  had  no  mo' 
dan  driv'  out  uv  sight  when  Miss  Vir- 
ginia sade :  'I  see  dus'  'way  up  de  road 
an'  I  think  da  is  comin'.  Tell  Peter  an' 
Jackson  to  bring  de  long  ladder  an'  put 
it  up  to  de  winder,  so  I  ken  come 
down.'  When  da  com  erunnin'  wid  it, 
Peter  sade: 

"  'Oh !  Miss  Virginia,  what  ole  Mar- 
ster gwine  say  if  all  we  put  it  up 
dyah?' 
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1  'Don't  tech  it  den/  she  answer ;  'lay 
it  down  right  dyah.  I  ain't  gwine  to 
bring  trouble  on  nobody  else.' 

"By  dis  time  de  kerrige  done  dash  up 
to  de  gate  wid  de  horses  all  in  a  foam, 
an'  a  tall,  slim  young  man  dat  I  know'd 
wuz  de  captain  jumped  out  an'  run  un- 
der de  winder  an'  ax,  'Is  yo'  ready?' 
an'  she  say,  'Yes,  I  is ;  put  up  de  ladder 
an'  I  will  come  down.' 

"He  called  de  coachman  an'  da  put 
de  ladder  up,  an'  he  went  up  hisself  an' 
helped  her  down  jes'  as  tender  as  if  she 
had  been  a  baby.  While  he  wuz  put- 
tin'  her  in  de  kerrige  an'  gittin'  in  his- 
self, de  coachman  rushed  de  trunk 
down  de  ladder,  an'  'fo'  yo'  could  take 
yo'  bref  da  wuz  gone,  tearin'  down  de 
road,  wid  Tilly  an'  her  ban'  box  settin' 
up  in  front  wid  de  coachman. 

"We  wuz  'fraid  to  throw  rice  or  ole 
shoes  after  urn,  but  when  Miss  Vir- 
ginia looked  frum  de  winder  an'  waved 
her  han'k'chief  we  took  off  our  ap'ons 
an'  hats  an'  waved  um  an'  called, 
'Good-bye,  Miss  Virginia !  De  Lord 
bless  yo',  honey !   Good-bye!' 

"Dyah  wan'  no  need  uv  um  rushin' 
so,  kaze  dyah  wan'  nobody  to  chase 
after  um,  an'  da  mus'  hev  got  half-way 
to  Washin'ton  'fo'  ole  Marster  done 
cas'  his  fuss  vote  or  take  his  fuss  dram  ; 
an'  it  were  'way  off  yonder  todes  night 
'fo'  he  come  home. 

"Ole  Miss  done  make  sure  dat  she 
wan'  gwine  git  dyah  fuss,  an'  it  were  a 
blessin'  dat  she  let  de  storm  bus'  'fo' 
she  did,  fur  ole  Marster  wuz  mos' 
'stracted  out  uv  his  senses. 

"As  de  days  went  by  he  quieted 
down  an'  gived  up,  jes'  like  people 
'bleged  to  do  when  da  done  bury  dyah 
dade.  He  jes'  sot  still  an'  read  de  paper 
an'  his  hade  turned  white.  It  was  jest 
de  same  wid  de  res'  uv  us,  but  we 
didn't  make  no  complaint.  It  wan't 
dat  we  minded  so  much  she  had  runned 
off  an'  'loped  to  git  married,  kaze  dat 
wuz  nachral  'nough  wid  all  we  clown 
ole  home;  de  young  people  wuz  con- 
stant vanquishin'  away  when  dyah 
wan't  no  'jection  raised  'ceptin'  dat  de 
young  man  wuz  a  little  wile  or  suthin' ; 
an'  den  come  a  letter  sayin'  da  done 
got  married.    Da  wuz  allurs  soon  back 


! 
treated   wid   love   an' 


home   ag'in    an 
happiness. 

"But  dis  heah.case  uv  Miss  Virginia 
wuz  'tireiy  indifferent.  It  wan't  only 
dat  de  man  wuz  a  total  stranger,  but  he 
had  been  a  solger  fightin'  on  de  yuther 
side,  an'  it  wan't  nach'al  fur  none  uv 
our  family  to  countenance  him,  nor  see 
no  good  in  him,  even  if  he  had  been 
lined  wid  gold ;  but,  'stead  uv  dat,  we 
hyrd  dat  he  didn't  have  nuthin'  but  a 
half-pay  office  under  de  guv'ment,  an' 
it  wan'  no  mo'  dan  a  year  'fo'  some- 
body bring  de  word  dat  he  done  los' 
even  dat,  kaze  he  was  sick. 

"Den  de  news  come  dat  he  had  con- 
sumption an'  wuz  gittin'  wusser  an' 
wusser,  an'  dat  da  wuz  as  po'  as  a 
church  mouse.  Ole  Miss  'clare  she 
ain'  goin'  stan'  it  no  longer,  wid  Miss 
Virginia  starvin'  an'  she  'bleged  to 
speak  to  ole  Marster.  But  when  ole 
Marster  foun'  out  what  she  wuz  leadin' 
up  to,  he  wave  his  han'  an'  turn  away. 

"Bime  by  a  ominous  letter  bedout  no 
name  to  it  come  to  ole  Miss,  sayin'  de 
captain  wuz  dade  an'  Miss  Virginia 
wuz  mos'  dade,  too. 

"Ole  Miss  took  dat  letter  an'  put  it  \j 
in  ole  Marster's  han',  an'  when  he  done 
read  it  he  put  it  on  de  table  an'  laid  his 
white  hade  down  on  it,  an'  yo'  could 
see  him  shake  all  over.    Den  he  sade  to  I 
ole  Miss,  'I  gwine  dyah  an'  bring  her- 
home,'  an'  he  started  off  dat  very  day; 
an'  when  da  come  back  he  had  to  take 
her  out  de  kerrige  in  his  arms  an'  lay 
her  on  her  own  bade.     She  wuz  so  re- 
duced to  nuthin'  dat  we  didn't  know 
her    fur    Miss    Virginia.      She    smiled 
when   she   looked   'roun'   de   room  an' 
seed  us  all  dyah,  an'  sade  she  wuz  so 
happy  in  her  married   life  till   sorrowjr  -. 
come ;  an'  now  dat  she  done  seed  us  all 
once  mo',  she  was  wuz  ready  to  die, 
too.     Dat  made  us  turn  our  hades  an' 
go  out  de  room- — all  but  ole  Marster, 
an'  I  hyrd  him  say : 

"  'Don'  yo'  talk  dat  way,  kaze  in  a 
little  while  we  is  gwine  have  yo'  out  in 
de  sunshine.'  Sure  'nough,  it  wan'  long) I 
'fo'  she  wuz  settin'  out  do's  under  dejj 
big  trees  in  de  easy  Morrison  cheir,  an] 
ole  Marster  wuz  'side  her  radin'  suthin 
dat  would  mak  her  laugh  an'  singin'  dc 
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ole  huntin'  songs ;  likewise  he  would 
take  his  fiddle  out  dyah,  an'  he  could 
make  it  ring,  too,  playin'  'Dandy  Jim' 
an'  'Ole  Dan  Tucker'  wid  sich  a  hasty 
turn  in  de  corner  uv  de  chime  dat  yo' 
would  almos'  think  it  were  my  Uncle 
Moses,  who  wuz  a  nachral-born  fiddler, 
an  'no  mistake. 

"Ole  Miss  would  sometimes  take  her 
knittin'  out  dyah,  too ;  but  she  wruz  so 
broken  down  dat  she  couldn't  stan' 
nUthin'.  All  we  know'd  well  'nough  dat 
Miss  Virginia  done  made  up  her  min' 
she  wan'  gwine  to  stay  heah.  Every 
day  she  got  weaker  an'  weaker ;  she 
didn't  'pear  to  care  no  mo'  fur  de  rose 
dat  Miss  'Lizabeth  fotched  her,  an'  de 
chillun  had  to  play  quiet. 

"But  old  Marster  kep'  on  readin'  an' 
singin'  an'  playin'  when  he  wuz  wid 
her,  'ceptin'  he  did  it  eas}^  now ;  but 
when  he  lef  her  an'  come  in  de  house 
he  pulled  down  de  blinds  an'  laid  down 
on  his  face  on  de  sofa. 

"One  mornin'  (it  was  de  las'  day,  an' 
she  done  tole  us  so),  when  she  lay  back 
in  de  big  cheir  wid  de  sun  makin'  long 
shaders,  an'  de  birds  singin',  she  called 
fur  us  all  an'  sade  she  wuz  mos'  home ; 
dat  she  been  mighty  happy  in  dis  worl', 
but  she  gwine  be  happier  in  de  yuther 
one.  Dat  she  wan'  'fraid  to  cross  de 
river  kaze  Jesus  wuz  wid  her,  an'  she 
gwine  wait  fur  all  we  on  de  yuther 
shore.  Den  she  couldn't  say  no  mo', 
an'  she  shet  her  eyes  herself  an'  wuz 
^one." 

Mammy  paused  here  to  heave  a  deep 
ign  ;  then  went  on  : 

"Yes  !  my  ole  Marster  had  a  heap  uv 
rouble,  but  he  wan'  de  onliest  one 
vhose  cup  done  brim  over,  'specially 
rouble  'bout  chillun ;  I  done  had  some 
sperience  myself,  like  my  mother  befo' 
ne. 

"She  had  thirteen  chillun  an'  mostly 
very  one  uv  um  wuz  infants  at  de 
ame  time;  an'  when  de  las'  one  come 
e  Miss  sade  she  done  search  an' 
earch  an'  couldn't  find  no  mo'  names, 
n'  she  sade  dat  my  mother  done  have 
10'  dan  her  share  already,  an'  dat  dis 
ne  mus'  be  called  Lastly. 
"Every  body  know'd  dat  thirteen 
uz  a  unlucky  number,  an'  da  didn't 


'low  fur  Lastly  to  live  de  fuss  year  out ; 
but  she  kep'  on  an'  grow'd  up  in  spite 
uv  all  de  'zasters  she  wuz  subjec'  to, 
but  which  never  overtook  her.  We  wuz 
allurs  'spectin'  dat  Lastly  would  fall 
out  de  cherry  tree  an'  brake  her  neck, 
or  git  drowned  in  de  branch,  or  dat  de 
rattlesnake  would  bite  her,  or  suthin' 
else  would  bring  her  to  a  timely  en' ; 
an'  when  I  corned  up  heah  wid  Miss 
Car'line  I  kep'  sayin'  to  myself: 

"  'Lastly  done  already  live  to  a  good 
middlin'  age  an'  she  has  allurs  been 
right  smart  an'  well,  but  sometime 
dyah  is  sure  to  come  a  change,  an'  I 
ain't  gwine  be  surprised  if  I  outlives 
her,  to  heah  some  day  dat  she  has  been 
took  wid  some  kine  uv  'zease  an'  is 
gone.' 

"Sure  'nough,  I  hadn't  been  up  hyah 
mo'  dan  ten  years  'fo'  de  Lord  in  his 
mercy  thought  bes'  to  cut  her  off  in  her 
prime,  an'  my  sister  Rosetta  sont  a  let- 
ter to  say  dat  Lastly  done  lef  a  orphan- 
less  little  girl,  jes'  lackin'  eight  years 
an'  one  month,  an'  she  sade  dat  al- 
though she  had  ten  chillun  in  her  own 
light  she  wuz  willin'  to  add  one  mo'  to 
de  lis',  'vidin'  de  res'  uv  de  'lations 
would  sen'  in  a  perscription  fur  to  sup- 
port her.  I  cultivated  dat  question 
over  an'  over  in  my  mine  as  to  what 
wuz  bes'  to  do  fur  Dinah  Matildy. 

"Yo'  see,  dis  chile  wuz  named  after 
both  me  an'  Tilly,  so  in  case  we  wuz  to 
die  she  would  be  "a  livin'  monument. 
When  my  mine  got  settled  I  sont  word 
to  Sister  Rosetta  dat  I  didn't  feel  testi- 
fied in  prescribin'  fur  Dinah  Matildy, 
fur  de  reason  dat  ever  since  death  de- 
livered me  from  my  first  husband  I 
had  'cided  never  to  enter  into  no  mo' 
partnerships,  an'  I  wan'  willin'  to  do 
nuthin'  under  de  accusin'  circumstances 
but  to  take  de  whole  uv  de  chile. 

"My  sister  Rosetta  an'  Miss  'Liz'beth 
both  sont  word  dat  Dinah  Matildah 
was  bes'  off  where  she  were,  Miss  Car'- 
line jined  in  wid  um,  an'  'low  we  had 
'nuf  chillun  in  de  house  now  an' 
couldn't  have  no  mo'.  I  sade  I  wuz 
goin'  to  git  some  good  'oman  to  take 
keer  uv  her  fur  me,  an'  sen'  her  to  day 
school  an'  Sunday  school,  an' -raise  her 
up  to  be  a  fust  class  'oman.    I  'quired 
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'roun',  an'  Mrs.  Benson,  who  lived 
down  in  de  village,  sade  she  wuz  jes' 
what  she  wanted  to  wait  on  de  table  an' 
de  do'  bell,  an'  dat  she  would  sen'  her 
to  school,  too. 

"Miss  Car'line  didn't  raise  no  second 
'jection,  so  I  sont  de  ticket  an'  for- 
warded word  fur  urn  to  sen'  her  by  ex- 
press, wid  an  attachment  on  her  uv  a 
card,  fastened  wid  her  name  an*  des- 
titution. When  I  hyrd  she  wuz  on  de 
way,  an'  she  didn't  come  at  de  'p'inted 
time,  I  went  right  into  Boston  an' 
asked  de  chief  in  de  depot  why  de  chile 
had  not  been  delivered.  He  sade  dat 
an  accidental  had  tracked  de  car  on  de 
side,  but  da  wuz  all  right  now  an'  had 
started  ag'in,  an'  wuz  liable  to  come 
any  minute.  While  he  wuz  tellin'  me 
dis  de  train  come  bus'in  in  de  station. 
When  we  foun'  dat  chile  she  wuz  layin' 
down  on  de  seat,  too  sick  to  hole  her 
hade  up.  All  'roun'  her  wuz  piled  up 
bags  an'  bags  uv  cakes  an'  doughnuts 
an'  'nannas  an'  candy,  an'  I  don'  know 
what  all. 

"Dyah  wuz  a  kine  'oman  wid  her, 
who  tole  me  dat  ev'ry  body  in  de  car 
noticed  dat  she  wuz  plackarded,  an'  da 
'peared  like  da  wuz  'fraid  she  would 
git  lonesome  an'  hungry  an'  kep' 
s'plyin'  her  wid  things,  an'  she  had 
been  eatin'  ever  since  de  fuss  day  she 
started,  an'  nobody  didn't  let  her  res' 
day  or  night.  She  sade,  too,  dat  I  ou^ht 
to  be  thankful  dat  dyah  wuz  any  life 
lei'  in  her,  an'  I  better  take  her  home 
soon  as  I  could,  'fo'  she  die  on  my 
han's. 

"I  tole  de  lady  dat  she  highly  recom- 
mended herself  to  me,  an'  I  wuz  gwine 
to  pray  fur  her  dat  she  might  hev  one 
mo'  star  added  to  her  crown.  Dis 
prayer  wuz  likewise  extended  to  de  po- 
liceman who  helped  me  to  git  her  home 
'fo'  she  died,  an'  I  wuz  mo'  dan  a  week, 
'sisted  by  de  whole. family,  added  to  de 
doctor,  gittin'  dat  chile's  stomach 
qualified  and  settled  in  de  right  place. 
When  she  got  well  I  sade  to  her: 

'  'De  Lord  is  done  raised  *yo'  frum 
a  bed  uv  woe  an'  set  yo'  on  yo'  feet 
ag'in ;  he  done  'liver  yo'  frum  de  lion's 
mouf  an'  de  fiery  furnace  to  give  him 
thanks.    Kneel  down  dyah  an'  lem  me 


heah  yo'  pray!'  She  couldn't  say  a 
word.  I  call  Miss  Car'line  an'  tole  her 
how  I  had  weighed  de  chile  in  de  bal- 
ance an'  foun'  her  wantin'  Miss  Car'- 
line 'scused  her  an'  sade  de  chile  wuz 
skeered.  I  didn't  wan'  to  'cept  dat 
'pology,  kaze  every  las'  one  uv  our 
chillun  can  speak  sunthin'  at  de  fuss 
call.  When  I  took  de  twinzes  to  class 
meetin'  at  my  church  an'  ax  de  preacher 
fur  de  privilege  uv  lettin'  um  give  in 
dyah  testimony,  he  tole  me  he  wuz 
struck  speachless  wid  'mazement  when 
Sweety  an'  Honey  stood  up  an'  sade,  'I 
had  a  little  poney!'  No  wonder  he 
wuz !  kaze  our  chillun  ain't  no  dum- 
mies, an'  we  don'  let  um  keep  dyah 
light  conceiled  under  a  bushel,  but  is 
allurs  pinetin'  fur  um  to  go  up  higher, 
an'  dat's  what  I  wanted  to  'press  on  de 
mine  uv  Dinah  Matildy. 

"After  I  done  learn  her  to  pray,  I 
made  her  set  down  every  day  an'  tole 
her  jes'  like  I  tells  our  chillun:  'Yo  is 
goin'  to  school  an'  learn  frum  de  books, 
but  yo'  ain't  gwine  to  fine  it  easy.  De 
Lord  planted  de  tree  uv  knowledge 
hisself  and'  put  de  fruit  'way  up  on  de 
top,  so  yo'  got  to  climb  to  git  it.  Yo' 
wants  de  bes',  too,  dat  is  hard  to  pull 
off,  an'  not  dat  what  falls  on  de  groun' 
an'  any  body  ken  pick  up.'  But  Dinah 
Matildy  kep'  cryin'  and  'clarin'  dat  she 
didn't  wan'  to  clime  no  trees  but  dem 
in  de  orchard  down  ole  home. 

"After  she  went  to  Mrs.  Benson's 
she  cheered  up  some,  an'  'peared  to 
take  right  smart  intrus'  in  de  school; 
but  bime  by,  when  I  'gin  to  question 
her  'bout  de  condition  uv  her  soul,  I 
foun'  out  dat  Mrs.  Benson  wuz  learnin' 
her  prayers  out  de  book,  an'  I  couldn't 
stan'  dat  an'  went  right  over  dyah  an' 
brought  her  home.  Mrs.  Benson  tried) 
to  argufy  wid  me  an'  ax,  'Does  yo'  sayl 
de  prayer,  "Our  Father"'?  I  answer,; 
'Curtny  I  dose.'  Den  she  say,  'De  Lord 
made  dat  prayer  fur  yo'  and  yo'  gits  it 
out  a  book;  de  prayer  yo'  preacher 
makes  fur  yo'  ain't  no  mo'  yourn  dan 
dese!'  But  I  tole  her  dat  .  I  didn't, 
b'lieve  in  no  prayer  dat  didn't  come 
frum  de  spontaneous  soul. 

"But  it  didn't  'pear  like  trouble  wid 
dat  chile  wuz  ever  gwine  cease,  fur  it 
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wan'  six  months  after  I  got  her  settled 
in  another  good  home  when  I  went  to 
see  how  she  wras  gittin'  'long  an'  foun' 
out  dat  she  wan'  gwine  to  neither 
church  nor  school — jes'  stayin'  home 
rockin'  de  cradle  an'  takin'  keer  uv  de 
yuther  chillun  an'  runnin'  erran's,  till 
she  wuz  so  thin  dat  she  wuz  de  same 
as  a  whippo'will.  De  lady  sade  dat 
Dinah  Matildy  didn't  wan'  to  go  to 
school  kaze  de  chillun  laughed  at  her 
bein'  so  big  in  de  infantry  class,  an'  da 
wouldn't  call  her  Dinah  Matildy,  but 
gived  her  de  nickle  name  uv  Dinny, 
fur  short,  an'  so  she  thought  it  bes'  to 
hev  her  read  to  her  nights.  Wuss  dan 
dat,  Dinah  Matildy  wan'  gwine  to  no 
church  bekaze  de  'oman  wuz  a  special- 
ist in  'ligeon,  an'  didn't  have  to  'pend 
on  nuthin'  to  help  her  gain  de  victory ; 
she  jes'  had  to  set  down  an'  'clare  she 
gwine  do  suthin'  an'  she  did  it  bedout 
movin' ;  an'  she  tole  Dinah  Matildy  dat 
she  would  do  mos'  uv  de  prayin'  fur 
her  herself,  an'  all  dat  Dinah  Matildy 
had  to  do  wuz  to  think  it  out  at  de 
'p'inted  time ;  an'  she  sade  it  didn't 
make  no  difference  where  she  were, 
dyah  mines  would  jine  an'  testify  to- 
gether jes'  de  same  as  if  da  wuz  side 
an'  side,  an'  dat  da  could  battle  'g'inst 
sickness  an'  health  an'  keep  on  livin' 
an'  'joyin'  daselves,  an'  nuthin'  wan' 
gwine  'sturb  um  no  mo'. 

"When  dat  lady  tried  to  'splain  all 
dis  to  me,  an'  sade  she  wuz  a  preacher 
uv  de  word  an'  had  been  glorified,  I 
wuz  so  'mazed  dat  I  wuz  struck  dumb 
wid  silence,  an'  kep'  saying  to  myself, 
'When  yo'  speaks,  don'  be  hasty;  let 
yo'  answer  be  yea !  yea !  nay !  nay !' 
When  I  had  cultivated  my  mine  to  a 
easy  state  I  sade  to  her : 

u  'I  is  dis  chile's  mother  an'  likewise 
her  father,  an'  stands  'sponsible  fur 
her,  so  dat  I  feels  obligated  to  'nounce 
dat  she  is  certny  on  de  broad  road  to 
distruction.  I  don'  trus'  nobody  to 
come  twix'  me  an'  my  maker,  kaze  we 
can  allers  settle  it  bes'  twix'  ourselves, 
an'  don'  want  no  interference  frum  out- 
siders dat  keep  patchin'  up  one  thing 
an'  another,  callin'  it  'ligeon  an'  makin' 
it  so  easy  fur  yo'  to  git  to  heaven  dat 
yo'  ain't  even  got  to  knock  at  de  do', 


fur  de  reason  dat  de  angel  dat  usually 
stands  dyah  keepin'  guard  wid  de 
flamin'  sword  an'  axes  fur  yo'  testi- 
mony has  done  'sert  his  pos',  an'  all  yo' 
got  to  do  now  is  to  walk  in  an'  take  yo' 
seat  bedout  even  a  weddin' garment  on.' 

"I  tole  her  dat  I  felt  convicted  dat  I 
hadn't  foun'  out  befo'  dat  she  wuz 
standin'  on  sich  uncertain  groun';  dat 
Dinah  Matildy  done  already  jepordize 
her  soul,  an'  I  wuz  jestified  in  takin' 
her  home'  mediate,  fo'  de  seed  she  done 
sow  had  time  to  bear  fruit  to  de  chile's 
everlastin'  condemnation: 

"Heah  I  wuz  ag'in  wid  de  chile  on 
my  han's,  an'  I  wuz  so  'sturbed  in  my 
mine  dat  I  couldn't  sleep  night  nor 
day;  an'  I  'gin  to  think  dat  I  certny 
gwine  loose  my  seat  in  heaven  if 
suthin'  wan'  done  soon,  an'  de  onliest 
thing  I  could  'side  on  wuz  to  lay  it  all 
'fo'  de  Lord  in  prayer,  an'  tell  him  dat 
although  I  done  bring  de  case  uv  dis 
chile  befo'  him  so  many  times,  I  know'd 
he  would  'scuse  me  fur  comin'  ag'in 
kaze  de  Bible  done  tole  us  dat  his  pa- 
tience wan'  never  'zausted,  an'  I  begged 
him  to  settle  de  vexatious  subjec'. 

"Sure  'nough,  dat  very  night,  while  I 
lay  dyah  thinkin'  'bout  it,  de  answer 
come  right  befo'  me,  an'  it  sade,  'Don' 
yo'  hoi'  on  to  dat  chile  no  longer;  give 
her  up  an'  sen'  her  where  she  belongs ; 
leastwise  yo'  gwine  to  lose  all  de  'ligeon 
yo'got.' 

"Next  day  I  tole  Miss  Car'line  'bout 
it,  an'  she  'greed  wid  me  dat  I  done 
been  a  faithful  steward  and  done  de 
bes'  I  could,  an'  de  onliest  thing  now 
wuz  to  sen'  Dinah  Matildy  back  down 
ole  home.  Didn't  nobody  veject,  an' 
Dinah  Matildy  wuz  glad  'nough  to  go ; 
an'  when  I  got  her  ready  I  had  a  plack- 
ard  writ  an'  tacked  on  to  her,  sayin' : 

"  'Dis  ain't  no  po'  chile ;  she  is  got 
fren's  bof  north  an'  south,  an'  is  goin' 
down  ole  home.  She  is  s'plied  wid 
every  convenience  an'  plenty  to  eat,  so 
please  don'  nobody  add  nuthin'  to  her ; 
kaze  if  you  do,  it  gwine  bring  her  to 
pain  an'  sorrow  an'  likewise  her  fren's, 
as  de  pas'  done  testify;  so  please  'scuse 
her/ 

"It  wan'  long  'fo'  I  had  a  chance  to 
thank  de  Lord  fur  what  I  had  done.  De 
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news  come  frum  down  ole  home  rial  a 
great  revival  wuz  in  opperation,  an' 
Dinah  Matildy  was  de  fuss  one  dat 
sought  de  mourners'  bench ;  an'  al- 
though it  kep'  all  de  preachers  an'  dea- 
cons busy  two  whole  days  an'  nights 
prayin'  fur  her,  she  got  through  at  las', 
and  wuz  now  changed  frum  herself  to  a 
totally  indifferent  person.  So  I  thanked 
de  Lord  ag'in  an'  washed  her  off  my 
!•  an's.  Dis  is  why  I  sade  dyah  wan'  no 
trouble  like  chile  trouble,  whether  it 
come  to  yo'  wid  de  dade  or  de  livin'. 
People  talk  'bout  dis  trouble  an'  dat 
trouble,  an'  mostly  en's  by  'clairin'  dat 
marryin'  is  de  wus  uv  all ;  but  'speri- 
ence  done  show  me  dat  dyah  ain't 
nuthin'  like  chile  trouble ;  husban' 
trouble  dint'  no  tech  to  it.  Yo'  chile  is 
yo'  own,  an'  if  dat  chile  go  astray,  yo' 
claims  him  jes'  de  same  as  yourn;  but 
da  tells  me  dat  yo'  husband  ain't  no  real 
'lation  to  yo'  nohow,  an'  dat  mus'  be  de 
reason  why  yo'  don'  mine  sometimes 
gittin'  shed  uv  him  'tirely.  When  my 
fuss  husban'  died  I  done  my  juty  by 
him  an'  kep'  on  deep  mournin'  fur  over 
a  year,  which  wuz  mo'  dan  he  deserved, 
kaze  he  wan'  allurs  what  he  wuz  'lotted 
out  to  be ;  but  yo'  know  it  is  mostly 
allurs  dat  way — if  da  ain't  one  thing,  da 


is  another,  an'  dat  is  what  makes  de 
trouble.  How  many  times  is  I  been 
married?  Laws,  chile,  I  ain't  never 
been  married  but  oncet !  I  ain't  but  one 
widder !  An'  ever  since  I  wuz  cast 
asunder  I  has  never  thought  it  bes'  to 
obligate  myself  ag'in.  'Tain't  dat  I 
ain't  had  plenty  uv  chances  to  change 
my  fuss  lawful  name ;  no,  indeed !  It 
were  jes'  las'  winter  dat  Brother  Hains 
uv  de  fuss  Baptis'  keep  comin'  out  heah 
from  Boston,  tellin'  me  'bout  his  great 
possessions  an'  hintin'  like  he  wan'  me 
to  share  um,  when  he  sont  me  a  letter 
jes'  'bout  Valentine's  Day  wid  suthin' 
like  dis : 

"  'Deares'  'Sociate  :  When  yo'  re- 
ceives dis  epistle  I  hope  yo'  eyes  will 
forever  flow,  not  wid  sorrow,  but  wid 
joy.'  Honey  ;clared  dat  he  gwine  git 
me  a  valentine  to  sen'  him  an'  ax  me 
fur  de  money ;  I  tole  Honey  dat  he  wan' 
worth  but  five  cents,  but  he  'sisted  on 
ten.  When  he  come  home  from  school 
dat  night,  Honey  sade  he  bought  candy 
wid  de  money,  kaze  he  'cided  dat 
Brother  Hains  wan'  worth  nary  cent.  I 
told  him  I  know'd  dat,  'specially  since 
I  done  learn  dat  he  had  overgrown 
daughters  an'  a  stepmother-in-law  livin' 
wid  him. 


MIDNIGHT 


Noon  by  the  shortened  shadows  at  my  feet, 
Noon  by  the  tolling  bells  in  yonder  tower, — 
And  yet  I  know  full  well  it  is  the  midnight  hour ! 

'Tis  midnight  and  from  musky  climes  remote 
The  slow-winged  zephyrs  steal  an  opiate  breath 
And   all   the   halls   of   life   are    hung   with    sable    death. 

I  had  not  thought  our  mortal    parts    contained 
So  still  a  place,  a  chamber  so  remote, 

That  one  should  pace  the  street  and  hear  its  strident  note 
Less  than  the  drippings  of  Adullah's   cave, 
Or   as   the   highest   branches  of  the  tree, 
Or  as  a  muffled  oar  afar  upon    the   sea: — 

A  folded  page,  a  tiny  crest  of  gold, 
A  word  or  two — alas  what  little  things 
Can  still  the  heart,  close-pressed  amid  the  strings ! 


The  Tragic  in  the  Life  of  Aaron  Burr 


By  ROBERT  N.  REEVES 


THERE  is  no  character  in  Ameri- 
can political  history  more  mys- 
terious, more  tragic,  and,  for 
those  very  reasons,  more  fascinating 
than  that  of  Aaron  Burr. 

Had  Burr  died  at  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution,  there  would  have 
been  no  element  of  mystery  in  his  ca- 
reer to  baffle  inquiring  minds.  As  a 
soldier  he  would  have  taken  his  place 
in  history  as  one  of  the  bravest  of 
American  patriots.  His  wonderful 
power  to  command,  so  ably  exhibited 
in  the  long  march  on  Quebec ;  his  in- 
difference to  fatigue  and  hunger;  his 
fortitude  in  sharing  the  privations  of 
his  soldiers ;  his  courage  in  battle,  as 
when  under  the  heights  of  Quebec  he 
seized  the  fallen  body  of  General  Mont- 
gomery and  bore  that  dying  patriot  on 
his  shoulder  down  the  snow-covered 
slopes,  amidst  a  hail  of  British  grape- 
shot,  entitles  him  to  rank  as  a  hero  of 
the  type  of  Anthony  Wayne  and  Ethan 
Allen.  Aaron  Burr  came  out  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  said  sturdy  John 
Adams,  "with  the  character  of  a  knight, 
without  fear  and  an  able  officer." 

The  mysterious  part  of  Burr's  life — 
the  part  that  is  replete  with  vicissi- 
tudes, misfortune,  tragedy  and  ill-con- 
trived schemes  that  border  close  to 
treason — began  after  his  election  to  the 
vice-presidency. 

In  1801  Burr  was  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  having  been  elected 
to  that  office  after  a  spirited  contest 
with  Jefferson  for  the  presidency.  To 
all  appearances,  his  position  was  one  to 
be  envied. 

There  was  but  one  note  of  discord  in 
Burr's  otherwise  harmonious  existence, 
and  that  was  the  continued  hostility  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Ever  since  they 
had  served  together  as  aides  on  General 


Washington's  staff,  Burr  and  Hamilton 
had  shown  an  ever-increasing  jealousy 
and  bitterness  toward  each  other.  Dur- 
ing the  years  that  Burr  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent this  enmity  reached  its  height. 
Party  strife  was  bitter  in  those  days. 
Political  quarrels  were  carried  into  pri- 
vate life.  It  was  the  era  of  ill-feeling, 
and  in  the  bosoms  of  no  two  men  was 
this  spirit  nourished  and  kept  alive 
with  such  intensity  as  in  Burr  and 
Hamilton.  Burr,  in  his  quiet,  secretive 
way,  did  all  he  could  to  undermine  the 
political  ambitions  of  Hamilton,  and 
Hamilton,  by  open,  vehement  speech 
and  voluminous  correspondence,  full  of 
strong  epithets,  sought  at  every-  op- 
portunity to  prejudice  the  public  mind 
against  Burr. 

At  last,  Burr,  stung  to  the  quick,  set 
about  to  do  the  deed  that  was  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  his  subsequent  misfortunes. 
In  a  letter  so  worded  that  Hamilton 
could  not  escape,  save  by  abject  apol- 
ogy, he  challenged  him  to  a  duel. 
Though  opposed  to  duelling  (for  a  fa- 
vorite son  of  his  had  been  killed  in  a 
duel  fought  a  short  time  before),  Ham- 
ilton was  too  lofty-minded  to  apologize 
and  too  courageous  to  refuse  the  chal- 
lenge. He  therefore -reluctantly  ac- 
cepted it.  The  tragedy  that  followed 
is  too  familiar  to  dwell  upon.  July  11, 
1804,  at  sunrise,  in  the  woods  of  Wee- 
hawken,  near  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
they  met.  At  the  command  of  Pendle- 
ton, one  of  the  seconds,  Burr  raised  his 
pistol,  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired. 
Hamilton  instantly  sprang  convulsively 
upward,  reeled  a  little,  discharged  his 
pistol  involuntarily  into  the  airand  then 
fell  forward,  mortally  wounded.  I  A  few 
days  later  he  was  dead,  and  the  nation 
had  lost  a  brilliant  and  popular  states- 
man and  Burr  had  wrought  his  own  ruin. 
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The  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  Ham- 
ilton produced  a  universal  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  sorrow,  and  brought 
down  upon  Burr's  head  a  storm  of  con- 
demnation. When  the  correspondence 
that  passed  between  Burr  and  Hamil- 
ton prior  to  the  duel  was  published, 
the  public,  for  the  most  part,  felt  that 
Hamilton  had  been  trapped  to  his 
death.  The  friends  of  Burr  and  the 
enemies  of  Hamilton  alike  deprecated 
the  act. 

To  escape  the  storm  of  disapproval 
about  him,  Burr  fled  stealthily  by  sea  to 
Georgia.  Here,  where  the  custom  of 
duelling  was  still  highly  regarded,  and 
where  Hamilton  was  not  so  well 
known,  the  Vice-President  was  soon 
transformed  from  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice into  an  exiled  hero.  After  a  month's 
stay,  during  which  time  he  was  mostly 
occupied  in  attending  fetes  and  recep- 
tions, he  returned  to  Washington  to 
take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Sen- 
ate, welcome  his  successor,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  and  say  farewell  to  his  fellow- 
senators.  This  was  his  last  appear- 
ance upon  the  political  stage,  and  a  pa- 
thetic one  it  must  have  been  to  a  man 
of  Burr's  talents  and  sensibility.  It  is 
said  that  his  farewell  address,  for  grace, 
depth  of  thought  and  affecting  leave- 
taking,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
ever  delivered  in  the  Senate. 

At  this  time  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia  and  the  New  England 
States  were,  politically,  the  nation;  and 
as  Burr  had  now  lost  his  popularity  in 
these  states,  he  turned  his  eyes  toward 
the  West.  Two  years  before,  the  gov- 
ernment had  purchased  Louisiana  from 
France.  This  opened  up  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  settlers  in  the 
Southwest,  who  for  years  had  been 
forced  to  pay  heavy  tribute  to  Spain, 
who  held  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
tardiness  of  the  government  in  bring- 
ing Spain  to  terms  created  much  dis- 
satisfaction amongst  the  people  of  the 
Southwest.  There  was,  besides,  much 
dissatisfaction  amongst  the  people  of 
Mexico,  who  chafed  beneath  the  Span- 
ish yoke.  To  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try Burr  now  eagerly  directed  his 
steps. 


On  his  voyage  down  the  Ohio  River 
he  stopped  at  an  island  about  three 
hundred  miles  above  Cincinnati,  the 
home  of  the  now  historic  Harman  Blen- 
nerhassett,  an  eccentric,  wealthy  Irish- 
man, who  had  spent  many  years  and  a 
fortune  in  carving  for  himself  out  of 
the  wilds  of  nature  a  home  of  remark- 
able beauty.  Charmed  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  island,  Burr  determined  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  its 
owner.  He  found  Blennerhassett  sur- 
rounded by  books,  paintings,  statuary, 
instruments  of  science  and  all  the  evi- 
dences of  intellect  and  refinement. 
Captivated  by  all  this,  he  welcomed 
the  invitation  of  his  host  to  remain  i 
over  night,  and  his  host,  captivated  in 
turn  by  the  fame,  intelligence  and  vi- 
vacity  of  his  guest,  formed  for  him  a  ' 
friendship  which  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  was  to  result  in  the  loss  of  honor, 
fortune  and  friends.  To  Burr  this 
chance  visit  meant  much ;  but  to  Blen- 
nerhassett  it  meant  everything. 

Continuing  his  venturesome  voyage, 
Burr  floated  down  the  Mississippi  until 
he  came  to  New  Orleans,  where  a  great 
reception  awaited  him,  and  where  for  j 
nearly  three  weeks  he  was  treated  like 
a  conqueror.     No  doubt  his  popularity  f 
in  this  section  of  the  country  had  its 
effect    in    determining    his    future    ac- 
dons.     His  mind  teemed  with  schemes  j 
for  the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  he! 
looked  about  for  assistance.    Stationed! 
on   the   borders   of  the   Spanish   prov- 
inces, and  intrusted  with  the  defence 
of  the  southern  frontier,  was  General 
James  Wilkinson,  then  general-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  with! 
whom   Burr  had  fought  in  the  Revo-| 
lutionary  War.    To  him  Burr  confided1 
his  project,  and,  from  all  that  can  bej 
learned,     Wilkinson     seems     to     havei 
eagerly  become  a  party  to  it. 

In  the  winter  of  1805-1806  Burr  was! 
back  in  Washington,  his  mind  now. set 
on  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  In  a  fewj 
months  he  gathered  about  him  hun-: 
dreds  of  people  who  were  willing  to 
risk  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  inj 
such  an  expedition.  Not  only  did  he 
recruit  a  small  army  from  the  hardy 
inhabitants    of    Kentucky,    Tennessee 
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and  neighboring  states,  but  he  also  ob- 
tained the  aid  and  support  of  such  men 
of  wealth  and  influence  as  Marinus 
Willett,  afterward  mayor  of  New  York; 
General  Dayton,  General  Adair,  Gen- 
eral Dupiester,  and  even  General  An- 
drew Jackson.  To  Harman  Blenner- 
hassett,  Burr  presented  the  glory  of 
conquest  so  vividly  that  that  gentle- 
man gave  up  everything  to  join  the  in- 
jvading    forces.      Of    all    the    people 


throughout  the  country  whom  Burr 
succeeded  in  aiding  him,  few  knew  his 
real  plans.  They  knew  that  Spain  had 
ruled  tyrannically  over  Mexico,  and  that 
Burr,  in  some  way  or  other,  was  to  as- 
sist the  Mexicans  to  obtain  their  inde- 
pendence. Only  to  a  very  few  did  Burr 
make  known  the  fact  that  he  contem- 
plated something  far  more  ambitious. 
In  letters  which  he  wrote  in  cipher  to 
General  Wilkinson  and  to  Blennerhas- 
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sett  he  revealed  his  real  design.  It  was 
to  conquer  Mexico  from  the  Spaniards, 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  new 
government  as  emperor,  and  then  leave 
it  to  the  states  of  the.  West  to  decide 
whether  they  would  go  into  the  Union 
or  become  a  part  of  his  new  govern- 
ment. 

The  government,  however,  began  to 
scent  danger,  and  a  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  located  at  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  seized  the  opportunity  to  gain 
fame  for  himself  by  demanding  that 
Burr  appear  before  the  court  in  that 
district  and  answer  to  the  charge  of 
being  engaged  in  an  enterprise  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
To  his  surprise,  Burr  answered  the 
summons  fearlessly,  came  to  Frankfort 
with  his  counsel,  Henry  Clay,  and  left 
the  court  completely  victorious,  to  re- 
turn again  to  the  Southwest  and  con- 
tinue operations. 

His  victory,  however,  was  short- 
lived. General  Wilkinson,  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  possible  consequences 
likely  to  follow  an  attempt  to  revolu- 
tionize Mexico,  suddenly  changed  front 
and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  revealing  everything. 
The  President,  fearing  a  revolt  of  the 
Wrestern  states,  at  once  issued  a  procla- 
mation and  suspended  the  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus.  Instantly  the  entire  coun- 
try was  aroused  to  a  high  pitch  of  ex- 
citement at  Burr's  disloyalty  to  the 
Union.  A  reward  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars was  offered  for  his  arrest.  He  was 
soon  captured,  and  after  a  tedious  and 
perilous  march  through  the  swamps 
and  wildernesses  of  the  Southern  states, 
brought  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  placed 
in  jail. 

Most  men  would  have  been  disheart- 
ened by  this  sudden  change  of  affairs 
for  the  worse.  Burr,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  the  same  easy,  genial  and 
convincing  manner  that  made  people 
admire  him  in  spite  of  themselves. 

"I  hope  sir,"  said  his  jailer,  "that  it 
would  not  be  disagreeable  to  you  if  I 
should  lock  the  door  after  dark." 

"By  no  means,"  calmly  replied  Burr; 
"I  should  prefer  it,  to  keep  out  in- 
truders." 


His  only  apprehension  at  this  time 
seems  to  have  been  that  the.  news  of  his 
arrest  and  imprisonment  would  unduly 
excite  his  daughter  Theodosia,  the  one 
great  object  of  his  affections. 

On  May  22,  1807,  Burr  was  placed  on 
trial  for  treason  before  Chief  Justice 
Marshall.  Then  began  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  trials  in  the  history  of  this 
Country.  Never  before  had  a  greater 
array  of  legal  talent  or  a  more  distin- 
guished throng  of  spectators  appeared 
in  an  American  court-room.  William 
Wirt  was  there,  John  Randolph.  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  Luther  Martin,  An- 
drew Jackson,  Washington  Irving, 
Winfield  Scott,  and  a  host  of  Burr's 
friends  from  New  York.  The  trial 
lasted  all  summer  and  ended  in  an  ac- 
quittal, as  there  was  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  Burr  intended  to  sever  the 
Western  states  from  the  Union. 

Though  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
treason,  Burr  was  now  ruined  both  in 
fortune  and  in  name.  His  home  on 
Richmond  Hill,  that  historic  mansion 
overlooking  the  Hudson  River,  with 
its  wealth  of  books  and  art,  had  been 
sold  to  satisfy  his  creditors ;  his  per- 
son was  still  subject  to  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  he  was  also  liable  to  ar- 
rest on  a  government  indictment  for  a 
misdemeanor.  For  several  months 
after  his  acquittal  he  remained  con- 
cealed in  New  York  to  prevent  further 
prosecution.  While  his  expedition  for 
Mexican  independence  had  thus  far 
proven  a  disastrous  failure,  he  by  no 
means  abandoned  the  project,  but  re- 
solved to  visit  Europe  and  seek  foreign 
aid.  Bidding  an  affectionate  farewell 
to  Theodosia,  and  intrusting  to  her  his 
private  papers  and  the  collection  of 
such  debts  as  were  owing  him,  which 
were  in  a  measure  to  provide  for  his 
maintenance  while  abroad,  he  secretly 
left  New  York  and  made  his  way  to 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  boarded  a  Brit- 
ish mail  packet,  and  under  the  name  of 
G.  H.  Edwards  sailed  for  England 

On  arriving  in  England  he  was 
greeted  with  news  that  for  the  time 
completely  shattered  his  hopes  of  se- 
curing the  aid  of  either  England  or 
France,  the  two  nations  from  whom  he 
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most  expected  it.  Two  clays  before  his 
arrival  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  marched 
into  Madrid  and  been  proclaimed  King 
of  Spain;  and  England,  so  hostile  to 
Napoleon,  at  once  took  the  part  of  the 
dethroned  king.  There  was,  therefore, 
slight  chance  that  England  would  in 
any  way  assist  Burr  in  a  scheme  detri- 
mental to  the  Spaniards,  nor  could  he 
hope  that  Napoleon  would  listen  to  any 
overtures  toward  the  independence  of 
a  country  that  was  part  of  a  nation  he 
had  conquered.  The  indefatigable 
Burr,  nevertheless,  sought  out  George 
Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh  and  other 
British  officials,  before  whom  he  laid 
his  plans,  but  received  in  return  not  the 
slightest  encouragement. 

While  the  government  frowned  upon 
him,  British  society,  on  the  other  hand, 
received  him  with  open  arms.  He  was 
the  lion  of  the  drawing  room,  the  ban- 
quet table  and  the  platform.  His 
bravery  as  a  soldier,  his  former  posi- 
tion as  Vice-President,  his  duel  with 
Hamilton,  his  Mexican  expedition  and 
his  sensational  trial,  together  with  his 
magnetic  personality  and  wonderful 
conversational  powers,  made  him  an 
object  of  interest  and  respect  wherever 
he  went.  He  was  welcomed  as  a  guest 
by  William  Goodwin  and  Mary  Wool- 
stoncraft;  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  the 
philosopher;  Feseli,  the  painter,  and  by 
such  literary  lights  as  Henry  Macken- 
zie, Charles  Lamb  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  William  Cobbett  was  so  im- 
pressed with  Burr's  talents  that  he  dis- 
cussed seriously  how  the  ex- Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  might  be 
made  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  the  midst  of  a  season  of  gayety 
in  Edinburgh,  Burr  was  informed  by 
friends  that  he  must  return  at  once  to 
London,  as  the  government  evinced 
great  distrust  of  him  and  was  about  to 
take  some  active  measures.  Suspecting 
that  he  was  under  surveillance,  and 
having  a  presentiment  of  impending 
danger,  he  immediately  on  his  return 
to  London  packed  up  his  papers,  and 
under  the  name  of  "Mr.  Kirby,"  took 
quarters  in  a  cheap  lodging-house. 

About  a   week   after  his   change   of 


residence  four  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment entered  his  room  and  infoimed 
him  that  he  was  under  arrest  by  virtue 
of  a  warrant  issued  by  the  English 
premier,  Lord  Liverpool  —  in  other 
words,  he  was  a  prisoner  of  state.  His 
trunks,  containing  all  his  papers,  were 
taken  from  him  and  he  was  detained  as 
a  prisoner  for  three  days.  Then  came  a 
polite  note  from  Lord  Liverpool,  apol- 
ogizing for  the  occurrence  and  in  the 
most  diplomatic  manner  possible  con- 
veying to  Burr  the  fact  that  his  pres- 
ence in  Great  Britain  was  embarrass- 
ing to  the  government,  and  that  he  was 
expected  to  leave  its  jurisdiction. 

From  England,  Burr  went  to  Swe- 
den, where  he  remained  five  months. 
Fearing  the  rigors  of  a  Swedish  winter, 
he  left  that  country  and  traveled  leis- 
urely toward  France,  enjoying  every- 
where the  same  social  triumphs  that 
he  had  enjoyed  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. In  Germany  he  was  warmly  re- 
ceived by  Niebtihr,  the  historian,  and 
by  Goethe,  the  latter  entertaining  him 
for  several  evenings  at  his  home  in 
Weimar.  Learning  that  Napoleon  was 
considering  the  independence  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  other  Spanish  colonies, 
Burr  hurried  to  France  and  sought  out 
the  Emperor's  ministers  in  an  effort  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  man  who 
was  then  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world.  He  wrote  lengthy  letters ;  he 
waited  in  the  ante-chamber  of  numer- 
ous ministers,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
some  encouragement.  He  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Prince  Talleyrand,  who,  of 
all  ministers,  stood  closest  to  the  Em- 
peror ;  but  that  shrewd  diplomat,  whom 
Burr  had  once  toasted  and  feted  at 
Richmond  Hill,  sent  back  this  reply: 
"Say  to  Colonel  Burr  that  I  wili  re- 
ceive him  to-morrow ;  but  tell  him  also 
that  General  Hamilton's  likeness  al- 
ways hangs  over  my  mantel."  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Burr  did  not  call. 
In  desperation  he  addressed  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Emperor  himself,  praying 
for  an  interview.  But  there  came  no 
response  from  Napoleon.  Disappointed 
at  the  ill  success  of  his  efforts,  he  de- 
cided to  give  up  entirely  his  scheme  for 
the   independence   of   Mexico   and    re- 
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turn  to  America.  When  he  applied  for 
his  passports  he  found  to  his  great  sur- 
prise that  these  were  denied  him  No 
explanation  was  forthcoming,  save  that 
he  would  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
country.  It  did  not  take  Burr  lone  to 
learn  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
amongst  certain  American  residents  of 
Paris  not  only  to  keep  him  in  France, 
but  also  to  make  his  life  there  as  mis- 
erable as  possible.  It  was  agreed  that 
any  American  citizen  who  should  con- 
verse with  or  even  salute  him  was  to 
be  shunned  in  turn  by  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen. His  mail,  too,  was  inter- 
cepted, and  captains  of  incoming  and 
outgoing  vessels  were  forbidden  to  de- 
liver any  letter  or  package  to  him,  or 
take  any  from  him.  He  was  to  be 
an  exile  in  the  fullest  sense,  of  that 
word. 

Cut  off  from  remittances  from  Amer- 
ica, and  with  apparently  no  hope  of  re- 
ceiving assistance  in  France,  he  soon 
found  himself  in  a  serious  predica- 
ment. His  finances  were  already  at 
their  lowest,  winter  was  approaching, 
and  his  prospect  of  even  existing  was 
gloomy.  Yet  he  took  his  condition 
philosophically,  attributing  it  entirely 
to  the  influence  and  machinations  of 
Talleyrand  and  the  American  ambas- 
sador at  Paris.  "How  sedate  one  is 
with  only  three  sous,"  he  wrote  in  his 
diary.  He  took  quarters  in  the  cheap- 
est of  lodging  places,  and  purchased 
only  the  absolute  necessities  of  life, 
often  going  without  fire  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  purchase  food 

Extracts  from  his  diary  written  dur- 
ing this  period  indicate  the  privations 
that  he  was  forced  to  endure.  Under 
date  of  November  23,  1810,  we  find 
this  item :  "Nothing  from  America, 
and  really  I  shall  starve.  Borrowed 
three  francs  to-day.  Four  or  five  little 
debts  keep  me  in  constant  alarm."  And 
again,  a  few  days  later,  he  writes : 
"Went  at  Denon's ;  thought  I  might  as 
well  go  to  vSt.  Pelasgie;  set  off,  but 
recollected  I  owed  the  woman  who  sits 
in  the  passage  two  sous  for  a  segar,  so 
turned  about  to  pursue  my  way  by 
Pont  des  Arts,  which  Avas  within  fifty 
paces;  remembered   I  had  not  where- 


with to  pay  the  toll,  being  two  sous; 
had  to  go  all  the  way  round  by  the 
Pont  Royal,  more  than  half  a  mile  " 

His  diary  is  filled  with  similar  details, 
and  yet  there  is  not  to  be  found  any- 
where in  it  a  single  melancholy  or  dis- 
consolate expression.  Suspected  and 
watched  by  the  French  government  os- 
tracized by  his  own  countrymen,  with- 
out occupation,  money  or  friends,  this 
remarkable  man  continued  cheerful, 
firm  and  dignified.  Amongst  the  Amer- 
ican colonists  in  Paris,  Burr  soon  dis- 
covered a  friend  in  the  person  of  Ed- 
ward Griswold,  a  former  member  of  the 
New  York  bar,  who  advanced  him  a 
sum  sufficient  to  meet  his  expenses, 
and  promised  also  to  pay  his  passage  to 
America,  provided  a  passport  could  be 
obtained.  A  small  portion  of  the  money 
thus  advanced  Burr  laid  aside  for  the 
purposes  intended  by  Griswold,  but  the 
greater  part  he  at  once,  with  charac- 
teristic generosity  and  imprudence  in- 
vested in  expensive  presents  for  Theo- 
dosia  and  her  son,  "Gampillo." 

He  now  changed  the  course  of  his  so- 
licitations. Instead  of  seeking  Mexi- 
can independence,  he  now  sought  after 
his  own.  For  months  his  days  and 
nights  were  spent  in  writing  letters  and 
seeking  audiences  with  ministers  and 
court  officials  in  an  almost  vain  effort 
to  secure  the  necessary  passport.  Again 
he  addressed  a  memorial  to  Napoleon, 
eloquently  setting  forth  his  circum- 
stances, but  again  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. At  last  Count  Denon,  who  had 
been  with  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  and  for 
whom  the  Emperor  had  a  profound  re- 
gard, learning  of  Burr's  deplorable  con- 
dition, interceded  in  his  behalf  and  se- 
cured Napoleon's  consent,  and  Burr 
was  permitted  to  quit  France.  In  some 
mysterious  way,  however,  the  pass- 
port, which  required  the  signatures  of 
various  officials  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, was  lost  or  stolen  before  it 
reached  Burr,  and  he  was  force  1  to 
wait  patiently  six  long  months  before 
he  could  obtain  another  one.  When  a 
second  one  was  finally  made  out  a  new 
obstacle  presented  itself  to  prevent  his 
departure.  He  had  during  his  enforced 
stay  in  Paris  existed  only  by  the  grace 
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of  numerous  creditors  who,  as  soon  as 
they  learned  that  he  intended  to  cuit 
France,  demanded  that  their  accounts 
against  him  be  first  settled.  Burr  again 
appealed  to  Count  Denon,  who,  not  be- 
ing a  man  of  wealth  himself,  obtained 
a  loan  for  him  from  the  rich  Due  de 
Bassano. 

Eagerly  he  took  passage  for  America 
on  the  "Vigilant."  Wherever  he  had 
gone  and  whatever  misfortunes  had  be- 
fallen him,  he  had  always  been  sus- 
tained  by  the   encouraging   letters   of 


Theodosia.  In  France  the  government 
had  prevented  many  of  her  letters  from 
reaching  him.  Her  enforced  silence 
had  been  a  source  of  great  pain  to  him, 
and  it  was  with  the  anxious,  hopeful 
heart  of  an  affectionate  father  that  he 
now  turned  his  eyes  oceanward.  His 
hopes,  however,  were  mingled  with 
fresh  fears.  Difficulties  had  arisen  be- 
tween England  and  America,  and  Burr 
realized  that  vesesls  leaving  France  for 
America  were  in  danger  of  capture. 
The   "Vigilant"   had   scarcely   reached 
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the  high  seas  when  it  was  seized  by  a 
British  frigate  and  taken  to  England 
as  a  prize  and  Burr  found  himself  an 
unwilling  inhabitant  of  a  country  from 
which  he  had  been  driven  two  years 
before.  With  but  little  money,  he  now 
made  his  way  to  London,  where  he 
eked  out  an  existence  by  selling  his 
books  and  a  collection  of  coins,  and 
pawning  the  presents  that  he  had  pur- 
chased for  his  daughter  and  his  grand- 
son. He  still  continued  to  keep  a 
diary,  and  in  it  he  records  his  London 
experience. 

"I  find  my  appetite,"  he  says,  "in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  my  purse,  and  I  now 
conceive  why  the  poor  eat  so  much 
when  they  can  get  it.  Considering  the 
state  of  my  finances,  resolved  to-day  to 
lay  out  the  whole  instantly  in  necessi- 
ties, lest  some  folly  or  some  beggar 
should  rob  me  of  a  shilling.  Bought, 
viz.,  half  a  pound  of  beef,  eightpence; 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ham,  sixpence ; 
one  pound  of  brown  sugar,  eightpence ; 
two  pounds  of  bread,  eightpence ;  ten 
pounds  of  potatoes,  fivepence ;  having 
left  elevenpence,  treated  myself  to  a 
pot  of  ale,  eightpence;  and  now,  with 
threepence  in  my  purse,  have  read  the 
second  volume  of  'Ida.'  " 

Upon  this  supply  of  food  he  lived  for 
eight  days,  cooking  his  own  meals. 
After  months  of  this  life  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded, by  selling  the  balance  of  his 
books  and  borrowing  from  friends,  in 
securing  for  a  second  time  passage  to 
America.  His  life  in  London  had  been 
one  of  extreme  poverty  and  he  left 
England  without  regret,  remarking 
that  he  hoped  never  to  visit  that  coun- 
try again,  unless  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thousand  men. 

It  was  not  without  danger  to  himself 
that  Burr  landed  in  Boston.  Govern- 
ment prosecutions  still  hung  over  his 
head,  and  numerous  New  York  cred- 
itors were  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  to  put  him  in  jail  for  debt. 
He,  therefore,  concealed  his  identity 
from  the  public.  Disguised  with  a  wig, 
false  whiskers  and  strange  garments, 
and  under  the  name  of  A.  Arnot.  he 
took  lodgings  at  a  small  boarding- 
house  kept  by  the  widow  of  a  sea  cap- 


tain near  one  of  the  Boston  wharves. 
But  Burr  was  a  man  of  great  activity, 
and  this  life  of  seclusion  that  he  was 
compelled  to  lead  soon  proved  exceed- 
ingly irksome.  Throwing  aside  his  dis- 
guise, he  went  to  New  York,  deter- 
mined to  risk  the  consequences.  With 
a  capital  of  ten  dollars  and  a  large  law 
library  which  he  borrowed  from  a  re- 
tired lawyer  whom  he  had  once  be- 
friended, he  opened  up  a  law  office  at 
number  23  Nassau  street,  and  boldly 
announced  that  fact  in  the  newspapers. 
In  earlier  days  he  had  been  associated 
with  Hamilton  and  others  in  some  of 
New  York's  most  important  cases,  and 
his  reputation  as  a  successful  advocate 
had  not  been  forgotten  by  the  people 
of  New  York.  His  office  was  soon 
crowded  with  litigants,  and  within 
twelve  days  he  had  been  given  retainer 
fees  amounting  in  all  to  over  two  thou- 
sand dollars. 

In  high  spirits  he  wrote  to  Theodo- 
sia,  telling  her  of  his  prosperity  and  his 
hopeful  future.  To  his  cheerful  letter 
came  a  heartbreaking  one  from  Theo- 
dosia,  stating  that  Gampillo,  his  grand- 
son, of  whom  he  was  so  passionately 
fond,  and  for  whom '  he  had  walked 
the  streets  of  London  and  Paris  in 
search  of  pretty  trinkets,  was  dead. 
The  shock  was  a  severe  one  to  Burr, 
and  he  never  ceased  to  grie\e  over  the 
child's  sudden  death.  Then  came  the 
great  climax  of  Burr's  unhappy,  tragic 
life.  The  grief  of  Theodosia  over  the 
death  of  her  only  child  was  inconsol- 
able. Her  health  failed  her  and  her 
mind  became  bewildered.  The  letters 
she  wrote  to  her  father  were  full  only 
of  grief  and  despair.  At  last,  Burr, 
thinking  his  influence  would  restore 
her  health  and  happiness,  determined 
to  have  her  visit  New  York,  and  for, 
that  purpose  he  sent  a  physician*  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  to  accompany  her  on 
the  journey.  They  embarked  for  New 
York  on  a  pilot  boat,  the  Patriot  It 
was  a  staunch  craft  and  was  expected 
to  make  the  trip  in  five  or  six  days. 
Soon  after  departing,  terrific  storms 
raged  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
the  Patriot  was  never  heard  of  again. 
What  was  its  fate  or  the  fate  of  its  pas- 
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sengers  was  never  learned.  It  was 
often  rumored  that  the  boat  had  been 
captured  by  pirates  and  the  passengers 
and  crew  murdered.  Years  afterward 
two  criminals  executed  at  Norfolk  Va., 
gave  some  substance. to  this  story  by 
declaring  that  they  were  members  of  a 
band  of  "bankers"  who  had  wrecked 
and  pillaged  the  Patriot. 

When  it  was  suggested  to  Burr  that 
the  Patriot  might  have  been  captured 
by  pirates,  and  that  Theodosia  might 


still  be  alive,  he  replied:  "No,  no;  she 
is  indeed  dead.  Were  she  alive,  all  the 
prisons  in  the  world  could  not  keep  her 
from  her  father."  She  was  his  realiza- 
tion of  an  ideal  woman,  and  all  his 
hopes  and  affections  had  been  centered 
in  her  and  her  child.  Now  that  they 
were  dead,  hope,  happiness  and  ambi- 
tion no  doubt  died  within  him.  Yet  to 
the  outside  world  he  bore  his  heavy 
affliction  stoicly.  He  was  not  of  a  na- 
ture to  give  way  to  open  grief  or  de- 
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spair.  It  was  a  part  of  his  creed  to 
make  fortitude  a  virtue,  and  to  take  the 
inevitable  without  a  murmur.  The  seal 
that  he  most  frequently  used  upon  his 
correspondence  was  a  rock,  solitary  in 
the  midst  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  with 
the  inscription:  "Nee  flatu  nee  fluctu" 
— neither  by  wind  nor  wave. 

Often  he  was  seen  walking  along  the 
Battery,  gazing  wistfully  oceanward, 
with  the  fond,  faint  hope  perhaps  that 
some  day  his  Theodosia  would  return ; 
and  passing  pedestrians  at  night  often 
noticed  an  old  man  sitting  silent  and 
alone  before  an  old  baise  table  in  a 
dusty  law  office.  But  Burr  never 
prated  his  sorrows  to  the  world;  never 
gave  voice  to  remorse  or  despair,  either 
by  mouth  or  pen,  and  the  world  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  thoughts  that 
must  have  surged -through  the  old 
man's  brain  as  he  sat  alone  without  a 
wife,  brother,  sister,  child  or  lineal  de- 
scendant and  reviewed,  perhaps,  the 
strange  triumphs,  tragedies  and  mis- 
fortunes through  which  he  had  passed. 

The#  Patriot  was  lost  "in  1813.  For 
twenty  years  after,  Burr  continued  to 
live  in  New  York  a  life  of  unusual  ac- 
tivity. He  was  up  at  dawn  and  at  his 
office,  working  zealously  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  numerous  clients ;  for  de- 
spite the  odium  still  attached  to  his 
name,  his  wonderful  ability  as  an  advo- 


cate brought  him  many  intricate  cases 
involving  large  sums,  and  enabling  him 
to  make  enormous  fees,  which  were  al- 
most immediately  eaten  up  by  his  nu- 
merous creditors — -most  of  whom  were 
holders  of  Mexican  debts — who  had  a 
habit  of  falling  upon  him  from  time  to 
time  with  such  vindictive  fury  that  it 
required  all  his  ingenuity  to  keep  out 
of  jail.  What  his  creditors  did  not  get, 
charity  obtained,  for  Burr  was  always 
a  lavish  giver  to  those  who  appealed  to 
him  for  aid.  His  home  was  a  rendez- 
vous for  men  like  Luther  Martin  and 
Dr.  Hosack,  whom  age  or  intemper- 
ance had  rendered  unfit  to  continue  the 
battle  of  life.    . 

In  1883,  while  walking  with  a  friend 
down  lower  Broadway,  Burr  suddenly 
came  to  a  halt  and  sank  heavily  into 
the  arms  of  his  friend.  "What  is  the 
matter,  colonel?"  asked  the  friend  "I 
don't  know,"  was  the  reply;  "some- 
thing seems  to  be  the  matter;  I  can't 
step.   There's  no  feeling  in  my  limbs." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
For  three  years  Burr  suffered  uncom- 
plainingly with  paralysis.  In  the  end 
he  was  himself  an  object  of  charity. 
September  14,  1836,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  breathed  his  last  in  a  lodging 
house,  where  he  was  sheltered  by  the 
daughter  of  an  army  officer  whom  he 
had  once  befriended. 
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How  grimly,  in  the  grey,  uncertain  dawn, 

He  sits  his  shadowy,  midnight  steed, 
Enwreathed  in  night-fog,  but  writ  deep  upon 

His  brow  the  daring  of  the  dragon-breed, 
Like  some  dark  specter  which  the  dreadful  womb 

Of  night  casts  up  into  our  peaceful  morn, 
Breathing  of  wars  and  fratricidal  gloom. 

Destiny  incarnate,  yet  unborn, 
He  looks  abroad,  implacable  and  stern, 

And  steadfast,  bending  somber,  sightless  eyes 
Beyond  the  baubles  that  our  times  display, 
Into  the  glowing  East   as  to  discern, 

Amid  the  splendors  of  its  flaming  skies, 
His  country's  fortunes  brightening  with  the  day. 


The  External  Feminine 


By  JANE  ORTH 


With  the  fast-disappearing  bits  of 
snow  from  the  bare,  brown  earth  come 
new  flashes  of  color  in  the  field  of  fash- 
ion. Brown  in  many  shades,  green — 
mainly  in  the  emerald  tones  —  queer 
tones  of  red,  some  of  them  on  the  brick 
and  mahogany  blend,  and  black,  black, 
black!  Black  in  the  dull  taffetas,  black 
in  the  lustrous  silks  and  crepes,  and  re- 
lieved in  many  instances  with  slight 
gilt  trimming  and  dead-white  some- 
where ;  at  the  throat,  perhaps,  or  white 
plumes  in  the  black  hat.  Old  rose,  too, 
will  have  its  share  of  recognition 
among  spring  and  summer  colors. 

One  new  gown  in  a  modiste's  show- 
room was  of  leaf-green  crepe  satin. 
The  long-pointed  tunic  fell  over  a  skirt 
formed  of  a  side-pleated  flounce.  The 
tunic,  instead  of  falling  loose  from  the 
skirt,  was  caught  to  it  in  a  slight  puff. 
The  front  of  the  tunic  was  embroidered 
in  black,  dark  green  and  blue: 

The  top  of  the  bodice  betrays  the 
drooping  shoulder  line,  which  is  back 
in  fashion  and  likely  to  remain  for  sev- 
eral seasons. 

The  sleeve  had  a  short  cap  and  cut 
in  one  with  the  bodice.  This,  of  course, 
lengthens  the  shoulder  effect. 

The  decolletage  is  shallow  and 
square,  and  there  is  an  extra-wide  band 
of  the  embroidery  around  the  figure, 
under  the  arms  and  across  the  edge  of 
the  short  sleeve. 

Another  new  model  is  of  grass-green 
mousseline  over  deep-cream  satin  the 
skirt  bordered  with  deep-green  velvet. 
A  tunic  that  drips  from  shoulder  to 
hem  on  one  side  and  is  slashed  up  to 
the  hip  on  the  other,  of  dotted-green 
mousseline,  bordered  with  braid  em- 
broidery in  the  same  color. 

Above  the  belt — there  is  sure  to  be  a 
belt  these  days — the  material  is  drawn 


up  in  folds  to  the  shoulder,  and  in 
wider  folds  around  the  arm  to  the  el- 
bow. A  line  of  brown  fur  runs  like  a 
mad  hare  from  waist  to  shoulder,  back, 
and  front.  The  rounded  yoke  with 
stock  is  of  darned  net.  The  belt  is  of 
turquoise  blue  velvet,  drawn  up  to  the 
slightly  high  waist  line  in  the  back 

Belts  are  essential  this  season;  even 
coats  for  street  wear  have  them  of  the 
material,  or  of  soft  patent  leather. 
Coats  for  motoring  and  driving  have 
heavily-stitched  belts  attached  to  the 
foundations  and  lifted  slightly  above 
the  waist  line. 

The  belts  of  the  season  are  neither 
simple  nor  inconspicuous.  They  are 
resplendent  and  expensive,  suggestive 
of  all  the  eastern  gorgeousness  They 
are  of  metal  net,  heavily  embroidered 
in  gold  and  silver,  in  crystals  and 
beads,  taking  the  form  of  Egyptian 
characters  and  symbols. 

Many  of  the  very  dressy  belts  are 
outlined  at  both  edges  with  a  band  of 
brilliant  sequins  in  such  colors  as  tur- 
quoise, peacock  green,  blue,  Burgundy 
red  and  black.  Others,  massive  and 
heavy,  are  made  of  linked  metal,  set 
with  heavy  stones  and  ending  in  huge 
buckles.  One  cannot  call  them  artis- 
tic, but  they  are  fashionable.  They 
can  be  prettily  imitated  with  the  heavy 
metal  mesh  nets,  which  hold  any 
amount  of  embroidery  worked  out  in 
attractive  designs.  These  fit  into  the 
form  with  more  grace  than  do  the 
metal  ones.  The  stiff  belts  are  no 
longer  worn.  They  were  very  well  in 
the  days  of  slender  waists,  but  now, 
with  the  statistical  twenty-eight-inch 
measurement,  well,  they  simply  won't 
do— that's  all. 

While  patent  leather  is  the  pre- 
ferred stock  for  leather  belts,  there  is 
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a  great  deal  of  saddle  leather  used. 
There  are  two  distinct  ways  of  wearing 
these  belts,  and  the  preferable  one  is 
that  which  lifts  the  waist  line  without 
destroying  its  curve.  This  is  easily 
managed  by  the  strips  through  which 
the  belt  runs. 

The  new  sleeves  are  indeed  radical, 
to  say  the  least.  To  see  one  sleeve 
trimmed  with  lace  and  the  other  stud- 
ded with  jet  and  metal  is  sufficiently 
eccentric,  but  a  shivering  shudder  is 
produced  by  the  sight  of  one  sleeve  in 
lace  and  pink  chiffon  and  the  other  of 
green  velvet  and  marten  fur ! 

The  sleeve  used  chiefly  in  blouses 
has  its  fullness  confined  in  a  cap  ai:  the 
top,  and  is  finished  with  a  long,  tight 
cuff.  Some  of  the  very  dressy  blouses 
have  sleeves  of  a  short  kimono  shape, 
over  a  long,  tucked  cuff  of  transparent 
fabric.  The  three-quarter  sleeve  is  on 
the  way.  It  is  seen  in  coats,  house- 
gowns,  smart  blouses  and  top  wraps. 

The  sleeves  of  the  new  evening 
gowns  are  very  picturesque.  A  sort  of 
scarf  drapery  sleeve,  which  is  very  ef- 
fective, made  of  metal  tulle,  embroid- 
ered. This  sleeve  is  put  into  the  arm- 
hole  with  folds  at  the  under  seam ;  is 
cut  three-quarter  length  under  the  arm 
and  long  enough  to  reach  the  hem  of 
the  gown  at  back.  This  is  finished 
with  galoon  or  satin  In  the  majority 
of  ball  dresses  the  sleeves  are  made  of 
the  dress  material  and  garnished  with 
lace,  embroidery  and  jewels,  or  em- 
broidery and  lace. 

About  Tailor-Mades 

The  new  tailor-mades  have  the  usual 
variety  of  novel  touches  that  a  change 
of  season  is  apt  to  bring.  The  shorten- 
ing of  the  coats  is  no  longer  a  rumor ; 
the  play  on  tunic  draperies,  collars  and 
cuffs  handsomely  embroidered  with 
silk  and  metallic  threads,  or  blended 
with  embroidery  and  braid,  with  the 
prevailing  touch  of  gilt  is  endless. 

Some  of  the  coats  close  with  a  half- 
dozen  buttons,  taking  only  the  space, 
however,  occupied  by  three  or  four 
larger  ones  in  other  garments.  Few 
buttons,  seriously  and  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  style,  down  the  front.    More  coats 


with  two  and  three  buttons  are  seen 
than  of  anything  else  In  some  of  the 
elaborate  tailor-mades  in  which  braid 
is  used  lavishly,  braid  or  cord  frogs 
close  the  front. 

Linings  are  again  ornamental  In 
tailor-mades  they  are  otherwise  severe, 
as  well  as  in  elaborate  ones ;  the  linings 
are  vivid — cherry-colored,  green,  rose, 
pale  tan,  or  they  are  polka-dotted  or 
figured. 

Many  coats  are  cut  to  slope  from 
the  front  toward  the  back,  and  other 
fancy  shapes  are  daily  appearing.  It 
looks  now  as  though  little  fancy  coats 
would  be  dressy  coats.  The  skirt  is 
gored  and  plain. 

As  to  belts,  there  is  an  endless  play 
on  the  ingenuity  of  the  manufacturers. 
A  good  many  patent  leather  belts,  or 
belts  in  which  patent  leather  and  cloth 
are  combined,  are  seen  with  Russian 
blouses,  which  are  strong  at  this  mo- 
ment. In  other  cases  the  belts  are 
handsomely  braided  or  gorgeously  em- 
broidered to  match  the  collar  or  repeat 
some  color  scheme  in  the  rest  of  the 
suit.  Belts  are  in  many  cases  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  coat,  and,  it  might  be 
added,  are  also  contrasted  with  waist 
and  skirt  in  gowns. 

Some  of  the  three-piece  suits  are  es- 
pecially effective.  An  entirely  new  idea 
is  to  have  the  upper  part  of  the  princess 
gown  of  polka-dotted  silk,  while  the 
lower  part  below  the  hips  is  of  cloth 
like  the  coat.  In  such  cases  the  lining 
of  the  coat  is  like  the  upper  part  of  the 
gown. 

Until  early  vacation  time  novelties 
will  continue  to  arrive  in  the  suit  de- 
partments, and  it  is  far  from  probable 
that  the  majority  of  innovations  or  the 
most  interesting  ones  have  as  yet  ap- 
peared. 

Truly  Summer  Things 

There  are  »scores  of  filmy,  white 
frocks  which,  while  following  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  the  lingerie  models,  include 
no  lingerie  material  at  all — which  are 
built  up  of  hand-embroidered  white 
silk  mousseline  and  fine  hand-embroid- 
ered net  and  laces. 

Irish    lace,   which    showed    signs   of 
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comes  boldly  to  the 
with  such 
frocks,  but  the  Italian  laces  have  ar.  in- 
creasing vogue,  and  where  expense 
need  not  be  considered,  real  Venetian 
plays'  a  considerable  part  in  these  su- 
perb frocks  of  sheer  white. 

Princess  lines  are  being  adapted  to 
this  type  of  model,  though  the  sheerer 
and  less  striking  lingerie  models  show 
a  decided  leaning  toward  the  one-piece 
blouse  and  skirt  lines  and  to  girdled 
effects.  You  see  these  latter  ideas  de- 
velop, too,  in  the  heavily  embroid- 
ered and  heavy  lace-trimmed  models, 
but  they  are  hardly  so  successful  as  the 
long,  unbroken  lines. 

Sheer  robes  of  mousseline  or  linen, 
fine  lace  and  hand-embroidery,  are 
often  accompanied  by  superb  coats  of 
heavier  lace,  usually  Irish;  this  heavy 
lace  in  small  quantities  being  also  min- 
gled with  the  fine  lace  of  the  robe.  A 
striking  model  of  this  class,  shown  in 
a  Fifth  avenue  shop,  has  a  novel  fea- 
ture in  the  studding  of  the  handsome 
Irish  lace  coat,  with  brilliant  cut  jet 
disks,  and  the  idea,  though  bizarre, 
works  out  more  attractively  than  you 
would  imagine. 

As  for  the  useful  little  lingerie  frocks 
that  will  actually  stand  tubbing,  they 
are  already  with  us  in  great  quantities ; 
and,  though  the  really  dainty  models 
are  not  extraordinarily  cheap,  they  are 
not  at  all  in  the  same  class  with  the 
more  gorgeous  frocks  such  as  are  illus- 
trated in  the  central  group.  For  the 
average  woman  they  are  infinitely  more 
desirable,  and,  luckily,  even  the  home 
seamstress  can,  if  clever,  achieve  ex- 
cellent results  along  this  line. 

Cheap  one-piece  models  are  offered 
in  the  shops  and  are  often  altogether 
admirable  in  design,  having  more  ca- 
chet than  that  same  home  seamstress 
is  likely  to  obtain ;  but  the  difficulty  is 
that  these  pretty,  effecive  models  are 
in  cheap  materials,  and  are  usually  so 
carelessly  put  together  that  they 
quickly  go  to  pieces  with  laundering, 
or  even  with  ordinary  wear. 

If  you  can  afford  the  initial  expense,, 
it  is  nice,  and  in  the  long  run  economi- 
cal, to  buy  the  more  expensive  frock  of 


the  same  class  made  by  some  one  of  the 
little  establishments  that  specialize  in 
such  tub  frocks  and  in  lingerie  blouses, 
or  to  buy  good  material  and  have  them 
made  up  carefully  and  conscientiously 
under  your  own  supervision.  Handker- 
chief linen,  the  French  linon,  while  ex- 
pensive, gives  better  service  than  any 
other  very  fine  and  dainty  lingerie  ma- 
terial, and  is  a  better  investment  than 
batiste  or  mull ;  but  either  of  these  lat- 
ter materials  make  up  attractively  and 
the  fine  cotton  etamines  and  cotton 
crepes  are  also  desirable  and  will  be 
much  used. 

Some  of  the  fine  lawns,  too,  can  be 
used,  though  most  of  them  have  too 
much  body  and  not  enough  softness  for 
the  best  effects.  Good  German  Valen- 
ciennes is  the  favored  trimming  and 
need  not  be  real  to  be  satisfactory ;  but 
the  narrow  cluny,  or  Irish,  with  which 
it  is  almost  invariably  associated, 
should  be  real  lace,  and  it  is  far  better 
to  use  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  real 
article  than  to  lavish  cheaper  lace  upon 
the  frock. 

The  narrow  Irish  veining,  narrow, 
plain  crochet  insertion  and  hand-tucks 
are  not  expensive  trimmings,  but  give 
delightful  effects ;  and  there  are  expen- 
sive embroidery  bands,  motifs,  edges 
and  flouncings  which  may  be  combined, 
with  the  lace,  though  the  most  attrac- 
tive frocks  of  moderate  price  have  only 
the  laces  and  hand-tuckings.  Hand- 
embroidery  is,  of  course,  an  enormous 
addition  if  it  is  fine  and  beautiful  but 
much  of  the  sort  used  now  upon  the 
cheaper  blouses  and  frocks  is  b}^  no 
means  beautiful,  and  cheapens  rather 
than  improves  the  garment. 

There  are  plenty  of  little  shops  in  un- 
pretentious quarters  now  where  such 
simple  one-piece  lingerie  frocks,  hand- 
made, trimmed  in  valenciennes,  a  little 
real  cluny  or  Irish  and  perhaps  a  very 
little  hand-embroidery,  will  be  made  to 
order  from  $40  to  $50 ;  and,  though  this 
may  seem  to  some  women  a  pretty  high 
price  for  a  very  simple  tub  frock,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  simpli- 
city is  of  a  very  dainty  kind,  and  that 
the  frock  will  serve  many  summer  pur- 
poses and  stand  frequent  journeys  to 
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the  laundry.  From  this  price  the  well- 
made  lingerie  frock  of  good  materials 
mounts  in  price  until  it  reaches  giddy 
heights. 

The  linen  frocks  come  next  on  the 
list  of  serviceable  tub  frocks,  and  here 
you  find  temptation  on  every  hand. 
Such  delectable  little  frocks  they  are, 
now  that  weavers  and  dyers  in  com- 
bination have  achieved  altogether  de- 
sirable things  in  linen.  The  range  of 
colors  this  season  is  more  beautiful 
than  ever  before  and  the  weaves  amaz- 
ingly varied,  though  most  of  them  have 
the  softness  which  gives  them  the  sem- 
blance of  the  hand-woven  linens,  and 
makes  them  both  more  beautiful  and 
more  serviceable  than  the  stifler,  shi- 
nier-surfaced linens  of  an  earlier  day 

Some  of  the  new  weaves  have  a  de- 
cided luster,  but  it  is  not  the  old  shine. 
Rather,  it  is  a  mercerizing,  which  gives 
to  the  soft,  loose-woven  linen  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tussor.  The  makers  vow 
that  this  luster  remains  intact  after  re- 
peated launderings,  but  that  must  be 
determined  after  experience. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  diagonal-weave 
linens,  embroidered  linens,  bordered 
linens,  striped  linens,  checked  linens, 
dotted  linens,  corded  linens,  etc. ;  but 
the  linen  par  excellence  is  the  soft, 
dull-finished  weave  of  hand-woven  as- 
pect, and  in  this  one  finds  innumerable 
lovely  colorings.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  and  popular  color  lines  runs 
through  the  gold  and  buff  and  citron 
and  corn  color  tones  into,  the  light 
ecrus  and  natural  tones  at  one  extreme, 
and  into  the  khakis,  ripe  peach  and  vari- 
ous light  browns  at  the  darker  extreme. 

Such  cool,  soft,  lovely,  yellow  tones 
have  never  before  been  seen  in  linens ; 
and,  though  they  echo  hues  popular  in 
winter  materials,  they  come  with  a 
freshness  and  a  surprise  in  the  linens 
and  in  the  cottons,  where  also  they 
hold  a  conspicuous  place. 

A  house  whose  linen  frocks  are 
noted  is. showing  a  large  number  of 
charming  models  in  these  yellow  lin- 


ens, usually  with  touches  of  white  for 
relief,  a  little  white-band  embroidery,  a 
collar  of  embroidered  white  linen  or 
pique,  a  tiny  collarless  guimpe  of  white 
pique,  set  with  rows  of  very  fine,  yel- 
low soutache,  matching  the  linen;  a 
collar  and  frill  of  lingerie  and  lace  or 
some  such  becoming  device  A  note  of 
black,  too,  is  most  effective  on  these 
yellow  tones,  and  is  usually  introduced 
in  a  cravat  or  tiny  bow,  though  in  coat 
suits  the  collar  and  cuffs,  or  merely  the 
collar,  may  be  faced  with  black,  and  a 
note  of  black  may  be  introduced  in  the 
making  of  the  buttons. 

A  little  black  enters  into  many  of  the 
white  linen  and  natural  linen  coat- 
suits  and  one-piece  frocks,  and  is  usu- 
ally very  effective,  bat  unless  remova- 
ble it  makes  cleansing  instead  of  laun- 
dering a  necessity.  Cleansing  is  the 
better  method  for  the  linen  coat  in  any 
event,  for  few  are  the  laundresses  who 
can  do  up  such  a  suit  without  destroy- 
ing its  shapeliness ;  but  a  cleanser  is 
not  always  available  at  short  notice, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  much  service 
out  of  a  light-hued  linen  unless  it  can 
be  put  frequently  into  the  tub. 

The  blues  are  to  be  immensely  popu- 
lar among  linens  and  are  always  practi- 
cal, because,  save  in  the  very  light 
tones,  they  do  not  soil  quickly,  and  the 
blue  dyes  stand  the  onslaught  of  the 
laundress  more  sturdily  than  most 
dyes  do. 

The  dark  tones  of  blue  are  particu- 
larly lovely  this  season.  Never  before 
have  the  manufacturers  obtained  such 
results,  and  we  should  see  much  of 
these  darker  blue  linens,  relieved  and 
given  coolness  by  a  touch  of  white.  A 
long  line  of  pink  and  rose  linens  chal- 
lenges admiration,  and  there  are  some 
delightfully  cool,  soft  greens  and  grays. 

Collarless  neck  effects  are  many 
among  the  linens,  but  even  where  the 
model  is  of  this  type  it  is  usually  pos- 
sible to  add  a  tiny  guimpe  of  lingerie 
or  lace  for  the  woman  to  whom  the  ex- 
posed throat  is  unbecoming. 


THE  CHELSEA  BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

One  must  read  very  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  the  straightforward  and 
modest  account  of  the  results  already 
accomplished  in  Chelsea  since  the  fire 
to  foregather  any  conception  of  the 
herculean  task  which  faced  the  Board 
of  Control  appointed  by  Governor  Dra- 
per to  meet  that  emergency. 

Undertaken  originally  as  a  provi- 
sional arrangement,  the  type  of  civic 
organization  which  it  represents  is  so 
thoroughly  in  line  with  the  most  sanely 
progressive  ideas  of  our  own  time  as 
to  arouse  the  hope  among  thoughtful 
people  that  the  arrangement  may  be 
continued  after  the  present  term  of 
office  shall  have  expired. 

The  personnel  of  the  board  in  a 
large  measure  accounts  for  its  success, 
and  this  is  the  strongest  argument  for 
the  plan  of  municipal  government  of 
which  it  is  a  type,  that  it  is  able  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  such  men. 

Mr.  W.  E.  McClintock,  chairman  of 
j  the  board,  is  a  civil  engineer  of  high 
I  standing.     He  was  for  ten  years  chair- 
Iman  of    the  Massachusetts    Highway 
Commission,  has  served  as  city  engi- 
neer of  Chelsea  for  many  years,  and  is 
thoroughly     familiar     with     municipal 
works  and  with  Chelsea  conditions  and 
requirements.      In    other    words     the 
chairman  of  the  board  is  an  intelligent 
and  experienced  expert. 

Mr.  Mark  Wilmarth  of  Maiden,  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  is  also  a  civil  engineer. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  and  has  been  engaged 
in  much  important  work,  particularly 
as  United  States  government  inspector 
of  large  works,  in  which  capacity  he 
has  become  intimately  familiar  with 
contracts  for  public  work. 
Mr.  Alton  C.  Ratschesky  of  Boston 


and  Beverly,  member  of  the  board,  is  a 
financier  of  high  standing  and  long  ex- 
perience. He  is  president  of  the  United 
States  Trust  Company  and  of  the  Chel- 
sea Trust  Company.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
engaged  in  many  lines  of  public  ac- 
tivity. As  financial  adviser,  his  pres- 
ence on  the  board  is  invaluable. 

Mir.  Alton  E.  Briggs,  graduate  from 
Dartmouth  College,  member  of  the 
board,  was  for  many  years  a  public- 
school  teacher,  and  for  twenty-one 
years  in  the  Chelsea  High  School.  He 
is  a  resident  of  Chelsea  and  an  expert 
in  educational  matters.  His  efficient 
planning  is  seen  in  the  broad  lines  that 
have  been  laid  down  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  Chelsea's  school  system. 

Mr.  George  H.  Dunham,  member  of 
the  board,  is  an  experienced  business 
man,  for  many  years  with  the  Cobb, 
Bates  &  Yerxa  Company.  His  skill  as 
an  accountant  and  minute  familiarity 
with  market  values,  as  well  as  his  broad 
experience  in  the  details  of  practical 
business,  are  of  the  highest  valae  to 
the  board. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Read,  city  clerk  of 
Chelsea  for  many  years,  was  appointed 
executive  secretary  of  the  board.  This 
appointment,  aside  from  the  high  per- 
sonal fitness  of  Mr.  Read,  serves  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  board  and 
the  regular  city  organization. 

We  have  given  so  much  space  to  this 
statement  of  the  personnel  of  the  board 
because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  impor- 
tant part  of  the  story.  The  problem  of 
municipal  government  is  the  problem 
of  securing  the  right  men  in  positions 
of  official  responsibility  and  authority. 

If  the  Chelsea  method  can  do  this,  as 
it  has  done  so,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times 
most  full  of  hope. 
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FOREST   PRESERVATION   AS   A 
HOME   PROBLEM 

The  illustration  printed  herewith  of 
lumbering  operations  within  forty  miles 
of  Boston  calls  sharp  attention  to  the 
pressing  nature  of  the  problem  of  for- 
•est  preservation.  We  are  free  to  admit 
that  it  is  a  problem,  and  a  difficult  one, 
however  warmly  our  sympathies  may 
be  engaged  on  the  side  of  preservation. 
The  land  here  undergoing  the  process 
of  denudation  is  the  property  of  a 
farmer,  who,  without  doubt,  needs  the 


passing  of  laws  and  educational  cam- 
paigns. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  BOSTON 
OPERA  COMPANY 

The  Boston  Opera  Company,  after  a 
western  tour  that  was  by  no  means  de- 
void of  satisfactor}^  results,  has  begun 
the  second  series  of  its  first  season  in 
Boston. 

The  effort  to  keep  close  to  the  pop- 
ular interest  is  even  more  apparent 
than  at  first.  A  new  issue  of  stock  is 
advertised  and  bids  fair  to  be  over- 
subscribed.     The  very  best   talent  at 


Lumbering  operations  within  eorty  miees  oe  Boston 


money  which  the  timber  brings.  "In- 
telligent forestry,"  as  thus  far  under- 
stood and  practiced,  is  for  states  and 
nations,  or,  at  least,  for  large  capital- 
ists. Jf  we  are  to  preserve,  not  simply 
our  great  forests,  but  to  some  degree, 
at  least,  those  lesser  groves  that  occur 
here  and  there  in  our  more  settled  dis- 
tricts, to  the  amelioration  of  our  cli- 
mate and  the  beauty  of  our  landscape, 
there  must  be  something  more  than  the 


the  disposal  of  the  management  is  of- 
fered for  the  popular-priced  nights. 
The  announcement  is  made  that  the 
first  series  of  performances  in  Boston 
were  carried  out  at  a  net  profit  over 
actual  operating  expense  —  permanent 
or  partially  permanent  equipment  be- 
ing fairly  regarded  as  capital  invest- 
ment. 

The  discovery  is  already  made  that 
the  Boston  public  desire  a  very  high- 
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class  presentation,  and  that  the  opera 
company  will  be  able  to  supply  this, 
the  most  hopeful  indication  is  not  so 
much  what  has  been  done  as  the  splen- 
did esprit  de  corps  of  the  organization 
that  is  evident  from  the  zest  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  preparatory  rehearsals 

THE    SKIES    FOR   MARCH 

The  new  comet,  discovered  by  Pro- 
lessor  Innes  at  Johannesburg,  January 
17,  and  known  in  astronomical  circles 
as  comet  1910-A  (or  the  first  new 
comet  discovered  in  1910),,  which  was 
bright  enough  to  be  seen  in  broad  day- 
light, has  now  become  a  telescopic  ob^ 
ject.  Comet  1910-A  had  a  length  of 
20,000,000  miles,  and  its  nucleus,  or  the 
solid  part,  a  diameter  of  4000  miles  (a 
little  larger  than  Mars).  The  danger 
of  collision  is  past  for  the  time  being, 
for  the  sudden  visitor  is  rushing  away 
from  our  system  at  the  diminishing 
rate  of  1,000,000  miles  a  minute.  The 
spectrum  of  the  comet  showed  it  to  be 
of  the  hydro-carbon  type.  Why  this 
comet  was  not  discovered  before  it  at- 
tained such  brilliancy  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  it  sneaked  up  behind  the 
sun  in  a  path  like  a  lady's  hairpin,  so 
that  it  was  hidden  from  observers  on 
the  earth  until  it  rounded  the  sun. 
Many  people  have  mistaken  this  comet 
for  Halley's  comet.  Halley's  comet  is 
in  the  constellation  Pisces  for  the  first 
half  of  March,  when  it  pasess  behind 
the  sun  to  observers  on  the  earth.  It 
is  still  too  faint  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  will  be  visible  as  a 
naked-eye  object  about  April  1.  As- 
tronomers have  discovered  the  pres- 
ence of  the  deadly  cyanogen  gas  in  the 
tail  of  the  comet.  As  the  earth  passes 
through  the  tail,  it  is  interesting  to 
speculate  on  the  result  of  the  earth's 
immersion.  The  earth  has  passed 
through  tails  of  comets  before,  the  last 
time  within  the  memory  of  people  liv- 
ing now;  and,  aside  from  a  night 
lighted  up  almost  like  moonlight,  no 
evil  effects  happened.  Astronomers 
predict  with  certainty  a  shower  of  me- 
teors about  May  19,  when  the  earth 
passes  through  the  tail.  Another  faint 
comet  in  the  north,  which  will  be  vis- 


ible to  the  naked  eye,  is  being  watched 
with  interest  by  astronomers.  The 
brilliant  winter  constellations,  Orion, 
Canis  Major,  Canis  Minor  and  Gem- 
ini, are  now  sweeping  toward  the  west, 
promising  spring  to  come.  Venus,  the 
bright  evening  star  of  January,  will 
now  be  a  morning  star;  Mars  and  Sat- 
urn, side  by  side,  are  moving  toward 
the  sun.  Jupiter,  the  brightest  object 
in  the  east,  rises  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  is  in  a  fine  position  for  observation 
by  telescope  throughout  March  and 
April. 


The  past  month  has  been  notable  for 
the  number  of  plays  that  have  held 
their  own,  week  after  week,  with  no 
sign  of  diminished  interest.  At  the 
Park  Theatre,  "The  Man  From  Home," 
with  William  Hodge  in  the  role  of  Dan- 
iel Voorhees  Pike,  has  been  running  to 
crowded  houses  since  January  3.  It  is 
probably  the  most-talked-of  play  in 
Boston  this  month.  "Have  you  seen 
'The  Man  From  Home'?"  is  the  cor- 
rect greeting  in  all  manner  of  social 
gatherings.  "Full  of  fun  and  with 
something  to  it  as  well,  and  without  be- 
ing a  problem  play,"  is  the  usual  com- 
ment. 

"Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  is  another  play 
that  is  enjoying  a  very  successful  run. 

Maude  Adams,  at  the  Hollis,  in 
"What  Every  Woman  Knows,"  was  a 
limited  engagement  but  crowded  the 
house  at  special  prices. 

At  the  new  Shubert  Theatre  Few 
Field's  production  of  "The  Midnight 
Sons"  has  enjoyed  the  same  highly 
satisfactory  experience. 

The  Colonial  Theatre  has  been  pre- 
senting limited  engagement  plays,  but 
they  have  held  to 'the  limit  with  a  good, 
hard  pull. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  philosophize,  turn 
a  few  wise  saws  as  to  what  "the  peo- 
ple" want  and  offer  advice — but  we  re- 
frain.    These  plays  succeeded  because 
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the  people  liked  them,  and  they  in- 
cluded about  every  kind  and  style  of 
play  that  is  attempted  in  modern  times. 
They  were  all  good  plays  and  well 
acted,  and  that  is  probably  one  reason 


engagement  at  the  Hollis  Street  The- 
atre February  28.  This  will  be  followed 
by  "The  Traveling  Salesman,"  which 
opens  March  14.  "The  Sham"  is  a 
new  play,  "The  Traveling  Salesman" 


HENRIETTA   CROSMAN 


for  their  success.  They  also  succeeded 
because  they  succeeded,  and  the  per- 
petual uncertainty  as  to  what  will  and 
what  will  not- succeed  had  best  be  ac- 
cepted as  so  much  addition  to  the  spice 

of  life. 

MARCH  ATTRACTIONS 

Henrietta  Crosman,  in  a  new  play, 
"The  Sham,"  will  open  a  two  weeks' 


not  an  old  one,  but  already  an  old  favor- 
ite. "The  Sham"  comes  from  Germany, 
which  fact  to  thoughtful  play-goers 
usually  signifies  firmness  of  technique 
and  solid  dramatic  construction.  When 
in  addition  to  this  the  author  has  a  real 
and  humanly  interesting  story  to  tell, 
the  result  is  about  as  satisfying  as  any- 
thing on  the  stage  can  be.   "The  Trav- 
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eling  Salesman"  is  too  well  known  to 
call  for  any  descriptive  account.  It  is 
the  personification  of  good  humor  and 
deservedly  popular. 

At  the  Colonial  Theatre,  Kyrle  Bel- 
lew,  in  a  new  four-act  play,  "The 
Builder  of  Bridges,"  by  Alfred  Sutro, 
author  of  "The  Walls  of  Jericho,"  is 
booked  for  a  two  weeks'  engagement, 
beginning  March  7.  The  scene  shifts 
from  Mrs.  Debney's  drawing-room  to 
the  office  of  Sir  Henry  Killick  and 
partners,  Great  George  street,  and  the 
story  is  of  London  and  to-day,  strenu- 
osity  and  ennui,  high  life  and  high 
finance.  Kyrle  Bellew  is  an  attraction. 
Alfred  Sutro  has  done  excellent  work 
in  the  past,  and  the  combination  looks 
good  in  advance.  On  the  twenty-first 
"The  Harvest  Moon,"  a  new  play  by 
Augustus  Thomas,  will  replace  "The 
Bridge  Builders."  No  member  of  the 
cast  is  to  be  particularly  starred  in  this 
production,  and  to  many  people  this  is 
a  very  satisfying  arrangement,  and 
seems  to  forecast  a  good,  all-round  pro- 
duction. 

At  the  Park  Theatre,  "The  Man 
From  Home"  shows  no  sign  of  waning 
interest,  and  the  play  bids  fair  to  hold 
the  boards  through  the  entire.month. 

The  same  appears  to  be  true  of  "The 
Midnight  Sons,"  at  the  Shubert.  The 
management  are  already  making  ad- 
vance sales  of  seats  weil  into  March. 
"The  Midnight  Sons"  is  full  of  bright, 
playful  music,  and  its  descriptive  title 
of  "  a  musical  moving  picture"  is  cor- 
rect, but  gives  little  idea  of  its  many 
bright  features. 

At  the  Majestic  the  March  attraction 
will  be  "Is  Marriage  a  Failure?"  This 
is  a  merry  comedy,  adapted  from  "Die 
Thur  Ins  Freie,"  which  is  one  of  the 
current  successes  in  Vienna  and  Ber- 
lin. Ten  husbands,  ten  wives,  a  lawyer 
and  a  lady  produce  the  uproarious  com- 
plications. The  scenes  of  the  play  are 
laid  in  Rosedale,  a  small  country  town. 

At  the  Tremont  Theatre,  March  7, 
Raymond  Hitchcock,  in  "The  Man 
Who  Owns  Broadway,"  will  be  a  very 
strong  attraction.  Play  and  actor  are 
both  well  known  and  general  favorites. 


There  is  an  unspeakable  pleasure 
which  comes  from  the  intimacy,  so  to 
speak,  which  pervades  the  atmosphere 
of  a  recital  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach. 
This  pleasure  was  afforded  a  host  of 
admiring  friends  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, February  10,  at  Steinert  Hall. 
Mrs.  Beach  is  always  a  favorite  as  a 
pianist  and  a  composer.  Excellent  and 
scholarly  musicianship,  real  artistic 
temperament  and  a  delghtfully  genuine 
personality  —  a  rare  combination  of 
qualities — breathes  forth,  through  the 
medium  of  music  and  Mrs.  Beach,  an 
experience  of  realest  and  rarest  delight. 
We  often  have  our  intellects  musically 
fed;  frequently  feel  the  flame  of  emo- 
tion until  our  own  catch  fire. 

Seldom  are  both  experiences  coinci- 
dent. When  listening  to  Mrs.  Beach 
there  is  the  coincidence,  and  more — a 
fragrance,  as  it  were — as  though  she 
had  handed  you  a  tiny  flower.  And  this 
means  a  certain  intimate  sympathy 
which  is  truly  beautiful.  Technically 
translated  and  applied,  Mrs.  Beach  in- 
fuses into  each  portrayal  a  subtle  flu- 
ency of  expressiveness  by  means  of  a 
marvelous  technical  mastery  and  com- 
mand. The  English  Suite  in  A  minor, 
by  Bach,  was  fairly  alive  with  spon- 
taneity. The  churchly  Bach  was  away 
on  a  vacation.  We  know  much  and 
hear  much  about  Bach's  tremendous 
and  sanctified  intellect,  and  it  is  a  real 
delight  to  occasionally  know  him  when 
a  sympathetic  and  joyful  heart  is  ruling 
and  guiding  his  pen.  The  Casar  Franck 
Prelude,  Aria  and  Finale  was  another 
experience — one  of  beauty  and  full  of 
awe  and  pity,  and  occasionally  a  very 
sane  melancholy,  and  always  a  firm 
thread  of  faith.  There  is  no  need  to 
pigeon-hole  Casar  Franck  away  as  Neo- 
French.  He  is  catholic  nobleness.  A 
great  nature  working  with  a  master 
hand,  weaving  the  colors  into  a  tapes- 
try— the  tree  of  life.  The  Nocturne 
by  J.  K.  Paine  was  full  of  gentle  ten- 
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derness  and  atmosphere.  The  Walzer, 
Op.  6,  No.  2,  by  Max  Fiedler,  are  es- 
pecially attractive,  and  were  very  en- 
thusiastically received.  The  Goddard 
"Indtehne"  was  marvelously  rendered 


suite  for  two  pianos  (manuscript). 
Mrs.  Beach  was  most  ably  assisted  by 
Mr.  Carl  Faelten.  This  is  a  most  in- 
teresting work  and  most  clever  in  its 
construction.     The  themes  are  full  of 


i 


Mrs    H.  H.  A    Beach 


and  deserves  especial  mention.  The 
Chopin  Mazurkas  were  not  the  most 
characteristic  ones,  but  were  of  inter- 
est and  sympathetically  played.  The 
Chopin  Etude  in  C  minor  was  a  bril- 
liant ending  to  the  second  group. 

The  climax  of  interestand  of  achieve- 
ment was  the  notable  performance  of 
Mrs.  Beach's  latest  work  "Iverniana,"  a 


meaning  and  elaborated  with  brilliant 
virtuosic  effects.  There  is  a  distinct 
folkish  flavor  present.  It  is  a  work  full 
of  spontaneity  and  the  verve  of  ac- 
tivity. It  is  a  picture  of  life  being  lived, 
rather  than  life  in  reflection  or  a  mood. 
It  tells  of  people — not  a  person.  The 
work  is  thoroughly  artistic  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  especially  popular. 
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The  hall  was  entirely  filled  and  the 
audience  very  appreciative.  Mrs. 
Beach  is  decidedly  one  of  our  most 
worthy  pianists,  and  of  America's  truly 
authoritative  composers. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  pre- 
sented Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  "Golden 
Legend"  (first  performance)  Sunday 
evening,  February  13,  at  Symphony 
Hall.  This  is  a  most  interesting  and 
dramatic  work.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  successes  of  this  composer. 
The  words  are  adapted  from  the  poem 
of  Longfellow.  The  work  of  Mr.  H. 
Lambert  Murphy  deserves  especial 
praise  and  mention.  Mr.  Murphy  has 
a  remarkable  tenor  voice  of  excellent 
quality.  Although  young  in  the  musi- 
cal world,  he  has  a  most  sympathetic 
temperament,  and  sang  with  much  fin- 
ish. Mr.  Miles  had  excellent  opportu- 
nity— more  than  he  took  advantage  of 
— to  be  very  dramatic,  in  the  role  of 
Lucifer.  Excellent  work  was  done  by 
Mrs.  Kileski  Bradbury  and  Miss  Ade- 
laide Griggs.  Mr.  Mollenhauer,  the 
conductor,  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  performance  of  this  inter- 
esting and  wonderful  work. 


An  unusual  degree  of  interest  was 
manifested  in  an  exhibition  of  water 
colors  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  in 
Cobb's  gallery,  Boylston  street.  There 
is  a  firmness  and  assurance  of  method, 
or  technique,  in  these  productions, 
which,  aside  from  its  intrinsic  value  as 
a  source  of  pleasure,  removes  one  more 
obstacle  from  the  interpreter's  path.  A 
strong  and  well-mastered  technique  be- 
comes the  vehicle  for  a  thousand  and 
one  fleeting  impressions  that  he  of  the 
more  clumsy  touch  may  receive  but 
cannot  present. 

THE  PHILLIPS  BROOKS  MEMORIAL 

But  the  real  storm  center  of  artistic 
interest  in  Boston  for  the  past  month 
has  been  a  little  farther  down  Boyhton 


street,  namely,  the  St.  Gaudens  memo- 
rial to  Phillips  Brooks. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  we 
know  just  a  little  too  much  about  this 
striking  bronze  to  catch  a  fresh  impres- 
sion of  its  beauty  and  significance 

There  are  many  men  about  Boston 
who  knew  Brooks  most  intimately. 
Their  interest  centers  with  the  utmost 
intensity  upon  the  portraiture.  To 
them  the  great  pulpiteer  was  a  flaming 
spirit,  and  in  comparison  the  most  vi- 
talized bronze  must  seem  cold  and 
dead.  From  the  sadness  of  an  impos- 
sible aspiration  they  turn,  as  is  hu- 
manly natural,  to  piecemeal  criticism : 
this  hand,  that  foot,  the  forward  thrust 
of  it,  and  so  on. 

Then,  too,  we  are  far  better  informed 
than  usual  as  to  the  artist's  purpose, 
the  inception  of  his  idea  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  working  it  out.  For  his  son, 
most  intimately  familiar  with  his  great 
artist-father's  work,  Mr.  Homer  St. 
Gaudens,  has  recently  written  in  full  on 
that  subject,  with  reproductions  of  first 
sketches  and  a  thousand  and  one 
touches  that  leave  us  quite  fully  en- 
lightened. Too  fully?  1  am  afraid  so. 
How  we  would  love  to  know  some  of 
these  somethings  about  the  hand  that 
carved  the  Medicean  Venus  !  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  what  absolute  im- 
personality, what  utter  freedom  from 
prejudice  we  first  gaze  upon  such 
works,  unearthed  from  a  forgotten  past. 
They  speak  to  us,  as  they  were  meant 
to,  with  their  own  voice,  as  the  spirit 
that  imagined  them  willed. 

How  many  years  will  it  be  before 
the  dulling  of  familiarity  will  work  in 
our  minds  something  of  this  finer  and 
larger  result  of  time — before  we  will 
become  less  mindful  of  the  details,  ac- 
customed to  the  portraiture  and  open- 
minded  toward  the  truth  conveyed  by 
the  noble  group  that  in  years  to  come 
will  be  one  of  the  most  familiar  features 
of  Trinity? 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  obvious 
to  any  who  have  followed  with  thought- 
fulness  the  trend  of  criticism,  that  the 
present  is  no  time  for  the  passing  of 
judgment  upon  this  work. 

It  is  quite  generally  known  that  for 
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the  last  few  years  of  his  life  St.  Gau- 
dens  gave  his  entire  strength  to  what 
he  chose  to  call  "inspirational  work"— 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  representation  of 
the  most  subjective  phases  of  thought. 
The  Brooks  memorial  must  be  so 
classed.  Rightly  read,  it  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  us.  It  is  a  Browning- 
ism  in  bronze.  When  we  have  read  it, 
will  the  utterance  be  quite  orthodox? 
Possibly  not;  but  quite  certainly  it  will 
be  ennobling. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  artist  at  first 
thought  of  an  angel  as  the  symbol  of 


This  is  evident :  Boston  has  been  en- 
riched. A  notable  piece  of  work  has 
been  done — a  work  of  greater  fidelity 
to  the  inner  spirit  than  is  common  in 
this  too  commercial  age,  and  our  own 
appraisement  of  its  value  is  quite  cer- 
tain to  increase  with  the  years.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  casting  of 
the  bronze  was  accomplished  by  New 
England  skill.  The  Gorham  Company 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  successfully  per- 
formed this  most  delicate  and  difficult 
task.  A  deed  of  trust  from  the  citizens' 
committee  conveys  the  custody  of  the 
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ILLUSTRATION   FROM    "AN    ENTRANCING    MOTOR   TRIP 


the  authority  and  impulsive  power  of 
the  preacher.  But  with  maturer  reflec- 
tion it  became  more  and  more  evident 
to  him  that  nothing  but  the  figure  of 
Christ  would  do. 

To  gather  inspiration  for  the  model- 
ing of  that  great  figure  he  travelled  and 
studied  for  months,  seeking  hungrily 
.all  that  might  deepen  reverence  and 
ennoble  faith.  We  cannot  pass  judg- 
ment in  a  moment  on  the  work  of 
years. 


memorial  to  the  Corporation  of  Trinity 
Church. 


AN   ENTRANCING   MOTOR  TRIP   j 

Motoring   with    Mr.    Presbrey    is 
very  delightful   experience,   which  hi 
latest  book,  "Motoring  Abroad,"  wil 
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permit  many  to  enjoy,  to  whom  the 
actuality  is  a  very  remote  dream. 

His  own  enjoyment  of  a  tour  whose 
perfect  success  was  a  real  achievement 
is  instantly  infectious.  A  business 
man's  efficient  execution  of  carefully- 
laid  plans  is  apparent  in  each  day's 
itinerary,  but  no  less  important  is  his 
own  determination  to  find  a  new  source 
of  delight  in  every  new  scene  and  new 
experience.  Of  Brittany  he  says  :  ''The 
drink  of  the  country  is  the  French 
cidrc,  for  which  no  charge  is  ever  made 
at  meals.  To  those  accustomed  to 
American  cider,  the  French  cidre  is  not 
particularly  palatable,  but  it  is  a  whole- 
some drink,  and,  after  one  becomes  ac- 
customed to  it,  quite  enjoyable  (if  you 
like  it)."  That  spirit  will  certainly 
make  the  rough  roads  smooth  ! 

Of  very  touching  interest  to  us  to- 
day is  his  reference  to  the  great  inun- 
dated district: — 

"If  there  is  a  more  beautiful  valley 
in  the  world,  none  of  our  party  has 
even  seen  it.  It  was  almost  one  unin- 
terrupted stretch  of  fields  of  waving 
grain,  great  forests,  superb  chateaux 
set  far  back  from  the  road  and  ap- 
proached between  avenues  of  trees, 
picturesque  villages  and  long  reaches 
of  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  world. 
The  air  was  sweet  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  fields,  the  wheat  was  just  in  head 
and  soon  to  be  harvested,  and  waving 
in  the  breezes  were  great  patches  of 
bright-red  poppies,  which  are  found 
everywhere  through  the  fields  of 
France." 

From  France  the  scene  shifts  to  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  the  account  is  full 
of  the  same  bubbling  good  humor,  ob- 
servation of  out-of-the-way  but  none 
the  less  significant  scenes  and  inci- 
dents. 

Through  all  this  play  of  pleasantry 
and  observation  runs  a  continual,  but 
not  obtrusive,  element  of  practical. ad- 
vice to  the  less  experienced  tourist  in 
foreign  parts.  The  prospective  tour- 
ist could  not  fail  to  gain  much  from  a 
reading  of  this  book,  which  is  attrac- 
tively gotten  out  by  the  Outing  Com- 
pany. 


PASSERS-BY 

In  this  thrilling  tale  of  mystery 
and  adventure  by  Anthony  Partridge, 
which  is  one  of  the  spring  offerings  of 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  the  author  of  "The 
Kingdom  of  Earth"  turns  to  the 
strangely  intermingled  fortunes  of  a 
street  singer,  a  hunchback,  and  a  fa- 
mous English  statesman.  He  closes 
with  the  true  ending  of  all  adventure: 
"The  road  was  narrow  and  the  arch- 
ing trees  touched  overhead.  Their  lips 
met  for  one  long  moment.  Then  she 
drew  him  a  little  toward  her  with  an 
impulsive  gesture. 

"  'I  do  not  want  you  to  go  out  to  look 
for  any  more  such  dreams,'  she  said. 
'I  am  tired  of  wandering  in  foreign 
countries.  I  am  tired  of  being  name- 
less. I  want  to  belong  somewhere,  Gil- 
bert.' 

"A  little  reckless,  he  took  her  in  his 
arms.  'You  belong  to  me,'  he  said. 
'The  other  days  are  finished  '  " 

But  before  this  desirable  haven  is 
reached  there  is  adventure  enough. 
The  story  is  carried  on  by  a  running 
fire  of  fresh  and  breezy  conversation, 
in  the  management  of  which  the  au- 
thor displays  great  talent. 

At  THE  COMMONWEALTH'S  HEART 

"Master  Minds  at  the  Common- 
wealth's Heart"  is  the  title  of  a  g/oup 
of  biographical  sketches  by  Professor 
H.  Epler,  author  of  "The  Beatitude  of 
Progress,"  etc. 

"I  present  these  ten  lives  in  a  group 
with  a  purpose,"  declares  the  author  in 
his  "Foreword."  "For  zones  of  genius 
have  always  held  their  peculiar  place 
in  the  history  of  humanity.  .  .  We 
speak  of  the  Concord  School,  and  prop- 
erly. They  were  writers,  authors, 
dreamers.  But  these  in  the  Worcester 
zone  of  genius  are  not  only  writers  and 
dreamers,  but  founders,  creators,  in- 
ventors, discoverers,  'doers  of  the 
word,'  and  not  'writers'  only,  and  in 
this  sense  they  are  a  greater  zone  of 
genius  than  that  of  Concord." 

In  telling  his  story,  Mr.  Epler  reveals 
a  dramatic  instinct  that  seizes  on  the 
salient  points  and  holds  the  attention  of 
the  busiest  reader. 
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LAWRENCE 

The  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  has  no 
ancient  history,  but  is  a  city  of  modern 
growth  entirely.  Sixty-five  years  ago 
there  were  then  less  than  two  hundred 
people  living  on  the  territory  now  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Lawrence. 
To-day  it  has  a  population  of  more  than 
80,000,  and  the  next  two  years  will  un- 
doubtedly see  that  number  increased 
to  100,000.  The  boom  in  the  textile  in- 
dustries is  now  on  for  Lawrence  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before.  The 
new  mills  which  have  been  erected  in 
Lawrence  during  the  past  year,  and 
which  will  soon  be  completed  and  in 
running  order,  will  furnish  employ- 
ment for  7000  or  8000  new  operatives. 
Several  other  mills  are  also  planned  for 
erection  during  the  coming  year,  which 
will  add  still  more  to  the  number  of  op- 
eratives. Dwellings,  stores  and  other 
buildings  are  being  rapidly  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  this  addition  to 
the  population.  Public  improvements 
have  been,  and  are  still  being,  made, 
which  will  add  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tages of  Lawrence  as  a  business  center 
and  as  a  home  city. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1888,  has  had  its  fair  share 
in  helping  to  make  the  city  what  it  is 
to-day.  The  leading  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  the  city  are  included 
in  its  membership,  and  their  efforts  in 
making  Lawrence  a  better  city  for  its 
inhabitants  have  been  acknowledged 
and  appreciated  by  all.  One  of  its 
more  recent  efforts  has  been  the  in- 
auguration of  an  industrial  school  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  people  of 
Lawrence  and  vicinity.  This  school 
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was  opened  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  with  evening  classes  for  those  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  industries.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  day  classes  were  opened 
for  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  upwards.  The  registration  for- 
this  school  was  far  beyond  the  expec- 
tations of  those  interested  in  its  inau- 
guration, and  the  results  so  far  have 
been  greatly  to  the  advantage  and  im- 
provement of  those  attending  its  ses- 
sions. The  state  and  city  have  appro- 
priated money  for  its  support;  many 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  have  been  gener- 
ously contributed  by  manufacturers 
who  are  interested  in  the  principles  of 
industrial  education.  Its  great  need  to- 
day is  for  a  large  and  suitable  school 
building,  where  the  classes  and  ma- 
chinery may  be  all  gathered  together 
for  better  work.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
will  be  accomplished  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Lawrence  has  a  very  promising  fu- 
ture before  it  as  a  great  center  of  tex- 
tile manufacturing.  The  value  of  its 
manufactured  products  makes  it  the 
second  city  in  the  state,  being  only  ex- 
ceeded by  Boston. 
CHARLES  H.  LITTLEFIELD, 

Secretary  Board  of  Trade. 

BOSTON    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE 

At  a  largely  attended  special  meet- 
ing called  for  February  8  to  consider 
the  annual  reports  of  committees,  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  put  it-! 
self  on  record,  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one,j 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment  to! 
the  State  Constitution,  striking  out  the 
words  "proportional  and"  in  that  pro- 
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vision  of  that  instrument  relating  to 
taxation,  and  permitting  the  classifica- 
tion of  property  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  only  re- 
cently the  state  tax  commission  re- 
ported to  the  Governor  against  this 
proposed  amendment,  which  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  one  Legisla- 
ture, that  of  last  year,  and  is  now  be- 
fore the  present  Legislature,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  which  requires  that 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  in 
order  to  become  effective,  must  be 
passed  by  two  separate  Legislatures 
and  ratified  by  the  people  at  the  polls. 

This  amendment  is  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  which  has  come  be- 
fore the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
in  many  years.  It  proposes  to  amend 
an  ancient  restriction  imposed  by  the 
original  framers  of  the  constitution, 
and  thereby  place  Massachusetts  in  a 
class  with  fourteen  other  states  of  the 
Union,  which,  having  recognized  the 
practical  impossibility  of  enforcing  a 
law  which  seeks  to  make  intangible 
property  pay  its  proportional  share  of 
taxation,  have  granted  to  their  Legis- 
latures the  power  to  distribute  the  inci- 
dences of  taxation  in  a  way  which  has 
proved  at  once  more  just  and  more 
practicable. 

This  amendment  has  been  favored 
by  the  committee  on  taxation  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  since 
the  consolidation  with  the  Merchants' 
Association  last  June,  and  was  also  fa- 
vored by  the  similar  committee  01  the 
old  Merchants'  Association,  of  both  of 
which  committees  Mr.  ]"ohn  Chandler 
Cobb,  now  first  vice-president  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
chairman.  It  has  also  been  earnestly 
advocated  by  Professor  Charles  J.  Bul- 
lock, professor  of  economics  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  Mr,  S.  R. 
Wrightington,  secretary  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  merchants'  committee  on 
tax  laws. 

The  decision  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  not  reached,  however,  until 
after  a  lively  debate  lasting  for  more 
than  an  hour.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Cobb's  committee  favoring"  the  amend- 


ment was  vigorously  opposed  by  Mr. 
Moorfield  Storey  and  by  former  Mayor 
Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  two  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Suffolk  bar.  They 
contended  that  the  adoption  of  such  an 
amendment  would  result  in  exempting 
the  rich  man  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor ;  would  pave  the  way  for  the  exer- 
cise of  pressure  on  the  Legislature  in 
favor  of  special  privileges,  such  as  were 
brought  to  bear  at  Washington  by  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  protective  tariff; 
would  open  the  door  to  socialistic  leg- 
islation of  the  most  objectionable  sort, 
and  would,  in  fact,  encourage  the  con- 
fiscation of  property  through  an  inequi- 
table exercise  of  the  taxing  powers  of 
the  Legislature. 

These  arguments,  ably  and  force+ully 
presented  as  they  were,  were  success- 
fully controverted  by  Mr.  Cobb,  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Filene,  former  Governor  Curtis 
Guild,  Jr.,  Laurence  Minot  and  Mr.  S. 
R.  Wrightington.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  them  that  the  striking  out  of  the 
words  "proportional  and"  would  not, 
as  prophesied  by  Mr.  Matthews,  leave 
property  at  the  mercy  of  the  advocates 
of  socialistic  legislation,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  proposed  to  leave  in  the  consti- 
tution the  word  "reasonable,"  which 
had  been  construed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  as  meaning 
fair  and  equal.  They  also  insisted  that 
unless  the  constitution  was  amended  as 
proposed,  the  present  unequal  burden 
of  taxation  as  imposed  under  present 
conditions  would  drive  industries  out 
of  this  state  and  thereby  depress  values 
generally,  including  those  of  real  es- 
tate. Mr.  Minot  laid  special  emphasis 
on  this  point,  stating  that  he  had  found 
in  his  experience  that  the  value  of  real 
estate  was  always  a  reflection  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  activities  in 
the  place  where  the  real  estate  was  sit- 
uated, and  taking  issue  with  the  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Storey  that  the  amendment 
would  depress  real  estate  value's. 

In  accordance  with  the  decisive  vote 
of  this  meeting,  the  influence  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  now  joined 
to  that  of  other  influential  bodies  of 
this*  state  in  favor  of  an  amendment 
which,  it  is  believed  by  its  advocates, 
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will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon 
conditions  in  Massachusetts,  ana  do 
much  to  attract  new  capital  within  its 
borders  and  encourage  further  expan- 
sion on  the  part  of  great  industries  al- 
ready here,  which  contribute  so  much 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  officers  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce believe  that  all  those  interested 
in  this  important  subject  of  taxation 
cannot  do  better  than  study  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  amendment  ad- 
duced at  this  meeting. 

HARTFORD  LOOKS  BACKWARD 


Its  Growth  During  Past  Decade  Unprece- 
dented in  Its  History 

The  Hartford  Board  of  Trade  and 
Business  Men's  Association  have  taken 
the  initial  step  toward  consolidating  as 
a  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  may  be 
that  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  the  Municipal  Art  Society  will  also 
come  in,  thus  constituting  a  commer- 
cial body,  working  for  the  interest  of 
the  city,  that  will,  in  point  of  numbers 
and  efficiency,  be  second  to  none  in 
New  England. 

Already  the  Board  of  Trade  and  busi- 
ness men  have  declared  in  favor  of  the 
step.  Each  organization  will  preserve 
its  identity  and  carry  on  its  own 
specific  work,  except  where  co-opera- 
tion is  possible,  as  will  be  the  case  in 
the  workings  of  all  the  general  com- 
mittees. Once  a  year  the  associated 
bodies  will  get  together  as  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  plan  out  the  year's 
work.  They  will  all  occupy  the  same 
rooms,  thus  making  it  easy  for  a  vis- 
itor to  Hartford  to  get  into  immediate 
touch  with  the  organization  desired. 

EXETER 

Editor  New  England  Magazine 

At  no  time  in  its  history  has  the 
business  outlook  in  this  town  been 
more  encouraging  than  at  present  Ex- 
eter, N"  H.,  famous  throughout  the 
land  for  its  schools  and  attractive 
homes,  has  quietly,  but  steadily,  been 
improving  and  growing  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years.  The  growth  has  been 
so  gradual  that  many  of  our  own  citi- 
zens  are   sceptical ;  but  to   prove  the 


statement  it  is  only  necessary  to  open 
one's  eyes  and  observe  actual  condi- 
tions. More  houses  were  built  in  1909 
than  for  any  year  in  the  past  ten.  In 
spite  of  this,  tenements  are  in  demand, 
and  the  very  few  which  are  idle  are 
empty  because  of  lack  of  modern  im- 
provements which  are  desired. 

All  our  various  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  running  on  full  time  and 
are  enjoying  great  prosperity,  with  ab- 
solute freedom  from  labor  troubles. 

The  Exeter  Machine  Company  has 
recently  changed  hands,  and  the  new 
management  is  actively  at  work  clean- 
ing up,  rearranging  and  installing  new 
equipment  for  business  on  new  and  en- 
larged plans.  President  Joseph  H  Sy- 
monds  of  the  new  company  will  receive 
a  cordial  welcome  from  the  citizens 
and  business  interests  of  Exeter.  With 
the  admirable  location  of  his  shops  and 
the  excellent  foundry  connected,  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  this  business 
will  show  rapid  and  substantial  growth. 

The  Colburn  box  shop  has  recently 
been  sold  at  auction  and  dismantled, but 
within  a  few  days  the  purchaser,  Au- 
gustus Young  of  this  town,  has  sold  to 
Vernon  M.  Hawkins  the  planing  mill, 
shop  and  boiler  house  connected,  which 
leaves  to  Mr.  Young  the  large  two-and- 
one-half-story  building  for  storage  or 
for  sale  for  some  new  industry. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  who  for  the  past  year 
as  manager  of  the  Poor  lumber  yard 
has  made  many  friends,  will  install  new 
machinery  in  the  planing  mill,  and  will 
soon  be  ready  to  operate  the  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  boxes. 

The  usual  spring  inquiry  for  homes 
in  this  attractive  town,  and  for  farms 
in  this  vicinity,  has  started  much  ear- 
lier than  usual,  and  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  real  estate  transfers  will 
De  many.  This  means  some  growth 
and  much  improvement. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Albert  C. 
Buzell,  who  very  recently  died,  the 
Robinson  Female  Seminary  will  profit 
by  the  gift  of  $10,000,  and  the  Exeter 
Cottage  Hospital  will  receive  $30,000. 

DANA  W.  BAKER, 
Secretary    Exeter    (N.    H.)    Board    of 

Trade. 


Where  New  England  Leads 


There  have  been  many  changes  in 
fashions  of  cooking  and  heating  appli- 
ances since  the  beginning  of  things. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
there  was  little  beside  the  old  fire-place 
and  brick  oven;  then  came  the  Franklin 
Heater  and  wood  burning  cook-stove, 
and  so  on  to  the  goods  of  to-day,  that 
are  found  on  the  sales  floors  of  house- 
furnishing  and  hardware  stores,  await- 
ing removal  to  the  well-appointed  post 
of  honor  in  the  American  homes. 

The  old-fashioned  New  England 
kitchen,  with  its  great  brick  fire-place, 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  large  brick 
oven  and  on  the  other  by  shelves  loaded 


will  be  interested  in  learning  something 
about  the  ranges  that  are  recommended 
by  the  leading  cooking-school  teachers 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  have 
been  the  "Standard  of  Quality  for  over 
Fifty  years." 

The  plant,  consisting  of  twenty-three 
separate  buildings,  is  located  on  Boston 
tidewater,  and  is  connected  by  a  single 
drawbridge  with  its  wharfage  which  has 
a.  deep  water  channel  and  a  frontage 
of  750  feet  on  the  north  shore  of  Chel- 
sea Creek.  The  area  covered  by  the 
Magee  works  reaches  almost  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  sweep,  embracing  twelve 
acres  in  all,  about  the  size  of  an  ordi- 


One  oe  the  Great  Cupolas— Showing  Pourers  with  Crucible  Ladles 


down  with  shining  plates,  pewter  and 
glasses,  all  sparkling  with  cleanliness 
and  indicative  of  thrift  and  neatness, 
never  fails  of  interest,  even  in  these 
days  of  modern  apartments,  Such  a 
picture  was  presented  to  me  in  the  old 
Fairbanks  house  at  Dedham,  Mass., 
the  ancestral  home  of  Vice-President 
Fairbanks.  Here  is  a  hearth  that  com- 
bines the  old  and  the  new  —  the  open 
fire-place  and  a  brick  oven,  with  a 
Magee  range. 

New  England  cookery  has  long  been 
considered  the  world's  standard  of 
culinary  merit,  and  the  housekeepers 
who  read  the  New  England  Magazine, 


nary  village  farm  in  New  England.  On 
the  wharf  are  piled  vast  supplies  of  pig 
iron,  moulding-sand,  sawed  and  dimen- 
sion lumber,  coal,  coke,  limestone,  and 
other  materials  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  modern  ranges  and  heating  ap- 
paratus. In  fact,  this  foundry  is  sup- 
plied with  material  coming  from  ter- 
ritory as  widely  apart  as  Maine  and  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

No  one  can  appreciate  the  painstak- 
ing care  necessary  in  the  making  of 
Magee  cooking  and  heating  apparatus 
until  he  has  visited  the  factories  where 
these  goods  are  made.    The  individual 
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parts  of  Magee  Ranges  and  Heaters  are 
made  largely  of  cast-iron,  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  indestructible 
and  heat-radiating  material. 

A  large,  fireproof  building,  located 
within  600  yards  of  the  line  ravaged 
by  the  great  Chelsea  fire  of  1908,  is  the 
"pattern  building,"  where  all  the  Magee 
patterns,  valued  at  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  are  stored.  Here  are 
preserved  the  original  models  neces- 
sary to  make  the  castings.  This  build- 
ing is  the  fortress  that  must  be  pro- 
tected at  all  hazards,  and  the  company's 
fire  department  had  five  streams  play- 
ing on  this  structure  during  the  Chelsea 
fire,  realizing  that  the  "Fire  Proof,"  as 
it  is  called,  must  be  saved  if  nothing 
else.     The  entire  plant,  however,  was 


nor  too  hard;  too  slow  to  take  heat  or 
too  quick  to  soften  under  it. 

The  Magee  Furnace  Company  be- 
lieves in  thorough  mutuality  with  its 
trade,  and  in  cultivating  the  closest 
acquaintance  with  their  representatives 
everywhere.  In  the  Boston  office  are 
reception  rooms  where  dealers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  welcome  to 
make  their  headquarters  during  their 
stay  in  Boston.  In  these  reception 
rooms  are  hung  photographs  of  public 
buildings,  libraries,  churches,  and 
homes,  situated  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, that  have  been  perfectly 
equipped  with  Magee  cooking  and 
heating  apparatus.  There  are  also 
pictures  of  out-door  signs  painted 
in     many     languages;     but     the     one 
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providentially  preserved,  and  hundreds 
of  workmen  were  able  to  immediately 
resume  employment. 

The  same  quality  of  iron  is  used  in 
the  low-price  Magee  products  as  in  the 
more  costly,  for  there  is  but  one  stan- 
dard of  quality  in  their  manufacture. 
A  perfect  stove  can  be  made  from  no 
one  particular  kind  of  iron ;  a  mixture 
or  blending  of  cast  metal  made  from 
various  ores  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
perfect  casting  and  a  durable  product. 
Cast  iron  varies  in  its  proportions  of 
silicon,  sulphur,  manganese  and  phos- 
phorus coming  from  the  different  iron 
mines,  and  the  proper  blend  is  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance  at  the  Magee 
foundry.     It  must  neither  be  too  soft 


word  which  all  people  alike  have  come 
to  understand  is  one  of  five  letters — 
"Magee" — embossed  upon  every  prod- 
uct of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
heating  and  cooking  apparatus  under 
one  name  in  the  United  States ;  and  the 
distribution  covers  all  parts  of  this 
country,  and  abroad  to  some  extent. 

Upward  of  thirty  gold  medals  and 
awards  have  been  given  the  Magee 
products,  beginning  with  the  Centen- 
nial in  1876,  at  which  the  historical 
"Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence" was  cast  in  iron  and  given 
out  as  souvenirs.  The  signatures 
and  reading  matter  of  the  Decla- 
ration was  marvelously  clear  and  dis- 
cernible. 
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Photograph  by  Langill,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
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Gathering  the  sap 
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Photograph  by  Langill,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


The  sap  house 
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Photograph  by  Langill,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
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Making  the  rounds 


From  a  photograph  hy  Rockwood 
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President  Taft  and  Republican 
Party  Promises 

By  FREDERICK  W.  BURROWS 


THE  United  States,  we  are  told, 
is  suffering*  from  an  orientalized 
administration,  and  they  are 
quite  worried  about  it  —  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  ! 

The  discovery  was  made  by  some 
under-fed  European  journalist,  who,  in 
his  wild  scramble  for  copy,  remember- 
ing that  Mr.  Taft  was  once  an  admin- 
istrator in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
evolved  the  important  thought  that  an 
era  of  orientalism  has  fallen  on  several 
Western  nations,  owing  to  the  contact 
of  their  rulers  with  Eastern  civilization, 
and  of  these  countries  the  United  States 
is  at  present  the  worst  sufferer. 

London  journalists  gravely  recall 
that  England  has  undergone  the  same 
experience  under  certain  Indian- 
trained  prime  ministers,  and  now  rec- 
ognize  the   symptoms   in   the   present 

merican  administration ! 

That,  to  be  sure,  is  the  least  of  our 

orries.  But  that  the  big,  honest  Ohio 
itizen  who  is  now  our  President 
hould  have  developed  the  ideas  and 

ethods  of  an  Oriental  potentate  is  no 

ore  absurd  an  idea  than  many  expres- 
sions concerning  his  administration 
llthat  arise  from  circles  which  should  be 
petter  informed. 

I  It  would  seem  to  be  time  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  and  make  for  ourselves  a 
pore  sober  estimate,  both  of  the  actual 


work  to  date  and  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected of  the  present  administration. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  be  careful 
not  to  underestimate  the  force  of  cur- 
rent criticism  or  the  reasons  for  it. 

The  tariff  bill  is  felt  by  a  large  part 
of  the  country  to  have  been  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Republican  party  to  re- 
deem its  platform  and  pre-election 
promises,  and  the  activity  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  seeking  to  reconcile  the  disaf- 
fected sections  to  the  new  law  has  led 
them  to  identify  the  measure  as  it 
stands  with  his  ideals,  and  to  place 
upon  him  personally  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility for  all  its  shortcomings. 

And  this  responsibility  the  President 
has  in  no  way  sought  to  shift  to  other 
shoulders. 

He  has  frankly  assumed  responsibil- 
ity for  the  measure  and  attempted  to 
defend  it  from  its  critics,  who  have 
forthwith  become  his  critics. 

Whether  or  not  this  stand  of  his  is 
"good  politics,"  it  is  typical  of  the 
courage,  not  to  say  the  chivalry,  of  the 
man. 

The  tariff  struggle,  in  conjunction 
with  the  efforts  to  reorganize  the 
House,  and,  to  some  degree,  the  Sen- 
ate, has  left  the  Republican  party  on 
the  verge  of  permanent  factional  dis- 
ruption. 

No  shifting  of  responsibility  by  the 
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President  could  fail  to  place  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  greatly  intensify  the  belliger- 
ency of  these  warring  elements.  His  ad- 
ministration finds  itself  face  to  face  with 
the  possibility  of  three  years  of  helpless- 
ness because  of  a  disrupted  party.  With 
an  honest  zeal  and  heroic  faithfulness 
to  his  friends,  the  President  quietly  as- 
sumes the  responsibility  for  and  per- 
sonally undertakes  the  defence  of  the 
measure. 

It  is  his  sincere  belief  that  the  new 
law  is  better  than  the  old  one — and  it 
is  yet  too  soon  to  say  that  it  is  not. 

Notwithstanding  his  evident  sincer- 
ity in  this  faith,  the  country  appears 
all  too  soon  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
President  labored  night  and  day  to  se- 
cure a  bill  that  would  to  any  degree  re- 
deem the  pledges  made  by  his  party, 
and  to  the  faith  in  which,  partially  at 
least,  his  election  was  due. 

Such  a  struggle  between  honesty  and 
the  interests  has  never  before  been 
waged  on  the  floors  of  Congress.  What- 
ever there  is  of  good  in  the  bill  is  due 
to  his  efforts ;  whatever  there  may  be 
of  fault  in  it  is  there  in  spite  of  his 
struggles.  He  toiled  like  a  giant  to  re- 
deem his  pledges,  or  the  pledges  of  his 
party,  and  give  to  the  country  a  bona- 
fide  tariff  reduction.  He  did  not  toil  in- 
effectually. Something  was  accom- 
plished— perhaps  much.  To  say  that 
some  one  else  could  have  accomplished 
ore  under  the  same  circumstances  is 
not  based  on  any  rational  ground  of 
ast  performance. 

In  addition  to  the  passing  of  a  law 
hich  it  is  by  no  means  proven  is  not 
good  law — at  least,  an  improvement — 
e  secured  the  establishment  of  a  board 
r  commission  whose  duty  it  shall  .be 
o  remove  the  whole  subject  of  tariff 
rom  the  field  of  political  jobbery  and 
lace  it  on  a  scientific  basis.  There  is 
o  reason  whatever  to  say  in  advance 
hat  this  commission  will  not  be  fruit- 
ul  of  great  results. 

Mr.  Taft  was  elected  as  a  successor 
o  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  it  was  gen- 
ially understood  that  he  would  "carry 
>n  the  Rooseveltian  policies." 

For  seven  years  the  country  had 
)een   sitting  under   an   unprecedented 


era  of  presidential  pulpiteering.  The 
people  were  aroused  to  a  state  border- 
ing on  hysteria  over  all  manner  of  cor- 
porate abuse  and  political  corruption. 
But  had  anything  been  done  to  seri- 
ously alter  the  conditions?  Had  there 
been  anything  but  words? 

The  passing  of  a  tariff  law,  in  spite 
of  the  increasing  insistence  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  ingeniously — a  little  too  in- 
geniously—  postponed  until  after  the 
election. 

With  the  one  exception  of  a  law  to 
increase  the  responsibility  of  employ- 
ers for  injury  to  employees — a  minor 
detail — no  great  legislation  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
"policies"  advocated.  The  declaiming 
had  all  been  done;  the  work  was  all 
left  to  be  done. 

It  was  left  for  the  new  administra- 
tion to  pass  the  required  tariff  law  and 
to  accomplish  results ;  in  other  words, 
to  practice  what  had  been  so  effectively 
preached. 

That  the  practicing  has  not  been 
quite  so  easy  as  the  preaching  should 
not  surprise  any  one. 

Mr.  Taft  took  hold,  with  immense  en- 
thusiasm, of  the  problem  of  securing 
such  new  legislation  as  seemed  neces- 
sary for  the  actual  furtherance  of  any 
of  these  "policies."  It  is  his  urging  of 
these  measures  a  little  more  directly, 
or  rather  a  little  more  openly  and 
frankly,  than  was  usual,  which  is  char- 
acterized as  "orientalism !" 

No  President  has  shown  greater  rev- 
erence for  the  constitution  than  Mr. 
Taft.  He  has  merely  done  frankly  and 
openly  what  others  have  done  secretly 
to  influence  legislation. 

Pie  has  urged  on  Congress  seven 
measures,  all  of  which  are  among 
the  snags,  and  none  of  which  seem 
likely  to  pass  without  serious  modifi- 
cation. 

These  measures  are  the  income  tax 
amendment,  the  postal  savings  bank 
bill,  the  federal  incorporation  bill,  the 
statehood  bill,  the  Alaska  bill,  the  anti- 
injunction  bill  and  amendments  to  the 
railroad  rate  laws. 

Each  of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an 
effort    to    actually    accomplish     some- 
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thing  along  the  lines  of  previous  decla- 
mation. That  they  should  have  struck 
difficulties,  and  struck  them  hard,  is  an 
evidence  that  they  have  a  business  end 
that  is  feared  by  the  powers  that  be. 

That  they  are  ideally  constructed 
just  as  submitted  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected. Congress  is  supposed  to  be 
the  law-making  body  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  its  machinery  is  supposed  to 
be  effective  for  whipping  proposed  leg- 
islation into  shape. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  an  equal 
amount  of  important  legislation  was 
ever  before  Congress  at  one  time.  That 
all  of  these  bills  should  become  laws  is 
too  much  to  expect.  That  they  should 
become  laws  without  modification  is 
hardly  to  be  desired.  Their  present 
status  is  harmless  enough,  and  if  they 
can  be  pulled  out  of  limbo  one  by  one 
and  so  formulated  as  to  have  their  ob- 
jectionable features  eliminated,  a  great 
deal  will  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
right  diretcion — accomplished, mind  you; 
not  simply  preached.  The  fact  that 
these  measures  have  not  all  been  rail- 
roaded through  into  laws  is  not  a  fair 
ground  for  criticism. 

No  single  incident  has  so  predis- 
posed the  public  to  a  critical  attitude 
toward  the  Taft  administration  as  the 
Pinchot-Ballinger  controversy.  To  those 
already  hostile  in  feeling  on  account  of 
the  tariff  law  the  President's  apparent 
defence  of  Mr.  Ballinger  appeared  to 
be  another  indication  of  administrative 
subservience  to  corporation  influence. 

The  controversy  has  been  a  most  un- 
fortunate one,  and  Mr.  Pinchot  cannot 
be  justified  for  throwing  it  on  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  which  he  did.  His  haste  was, 
to  say  the  least,  unseemly.  The  high 
personal  integrity  of  Mr.  Taft  was  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  any  serious  de- 
partmental irregularity  would  receive 
proper  attention.  The  plea  that  imme- 
diate action  was  necessary,  that  delay 
would  result  in  irrevocably  detrimental 
action,  was  a  very  lame  one.  No  action 
of  the  kind  involved  could  possibly  be 
irrevocable.  If  fraudulent  conveyance 
of  land  or  granting  rights  or  privileges 
could  be  shown  at  any  time,  the  grants 


or  conveyances  could  very  easily  be 
withdrawn  by  proper  legal  action. 

The  manner  of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Bal- 
linger was  such  as  to  arouse  the  Presi- 
dent's keen  sense  of  fairness.  From  his 
college  days  this  has  been  one  of  his 
most  conspicuous  and  lovable  traits. 
To  one  acquainted  with  him,  no  other 
action  than  that  which  he  took  would 
have  seemed  possible,  and  no  sensible 
person  would  desire  in  the  presidential 
chair  a  type  of  man  to  whom  any  other 
action  would  have  seemed  possible. 

Realizing  that  his  administration  was 
under  fire,  Mr.  Taft,  on  Lincoln  day, 
in  New  York  City,  made  a  speech,  the 
absolute  sincerity  and  open-minded- 
ness  of  which  must  look  for  a  counter- 
part in  such  great  documents  as  Lin- 
coln's first  inaugural  address  and  plea 
for  national  peace.  Peace  at  that  mo- 
ment was  not  best,  but  Lincoln  would 
not  have  been  the  great  man  that  he 
was  had  he  urged  it  a  whit  less  ear- 
nestly and  devoutly. 

It  is  not  from  a  conflict  of  arms  or 
from  sectional  strife  like  that  of  1861 
that  Mr.  Taft  would  save  us,  but  from 
a  condition  of  faction  in  the  ranks  of 
the  ruling  party,  which,  if  it  is  not 
healed,  will  result  in  legislative  chaos 
for  the  next  three  years,  and  nobody 
knows  what  after  that. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  fighting 
out  to  the  finish  of  the  controversies 
now  disrupting  the  party  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  peace.  But  whether  this 
is  so  or  not,  the  seeking  of  peace  first 
is  unquestionably  the  President's  duty, 
and  his  Lincoln-day  speech  was  in 
every  way  a  broad  and  noble  utterance. 

The  President  is  not  responsible  for 
all  the  sins  of  his  party.  He  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  the  derelictions  of 
a  Congress  which  he  did  not  neglect 
and  can  only  control  through  the 
weight  of  argument  and  influence.  He 
can  only  be  held  responsible  for  the 
faults  of  his  own  appointed  subordi- 
nates in  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  that 
due  care  was  not  taken  in  their  ap- 
pointment, or  gross  and  repeated  in- 
competence or  dishonesty  remains  un- 
punished. 

Asa  loyal  man,  as  the  head  of  a  loyal 
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body  of  executive  subordinates,  it  is  his  versies,  the  dignity  of  the  nation  will  be 

manifest  duty  to  stand  firmly  in  their  de-  upheld  and  the  country  saved  from  any 

fence  until  wrong-doing  can  be  proven,  pitiful  spectacle  of  spitefulness  and  lit- 

All  in  all,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Taft  as  tleness. 

a  President  during  one  of  the  most  try-  Whatever    disappointment    may    be 

ing  years  that  has  faced  any  adminis-  felt  in  the  tariff  law,  or  the  dragging  of 

tration  has  been  such  as  to  give  to  the  other  legislative  action,  and  whatever 

country  a  very  deep  impression  of  his  may  be  the  judgment  of  any  individual 

greatness  of  soul,  intellectual  breadth  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Ballinger  con- 

and  grasp,  firmness  and  courage.  troversy,it  should  be  frankly  and  cheer- 

With  such  a  chief  executive,  if  there  fully  admitted,  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 

have  been  mistakes,  they  will  be  cor-  that  Mr.  Taft  has  well  earned  the  con- 

rected,  and  if  there  are  to  be  contro-  fidence  of  the  country. 


"MO  one  has  a  motive  as  strong  as  the  Administra- 
tion in  power  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  business 
confidence  and  business  prosperity.  But  it  does  rest 
with  the  National  Government  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
if  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  not  consistent  with 
the  present  methods  of  carrying  on  business,  then  it  does 
not  speak  well  for  the  present  methods  of  conducting 
business,  and  they  must  be  changed  to  conform  to 
the  law.  There  was  no  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
Republican  party  to  change  the  anti-trust  law  except 
to  strengthen  it,  or  to  authorize  monopoly  and  a  sup- 
pression of  competition  and  the  control  of  prices,  and 
those  who  look  forward  to  such  a  change  cannot  now 
visit  the  responsibility  for  their  mistake  on  innocent 
persons.  Of  course  the  Government  at  Washington 
can  be  counted  on  to  enforce  the  law  in  the  way  best 
calculated  to  prevent  a  destruction  of  public  confidence 
in  business,  but  that  it  must  enforce  the  law  goes 
without  saying." 

Extract  from  President  Taffs  Lincoln  Day  Address. 
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By  HON.   RICHARD  A.   BALLINGER 
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that  period  of  American  his- 
tory when  the  loyal  citizens  of 
~~is  Majesty's  colonies  in  New 
England  were  proving  their  soon-to-be- 
shaken  allegiance  to  the  British  crown 
by  gallantly  repelling  theinvasionpf  the 
French,  Colonel  Ephriam  Williams  of 
the  Massachusetts  Militia,  bethinking 
himself  of  the  uncertain  tenure  on 
which  human  life  is  held  in  such  troub- 
lous times  made,  while  his  forces  were 
encamped  at  Albany,  his  last  will  and 
testament;  and  further  realizing  that 
patriotism  consists  quite  as  much  in 
educating  the  youth  of  our  country  to 
good  citizenship  as  in  combatting  its 
enemies,  he  incorporated  a  provision  by 
which  certain  moneys  and  lands  should 
be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a 
free  school,  "within  five  years  after  an 
established  peace  .  .  .  in  a  town- 
ship west  of  Fort  Massachusetts,  com- 
monly known  as  the  West  Township, 
forever,  provided,  the  said  township 
shall  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts   Bay.'.' 

Having  thus  settled  his  worldly 
affairs  and  proved  his  patriotism,  in 
one  way,  he  proved  it  in  a  second,  when 
shortly  afterward  he  fell  at  the  head  of 
his  forces  in  the  "Bloody  Morning 
Scout"  preceding  the  Battle  of  Lake 
George,   September  8, '  1755. 

Williams  knew  the  country  well 
which  he  had  chosen  as  a  site  for  his 
school,  having  been  commander,  and, 
indeed,  builder,  of  Fort  Massachusetts, 
which  was  situated  near  by,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  old  Grecian 
idea  of  surrounding  a  woman  as  the 
time  of  motherhood  approached  with 
beautiful  things,  that  she  might  bring 
forth  a  child  possessed  of  beautiful 
qualities,  might  have  influenced  him. 
Certain   it   is   that   the   aesthetic    sur- 


roundings of  Williamstown  should 
profoundly  impress  a  maturing  mind. 

Williamstown  is  a  village  of  spread- 
ing elms  and  colonial  houses  set  upon  a 
hill  in  the  middle  of  a  basin  whose  rim 
is  a  chain  of  still  higher  hills,  piled 
tier  upon  tier,  and  tinted  in  all  the 
gradations  of  color,  from  the  rich  green 
of  the  nearer  landscape  to  blue,  and 
from  blue  to  hazy  purple,  until  one  can 
hardly  distinguish  cloud  from  moun- 
tains, and  over  all,  the  soft  sky  and 
fleecy  clouds  casting  their  shifting 
shadows  on  the  nearer  slopes. 

It  is  a  country  of  wonderful  calm. 
It  is  the  country  Bryant  knew  when  he 
wrote   Thanatopsis.     Here  are: 

The  hills,  rock  ribbed  and  ancient  as 

the  sun; 
The  vales  stretching  in  pensive  quiet 

were  between: 
Rivers  that  move  in  majesty,  and  the 

complaining 
Brooks  that  make  the  meadows  green." 

He  who  has  been  here,  be  it  for  ever 
so  short  a  time,  has  tasted  the  lotus, 
and  the  craving  to  return  can  never 
be  satiated. 

"An  established  peace"  was  a  long 
time  in  coming,  for  it  was  not  until 
1785  that  the  Free  School  was  finally 
established.  The  "West  Township,"  or 
West  Hoosic,  as  it  is  frequently  called 
in  old  records,  had,  in  the  meantime, 
become  Williamstown,  and  the  "Prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  Bay"  was  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  legislature  did  not,  as  it  did  in 
many  similar  cases  at  the  time,  offer 
the  school  any  financial  encouragement, 
rather  calling  particular  attention  to 
the  provision  in  the  will  of  the  school's 
benefactor,  that  in  case  the  donations 
"should  afford  an  interest  more  than 
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President  Henry  A.  Gareiei/d 


sufficient  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  School  in  Williamstown, 
the  surplusage  should  be  improved  to 
the  use  of  a  school  in  the  East  Town- 
ship, now  called  Adams." 

As  corporations,  like  individuals,  are 
seldom  troubled  with  a  "surplusage"  of 
wealth,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
school  in  Adams  was  never  founded. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  in 
1785  a  resolution  was  passed  that  "it 
is  the  sense  of  the  corporation  that  the 
Free  School  in  Williamstown  be  open 
and  free  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 


inhabitants  of  that  town  and  the  free 
citizens  of  the  American  States,"  an 
expression,  in  passing,  which  serves  to 
show  the  gravity  and  lack  of  the  sense 
of.  humor  in  that  august  body — and 
further,  that  "it  will  best  coincide  with 
the  liberal  view  of  the  donor  and  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  admit  no 
student  to  the  Free  School  . 
not  having  been  taught  to  read  Eng- 
lish  well." 

The  word  "citizen"  in  the  first  reso- 
lution seems  to  imply  that  the  aim  of 
the  school  was  the  education  of  white 
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men  exclusively  and  not  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Indians  as  among  many  institu- 
tions of  learning  founded  at  that  time ; 
the  second,  at  that  time,  and  consider- 
ing the  school's  location,  apparently 
points  toward  collegiate  ambitions. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  ambitious 
entrance  requirements,  the  Free  School 
throve,  for  three  years  later  we  find 
the  trustees  petitioning  the  legislature 
"for  the  grant  of  a  lottery  to  raise  the 
sum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds"  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  in  which  to 
conduct  the  school.  The  lottery 
scheme  being  highly  popular  at  that 
time  as  a  means  of  raising  funds  for 
civic  and  collegiate  purposes,  the  legis- 
lature granted  the  petition  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  As  a  result  West 
College  was  built  in  1790.  It  still 
stands  in  its  original  position  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  rest  of  the  college, 
a  square,  box-like  structure  with  *  a 
much  too  large  cupola,  but  beloved  for 
its  associations. 

In  1792  a  petition  setting  forth  the 


"several  circumstances  attending  the 
situation  of  the  Free  School  . 
peculiarly  favorable  to  a  seminary  of 
a  more  public  and  important  nature" 
was  presented  to  the  legislature,  which 
in  1793  granted  the  trustees  a  charter, 
directing  that  "there  be  erected  and 
established  in  the  town  of  Williams- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  a 
college,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
youth,  to  be  called  and  known  by  the 
name   of   Williams    College." 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  as  an 
example  of  local  jealousy,  and  an  in- 
stance of  the  strong  hold  which  the 
doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  had  upon 
the  people  at  that  time,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  cited  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  college 
at  Williamstown  was  that  Dartmouth 
and  Yale,  more  conveniently  situated  to 
the  people  of  Western  Massachusetts 
than  was  Harvard,  were  drawing  many 
out  of  the  state  for  that  reason. 
Whether  or  no  this  was  the  clinching 
argument  with  the  Solons  of  this  cod- 
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fish-fostered  commonwealth,  the  char- 
ter, as  has  been  said,  was  granted. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  college's 
life,  its  growth  was  somewhat  slow. 
In  1798  East  College  was  built,  but 
otherwise  there  were  few  improve- 
ments either  in  equipment  or  curricu- 
lum. William  Cullen  Bryant,  writing 
to  a  friend  in  1859  describes  the  insti- 
tution in  his   day    (1810)    as   follows: 

"The  college  buildings  consisted  of 
two  large,  plain,  brick  structures,  called 
East  and  West  College,  and  the  college 


W*f/ 


going  out,  I  found  one  of  these  build- 1| 
ings  in  a  blaze,  and  the  students  danc- 1 
ing  and  shouting  around  it.     .     .     . 

"When  the  number  of  teachers  was  j! 
so  small  (there  were  four  in  the  faculty, 
consisting  of   the   president,   one   pro- 
fessor, and  two  tutors)  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  course  of  studies 
should  be  very  extensive  or  complete,  j 
The   standard   of   scholarship   at   Wil-' 
Hams  College,  at  that  time,  was  so  far 
below  what  it  now  is  that  I  think  many  | 
graduates  in  those  days  would  be  no 


Griffin  hau, 


grounds  consisted  of  an  open  green  be- 
tween the  two,  and  surrounding  both. 
From  one  college  to  the  other  you 
passed  by  a  straight  avenue  of  Lom- 
bardy  poplars,  which  formed  the  sole 
embellishment  of  the  grounds.  There 
was  a  smaller  building  or  two  of  wood, 
forming  the  only  dependencies  of  the 
main  edifices,  and  every  two  or  three 
years  the  students  made  a  bonfire  of 
one  of  these.  I  remember  being  startled 
one   night  by   the   alarm   of   fire,   and 


more  than  prepared  for  admission  aSj 
freshmen  now.    There  were  some,  how-' 
ever,  who  found  to9  much  exacted  from 
their  diligence,  and  left  my  class  on] 
that  account." 

Yet  those  days  of  struggle  were  noO 
without  their  fruit.  For,  while  oui 
pious  forbears  were  urging  the  be 
nighted  aborigines  along  the  straight 
and  narrow — very  narrow — path  oJ 
Christian  rectitude,  and  not  infre- 
quently impressing  upon  them  a  vivic 
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example  of  the  church  militant  in  ac- 
tion by  hustling  their  unprepared  souls 
into  the  church  triumphant  with  their 
trusty  flintlocks,  a  little  band  of  Wil- 
liams students  sighed  for  other  worlds 
to  conquer  and  founded  the  first  for- 
eign missionary  society  in  America. 
The  founding  is  one  of  the  picturesque 
legends  of  the  college. 

One  sultry  Sunday  afternoon  in  1806 
a  party  of  students  went  out  to  a  pine 
grove  on  the  border  of  the  village  to 
hold  a  prayer  meeting,  but  as  they 
prayed  a  thunder  storm  came  up  so 
suddenly  that  they  had  no  time  to  re- 
turn to  their  rooms  but  sought  shelter 
under  a  near-by  haystack.  While  they 
were  waiting  for  the  shower  to  pass, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  and  one  of  the 
number  suggested  the  need  of  mis- 
sionaries in  Asia.  The  suggestion  met 
with  instant  favor  and  before  the  storm 
was  over  the  society  was  formed.  A 
monument  now  marks  the  spot  where 
the  haystack  stood,  and  is  known  as  the 
"Haystack  Prayermeeting"  monument. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  religious 
zeal  should  have  been  strong  in  these 


The  Thompson  chapee 


Haystack  prayermeeting  monument 

men.  There  is  an  awful  grandeur 
about  the  towering  hills  that  makes 
man  feel  his  littleness  and  their  calm 
serenity   shows    him   his    helplessness. 

"The  lofty  domes  and  pinnacles  of 
the  hills  point  him  to  God,  and  the  long- 
drawn  aisles  of  the  woodland  lead  his 
thoughts  toward  heaven."  In  this 
"spot  where  the  Last  Judgment  might 
be  held,  with  the  universe  assembled 
on  the  slopes  of  the  encircling  hills," 
may  he  fittingly  cry:  "What  is  man 
that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him?" 

The  great  impetus  to  the  growth  of 
Williams  College  was  given  by  Mark 
Hopkins,  who  became  its  president  in 
1836.  His  zealous  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  college  curriculum, 
and  his  great  executive  ability  place 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  educa- 
tors of  his  day.  During  the  thirty- 
six  years  of  his  administration,  six 
buildings  were  completed,  among  them 
the  Hopkins'  Observatory,  the  first 
public  observatory  to  be  erected  in 
America;  the  quaint,  octagonal  Li- 
brary, and  College  Hall. 
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The  old  East  College  was  burned  in 
1841,  and  rebuilt  the  following  year. 

Mark  Hopkins  was,  in  truth,  the 
second  founder  of  Williams  College. 
"The  high  rank  of  Williams  as  a  small 
college,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  "is 
in  large  part  due  to  the  work  and  in- 
fluence of  Mark  Hopkins."  Himself 
educated  at  Williams,  he  knew  the 
needs  of  the  college;  a  scholar  himself, 
he  understood  and  sympathized  with 
those  who  desired  a  wider  and  deeper 
range  of  study  and  did  much  to  develop 


liamstown.  .  .  .  The  town  is  built 
on  a  boldly  undulating  plateau  of  lime- 
stone, which,  rising  to  a  considerable 
height  from  the  lower  ground,  affords 
magnificent  views  of  the  encircling 
hills,  whose  forest-covered  crests  tower 
to  heights  of  three  to  four  thousand 
feet.  The  valley  is  wholly  settled  by 
farmers ;  there  is  not  a  manufactory 
and  hardly  a  retail  shop  in  the  village, 
whose  pretty,  white  bungalows  rise 
from  park-like  and  elm-shaded  stret- 
ches of  turf,  while  the  undulating  main 


Kappa  Ai,pha  house 


the  individual  student;  an  able  organ- 
izer, he  revived  a  strong  and  worthy 
pride  of  the  college  among  the  students, 
and  checked  the  practice  of  transferring 
to  other  colleges,  which  had  formerly 
been  so  common. 

It  was  during  this  administration 
that  a  noble  English  traveler  de- 
scribed the  town  thus : 

"A  charming  stage  ride  of  four  miles, 
following  the  Hoosac  River  past  the 
foot  of  Greylock,  brought  me  to  Wil- 


street  is  bordered  at  intervals  by  the 
halls,  chapel,  museum  and  library  of 
Williams  College.  The  college  build- 
ings are  for  the  most  part  plain  and 
without  any  academic  air,  but  despite 
of  a  chapel,  like  the  conventicle  of 
an  English  country  town,  a  very 
unpretentious  library,  and  a  number  of 
barrack-like  'halls'  where  the  men 
live,  its  romantic  situation,  park-en- 
folded houses,  and  peaceful  atmosphere 
place    Williamstown    easily    ahead    of 
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every  other  New  England  village  for 
beauty."     .      . 

"The  Sabbath  evening  was  still  and 
peaceful  as  I  sat  on  the  veranda  of  the 
hotel,  looking,  by  turns,  up  the  wooded 
summits  of  East  Mountain,  the  Dome, 
and  Greylock,  already  tinged  with  sun- 
set pink,  around  upon  the  white,  lawn- 
bordered  homes  of  farmers  and  pro- 
fessors, or  down  the  dusty  Hoosac 
valley,  where  a  silver  thread  of  water 
wound  about,  and  was  finally  lost  sight 


some  pleasant  glimpses  of  American 
youth,  and  by  the  bright  anticipation 
for  its  manhood  to  which  these 
glimpses  give  rise." 

How  different  is  this  from  the  col- 
lege of  1810  with  its  two  buildings  and 
straggling  green. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mark  Hopkins,  the  rise  of 
Williams  College  has  been  steady,  yet 
somewhat  checked  by  a  certain  con- 
servativeness,  not  found  in  other  col- 


Phi  Dei/ta  Theta  fraternity  house 


of  in  the  folds  of  Taconic's  forest  robe. 
On  the  porch  of  a  fraternity  lodge,  just 
opposite,  a  group  of  students,  pictur- 
esquely disposed,  were  singing  the 
evening  hymn  in  harmony,  while  above 
the  great,  gray  hills  a  rising  moon 
hung  her  silver  shield  against  the  sun- 
set's crimson.  Thus  the  May  night 
fell  lightly  as  sleep  upon  a  scene  of 
singular  beauty  and  purity,  closing  a 
day  made  delightful  to  me  by  rest 
from    labor    and    labor    questions,    by 


leges.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong 
desire  that  it  may  retain  its  position 
as  a  small  and  somewhat  exclusive 
college  rather  than  that  the  growth 
should  be  rapid  and  the  quality  of  its 
men  sacrificed.  Williams  is  eminently 
a  rich  man's  college;  it  is,  too,  the  col- 
lege of  the  college  man's  son.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  students  at  the  present  time  are 
the  sons  of  college  graduates. 

If  the  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  first 
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Delta  Kappa  Kpsi^on  house 


Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Free  School 
at  Williamstown,  who  so  deplored  the 
passage  of  Massachusetts  gold  into  the 
coffers  of  colleges  outside  the  sacred 
confines  of  the  commonwealth,  if,  we 
say,  these  gentlemen  had  been  gifted 
with  vindictive  temperaments  and  the 
power  of  peering  into  the  future  how 
they  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  revenge  when  they  be- 
came aware  that  not  only  were  seven 
and  twenty  states,  to  say  nothing  of 
Turkey  and  Persia,  contributing  their 
toll  to  this  portal  of  the  highroad  of 
learning,  but  that  the  boys  of  Massa- 
chusetts were,  in  numbers,  but  a  poor 
second  to  the  sons  of  the  haughty 
patroons  of  New  York.  Of  the  five 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  students 
now  enrolled  at  Williams,  two  hun- 
dred and  two  are  from  the  Empire 
State;  Massachusetts  is  represented  by 
one  hundred  and  ten;  New  Jersey 
sends  fifty-two,  and  Illinois  takes 
fourth  place  with  thirty-seven.  In 
order  follow    Ohio,    Minnesota,    Con- 


necticut, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Wisconsin,  Maine,  Washington,  Indi- 
ana, Vermont,  Colorado,  District  of 
Columbia,  Michigan,  California,  Mis- 
souri, Oregon,  Maryland,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina, 
Texas,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Persia  and 
Turkey. 

As  one  runs  over  this  list,  it  is  seen 
that  Williams  is  not  a  local  institution, 
but  a  college  of  national  importance, 
drawing  its  students  from  the  entire 
Union.  Why-  do  these  men  come — 
many  of  them  from  under  the  very 
shadows  of  colleges  and  state  universi- 
ties? The  reply  is,  the  traditions  of 
Williams  have  attracted  them,  the 
manliness  of  its  students,  the  spirit  of 
its  alumni,  the  deeds  of  its  sons.  In 
all  these  things  Williams  is  rich, 
though  it  is  a  small  college.  Its  name 
may  not  be  forgotten. 

Considerable  has  already  been  said 
about  the  natural  beauty  of  Williams- 
town,  yet  a  few  words  are  necessary  re- 
garding   the    college    buildings    which 
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play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the   village. 

Without  doubt,    the    most    striking 

building  in  Williamstown,  and  the  one 

which  would  attract  the  stranger's  in- 

I  terest     quickest,     is     the     Thompson 

Memorial    Chapel.      Situated    upon    a 

rolling    knoll    and    opposite    the    old 

!  chapel  "like  the  conventicle  of  an  Eng- 

I  lish   country    town,"    its   lofty    tower 

overtops  the  elms  and  dominates  the 

I  town.    The  corner-stone  of  this  edifice 

j  was  laid  in  1903  by  Dr.  Garfield,  and 

l|  the    building    completed     about     two 

years  later. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  college  houses  of  wor- 
ship in  the  country.  The  chapel  is 
built  in  pure  Gothic  style,  of  light  gray 
granite,  which,  against  the  foliage  of 
i  the  trees,  give  it  a  singularly  light  and 
fairy-like  aspect.  It  is  built  in  the 
usual  cruciform  plan  of  church  archi- 
tecture, with  a  semi-circular  apse, 
shallow  transepts  and  a  long  nave. 
The  roof  is  very  high  as  compared 
with  the  width  of  the  edifice,  and  the 
walls  lightly  buttressed.  The  tower 
itself,  with  its  great  arched  bell-win- 
dows and  battlemented  summit,  is  a 
thing  of  the  utmost  beauty.  The  in- 
terior is  even  more  beautiful  than  the 
outside.      One    should    see    it    for    the 


first  time,  perhaps,  at  dusk,  when  the 
glowing  windows  cast  their  delicate 
colors  over  the  dark  oaken  benches 
and  upon  the  marble  floor.  And  if, 
perchance,  the  velvet-toned  organ  is 
rolling  its  rich  purple  melody  among 
the  clustered  pillars,  its  mellow  notes 
soaring  into  the  dim  and  lofty  arches, 
it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  picture  a  procession  of  shadowy, 
black-robed  monks  pacing  the  dusky 
aisles   of   this    old-world    chapel. 

The  interior  finish  of  the  chapel  is 
of  gray  limestone  and  the  floor  of 
Tennessee  marble.  All  the  woodwork 
is  of  dark  oak,  carved  in  imitation  of 
early  Gothic  designs.  It  is  seldom  that 
an  idea  is  carried  to  such  perfection  of 
detail  as  here,  where  even  the  ward- 
robes in  the  President's  dressing-room 
are  finished  in  the  same  pattern  and 
with  the  same  care  as  the  pulpit. 

Not  the  least  notable  feature  about 
the  chapel  is  the  windows.  These, 
with  the  Hopkins  and  Garfield  memori- 
al windows,  are  the  work  of  John  Hard- 
man  and  Company,  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land. They  are  painted  glass.  Some 
idea  of  their  delicate  patterning  may 
be  gained  from  the  photograph  here 
shown,  but  it  can,  of  course,  give  noth- 
ing of  their  richness  and  harmony  of 
color.     The   Hopkins   window,    which 


Wii/ljamstown  from  Stone  hiu. 
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Lounging  room  —  commons 


has  already  been  mentioned,  is  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  east  transept  and  of 
German  workmanship.  It  is  in  memory 
of  Professor  Albert  Hopkins,  brother 
of  President  Mark  Hopkins.  The 
Garfield  window,  by  La  Farge,  in  the 
west  transept  is  in  memory  of  the 
martyred  President,  James  Abram 
Garfield,  of  the  class  of  1856,  father  of 
the  present  head  of  the  college.  This 
window,  unlike  the  rest,  is  of  stained 
glass  and  "in  parts  can  justly  hold  its 
own  in  comparison  with  the  best 
mediaeval  windows  for  brilliance  of 
color  and  harmonious  balance  of  tones." 

Both  these  windows  were  taken  from 
the  old  chapel. 

Almost  immediately  opposite  the 
chapel  are  Lasell  Gymnasium  and 
Morgan  Hall,  a  dormitory,  both  built 
of  gray  limestone  in  the  style  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance;  the  older  dormi- 
tories are  of  yellow  brick  and  some  of 
the  most  recent  have  been  modelled 
after  them.  All  in  all,  the  college 
architecture  is  of  a  pretty  heterogene- 


ous sort,  comprising  everything  from 
the  fine  colonial  proportions  of  Griffin 
Hall  to  the  Gothic  of  Thompson  Chapel 
and  the  nondescript  variety  peculiar  to 
the  dark  ages  in  American  architecture, 
namely,  the  eighth  decade  of  the  last 
century,  as  shown  in  Hopkins  Hall. 
Yet  all  these  varied  types  are  under  a 
charm  which  does  not  make  them,  in- 
congruous as  they  often  are,  seem  out 
of  place.  One  thing  they  do  have  in 
common  is  a  sort  of  academic  restful- 
ness  and  quiet  which  well  accords  with 
that  calm  country. 

Six  years  ago  a  central  heating 
plant  was  erected,  from  which  all 
rooms  in  the  college  buildings  are  sup- 
plied with  heat.  This,  of  course,  very 
materially  lessens  the  danger  from  fire. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  electric  light- 
ing equipment  will  soon  be  established 
in  connection  with  the  heating  plant 

In  1896  the  "honor  system"  of  con- 
ducting examinations  was  introduced. 
That  it  has  been  successful,  its  present 
use   amply   attests.     The    method    of 
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judgment  of  suspected  fraud  is,  it 
seems,  unique  with  Williams.  "All 
:ases  of  suspected  fraud  are  dealt  with 
by  a  committee  of  ten  students,  in- 
:luding  representatives  from  each 
:lass,  who  have  the  power  to  decide  on 
the  question  of  guilt  and  recommend  to 
the  Faculty  the  penalty  of  dismissal 
from  college  in  the  case  of  a  Senior, 
[unior,  or  Sophomore,  and  of  suspen- 
sion in  the  case  of  a  Freshman."  It 
s  gratifying  to  know  that  the  com- 
mittee is  seldom  obliged  to  meet. 

In  athletics  the  Williams  man  has 
ilways  been  recognized  as  a  hard 
)layer,  but  a  gentle,  manly  one.  It  is 
;his  spirit  that  has  made  the  teams  so 
successful  and  so  popular. 

In  basketball,  Williams  has  long 
:>een  putting  out  one  of  the  strongest 
earns  in  the  East,  and  her  football 
.nd  baseball  teams  are  of  such  cali- 
per that  their  schedules  never  lack 
james  with  the  big  colleges.  The  ex- 
:ellent  opportunities  for  walking  and 
nountaineering  which  the  Berkshires 
)ffer,  furnish  the  means  of  exercise  for 
;hose  who  do  not  seek  the  laurels  of 
ame.  Thanks  to  this  outdoor  life,  there 
s  little  serious  illness  at  Williams. 

As  to  the  social  side  of  Williams 
ife,  the  college  seems  to  be  just  the 
•ight  distance  from  North  Adams  and 


Pittsfield  to  offer  the  students  all  the 
pleasures  of  a  larger  place  without 
its  inconvenience.  The  fraternities  are 
a  very  powerful  social  factor,  also. 
Most  of  them  own  their  own  chapter 
houses  which  are  fitted  with  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  luxurious  city  club. 
Several  of  them  have  there  own  din- 
ing rooms  where  meals  are  served 
to  members.  Within  the  last  year 
the  Commons  has  also  been  opened, 
where  meals  are  provided  for  one 
hundred  and  ten  men.  Both  table 
d'  hote  and  a  la  carte  meals  are  served, 
the  prices  being  kept  at  a  minimum. 
With  the  Commons  is  conducted  a 
public  lounging  room,  where  fraternity 
and  not-fraternity  men  can  come  to- 
gether and  prevent  the  rise  of  clannish- 
ness.  It  is  a  wise  precaution  for  there 
is  nothing  more  disastrous  to  a  col- 
lege than  narrowness. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Garfield  has  but 
begun;  never  had  the  world  more  new 
problems  coming  before  it  every  day. 
Never  had  the  executive  of  a  college 
a  more  difficult  task  than  now  pre- 
sents itself  to  each  college  president. 
The  school  must  not  only  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  but  advance  a  little  way 
before  them.  The  knowledge  of  to- 
day is  the  ridicule  of  to-morrow.  We 
must  not  look  back. 


Weston  athletic  eiei,d 


The  Persian  Rug 

By  WILLIAM  OLIVER  REMINGTON 


WE  were  seated  about  a  little 
table  in  a  Chinese  restaurant 
on  Harrison  avenue,  and 
rather  expecting  a  story  from  the  old 
ex-attache  in  whose  honor  we  were 
holding  our  little  celebration. 

The  celestial  who  had  laid  our  ser- 
vice of  delicate  lacquer  ware  now  stood 
at  a  respectful  distance,  like  an  image 
carved  in  mutton  tallow. 

"You  preachers  are  a  strange  lot," 
began  the  old  raconteur.  "You  don't 
know  anything  about,  and,  what  is 
more,  you  don't  care  a  rag  for  some  of 
the  most  interesting  things  in  your 
own  religion." 

The  clerical  member  of  our  party 
lifted  his  brows  inquiringly  and  the 
consul  continued : 

"If  I  was  president  of  a  theological 
seminary " 

"Monstrous !"  ejaculated  the  cleric, 
but  the  other  ignored  him. 

"As  I  was  saying,  if  I  was  foreman 
of  a  preacher  factory,  I  would  import 
a  good-sized  Oriental  village  and  let 
the  students  learn  things." 

For  some  moments  his  eye  rested  in 
silence  on  a  great  carved  dragon  that 
adorned  the  wall,  and  his  mood  grew 
more  serious. 

"I  never  see  one  of  those  things 
without  a  shudder,"  he  said,  simply. 
"They  stand  for  an  element  in  the  act- 
ual experience  of  those  people.  I  have 
never  told  you,  I  am  sure,  of  the  last 
days  of  Alice  Leighton  and  the  manner 
of  her  death.  I  have  never  felt  that  I 
could.  You  all  remember  Alice,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

Involuntarily  we  laid  aside  our  ci- 
gars, as  if  the  mention  of  her  name  had 
brought  her  in  person  before  us.  We 
recalled  the  brilliant  wedding,  the 
leave-taking  of  the  youthful  couple  for 
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Leighton's  foreign  appointment,  anc 
that  sad,  slow  funeral  a  short  si> 
months  later. 

"Mind  you,  fellows,  I  don't  under- 
take to  explain  any  of  the  things  that  ) 
am  going  to  tell  you ;  and  if  at  an>] 
point  of  my  story,  which,  I  warn  yot| 
beforehand,  is  a  queer  one,  your  curi-| 
osity  begins  to  get  the  better  of  you! 
just  remember — it  was  Alice." 

A  more  effectual  appeal  for  an  unin| 
terrupted  hearing  no  man  could  hav([ 
made ;  at  least  to  us,  upon  whom  thf] 
beautiful  girl  had  made  that  lasting! 
impression  which  is  as  a  rich  legacy 
bequeathed  by  some  rarely-endowec 
spirits. 

"The  particulars  are  as  fresh  in  my 
mind  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday! 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  it  just  as  I  rel 
ported  it  at  the  time  to  the  chief  of  m)j 
department;  as  it  is,  I  suppose,  storecj 
away  to-day  in  what  must  be  one  o:; 
the  strangest  documents  in  the  archives! 
of  the  State  Department. 

"Suitable  residence  property  was  ai[ 
that  time  hardly  to  be  found,  even  ir| 
the  Chinese  treaty  ports,  and  I  n 
very  glad  to  be-  so  situated  as  to  btj 
able  to  invite  the  young  couple  to  m) 
own  compound  until  they  should  find 
something  habitable. 

"The  Leightons,  like  most  new  ar! 
rivals,  were  at  once  seized  with  a  vioi 
lent  craze  for  all  objects  of  Orienta; 
manufacture,  and  when  they  would  ge , 
their  heads  together  in  a  whispering 
fashion  over  some  new  purchase,  ]| 
knew  that  its  place  had  been  assigne^ 
in  the  future  nest.  Leighton  had  mone)i 
and  his  coming  was  a  godsend  to  th<| 
merchants  of  the  place. 

"One  day  they  came  home  intensel) 
enthusiastic  over  the  discovery  of  ar 
antique  rug  whose  history  must  hav< 
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dated  back  fo  the  earliest  incursions 
of  the  Tartar  tribes.  Nothing  would 
do  but  that  I  must  see  it.  And  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  it  was  a  perfect 
mosaic  of  jewels,  soft  and  brilliant.  It 
was  of  what  .is  known  as  'the  tree  of 
life'  pattern,  but  far  more  intricate  of 
detail  than  any  of  that  design  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  The  price  was  fabulous, 
but  as  my  unconcealed  admiration  had 
confirmed  their  determination  to  pur- 
chase it,  so  my  good  offices  and  greater 
knowledge  of  Oriental  ways  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  merchant  to  reason. 

"Not  until  after  the  rug  had  been 
Isold  and  delivered  did  the  old  rascal 
jpresent  himself  at  our  house  with 
jrather  a  remarkable  yarn.  The  rug,  he 
said,  was  the  abode  of  a  'shie  kwei' 
j  (which  is  Chinese  for  demon,  or  evil 
spirit),  and  that  ever  since  it  had  been 
in  his  house  the  spirit  had  greatly 
troubled  his  daughter.  But  as  the  rug 
was  too  valuable  to  be  destroyed  by 
one  so  poor  as  himself,  he  had  not 
known  what  to  do.  Now  we  had  pur- 
chased it,  and  he  thought  it  right  to  tell 
us  of  these  things,  that  we  might  either 
destroy  the  rug  or  sell  it  to  some  one 
jelse,  if  we  so  wished.  When  we  ques- 
tioned him  further  he  could  only  say 
that  he  supposed  that  the  person  who 
wove  the  rug  had  wrought  his  own  life 
|into  its  warp  and  woof. 

"This  notion  seemed  to  us  at  the 
time  rather  a  pretty  one,  and  I  am  sure 
jthat  the  story  added  much  to  the  pride 
of  the  new  owners  of  the  rug.  When 
we  asked  as  to  the  nature  of  his  daugh- 
ter's affliction  he  so  described  it  as  to 
(give  us  the  impression  of  a  rather  se- 
jvere  case  of  epilepsy.  WThen  he  added 
jthat  since  the  removal  of  the  offending 
rug  she  was  entirely  recovered,  we 
could  not  but  wonder  at  the  strength 
of  a  superstition  which  was  able  to  pro- 
duce such  persistent  halucinary  phe- 
nomena. 

I  "At  his  leaving  we  were  all  a-buzz 
with  excitement  and  gaiety.  Alice  in- 
sisted that  the  rug  be  brought  out  of 
storage  and  spread  on  the  floor  of  my 
living-room.  To  this  I  was  in  nowise 
loath,  as  its  beauty  was  of  a  most  ex- 
traordinary character. 
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"No  sooner  was  it  laid  upon  the  floor 
than  we  were  again  lost  in  admiration, 
both  of  the  separate  colors  and  their 
blending  as  well  as  of  its  lustrous  tex- 
ture. In  a  moment,  like  children,  we 
were  on  our  knees  tracing  the  intricate 
patterns  and  commenting  on  their  alle- 
gorical meanings.  Alice,  particularly, 
seemed  full  of  such  lore  and  fairly 
bubbled  over  with  enthusiasm. 

"She  insisted  that  the  rug  was  the 
handiwork,  not  of  man,  but  of  a  beau- 
tiful slave  girl,  whose  sufferings  at  the 
hands  of  a  brutal  master  was  the  story 
that  was  woven,  thread  by  thread,  into 
the  pitiful  laboriousness  of  its  design; 
while,  if  it  were  possessed  by  an  evil- 
demon,  it  could  be  no  other  than  the 
soul  of  her  tormentor,  thus  forever 
bound  for  the  expiation  of  his  sins. 

''Into  this  interpretation  Alice  en- 
tered with  so  much  earnestness  that  we 
all  burst  into  hearty  laughter. 

"We  had  not  moved  from  our  kneel- 
ing posture  on  the  rug,  and  no  one  had 
spoken  since  Alice's  last  word,  when 
the  door  opened,  apparently  without 
cause,  and  immediately  closed  again — - 
not  with  a  jar,  as  by  the  wind,  but 
softly.  We  stared  first  at  it  and- then 
at  one  another,  but  without  comment. 

"Scarcely  had  we  pulled  ourselves 
together  a  little  from  the  shock  of  this 
occurrence,  when,  with  a  peculiar, 
sharp  movement,  the  center  table  was 
shifted  a  few  inches,  and  a  costly  vase 
which  it  bore  fell  to  the  floor  with  a 
loud  crash  and  was  shivered  to  atoms. 

"For  some  reason  we  never  discussed 
these  occurrences.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  we 
had ;  but  I  at  least  felt  a  most  unaccount- 
able reluctance  to  face  the  facts,  and  I 
think  that  the  others  shared  my  feel- 
ings. 

"Alice  was  the  first  to  recover  her 
self-possession,  and  soon  had  us  all  in 
the  highest  spirits  with  her  unquench- 
able gaiety. 

"These  incidents,  however,  proved  to 
be  but  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of 
happenings  that  for  the  next  few  weeks 
destroyed  alike  the  order  and  the  morale 
of  our  house.  Fire  broke  out  in  the 
thatch  of  the  roof  so  often  and  so  un- 
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accountably  that  we  were  compelled  to 
keep  buckets  and  ladders  in  continual 
readiness.  Rattling,  jarring  and  espe- 
cially knocking  sounds  continually  dis- 
turbed our  sleep.  Footsteps  became 
audible  in  the  quiet,  and  once  or  twice 
we  even  heard  sounds  like  a  low,  chuck- 
ling, most  forbidding  laughter. 

"More  annoying,  even,  than  these, 
we  would  discover  foreign  substances 
and  even  filth  in  our  very  food.  And, 
indeed,  in  all  the  manifestations  there 
was  something  not  only  impish,  but  un- 
clean. 

"Of  course,  the  servants  talked,  as 
servants  will.  We  quickly  discovered 
that  our  neighbors  were  accustomed  to 
look  upon  the  presence  of  such  a  fa- 
miliar spirit  in  our  house  as  a  family 
scandal.  And  we  ourselves  began  to 
be  conscious  of  a  sense  of  degradation 
and  shame,  as  if  in  some  way  both  the 
house  and  ourselves  were  disgraced.  It 
was  not  so  much  fear  that  possesesd  us 
as  a  deep  abhorrence  of  the  disgusting 
intimacy. 

"Alice  all  this  while  outdid  herself  in 
brilliancy.  But,  closely  observing  the 
girl,  I  was  certain  that  she  was  acting 
under  a  suppressed,  but  intense,  excite- 
ment, and  I  became  greatly  concerned 
for  her. 

"I  decided  that  things  had  gone  alto- 
gether too  far,  and  secretly  resolved, 
upon  the  very  first  opportunity,  to  have 
the  rug  removed  and  placed  in  storage, 
only  awaiting  some  rational  pretence 
for  such  an  action. 

"Before  doing  so,  however,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  at  least  one  effort  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  nightmare,  obcession 
or  whatever  it  was  that  possessed  us, 
for  I  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  it 
possessed  the  slightest  foundation  in 
reality. 

'  'Alice,'  I  said,  'let  us  invite  in  the 
whole  American  colony  and  make  a  big 
entertainment — one  that  will  shake  the 
rafters  and  be  the  talk  of  the  town  for 
the  rest  of  the  season.' 

"I  gave  no  reason,  but  secretly  I  felt 
that  the  diversion  of  interest,  the  plan- 
ning and  preparation,  the  entertain- 
ment itself  and  the  calling  that  would 
follow  might  change  the  tenor  of  our 


thoughts,  and  perhaps  entirely  remove 
the  painful  notion. 

"Alice  visibly  brightened  and  took 
up  at  once  with  the  suggestion,  and  we 
entered  with  the  utmost  zest  into  the 
planning  of  a  great  party. 

"For  the  next  few  days  we  were  as 
busy  as  possible,  and  throughout  this 
bustle  of  preparation  the  manifesta- 
tions became  less  and  less  frequent, 
and  finally,  to  my  infinite  relief,  ceased 
altogether.  Our  table  resumed  its 
wonted  gaiety,  and  even  the  stolid  ser- 
vants stepped  about  with  a  newspright- 
liness.  iVlice  alone  became  somewhat 
depressed,  which  was  a  natural  reac- 
tion from  her  overwrought  state,  and 
rather  pleased  both  her  husband  and 
myself  than  caused  us  the  slightest 
anxiety. 

"Inside  of  twenty-four  hours  the  in- 
cident began  to  appear  like  an  absur- 
dity, and  I  was  ready  to  introduce  it 
into  our  conversation  as  a  jest.  To  add 
to  this  mirthful  feeling  one  of  the  old- 
est of  our  servants,  an  aged  but  very 
faithful  Chinaman,  retained  the  terror 
that  had  lately  possessed  ourselves,  and 
we  were  able  to  see  mirrored  in  his  con- 
duct the  utter  absurdity  of  that  which 
we  ourselves  had  been  doing.  Hewould 
start  and  turn  at  the  slightest  noise,  and 
pick  up  overturned  objects  gingerly 
and  suspiciously,  fumbling  an  amulet 
that  he  wore  and  muttering  charms.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  his  lu- 
dicrous terror  over  the  most  ordinary 
occurrences. 

"Once  I  inadvertently  caught  my  toe 
in  the  edge  of  the  rug,  and,  stumbling, 
fell  forward,  dislodging  any  amount  of 
small  belongings. 

"  Wee  Ling  let  out  a  most  terrible 
shriek  and  fled  from  the  house  at  top 
speed ;  nor  were  we  able  to  persuade 
him  to  return  for  many  hours. 

"Early  on  the  evening  of  the  enter- 
tainment we  all  partook  of  a  light  sup- 
per together.  Suddenly,  while  we  were 
seated  at  the  table,  I  noticed  that  Alice 
was  seized  with  an  uneasy  feeling — an 
uncontrollable  restlessness. 

"With  a  quick  glance  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  her  husband  to  her  peculiar 
actions. 
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"  ' What  is  it,  Alice  ?'  he  inquired.  But 
she  only  stared  at  him  with  eyes  wild  and 
half-devoid  of  recognition.  Then  she 
arose,  pushing  back  her  chair  with  the 
quickness  of  her  motion,  and  held  out 
her  hands  appealingly.  In  an  instant 
we  were  both  at  her  side. 

"  'What  is  it?'  I  cried, moved  as  never 
before  by  a  sense  of  impending  horror. 
She  pushed  us  both  back,  at  the  same 
time  swaying  and  staggering  toward 
the  door,  until  her  husband  gently  re- 
strained her. 

"  'Alice!'  he  shouted.  _  'Stop!-  Sit 
down!  Where  are  you  going?  What  is 
it?    What  can  I  do  for  you?' 

"Swaying  feebly  and  clasping  her 
hands  to  her  head,  she  gasped  in  a  dry, 
forced  utterance : 

"'It!'  We  shuddered.  I  stepped  to 
the  sideboard  for  a  glass  of  wine,  but 
stopped  as  I  heard  her  trying  to  speak 
again.  Finally,  slowly  and  with  infinite 
effort  she  managed  to  articulate  : 

"  'It  is  telling — me — to — do — what — 
I — will — not — do.'  The  words  came 
with  a  tense,  suffocating  sound  that 
was  most  distressing  to  hear. 

"Then  I  saw  her  lips  move  again  in 
a  curiously  mechanical  way,  as  though 
she  were  no  longer  in  control  of  her- 
!self,  but  were  a  mere  automaton  moved 
by  the  exercise  of  mechanical  force ; 
and  the  voice  that  came  forth  was  not 
hers !  As  yet  we  knew  scarcely  a  word 
of  the  native  tongue,  but  enough  to 
know  that  the  words  spoken  were  no 
more  Chinese  than  they  were  English, 
but  a  Semitic  tongue. 

"All  this  while  her  countenance  was 
(changing.  While  I  stood  transfixed 
(with  horror  she  turned  on  her  husband 
a  look  of  indescribable  repugnance  that 
brought  a  cry  of  pain  to  his  lips,  for  he 
most  dearly  loved  her.  A  rigor  seized  her 
|limbs  and  she  fell,  panting,  to  the  floor. 

"Rousing  myself,  I  threw  myself  on 
my  knees  at  her  side.  Assisting  her 
husband,  I  chafed  her  wrists  and  he 
loosened  her  dress  at  the  throat.  Yet 
we  could  do  but  little. 

"Somehow  we  felt  that  the  darling 
gprl  was  struggling  for  her  very  life 
with  an  antagonist  against  whom  we 
were   utterly   powerless.     Her    limbs 


were  motionless.  It  was  not  with  bod- 
ily strength,  but  with  all  the  might  of 
her  will,  that  she  was  fighting  as  if 
against  some  foul  and  horrible  embrace. 

"Finding  that  we  could  expect  no 
assistance  from  the  panic-stricken  ser- 
vants, we  quickly  carried  the  sufferer 
to  a  couch,  while  I  went  for  wine  or 
a  glass  of  cordial — I  scarcely  know  for 
what,  for  I  had  a  stupefied  feeling  that 
nothing  could  be  of  the  slightest  avail. 

"When  I  re-entered  the  room  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  the  struggle  was  over.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  that 
marble  stillness.  In  a  transport  of  grief 
and  rage  I  staggered  forward  to  where 
her  husband's  figure  crouched  against 
the  couch,  his  head  buried  in  the  folds 
of  her  dress. 

"As  I  did  so  there  arose  from  her 
body,  and  particularly  from  her  lips, 
a  murky  emanation — as  it  were,  a  visi- 
ble breath  —  that  took  to  itself  form 
and  the  semblance  of  a  face — ruthless, 
evil,  obscene. 

"With  a  cry  I  sprang  toward  it,  but 
my  hands,  that  would  have  strangled 
a  giant,  closed  on  emptiness. 

"Looking  down  at  Alice,  I  saw  with 
what  of  joy  could  be  left  that  her 
features  had  regained  their  natural 
sweetness  of  expression,  as  if,  through 
the  veil  of  death,  she  was  telling  us 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  na- 
ture of  that  struggle  and  though  at  the 
price  of  her  life,  the  evil  spirit  had  been 
cast  out,  leaving  her  our  unstained  Alice. 

"My  eye  caught  sight  of  the  rug. 
Poor  little  slave  girl  of  Persia,  I 
thought !  How  fearfully,  after  so  many 
centuries,  have  your  wrongs  been 
avenged !" 

As  we  left  the  place  (for  no  one  felt 
like  commenting  on  the  consul's  story) 
we  could  hear  the  shuffling  of  feet  in 
the  dim,  unlighted  halls, — that  curious, 
muffled  scrape  of  the  Chinaman's  foot- 
gear,— and  it  was  not  until  we  had  left 
the  district  and  its  strange  inhabitants 
far  behind  us  that  we  looked  from  one 
to  the  other  as  if  to  ask  if  it  had  all 
been  real. 

The  old  consul  laughed  bitterly. 

"They  are  queer,"  was  all  that  he 
would  say. 


The  Apollo  Club  of  Boston 


By  ETHEL  SYFORD 


MOST  clubs-  or  organizations 
are,  to  a  cetrain  extent,  a  sign 
of  the  times — blackboards,  as 
it  were,  whereon  a  community  chron- 
icles its  demands,  its  smiles  of  approval 
or  its  discontent.  Every  little  while 
Father  Time  chooses  for  them  a  new 
mask,  and  they  must  wear  it  at  least 
occasionally. 

They  hold  out  their  hands  to  the  hoi 
polloi, — they  themselves  are  of  it,  and, 
whether  they  will  or  no,  they  are  a 
more  or  less  variable  function, — a  de- 
rivative, as  it  were,  of  the  breath  of  the 
people. 

In  the  case  of  musical  organizations, 
which  are,  in  a  way,  a  power  in  the 
community,  we  may  find  several  whose 
standards  are  high  and  of  exacting  or- 
der, whose  achievements  are  annually 
excellent  and  worthy,  and  to  whom  an 
appreciative  public  always  bows  in  re- 
spectful recognition.  But  when  we  at- 
tempt to  subject  them  to  analysis  there 
is  just  a  bit  of  disappointment  and  a 
tinge  of  the  commonplace  at  finding 
them  a  composition  of  amalgamated 
atoms  which  must  ever  be  fanned  into 
life  by  a  master  baton. 

Their  current  of  life  would  stop 
should  the  sparks  cease  to  fly  from  the 
magic  stick. 

I  mean  no  disrespect  when  I  say  that 
on  various  occasions  of  most  excellent 
performances  of  these  hoi-polloi  organ- 
izations of  heterogeneous  atoms,  when 
I  have  seen  a  conductor  struggling 
with  one  of  these  amalgamated  masses, 
I  have  felt  that  there  was  a  certain  gro- 
tesqueness,  an  undignity,  so  to  speak, 
about  it  all.  Their  efforts  are  usually 
extremely  successful.  However,  it  all 
seems  not  unlike  the  king  in  the  role  of 
gooseherd,  with  whip  high  in  hand  and 
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himself  out  of  breath,  trying  to  driv  I 
his  flock  into  a  certain  compartment.  , 

You  may  have  already  objected  tj  | 
my  referring  to  these  organizations  a 
of  the  hoi  polloi.  You  will  argue  tha 
having  rigid  requirements  of  time,  ton 
and  rhythm  and  other  adequacies  c 
high  standard  and  attainment,  they  ar 
not  to  be  decried.  Even  so,  they  ar 
to  be  much  lauded.  I  am  merely  tryin| ' 
to  draw  a  dividing  line  of  difference  b(j 
tween  the  organizations  composed  cj 
music-lovers,  music-followers  and  mij 
sic-workers  who  are  able  to  pass  mm 
ter  into  membership,  and  those  few  01 
ganizations  which  are  of  a  more  disj 
tinctive  familia,  and  whose  electorate 
presupposes  time,  tone  and  rhythm  an 
is  concerned  with  the  spirit  of  art  an 
the  innateness  of  taste  and  refinemen! 
It  is  to  this  distinctive  familia  type  thzj 
the  Apollo  Club  of  Boston  belongs,  an! 
it  is  this  insistence  upon  the  innatel; 
refined  which  engenders  in  an  orgaii 
ization  of  the  latter  type  salon-like  po:  \ 
sibilities. 

If  I  were  going  to  speak  sweeping!! 
I  should  say,  without  fear,  the  three  e: 
sences  of  American  artistic  reftnemei 
are  the  Apollo  Club  of  Boston,  tlj 
Kneisel  Quartette  and  the  Boston  Syri 
phony  Orchestra.  The  two  latter  u 
right  of  the  quintessence  of  master)1 
achievement;  the  Apollo  Club  of  Bo| 
ton  by  virtue  of  its  achievement  and  j 
distinctively  Bostonian  esprit  de  corps  a 
well.  The  spirit  of  this  organizaticj 
is  unmatched.  One  is  conscious  in 
stantly  that  its  audience  is  entirely  t\ 
rapport  with  itself.  It  is  a  most  unusu 
atmosphere  of  absolute  sympathy,  an 
a  distinctive  salon-like  eclat  marks  tr 
Apollo  Club  of  Boston  as  unique. 

Not  only  is  the  club  composed  of  ii 
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vited  members,  but  its  audiences  are 
composed  of  invited  subscribers  only. 
This  prime  characteristic  of  Apollo 
concerts  has  existed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  organization. 

The  Apollo  Club  of  Boston  is  now  in 
its  thirty-ninth  year.  It  was  founded 
n  1871 ;  the  Chickering  Club,  a  group 
of  twelve  men  singers,  forming  its  nu- 
cleus. The  practice  of  giving  concerts 
Dnly    to     in- 

ni  rited  guests 
vas  a  char- 
icteristic  of 
;he    Chicker- 

k   ngClub.   To 

1  :his     nucleus 

si  were  added 
nore  than  a 
score  of  in- 
erested  and 
enthusiastic 
levotees,  and 
|it  the  close 
3f  the  last 
preliminary 
m  e  e  t  i  n  g  a 
lub  of  fifty- 
wo  members 
1  a  d  been 
o  r  m  e  d  . 
\mong  the 
lumber  were 
Mien  A. 
Brown,  who 
swell  known 
In  this  coun- 
try and  in 
Europe  as  an 
ndefatigable 
:onnoisseur 
)f  music  and 
uusical  literature;  Dr.  Samuel  W. 
jvangmaid,  a  well-known  physician; 
George  H.  Chickering,  of  piano  fame; 
\rthur  Reed,  an  earnest,  experienced 
bid  untiring  worker;  Charles  James 
^prague,  bank  cashier,  poet  and  Ger- 
nan  scholar,  who  did  the  translations 
or  the  use  of  the  club,  and  many 
>thers. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  the  well-known  mu- 
ician,  was  the  first  conductor.  He  con- 
inued  as  conductor  of  its  choir  of  men 
rom  its  beginning  in  1871  to  his  volun- 
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tary  retirement  as  conductor  in  1901, 
whereupon  he  was  made  president  of 
the  club.  From  the  first  it  was  a  group  of 
intimate  and  sympathetic  followers  of 
art  whose  artistic  tendencies  had  been 
highly  cultivated.  The  Apollo  Club  of 
Boston  sprang  out  of  and  was  a  part 
of  the  salon  days  of  Boston.  In  its  be- 
ginning it  might  well  be  called  a  salon 
of  musical  culture  whose  distinguish- 
ing peculiari- 
ty and  pur- 
pose as  set 
down  in  the 
by-laws,  was 
the  practice 
and  perform- 
ance of  part- 
songs  and 
choruses  for 
male  voices 
and  the  culti- 
vation o  f  a 
refined  taste 
in  this  class 
of  music.  It 
sprang  from 
Olympus,  — 
from  that 
fragrant  inti- 
macy of  con- 
genial, intel- 
lectual and 
refined  com- 
radeship 
which  was 
generous  and 
unp  r  e  c  i  p  i- 
t  a  t  e  ,  and 
which  the 
few  old  Bos- 
tonians  who 
remain  realize  has  well-nigh  passed. 
And  it  is  a  passing  of  spirit  as  well  as 
of  flesh. 

Perhaps  no  remaining  function  of 
•that  period  has  as  well  preserved  its 
pristine  contour  and  intent  as  has  the 
Apollo  Club  of  Boston.  It  not  only 
was  but  is  one  of  the  choicest  plants  of 
the  artistic  florescence  of  Boston's 
Olympic  Hill  of  that  while  now  forty 
years  past.  It  has  refused  to  feed  upon 
aught  but  the  warm  sunshine  emanat- 
ing from  the  sons  of  that  same  Olympic 
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Hill.  It  is  that  tenure  to  old  proper- 
ties, as  it  were,  that  constant  claim 
which  it  has  always  made  for  the  aristos, 
which  has  preserved  it  as  unique,  dis- 
tinguished and  cherished. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  informal  con- 
cert, on  September  5,  1871,  there  were 
fifty-two  active  members,  and  but  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  on  the  asso- 
ciate list.  This  first  concert  was  a  great 
success,  and  the  associate  list  soon 
numbered  the  restricted  five  hundred. 
These  associate  (non-singing)  mem- 
bers have  the  privilege  of  purchasing 


tickets   for   the   concerts   of   the   club. 

There  has  also  existed  an  honorary 
membership,  composed  of  persons  dis- 
tinguished for  their  interest  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  club,  or  who  have  rendered 
it  valuable  service.  This  membership 
numbers  four — Allen  A.  Brown,  Arthur 
Reed,  B.  J.  Lang  and  Mr.  Chickering. 

The  first  president,  who  remained  in 
office  for  eleven  years,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  Judge  John  Phelps  Put- 
nam. Following  him  were  such  repre- 
sentative men  as  Robert  M.  Morse, 
Hon.  John  Lathrop,  Colonel  Arnold  A. 
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Rand,  Solomon  Lincoln,  George  H. 
I  Chickering,  Charles  S.  Hamlin  and_B. 
J.  Lang.  None  of  these  were  active 
members.  In  1904  Courtenay  Guild 
was  elected  president,  and  since  that 
time  the  club  has  realized  and  reaped 
I  the  marked  advantage  of  having  an 
active  and  working  president  who  is 
filled  with  an  enthusiastic  and  generous 
interest  in  its  welfare  and  who  pro- 
motes its  every  interest.  A  genial  hu- 
manism and  genuine  generosity  and 
a  kindliness  which  is  unusual,  charac- 
terize Mr.  Guild  and  make  him  loved. 
His  is  a  most  fitting  nature  to  preside 
over  this  band  of  brotherly  good  fellow- 
ship. 

!  Horace  J.  Phipps,  the  present  secre- 
tary, is  a  veteran  active  member.  Mr. 
Arthur  Reed,  the  ■  original  secretary, 
Bfilled  the  office  for  twenty-five  years. 
In  the  intervening  period  Mr.  Henry 
Basford  filled  the  office  until  his  death. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Albert  Har- 
low. Mr.  Phipps  has  been  secretary 
for  the  past  eight  years.  The  office  of 
secretary    invests    its    holder    with    a 

(great  burden  of  responsibility.  The 
issuing  of  notices  of  every  sort  and  im- 
portance are  dependent  upon  him,  and 
with  a  large  associate  list  the  task  is 
not  a  small  one  for  an  otherwise  busy 
man.  Glancingover  some  of  the  calls  to 
rehearsals,  etc.,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Phipps, 
one  finds  some  especially  clever  ones, 
and  he  has  been  an  indefatigable  and 
unusually  efficient  worker  in  the  club's 
behalf. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  his 
efforts  to  clinch  the  memory  of  the 
actives  in  obeying  the  call  to  duty : 

"One  hundred  and  eight  years  ago, 
on  St.  Valentine's  day,  Napoleon  said 
'Apollo  is  perfect' ;  two  weeks  ago  Emil 
Mollenhauer  said  'Not  quite.' 

"To  make  Napoleon's  statement  true 
it  will  be  appropriate  to  have  a  little 
brushing  up  of  the  dusty  parts  on  Sun- 
day, the  fourteenth,  at  three-thirty 
P.  M." 
0|  Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer,  the  director 
llt.  of  the  club  since  1901,  stands  among 
re.  the  foremost  of  his  profession.  Too 
se  much  could  not  be  said  in  regard  to 
^  b.is  efficiency  as  a  conductor,  or  of  his 


masterly  skill  in  interpretation.  In  the 
case  of  the  Apollo  Club  of  Boston  the 
instrument  which  he  has  in  hand  is  an 
alert  and  knowing  band  of  voices,  but 
every  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer's  efficiency  and  subtle  command. 
At  the  present  date  the  officers  of  the 
club  are:  Courtenay  Guild,  president; 
John  K.  Berry,  vice-president;  Horace 
J.  Phipps,  secretary;  Thomas  H.  Hall, 
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treasurer;  W.  F.  Littlefield,  librarian; 
Emil  Mollenhauer,  conductor;  H.  A. 
Dennison,  chairman  of  the  voice  com- 
mittee; George  L.  Parker,  chairman  of 
the  music  committee. 

The  last  concert,  given  in  Jordan 
Hall,  on  February  16,  was  the  two  hun- 
dred and  sixth  concert  of  the  club.  The 
first  formal  concert  of  the  Apollo  Club 
of  Boston  was  given  in  December, 
1871.  From  that  time  four  formal  con- 
certs have  been  given  each  winter.  In 
the  earlier  days  each  concert  was  re- 
peated at  least  once,  and  there  were 
public  rehearsals,  one  each  month.  Even 
these  latter  were  attended  by  invita- 
tion, and  became  events  of  first  musi- 
cal importance  locally. 

The  first  concerts  of  the  organiza- 
tion were  given  in  old  Music  Hall. 
An  account  which  refers  to  the  first 
formal  concert  in  1871  says:  "Music 
Hall  was  packed  with  an  audience  com- 
posed of  the  elite  of  Boston."  The  re- 
port of  the  critic  refers  to  the  strong, 
resonant  and  fine  quality  of  the  voices, 
the  light  and  shade,  delicate  pianissimo 
swelling  into  a  storm  of  power  with  beau- 
tiful, smooth  gradation ;  the  clear,  crisp 
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enunciation  of  all  the  words  as  with 
one  voice;  the  mingling  and  wielding 
of  the  transitional  expression  as  though 
one  mind  directed  it.  A  glance  at  the 
chronicling  of  the  critics  on  down  to 
the  present  time  reveals  a  most  uni- 
form set  of  decrees.  Perhaps  no  other 
club  has  been  so  constant  in  its  attain- 
ment of  refined  excellence.  Article 
after  article  down  the  years  refers  to 
the  more  than  apparent  atmosphere  of 
good-co  m- 
radeship  b  e- 
t  w  e  e  n  per- 
formers, con- 
ductor and 
audience. 

On  No- 
vember 9, 
1909,  the  two 
hundre  d  t  h 
anniversary 
concert  was 
given  in  Sym- 
phony Hall. 
The  club  was 
assisted  by 
Miss  Gerald- 
ine  F  a  r  r  a  r 
and  the  Bos- 
t  o  n  Festival 
Orchestra.  It 
was  a  mem- 
orable event. 
Just  before 
the  second 
part  of  the 
concert  the 
president  o  f 
the  club,  Mr. 
Courtenay 
Guild,  made 
a  graceful 
and  humor- 
ous  speech, 

in  which  he  paid  tribute  to  the  past 
services  of  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer,  the  present  conductor.  Mr. 
Guild,  with  a  few  clever  and  well- 
chosen  remarks  (among  which:  "Al- 
though of  the  Apollo  I  need  not  apollo- 
gize  for  this")  presented  Mr.  George 
C.  Wiswell  with  a  silver  loving-cup. 
Mr.  Wiswell  is  the  only  original  mem- 
ber of  the  club  who  is  now  actively 
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connected  as  a  singer,  and  who  has 
sung  in  all  but  one  of  the  concerts 
which  have  taken  place  since  its  or- 
ganization. 

This  two  hundredth  concert  was  the 
first  departure  of  the  club  from  entirely 
quasi-private  performance.  It  was  a 
thrilling  occasion,  marked  by  the  mu- 
tual loyalty  of  new  friends  to  old  and  of 
old  friends  to  one  another. 

Aside  from  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  this 
club,  which 
have  already 
been  dwelt 
upon,  its  very 
nature  makes 
it  unique, 
and  to  pass 
in  review  its 
over  two 
hundred  pro- 
grams i  s  t  o 
gaze  upon  an 
especial  cor- 
ner  of  mu- 
sic's flower 
garden.  This 
corner  is  for 
men's  voices 
exclusively, 
a  n  d  so  t  h  e 
growth  can 
never  be  a 
luxuriant 
one.  But  it  is 
aglow  with 
deeply  and 
richly  reso- 
nant color- 
i  n  g  s.  Mu- 
sic for  male 
voices  is  usu- 
ally referred 
to  as  limited. 
Yes,  and  no.  Yes,  where  the  reference  is 
to  the  quantity  of  it.  But  upon  reflect- 
ing upon  the  uniquely  vibrant  buoyancy 
one  feels  during  the  lifting  up  of  the 
voices  of  a  choir  of  over  seventy 
men,  I  would  rather  say  that  such 
music  is  only  sensitively  characteristic, 
and  that  the  rarity  of  its  beauty  is  most 
subtly  dependent  upon  attuning  and 
alertly  sensitive  refinement.     Such  an 
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organization  is  acutely  related  to  the 
solo  viola  or  even  the  solo  'cello.  In 
these  cases  the  critic  should  not  be- 
moan the  sparsity  of  literature,  but 
realize,  demand  and  laud  the  acute 
musicianship  necessary  to  make  the 
performance  of  such  works  refined  and 
without  the  rough  edge  of  clumsiness. 

Even  granting  the  sparsity  of  such 
literature, — literature  for  male  voices, 
for  solo  viola  or  even  solo  'cello — there 
is  vastly  more  of  it  than  amateurs  and 
even  the  average  professional  can  ex- 
ploit with  finished  grace  and  fluency. 

After  a  concert  by  the  Apollo  Club  of 
Boston  you  have  realized  an  artistic  ex- 
ploitation characterized  by  virility  and 
finish  and  life,  and  you  ransack  the  mu- 
sician's technical  pigeon-holes  and  pull 
out  resonance  and  excellent  rhythmic 
attack  and  wonderful  shading,  from  the 
most  delicate  pianissimo  to  a  storm  of 
volume  and  the  ensemble  as  of  one 
voice.  It  might  be  interesting,  if  not 
advantageous,  to  just  feel  its  deep, 
dusky  reds  and  its  gleams  of  golden- 
yellow  brilliancy  as  a  vitally  psycho- 
logical emanance.  Love  songs,  drink- 
ing songs,  tramping  songs,  songs  of 
glee — they  are  all  experiences  lived 
right  out  of  the  lives  of  any  man  in  any 
age,  either  in  spirit  of  desire  or  of  actu- 
ality. The  subject  matter  of  music  for 
male  voices,  for  viola,  for  'cello,  is  the 
music  which  comes  nearest  to  being 
the  cry  of  the  human  soul.  The  music 
for  women's  voices  and  for  soprano 
violins  is  concerned  with  poetic  im- 
agery and  idealistic  fancy.  Even  the 
lullaby  is  not  universally  a  feminine 
experience  to  which  every  woman  is 
vitally  alive.  Love,  to  a  degree,  and 
comradeship,  to  a  degree,  is  an  experi- 
ence of  every  man.  A  chorus  of  men's 
voices  is  really  a  symposium  of  broth- 
erly experience.  Ergo,  the  resonance 
and  verve  of  rich,  red  blood.  Add  to 
this  the  blue  blood  of  refinement  of 
this  particular  fellowship  which  I  am 
considering,  and  lo!  the  royal  purple 
of  artistic  polish  and  acute  sensitive- 
ness to  subtle  niceties  which  the  critics 
always  accord  its  every  performance. 

The  program  of  the  one  hundred  and 
ninetieth  concert,  given  in  Jordan  Hall 


on  February  21,  1906,  contained  an  in- 
teresting feature.  Six  ancient  folk- 
songs of  the  Netherlands,  from  a  col- 
lection written  in  1606,  were  given. 
They  are  stirring  songs  out  of  the  lives 
of  men  struggling  for  free  breath. 
There  is  a  mood  of  sorrow  and  one  of 
war;  one  of  tender  parting  and  of  dar- 
ing and  the  thanksgiving  of  hearts  that 
have  bled.  On  the  same  program  is 
''Three  Glasses,"  by  Fisher;  "Minstrel 
Song,"  by  Zauder;  "A  Hymn,"  by 
Mohr,  and  a  "Valentine,"  by  Horatio 
Parker. 

The  concert  of  November  16,  1905, 
contains  memorable  numbers — Krem- 
ser's  "Hymn  to  the  Madonna," — and 
Bruch's  "Frithjof"  cantata  is  another 
of  their  massive  accomplishments.  At- 
tenhofer's  "Storm"  is  also  a  number 
which  is  tremendously  impressive. 
This  and  "Sunday  on  the  Ocean,"  by 
Heinze,  are  among  their  most  effective 
numbers, 

A  very  worthy  achievement  was  the 
rendition  of  the  Wagner  "Knights 
of  the  Grail"  chorus  at  the  Boston 
Svmphony  Pension  Fund  concert  in 
April  of  1906.  The  "Soldier's  Chorus," 
from  "Faust,"  by  Gounod,  has  been 
given  several  times,  of  course.  At  the 
one  hundred  and  ninety-fourth  concert 
in  February  of  1907  the  "Rhapsodie," 
from  Goethe's  "Hartzreise  im  Winter," 
by  Brahms,  was  given  with  contralto 
solo  and  piano  and  organ  accompani- 
ment, and  the  club  proved  its  power  to 
interpret  this  nobly  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive work. 

.  The  assistance  of  orchestral  accom- 
paniment is  many  times  noted.  In  the 
early  days,  it  is  said,  B.  J.  Lang's  sug- 
gestion of  such  co-operation  was  an- 
swered by  some  heads  which  shook 
negation  at  him,  because  they  did  not 
wish  their  hard  labor  and  effective 
achievements  to  be  "drowned  out  by  a 
band." 

At  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eighth  concert  the  "Hymn"  by  Arch- 
bishop O'Connell,  "Pracclara  Custos  Vir- 
ginium"  was  given  with  tenor  solo  and 
organ  and  piano  accompaniment.  The 
rendering  it  received  made  Father 
O'Connell's  music  most  eloquent.   The 
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club  has  also  given,  with  full  orcehstra 
and  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  Men- 
delssohn's "To  the  Sons  of  Art,"  "An- 
tigone" and  "Oedipus  at  Colonus," 
Max  Bruch's  "Roman  Song  of  Tri- 
umph," Hiller's  "Easter  Morning," 
Brahm's  "Rinaldo,"  Whiting's  "Free 
Lances,"  "March  of  the  Monks  of  Ban- 
gor" and  "Henry  of  Navarre,"  Bram- 
bach's  "Columbus,"  Paine's  "Sum- 
mons to  Love"  and  "Oedipus  Tyran- 
nus,"  Foote's 
"Farewell  to 
Hiawat  ha" 
and  Nicode's 
"The  Sea." 
Several  of 
these  were 
written  for 
the  club,  be- 
sides smaller 
works  and 
single  c  h  o- 
ruses  for 
male  voices 
and  orches- 
tra, by  Wag- 
n  e  r,  Strong, 
Gernsheim, 
Schumann, 
Sullivan, 
Beethoven, 
Raff,  Gold- 
mark,  Rubin- 
stein,  Ber- 
lioz, innu- 
merable  part- 
songs  of  Ger- 
man, French 
and  English 
origin,  and 
many  by  our 
own  com- 
posers — ■ 
Paine,  Chad- 
wick,  Lang,  Whiting,  Buck,  Foote, 
MacDowell,  Osgood  and  others. 

Among  the  soloists  who  have  ap- 
peared are :  Richard  Arnold,  Gustav 
Danreuther,  Fritz  Giese,  Thomas  Ryan, 
Camilla  Urso,  Ernest  Perabo,  Ovide 
Musin,  Carl  Faelten,  Leopold  Lichten- 
berg,  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  Xaver  Reiter, 
Giuseppe  Campanari,  Anton  Hekking, 
Maud   Powell,   Lilian   Blauvelt,   Alvin 


Program  illustration  for  King  Olaf's  Christmas 
by  Dudley  Buck 


Schroeder,  Henri  Marteau,  Marie  Nich- 
ols, Franz  Kneisel,  Josef  Hoffmann, 
Max  Heinrich,  Johanna  Gadski,  Pol 
Plancon,  David  Bispham,  Mme.  Szu- 
mowska  and  Geraldine  Farrar. 

The  club  in  its  earliest  times  was 
called  upon  to  join  in  public  functions 
of  distinction.  The  first  occasion  of 
this  sort  was  at  the  funeral  services  of 
the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  in  Music 
Hall,  April  29,  1874. 

On  June 
17,  1875,  the 
club  assisted 
at  the  ser- 
vices around 
the  m  o  rt  u- 
ment  in  cele- 
b  r  a  t  i  o  n  of 
the  one  hun- 
dredth anni- 
versary of 
the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill. 
Again,  on 
June23,i877, 
they  gave  a 
concert  in 
honor  of 
President 
Hayes,  who 
was  visiting 
Boston  then. 
The  homes 
of  the  club 
have  been  va- 
rious, each, 
h  o  w  e  v  e  r  , 
with  the  gen- 
eral charac- 
acter  of  hav- 
ing a  music- 
room  for  re- 
hearsals and 
a  set  of  rooms 
for  social  enjoyment.  For  a  time  they 
met  at  the  Hallett's  music-rooms  on 
Tremont  street ;  then  for  a  longer  time 
they  were  in  the  Chickering  building; 
also  in  the  Chickering  Hall  building  on 
Huntington  avenue,  and  at  present  at 
Three  Joy  street. 

Interspersed  between  the  programs 
are  frequent  sheets  which  chronicle  the 
occurrence  of  dinners  and  suppers  and 
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other  jovial  appeasings  of  the  inner 
man.  There  is  many  a  clever  turning 
of  verse  written  therein.  The  "Hymn 
Before  Action,"  by  Kipling,  becomes 
as  follows : 

Him  After  Auction 

His  mind  was  full  of  anger,  his  eyes 
were  red  with  wrath ; 

He  walked  along  the  Common  and 
stamped  along  the  path. 

Three  hours  he'd  been  in  auction- 
rooms — it  was  his  first  offence  ; 

He  failed  to  get  the  Persian  rug — his 
bid  was  fifty  cents. 

At  the  supper  following  the  one  hun- 
dredth concert  of  the  club,  in  1886, 
some  of  the  leaders  of.  the  club  were 
sketched  in  humorous  and  brotherly 
fashion  by  Arthur  Reed,  the  original 
secretary.  Pie  refers  to  himself  as  a 
well-meaning  scribe,  but  an  ever-pres- 
ent thorn  in  the  flesh  and  whipper-in. 
Referring  to  Henry  M.  Aiken,  he  said : 
"The  gleeful,  of  whom  it  is-  rumored 
that  as  he  lay  in  his  cradle  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  his  life  he  was  heard  to  lift 
up  his  voice,  singing,  'Beauties,  have 
you  seen  a  toy,'  followed  immediately 
with  'Which  is  the  properest  day  to 
drink?'" 

On  this  same  occasion  Mr.  Reed 
mentioned  the  fact  that  it  was  a  rather 
odd  coincidence  that  the  club  was 
formed  in  seventy-one;  "that  we  now 
have  seventy-one  active  members,  and 
that  every  one  of  that  number  was  pres- 
ent at  the  one  hundredth  concert  given 
last  evening  (December  21,  1886)." 

The  club  was  incorporated  in  1873 
by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  dur- 
ing the  presidency  of  Judge  John 
Phelps  Putnam.  Robert  M.  Morse,  Jr., 
was  the  five  hundredth  associate  mem- 
ber elected  in  1871,  and  was  the  second 
president,  and  is  still  a  regular  attend- 
ant at  the  concerts.  With  his  election 
the  limit  of  associate  membership  pro- 
vided for  by  the  by-laws  was  reached, 
and  for  the  twenty  years  following 
there  was  a  waiting  list,  and  that  is  the 
case  to-day. 


Among  the  names  on  the  list  of  the 
original  fifty-two  members  is  that  of 
Henry  Clay  Barnabee  of  "The  Bos- 
tonians"  fame ;  also  Myron  W.  Whit- 
ney, the  great  bass. 

The  club  has  acquired  a  musical  col- 
lection of  no  small  proportions.  Aside 
from  this  source  to  draw  from,  they 
have  always  had  access  to  the  une- 
qualled musical  library  of  Allen  A. 
Brown  (which  now  occupies  a  spacious 
room  in  the  Boston  Public  Library). 
Mr.  Brown  served  for  years  on  the 
music  committee. 

A  reprint  of  the  program  of  the  first 
concert  given  by  the  Apollo  Club  of 
Boston  in  Horticultural  Hall  on  No- 
vember 7,  1871,  may  be  of  interest : 

"Spring  Night" Fischer 

"Cheerful  Wanderer" Mendelssohn 

"I  Long  for  Thee" Hartel 

"Praise  of  Song" .  .  . Maurer 

"Soldier's  Farewell". Kinkel 

"Serenade" Mendelssohn 

"Loyal  Song" Kucken 

"Lovely  Night" .  .Chwatal 

"Miller's  Song" Zoellner 

"The  Voyage" Mendelssohn 

"Serenade" .  Eisenhofer 

"Rhine  Wine  Song" Mendelssohn 

The  advent  of  quartettes,  orchestras 
and  other  musical  organizations  fur- 
nished a  competition  which  had  to  be 
combatted,  but  the  Apollo  Club  of  Bos- 
ton has  always  held  its  own  in  achiev- 
ing excellence  and  in  demanding  atten- 
tion and  support. 

Since  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Guild 
and  the  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Phipps 
began,  an  eyer-increasingly  active  ar- 
dor and  enthusiasm  has  illuminated  the 
organization.  The  active  members  now 
number  nearly  eighty  men.  And  not 
only  these  eighty  men,  but  their  five 
hundred  associated  friends  and  also 
their  unassociated  allies,  realize  that 
the  Apollo  Club  of  Boston  has  always 
been,  and  is,  and  more  than  bids  fair  to 
be,  one  of  the  most  constant  and  refin- 
ing and  cherished  influences  of  Bos- 
ton's musical  history  and  of  her  artistic 
and  intellectual  life. 
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Le  Beau  Port 

THE  SEA-BROWNED  FISHING  TOWN  OF  GLOUCESTER 

By  JAMES  R.  COFFIN 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  H.  W.  Spooner 


OF  the  above  titles,  the  first  is 
that  by  which  Gloucester  Har- 
bor was,  with  singular  felicity, 
descriptively  named  by  the  great 
Champlain  in  1606,  this  being  his  sec- 
ond visit  to  the  point  which  he  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  important,  strate- 
gically and  commercially,  on  the  coast. 
The  sub-title  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  who  in  1680  vis- 
ited the  colony,  which  at  that  time  had 
already  attained  to  considerable  impor- 
tance. 

Time  has  done  nothing  to  change 
the  aptness  of  either  phrase.  Glouces- 
ter is  still  a  fishing  town,  sea-browned, 
while  its  beautiful  location  attracts 
thousands  annually,  during  the  months 
of  the  great  shoreward  migration  that 
is  so  engaging  a  feature  of  modern  life. 

From  the  beginning  the  Gloucester 
fisheries  have  been  a  force  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  nation.  Passing  over  the 
earlier  visits  of  white  men  to  the  shores 
of  Cape  Ann, — the  semi-mythical  land- 
ing of  the  Norsemen  and  the  romantic 
but  futile  explorations  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  who  named  the  harbor  after  the 
Turkish  lady  who  had  intervened  for 
the  saving  of  his  life  and  the  three 
islands  from  the  three  luckless  Turks 
whose  heads  he  had  cut  off, — we  come 
to  the  settlement  made  by  the  "Dor- 
chester Colony"  in  1623. 

The  object  of  the  settlement,  in 
which  wealthy  English  gentlemen  were 


interested,  was  the  pursuit  of  the  fish- 
eries, which  had  been  so  profitably  fol- 
lowed on  the  New  England  coast  since 
1606,  and  for  which  the  location  of 
Gloucester  was  and  is  so  eminently 
well  adapted. 

The  site  of  the  settlement  where  was 
erected  their  "stage,"  or  wharf,  is  that 
which  is  now  known  as  Stage  Fort, 
and  is  appropriately  held  as  a  public 
reservation.  It  lies  just  to  the  south  of 
the  present  city,  a  fair  eminence,  rock- 
girt,  and  commanding  a  noble  view  of 
the  harbor  and  the  sea  beyond. 

In  1624  Roger  Conant  was  appointed 
governor  and  the  settlement  attracted 
marked  attention.  The  Plymouth  col- 
ony claimed  jurisdiction  over  it,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  make  good 
their  claim  by  force  of  arms,  an  expe- 
dition under  command  of  the  doughty 
Miles  Standish  himself  laying  siege  to 
the  strongly  barricaded  quarters  of  the 
independent  colony.  Conant  succeeded 
in  pointing  out  the  way  to  peace  with- 
out bloodshed,  and  a  modus  yivendi  was 
established.  The  fisheries  were  suc- 
cessful, the  first  cargoes  of  Gloucester 
fish  going  to  Bilboa,  Spain,  and  prov- 
ing very  profitable.  The  agricultural 
portion  of  the  colony,  however,  did  not 
find  the  situation  so  favorable.  The 
whole  region  is  very  rocky  and  the 
amount  of  arable  land  small.  The 
farming  part  of  the  community  ac- 
cordingly   moved    southward,    leaving 
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The  bei^-buoy  at  Norman's  Woe  reee 

Gloucester  a  strictly  maritime  settle- 
ment. The  name  Gloucester,  by  the 
way,  had  already  been  chosen  in  re- 
membrance of  the  beautiful  English 
cathedral  city  from  which  so  many  of 
the  adventurers  had  come. 

Thus  for  nearly  three  hundred  years 
Gloucester  has  maintained  its  charac- 
ter and  still  ranks  as  the  most  impor- 
tant fishing-  port  in  America.  The  sea- 
faring life  has  bred  a  hardy  race  of 
men,  who  have  played  an  important 
part  in  our  great  national  struggles; 
from  Bunker  Hill,  where  two  compa- 
nies of  Gloucester  men  were  engaged 
in  the  battle,  and  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign before  New  York  City,  where 
the  fishermen  of  Massachusetts,  by 
their  firmness  and  intrepidity,  saved 
Washington's  army  from  annihilation, 


to  the  late  Spanish  war,  in  which 
five  hundred  Gloucester  fishermen  re- 
sponded to  the  nation's  call  for  skilled 
mariners. 

This  long  period  of  continuous  de- 
velopment along  one  line  is  unique  in 
American  life,  and  confers  upon 
Gloucester  a  stamp  of  individuality 
that  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  unusual, 
at  least  on  this  continent. 

The  growth  of  the  city  has  been  re- 
markably even.  In  1873,  after  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  years  of  corporate 
life,  the  town  government  was  changed 
for  a  city  charter.  The  present  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  about  33,000.  It  is 
thirty-three  miles  from  Boston  on  the 
Gloucester  Branch  of  the  Eastern  Di- 
vision of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad, 
and  is  the  metropolis  of  the  great 
North  Shore  summer  colony. 

This  summer  life  is  certainly  an  im- 
portant and  growing  feature  of  the 
place.  Cape  Ann,  surrounded  by  water 
on  three  sides  and  perpetually  swept  by 
ocean  breezes,  is  virtually  free  from 
fog,  and  its  cool,  clear  atmosphere  af- 
fords grateful  relief  to  the  city  toiler. 
It  is  said  that  among  the  earliest  sum- 
mer visitors  to  this  district  were  the 
Brook  Farm  Transcendentalists,  who 
made  Pigeon  Cove  the  point  for  their, 
annual  summer  pilgrimages,  doing  the 
distance  from  Boston  by  stage — a  long, 
hard,  day's  journey — and  that  was  only 
seventy-five  years  ago.  To-day  it  is 
an  easy  hour's  ride,  and  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  people  annually  seek  its  salu- 
brious summer  climate  and  the  refresh- 
ment afforded  by  its  scenic  beauty  and 
varied  recreations. 

But  what  of  the  fisheries?  Have 
they  prospered?  Are  they  followed 
to-day  with  the  old-time  vigor  and  en- 
terprise? 

I  think  that  the  contrary  has  been 
generally  reported  and  believed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Gloucester-cured  fish  is 
a  very  much  finer  product  to-day  than 
it  ever  was,  and  the  market  is  a  grow- 
ing one.  The  business  is  carried  on 
by  a  number  of  very  strong  firms,  and 
their  trade  is  national  in  its  scope.  The 
method  of  conducting  the  business  has 
unquestionably  changed,  and,  as  is  al- 
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ways  the  case,  the  period  of  transition 
and  adaptation  to  new  conditions  has 
been  one  of  depression.  But  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  the  best  that  the 
Gloucester  fisheries  ever  knew,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
of  prosperity. 

There  are  three  principal  reasons  for 
the  renewed  prosperity  of  this  ancient 
trade.     The  first  has  already  been  re- 


higher  price  for  the  product  than  they 
would  if  a  portion  of  it  had  to  be  sold 
at  a  reduced  price.  In  the  packing  of 
the  fish,  also,  the  scientific  spirit  of  the 
age  has  introduced  many  improve- 
ments. Formerly  it  was  not  practica- 
ble to  attempt  to  sell  packed  fish  in  the 
summer  months.  To-day  Gloucester 
packed  fish  products  keep  in  perfect 
condition  throughout  the  summer 
months.     And  this  lengthening  of  the 


Cape  Ann  Light,  showing  "Mother  Ann"  on  the  extreme  point 


ferred  to.  It  is  the  improvement  of  the 
product.  The  packers  no  longer  ac- 
cept fish  from  the  vessels  unless  they 
are  in  prime  condition.  Formerly  fish 
were  graded  and  cargoes  that  were  in 
a  very  bad  condition  could  still  find  a 
sale  at  some  price.  The  adoption  of 
stricter  regulations  has  resulted  in  no 
hardship  or  loss  to  the  fishermen,  for 
they  are  simply  compelled  to  take 
greater  pains  to  properly,  salt  and  pack 
their    catch    on    board    and    receive    a 


season  is  the  second  element  that  en- 
ters into  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
Gloucester  fisheries. 

The  third  important  factor  in  this 
growth  is  that  the  great  packers  have 
entered  upon  a  campaign  of  advertis- 
ing that  introduces  their  product  into 
thousands  of  homes  where  it  was  for- 
merly unknown  as  an  article  of  diet, 
and  this  extension  of  the  market  seems 
to  possess  almost  limitless  possibilities. 

But    will    the    fisheries    be    able    to 
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The  winter  rig  oe  the  Gloucester  schooner 


supply  this  increased  demand?  Un- 
questionably, yes.  The  fish  are  in  the 
sea,  and  granted  a  market  that  will 
make  their  catching-  and  packing  remu- 
nerative, there  will  be  no  difficulty,  and 
never  has  been  any  difficulty,  in  secur- 
ing them. 

As  the  question  of  feeding  the  im- 
mense human  population  of  the  globe 
becomes  more  and  more  acute,  so  tre- 
mendously important  an  element  of 
diet  as  that  of  packed  fish  will  assume 
larger  and  larger  proportions  in  our 
national  balance  sheet.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  to-day  practically  the 
entire  Gloucester  catch  is  sold  to  the 
home  market.  There  is  practically  no 
export  trade  in  Gloucester-packed  fish, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  home  de- 
mand absorbs  the  present  supply  at 
the  present  price;  but  the  supply  could 
be  enormously  increased  at  a  very 
slightly  increased  price. 

The  prosperity  of  Gloucester  is 
founded  upon  that  bedrock  foundation, 
a  primary  article  of  world  dietary. 


It  has  been  quite  widely  believed  by 
those  who  are  only  cursorily  informed 
that  the  Gloucester  fish  business  has 
been  and  is  being  steadily  transferred 
to  Boston.  This  idea  is  founded  upon 
misinformation.  Boston  to-day,  and  not 
Gloucester,  is  the  centre  of  the  fresh  fish 
trade.  Gloucester  still  is,  as  it  always 
has  been,  the  center  of  the  fish-packing 
business. 

In  this  connection  a  few  items  of  sta- 
tistical information  will  be  informing. 
Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to 
make  the  following  figures  authorita- 
tive. They  are  furnished  in  part  by 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Millet,  the  expert  sta- 
tistician and  commercial  reporter  of  the 
fisheries ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Lenhart,  wholesale 
fish  dealer  and  chairman  of  the  publici- 
ty committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Gloucester  fishing  fleet  numbers 
about  275  sail,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
about  22,000  tons.  Large  fishing 
schooners  predominate,  but  there  are 
many  small  craft;  also  small  steamers 
and  gasoline  propelled  craft.    Some  of 
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the  large  vessels  and  quite  a  number 
of  the  smaller  craft  are  also  fitted  with 
gasoline  auxiliary  power. 

The  fishing  grounds  frequented  by 
Gloucester  vessels  extend  from  Cape 
Hatteras  to  Greenland,  and  the  length 
of  trips  varies  from  a  day  or  two  for  the 
little  boats  to  five  and  six  months  for 
some  of  the  larger  vessels  which  go  for 
salt  cod  or  "flitched"  halibut,  the  latter 
up  among  the  icefields  and  icebergs  of 
the  Labrador  coast  and  Davis  strait. 

These  figuresforthenumberof  vessels 
at  this  port  do  not  include  small  craft 
under  five  tons, of  which  there  are  many. 

The  fisheries  have  been  prosecuted 
here  since  the  place  was  founded,  but 
records  of  earlier  losses  have  not  been 
accurately  reported.  Since  1830  the 
figures  are  as  follows  : 

Vessels  lost 779 

Tonnage 41,757 

Value $3,952,996 

Insurance $3,035,058 

Lives  lost 5,304 

Widows  left  behind 1,064 

Children  left  behind 2,144 


From  this  it  will  appear  that  in  a  pe- 
riod of  eighty  years  the  entire  fleet  has 
been  practically  lost  three  times  !  These 
are  solemn  facts  that  throw  a  very 
vivid  light  on  the  dangers  that  sur- 
round the  fisherman's  calling.  In  an 
editorial  paragraph  in  our  New  Eng- 
land Department  will  be  found  tabu- 
lated statistics  of  the  catches. 

It  will  be  but  a  small  number  of  our 
readers  to  whom  the  Gloucester  fishing 
schooner  is  not  familiar.  This  swift, 
staunch  and  beautiful  craft  is  the  crea- 
tion of  these  fisheries.  Her  great 
strength  and  stability  tells  of  the  dan- 
gers in  the  midst  of  which  the  fisher- 
man's calling  is  followed.  Her  speed 
tells  of  the  shrewdness  and  "smart- 
ness" essential  to  success.  Her  gen- 
eral rig  and  style  tell  of  the  ingenuity 
and  inventiveness  of  those  who  devised 
this  instrument  for  the  conquest  of  the 
boisterous  northern  seas.  No  better 
or  more  beautiful  craft  ever  sailed  on 
any  sea. 

The  manning  of  these  vessels  is  by 
crews  who  work  on  a  co-operative  sys- 
tem  that   is   both    interesting   and    in- 
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The  Eeakes.    Drying  sai/ted  Eish. 


structive.  Each  man  on  board  the  boat 
takes  -his  risk  in  the  result  and  his 
share  of  the  success  of  the  trip.  These 
shares  are  known  as  "lays."  The  sys- 
tem is  a  survival  of  the  shares  which 
the  original  adventurers  took  in  the 
founding  of  the  colony,  and  it  is  a  case 
of  the  survival  of  fitness. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  any  other 
system  of  payment  would  result  satis- 
factorily. The  business  is  one  in  which 
the  individual  workman  needs  the  in- 
centive of  his  own  profit,  for  every- 
thing depends  upon  his  energy,  cour- 
age and  skill.  The  game  that  he  plays 
is  one  that  requires  a  kind  of  fortitude 
and  daring  that  is  only  bred  of  such  an 
independence  and  sense  of  being  his 
own  master  as  this  system  produces. 
Whether  or  not  the  cash  receipts  are  at 
the  end  of  the  year  equivalent  to  wages 
may  be  a  subject  of  endless  discus- 
sion. vSo  much  depends  upon  so  many 
ifs.  Certain  it  is  that  it  avoids  all  dis- 
putes and  breeds  intelligence,  inde- 
pendence and  manhood.  Rough  men 
these  Gloucester  sailors  may  be,  but 
they  are  manly  fellows.  They  certainly 


lift  the  lid  a  little  when  they  come 
ashore  from  a  long  trip ;  but  there  are 
some  things  that  they  do  not  do,  and 
those  things  are  such  as  might  be 
grouped  under  the  general  heads  of 
meanness  and  cowardice. 

The  old  Yankee  stock  has  very 
largely  prospered  out  of  the  work,  if  I 
might  be  permitted  to  coin  such  an  ex- 
pression. They  have  made  enough 
money  to  educate  their  children  to 
callings  involving  less  hardship,  and  but 
few  of  them  are  found  aboard  the  fleet 
to-day.  The  crews  are  largely  recruited 
from  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  settlers  of  Nova  Scotia.  They 
become  naturalized  Americans,  for  they 
cannot  hope  to  become  the  masters  of 
vessels  otherwise,  and  they  recruit  our 
population  with  a  shrewd,  hardy  and 
honest  body  of  men  racially  the  same 
as  our  older  Yankee  stock.  There  are 
a  number  of  Portuguese  fishermen  in 
Gloucester,  and  they  are  very  highly 
thought  of,  too,  but  of  other  nationali- 
ties there  are  very  few. 

Thus  co-operatively  manned,  and 
her  decks  piled  high  with  nested  dories 
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or  the  great  seine-boats,  and  her  hold 
laden  with  ice  or  salt  or  both,  our 
beautiful  schooner  stands  out  for  the 
Grand  Banks  or  the  treacherous,  un- 
charted coasts  still  farther  to  the  north, 
her  canvas  all  set  and  drawing  —  a 
beautiful  picture.  More  space  than  we 
have  at  our  disposal  would  be  required 
to  describe  the  manner  of  taking  the 
fish. 

The  cod  fishery,  which  is  the  staple 
industry,  is  pursued  with  hook  and  line, 
with  trawls,  gill-nets  and  with  jiggers. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cod  fishing  is 
done  with  a  trawl.  The  trawl  is  a  long 
line  from  which  shorter  hooked  and 
baited  lines 'depend.  At  each  end  of 
the  trawl  is  an  anchor,  and  a  buoy  or 
marker  by  which  to  locate  the  trawl, 
which  is  kept  very  near  the  bottom. 
Trawls  are  baited  and  coiled  in  tubs 
and  set  from  dories,  usually  manned  by 
two  men,  the  lines  being  skilfully 
tossed  overboard  by  a  little  flirting 
fling  with  a  short  stick.  The  usual 
equipment  of  a  large  vessel  carrying 
ten  dories,  is  six  line-tubs  to  each 
dory.  Each  line  is  300  feet  long  and  is 
fitted  with  from  80  to  100  hooks;  so 
that,  with  all  trawls  set,  a  vessel  is 
covering  over  20  miles  of  fishing 
ground  with  some  30,000  hooks. 


This  method  necessitates  the  dories 
being  at  considerable  distances  from 
the  vessel,  which  is  often  left  to  be 
handled  by  the  cook  alone;  and  it  is 
this  disposition  of  the  crew  that  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  loss  of  life. 

Next  in  importance  to  trawling  .is 
seining  with  the  purse  seine,  which  is 
the  usual  way  of  catching  mackerel 
and  sometimes  of  other  fish. 

The  purse  seine,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, may  be  drawn  together  by  a  cord 
that  is  reeved  into  it  top  and  bottom. 
The  mackerel  seine  is  about  225  fath- 
oms long  and  is  set  from  a  seine-boat, 
which  is  a  kind  of  large  whale-boat  of 
a  peculiar  Gloucester  design.  After  a 
school  of  mackerel  is  sighted  the  crew 
take  to  the  oars,  and  the  game  is  to 
row  swiftly  enough  to  surround  a  good 
proportion  of  them  with  the  long  net, 
which  is  paid  out  as  the  men  row  in  a 
circle  and  quickly  gathered  up  with 
the  pursing  cords  before  the  fish  have 
an  opportunity  to  escape.  Mackerel 
are  a  fish  of  very  peculiar  habits,  and 
there  is  much  speculation  of  late  as  to 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  great 
schools  from  their  usual  haunts. 
Whither  they  have  gone  no  man  can 
tell,  or  at  what  moment  they  will  sud- 
denly reappear. 


The  lobster-man  and  his  mate 
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The  gill  net,  as  the  name  signifies,  is 
a  net  that  is  left  suspended  in  the  water 
for  a  considerable  time,  until  many 
fish  become  enmeshed  by  the  gills. 

Under  some  conditions  the  simple 
hook  and  line  are  used,  each  man  hav- 
ing his  position  along  the  rail  of  the 
vessel.  "Jigging"  is  fishing  with  an 
unbaited  and  unbarbed  hook,  which  is 
let  down  (two  hooks  being  fastened  to 
the  same  line  and  held  apart  and 
leaded)  into  schools  of  fish,  which  are 
caught  by  a  quick,  jerking  motion  of 
the  hand.  Sword-fishing  is  done  with 
a  harpoon,  and  is  an  exciting  and  dan- 
gerous employment.  The  fish  some- 
times weigh  as  much  as  700  pounds  and 
fight  desperately.  Good  swordfish  sto- 
ries are  part  of  every  fisherman's 
equipment.  They  do  not  have  to  be 
invented. 

The  methods  used  in  the  curing  and 
packing  of  fish  are  full  of  interest. 
Cleanliness  and  prompt  handling  are 
the  great  requirements.  On  all  the 
longer  trips  now  the  fish  are  cured  on 
board  the  vessel.  They  are  split  open, 
fresh  from  the  water,  cleaned,  thor- 
oughly washed,  and  packed  in  pure  sea 
salt.  When  a  sufficient  catch  is  made 
the  vessel  promptly  sails  for  Glouces- 
ter, where  the  fish  are  removed  from 
the  vessel,  washed  and  packed  in  hogs- 
heads holding  about  1200  pounds  each. 
Thus  they  are  kept  to  await  the  de- 
mands of  the  trade.  When  needed  they 
are  taken  out,,  washed  again,  piled  up 
in  "kench,"  a  process  which  presses  out 
a  great  part  of  the  pickle.  Then  they 
are  taken  to  the  "flake  yards,"  where 
they  are  spread  out,  each  fish  by  itself, 
flesh  side  up,  and  dried  by  sun  and 
wind — a  process  in  which  the  climate 
of  Gloucester  excels.  This  process 
calls  for  experience  and  judgment,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  product  depends 
upon  its  being  properly  done. 

The  first  step  in  the  packing  of  the 
dried  fish  is  that  of  removing  the  fins, 
backbone  and  skin.  It  requires  expert 
workmen  and  much  skill.  The  next 
step  is  to  pull  out  the  remaining  bones. 
This  is  done  with  pincers  by  hand,  the 
work  being  carried  on  by  youngwomen 
under    the    most    cleanly    conditions. 


There  remains  but  to  cut  the  fish  into 
the  required  lengths  and  to  pack  it  into 
the  neat  cartons,  wrapped  in  waxed 
paper,  in  which  form,  "absolutely  bone- 
less" and  perfectly  cured,  it  is  mar- 
keted. 

Mackerel  are  cured  aboard  the  ves- 
sel and  repacked  in  Gloucester  into 
barrels  of  about  200  pounds  each,  in 
which  form  they  are  marketed.  Of  late 
there  has  arisen  quite  a  considerable 
business  of  selling  extra  choice  mack- 
erel in  the  original  package,  for  which 
purpose  the  finest  fish  are  taken  and 
packed  in  smaller  packages. 

Smoked  herring  are  handled  in  the 
winter  months,  the  business  having 
very  large  proportions.  They  are 
brought  from  Newfoundland  lightly 
salted  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  They 
are  then  soaked  out  and  hung  in  the 
smokehouse  until  cured  to  that  rich, 
golden  brown  tint  that  has  made  the 
Gloucester  product  famous.  They  go 
all  over  the  country  under  the  name  of 
"smoked  bloater  herring." 

Another  very  important  article  in 
the  line  of  cured  fish  is  smoked  halibut. 
These  fish  are  caught  off  the  danger- 
ous Labrador  coast  by  the  trawling 
method.  They  are  cured  and  sliced 
aboard  the  vessel.  The  vessels  engaged 
in  this  trade  usually  leave  Gloucester 
in  May  and  return  to  Gloucester  in 
September.  The  slices  or  "flitches"  of 
fish  are  taken  from  the  vessel  at 
Gloucester  and  stored  in  pickle  until 
needed.  Then  they  are  taken  out, 
washed  and  a  good  part  of  the  salt 
soaked  out, the  waterpressedoutandthe 
pieces  hung  in  the  smokehouse,  where 
they  are  subjected  to  the  curing  process 
from  a  smoke  that  is  made  by  smoulder- 
ing fires  of  sawdust  and  oak  chips. 

If  this  brief  account  of  the  Glouces- 
ter method  of  packing  and  curing  fish 
shall  have  conveyed  an  idea  of  freshly- 
caught  fish,  firm-fleshed  from  the  cold 
northern  Atlantic,  promptly  cleaned 
and  salted  and  carefully  packed  under 
the  most  cleanly  conditions,  it  will 
have  left  a  correct  impression  of  the 
preparation  of  a  very  important  Ameri- 
can food  product  whose  market  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 
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A  number  of  very  large  and  impor- 
tant firms  are  engaged  in  the  business. 

The  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Company, 
which  has  been  established  by  the 
union  of  several  large  concerns,  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  market  for  Gloucester-packed 
fish.  By  judicious  advertising  and  di- 
rect contact  with  the  trade  the  con- 
sumption of  cured  fish  products  is 
greatly  stimulated.  The  Cunningham 
&  Thompson  Company  are  large  own- 
ers of  vessels  and  very  large  packers, 


make  a  specialty  of  selling  high-grade 
packed  fish  direct  to  the  consumer. 
This  is  a  very  important  and  growing 
line  of  business,  in  which  others  also 
are  profitably  engaged,  notably  the 
Consumers'  Fish  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  E.  K.  Burnham,  secretary  of  the 
Gloucester  Board  of  Trade,  is  the  man- 
aging proprietor. 

The  Davis  Brothers  Company  pro- 
duce a  number  of  brands  and  sell  to  the 
wholesale  trade  exclusively. 

William     F.     Moore     &     Company, 
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putting  up  a  number  of  well-known 
brands.  William  H.  Jordan  &  Com- 
pany are  the  owners  of  some  of  the 
finest  vessels  in  Gloucester,  including 
the  Oriole,  which  is  the  crack  fishing 
schooner  of  the  world.  In  last  year's 
race  from  Belle  Isle  she  beat  every- 
thing else  by  many  hours.  The  firm  is 
an  old  one  and  its  brands  are  well 
known  and  synonymous  with  excel- 
lence. 
The  Frank  E.  Davis  Fish  Company 


wholesale  fish  dealers,  seek  to  develop 
the  export  trade.  The  Gold  Bond  Pack- 
ing Company  are  successful  developers 
of  the  high-grade  hotel  and  family 
trade,  while  the  Gloucester  Salt  Fish 
Company  are  both  producers  and  job- 
bers in  a  broad  line,  including  all  of  the 
usual  Gloucester  products,  and  Charles 
F.  Warsar  &  Company  deal  in  fish  spe- 
cialties for  the  high-class  grocery 
trade.  Hugh  Parkhurst  &  Company 
are  producers  and   wholesale    dealers 
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Gloucester's  attractive  High 
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who  make  a  specialty  of  Georges 
tongues  and  sounds  and  Georges  slack- 
salted  pollock. 

Naturally,  these  men  get  together  for 
the  common  good,  and  the  Gloucester 
Board  of  Trade  affords  them  the  op- 
portunity for  so  doing.  A  committee 
of  the  board,  meeting  regularly,  estab- 
lishes the  price  to  be  paid  for  fish  from 
the  vessels,  a  practice  which  tends  to 
eliminate  the  old  scramble  from  wharf 
to  wharf,  which  was  more  entertaining 
to  outsiders  than  profitable  to  the  par- 
ties concerned. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Carrol,  manager  of 
the  Gorton-Pew  Company,  is  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Fred  A. 
P;erce  of  the  Cunningham-Thompson 
Company,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward K.  Burnham  of  the  Consumers' 
Fish  Company  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. The  board  is  active  in  many 
ways  useful  to  Gloucester.  It  engages 
in  general  advertising,  issues  a  most  at- 
tractive book  on  Gloucester,  and  seeks 
to  develop  the  city's  commercial  inter- 
ests along  all  lines.  Industries  seeking 
a  location  favorable  for  manufacturing 
would  learn  much  to  their  advantage 
by  communicating  with  them.     It  is 


doubtful  if  equally  available  sites  for 
manufacturing  or  a  practical  port  of 
entry  with  established  shipping  can  be 
found  anywhere  else  within  the  same 
distance  from  Boston  at  anything  like 
the  same  cost.  Indeed,  Gloucester  has 
free  sites  to  offer  to  firms  that  mean 
business. 

The  Business  Men's  Association,  of 
which  Mr.  Chick,  a  large  real  estate 
dealer,  is  president,  also  works  for  the 
advancement  of  Gloucester's  interests, 
particularly  of  the  summer  business, 
and  the  city  government  may  always 
be  counted  upon  to  co-operate. 

There  are  already  established  in 
Gloucester  many  forms  of  manufact- 
uring outside  of  the  fish  business  or 
closely  allied  to  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  Russia  Cement  Company,  which, 
as  the  manufacturer  of  Le  Page's  liquid 
glue,  is  known  the  world  over.  The 
high  quality  of  the  product  of  this  firm 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  their  make 
of  glue  for  the  use  of  photo-engravers, 
a  very  exacting  trade,  is  the  world's 
standard.  The  process  of  manufacture 
is  exceedingly  interesting.  Nothing  is 
wasted.     That  which   cannot  go   into 
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glue  is  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  fer- 
tilizer. The  industry  affords  a  profit- 
able use  for  the  by-products  of  the 
packing  industry,  and  is  a  very  impor- 
tant feature  of  Gloucester's  industrial 
life.  One  may  go  through  the  Russia 
Cement  Company's  plant  from  end  to 
end  without  the  slightest  inconven- 
ience from  those  odors  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  inseparable  from  the  manu- 
facture, in  so  cleanly  a  manner  is  the 
work  conducted.  Not  the  least  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  success  of  the  work 
is  the  neat  form  in  which  the  glue  is 
packed  for  the  use  of  the  small  con- 
sumer and  the  skill  with  which  the 
product  is  advertised. 

The  Robinson  Glue  Company  is  an- 
other very  large  producer  of  liquid  fish- 
glue  of  high  grade  for  all  purposes. 
Formerly  this  firm  sold  only  to  large 
consumers  and  to  the  wholesale  trade. 
Recently  they  have  extended  their  mar- 
keting methods  to  include  the  small 
consumer,  and  have  entered  upon  a 
campaign  to  put  their  goods  before  the 
public  in  that  form. 

E.  L.  Rowe  &  Son  (incorporated), 
sail-makers  and  ship-chandlers,  origin- 


ally established  for  the  supply  of 
Gloucester  shipping,  have  extended 
their  business  far  beyond  these  limits. 
They  are  particularly  widely  known  at 
present  for  the  manufacture  of  Rowe's 
Gloucester  bed  hammock,  a  '  popular 
veranda  luxury. 

One  of  the  largest  plants  in  Glouces- 
ter is  that  of  the  Gloucester  Net  & 
Twine  Company,  which  has  success- 
fully extended  its  market  beyond  the 
Gloucester  demand,  and  is  to-day  doing 
a  business  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  obviously  impossible  to 
even  mention  all  of  the  industries  lo- 
cated in  a  city  the  size  of  Gloucester. 
The  above  have  been  particularly  men- 
tioned because  of  the  very  direct  way 
in  which  they  have  developed  from  the 
fishing  industry  of  the  city.  The  same 
may  also  be  said  of  the  manufacture  of 
oiled  clothing  by  the  Boynton's  Im- 
proved Process  Company  and  by  the 
Gloucester  Oiled  Clothing  Company, 
the  C.  R.  Corliss  &  Son  Company,  the 
L,.  Nickerson  Company  and  the  J.  H. 
Rowe  Company. 

While  nothing  could  be  more  whole- 
some  and   natural   than   this   develop- 
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ment  of  manufacturing  out  of  the  by- 
products of  the  fishing  industry  and  to 
meet  its  needs,  there  is  an  opening  for 
other  lines  of  manufacture  in  the  city, 
which  is  most  advantageously  located 
for  any  general  line  of  manufacturing. 

The  early  farmers  of  Gloucester 
found,  as  we  have  previously  intimated, 
that  they  had  indeed  cast  their  lot  on 
a  "stern  and  rock-bound  coast."  They 
did  not  realize  that  some  day  those 
very  rocks  would  be  farmed  more  prof- 
itably than  a  kindlier  soil.  The  granite 
industry  of  Cape  Ann  is  a  very  impor- 
tant asset  for  Gloucester.  It  is  a  very 
durable  and  beautiful  stone,  and  has 
been  employed  in  many  of  the  proudest 
structures  in  the  country.  It  is  also 
splendidly  fitted  for  paving,  as  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly durable  and  non-absorbent  of 
moisture,  which  makes  it  a  very  sani- 
tary form  of  pavement. 

The  fine  old  city  of  Gloucester  is  by 
no  means  absorbed  in  its  industrial  life. 
There  is  a  broad  and  fine  development 
of  social  activity  along  the  lines  that 


minister  to  the  higher  life.  There  is  a 
very  fine  choral  organization  in  the  city ; 
an  active  camera  club  that  produces 
work  of  unsurpasesd  artistic  merit — for 
which,  indeed,  it  has  unsurpassed  op- 
portunities ;  two  public  libraries,  a  fish- 
ermen's institute,  master  mariners'  as- 
sociation, a  most  excellently  conducted 
working-girls'  club,  and  many  other  in- 
stitutions that  are  unique  and  possess 
Gloucester  individuality,  besides  those 
usual  to  all  New  England  communities 
and  excellent  churches  and  schools. 

Again  and  again  we  find  ourselves 
returning  to  the  topic  of  the  beauty  of 
the  district.  Gloucester  scenery  is  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  that  of  any  seashore 
point  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  warmth  and  range  of  color, 
a  softness  and  clarity  of  atmosphere 
and  an  endless  variety  of  detail  that  has 
won  for  it  the  love  of  a  very  large  artist 
colony,  including  many  of  our  leading 
American  painters.  If  a  more  delightful 
place  for  summer  residence  exists,  we 
have  yet  to  discover  its  whereabouts. 
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The  White  Mask 

By  F.  WILBOR  BROOKE 


AS  usual,  he  was  down  among  the 
rhododendrons. 
There  were  fifty  of  them, — 
glorious  hybrids  of  sturdy  Catawbiense 
stock,  grafted  to  cuttings  from  all  over 
the  world — Nepaul,  the  Himalayas,  the 
Alps. 

On  the  veranda  his  young  wife, 
dreamily  looking  out  over  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  valley,  occasionally  turned 
her  eyes  to  where  her  husband  remained 
so  idly  busy  among  the  great  shrubs. 

She  had  married  rich,  as  she  had  al- 
ways meant  to  do.  She  believed  also 
that  she  had  married  for  love;  but  she 
had  no  idea  that  life  could  be  so  empty 
and  meaningless  up  there  in  the  great 
park  of  Glencairn. 

Slowly  the  minutes  dreamed  them- 
selves away. 

It  began  to  grow  dark.  Soon  it 
would  be  time  for  dinner  and  they 
would  be  sitting  face  to  face,  alone, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  silent.  After 
dinner  the  inevitable  opera  or  chance 
callers— the  Pettigrews,  perhaps. 

Upton  Hallowel,  with  his  perpetual 
and  puttering  uselessness,  was  a  fixed 
argument  against  the  development  of 
an  "American  aristocracy."  Mr.  Petti- 
grew,  with  his  eternal  pomposities  of 
cheap  wealth,  was  a  perpetual  argu- 
ment in  is  favor. 

After  the  call  they  would  step  out 
again  to  the  veranda,  arm  in  arm,  and 
watch  the  lights  of  the  city  in  files  and 
battalions  march  out  to  their  long  night 
watches.  That  was  always  pretty,  but, 
like  everything  else  which  Upton  Hal- 
lowel touched,  it  had  become  too  much 
of  a  function. 

To  him,  doing  the  same  things  in 
the  same  way  never  seemed  to  become 
tiresome.     Firmly  convinced  that  the 


Hallowel  things  were  the  best  things, 
and  that  the  Hallowel  way  of  doing 
them  was  the  best  way,  he  appeared  to 
find  a  childish  satisfaction  in  their  end- 
less repetition. 

Minnie  believed  that  she  was  just  as 
true  to  their  first  love  (she  was  very 
sure  that  there  had  been  such  a  thing) 
as  he.  But  her  nature  required  the  ex- 
citement of  action.  It  was  only  be- 
cause she  was  inexpressibly  bored,  so 
she  persuaded  herself,  by  the  life  that 
they  were  leading  that  her  hand  would 
hang  so  listlessly  on  his  arm,  and  that 
it  was  so  difficult  for  her  to  conceal  a 
yawn  over  his  tender  moods. 

Hallowel  had  returned  to  the  ve- 
randa now  and  made  a  lover-like  place 
for  himself  on  the  arm  of  her  chair. 
She  drew  aside  for  him,  permissively, 
but  wearily.  To  him,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
utterly  satisfying.  The  soft  neglige  of 
her  habit  pressed  warmly  against  his 
knee.  The  lustrous  fabrics  that  she 
wore,  and  their  exquisite  make,  were 
luxuries  afforded  by  his  indulgence. 
The  white  hand  that  lay  nervelessly  on 
her  lap  was  encrusted  with  costly  jew- 
els that  were  his  gift,  and  little  did  he 
realize  that  in  the  heart  of  the  woman 
at  his  side  that  soft,  feminine  yielding 
was  divided  by  so  slender  a  line  from, 
the  bitterest  repugnance.  Even  now 
he  was  playing,  and  playing  rather 
roughly,  with  its  delicate  balance,  and 
it  was  only  the  exertion  of  her  will  that 
preserved  the  equilibrium. 

"I  hear  that  Jimmy  Marquand  is 
coming  home,"  he  said. 

She  received  the  information  list- 
lessly and  made  no  reply.  Then  two 
little  pink  spots  stole  into  her  cheeks. 
But,  after  all,  what  of  it !   They  would 
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meet  formally  enough  at  some  function 
and  afterward  he  would  call.  There 
would  be  a  little  joking, over  old  mem- 
ories, a  few  stories  of  his  achievements, 
a  few  warm  congratulations  on  her  suc- 
cess and  happiness,  and  that  would  be 
all.  Yet,  somehow,  she  dreaded  that 
inevitable  meeting,  and,  as  if  thereby 
forestalling  it,  leaned  more  receptively 
toward  her  husband's  caresses. 

"Do  you  know/'  he  said,  "something 
in  the  air  to-night  reminds  me  of  our 
excursion  up  the  Nile?" 

The  reference  was  a  fortunate  one. 
On  that  occasion  a  beggarly  robber  fel- 
low, caught  in  the  act,  had  turned  at 
bay  with  a  weapon  drawn,  and  it  had 
been  Upton  who  had  met  the  situation 
with  a  promptness  and  nerve  more  to 
be  expected  of  a  man  of  another 
mould. 

Now  she  snatched  eagerly  at  the  re- 
membrance and  patted  his  arm  grate- 
fully. She  felt  the  balance  swing  a  little 
in  his  favor,  as  she  so  thoroughly  be- 
lieved that  she  wanted  it  should  do !  If 
he  would  only  help  ever  so  little ! 

"Upton,  do  you  remember  the  rob- 
ber?" 

"That  I  do— the  tatterdemalion." 

"You  won  something  of  me — of  the 
real  me — then.  And  just  that  much 
stays  won.  Just  that  much  of  me  is 
really  yours  and  always  will  be." 

"How  quickly  the  brag  went  out  of 
him!"- 

"Yes;  you  outfaced  him  in  a  twinkle. 
You  are  not  afraid  of  ruffianism — that 
I  saw  and  know.  And  just  so  much  of 
me  as  feels  a  need  of  protection  from 
ruffianism  is  yours ;  but  that  is  not 
much,  for  I  seldom  fear.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  of  me  than  that,  and 
it  is  just  aching  to  be  won.  But  I  don't 
suppose  that  you  would  think  it  worth 
your  while?"  Playfully,  she  reached 
up  her  hand, turning  his  face  toward  her 
and  passing  her  fingers  through  his 
hair.  And  Hallowel  understood  her 
mood,  but  not  her  meaning.  Had  he 
grasped  the  latter,  he  would  have  been 
indignant;  but  as  it  was,  realizing  her 
receptive  tenderness,  he  put  his  arm 
about  her  and  drew  her  toward  him. 


"I  am  more  than  satisfied,"  he  said, 
"with  what  I  have." 

"Which  is  rather  a  compliment  to 
my  behavior  than  a  reading  of  my 
heart,  and  that  is  what,  somehow,  I 
feel  that  I  want  you  to  do.  I  think 
that  you  would  not  like  it  if  you  did, 
perhaps.  But  I  know  that  if  you  read 
it  all  you  would  see  that  it  .is  heart,  and 
that  what  it  wants  is  honesty, — simply 
to  be  all  yours  as  really  as  I  am  partly 
yours." 

"I  thought  that  a  woman  was  won 
before  she  was  married." 

"Sometimes;  but  more  often  she 
marries  in  the  hope  of  being  won.  I 
used  to  long  for  all  this."  She  moved 
her  hand  in  a  wide  circle  that  indicated 
the  wealth  of  Glencairn.  "I  thought 
that  it  would  surely  win  me."  Wrapped 
in  the  delicious,  caressing  tenderness 
of  her  mood,  he  was  still  unmindful  of 
her  meaning. 

"And  it  surely  has,"  he  said.  She 
bit  her  lips  and  hesitated.  Yet  she  was 
not  willing  to  give  up.  Not  that  she 
would  have  thought  it  best  that  he 
should  see  the  whole  truth,  but  if  he 
might  catch  an  inkling-  of  it — enough 
to  put  him  on  his  mettle  and  lift  him 
out  of  his  dullness,  his  indolence  and 
the  long,  low,  sullen  fits  that  they  bred 
— it  might  save  her  faith  in  her  own 
loyalty  to  him.  There  was  a  touch  of 
desperation  in  her  mood.  She  was 
struggling  to  retain  toward  her  hus- 
band a  feeling,  the  retention  of  which 
lay  very  close  to  her  self-respect.  She 
straightened  herself  in  her  mental 
eagerness,  and  in  doing  so  withdrew 
herself  a  little  from  him. 

"Things  never  really  win  a  woman-, 
Upton.  Not  if  she  is  a  woman.  Noth- 
ing ever  really  wins  but  the  strength 
and  goodness  and  truth.  Sometimes 
other  things  seem  to,  but  it  is  only  for  a 
little  while.  You  may  have  all  of  these 
things  and  more,  but  it  is  doing  that 
shows  them.  They  never  can  appear 
so  long  as  you  are  satisfied  to  spend 
day  after  day  scratching  around 
among  the  rhododendrons.  And  in 
the  meanwhile  what  of  me?  Am  I  not 
worth  a  little  effort — am  I  not  worth 
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as  much  as  they?  You  see,  Upton,  I 
have,  too,  rather  a  hard  place  and 
I  am  asking  help.  Am  I  in  the 
wrong?  ' 

"In  the  wrong?  Why,  no.  I  do  not 
understand  why  you  feel  so  strongly 
about  the  rhododendrons;  but  if  you 
do,  I'll  have  Jack  dig  them  up  to-mor- 
row. I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  am  tired 
of  them  myself.  As  to  the  winning  of 
you,  I  don't  know  just  what  you  mean; 
but  don't  worry,  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied." She  smiled  in  spite  of  herself  at 
his  simplicity. 

To  her,  born  of  a  strenuous  line  of 
the  old  New  England  stock,  nor  ever 
far  removed  from  the  privations  and 
toil  of  narrow  circumstances,  posses- 
sion was  synonymous  with  achieve- 
ment. It  was  a  thing  needed  to  be 
maintained ;  to  be  won  and  held  with 
equal  endeavor.  Not  that  she  con- 
sciously viewed  her  relation  to  her 
husband  in  this  light,  but  so  basic  was 
the  principle  to  her  character  that  un- 
consciously she  cherished  a  certain  re- 
sentment against  the  air  of  proprietor- 
ship which  he  was  wont  to  assume. 

To  Hallowel,  on  the  other  hand,  pos- 
session signified  not  achievement,  but 
right.  Achievement  smacked  of  the 
market  and  vulgarity,  but  possession 
was  a  very  dignified  thing,  into  which 
a  man  came  by  inheritance.  It  was 
the  very  essence  of  security.  Endeavor 
was  its  antipode.  It  was  not  in  his  na- 
ture to  understand  her  present  atti- 
tude. 

She  continued:  "I  see  that  I  must 
talk  to  you  as  I  would  to  a  child.  Well, 
then,  suppose  I  told  you  that  out  by 
the  golden-glows  on  the  old  garden 
path  there  was  a  bold,  relentless  rob- 
ber, as  bad  as  that  one  on  the  Nile,  and 
that  he  was  there  to  steal  something 
of  yours, — well,  say  that  it  was  myself 
he  wished  to  steal!  Suppose  that  I 
tell  you  that  he  is  there,  and  that  I  am 
terribly,  terribly  afraid  of  him,  would 
you  do  something  to  help?" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  Minnie,  that 
you  have  seen  something  in  the  garden 
to  frighten  you  ?" 

"I  have  not  seen,  Upton,  because  I 


have  closed  my  eyes  and   refused   to 
see.    But  I  know  that  it  is  there." 

"That  what  is  there?" 

"Memory." 

"Memory?" 

"Upton,  I  wish  to  be  honest  with 
you.  You  mentioned  a  name  just  now." 

"A  name?  M  —  m,  Jimmy  Mar- 
quand?" 

"Yes." 

"What  of  it?" 

"The  old  garden  walk." 

"Oh,  I  know.  You  and  Jimmy  used 
to  walk  there;  but  you  were  children 
then,  and  if  I  am  willing  to  forget  I 
should  think  that  you  might  be." 

"Willing,  Upton  ?  More  than  willing ! 
But  if  I  need  a  little  help,  is  it  wrong 
for  a  wife  to  ask  for  that?" 

"I  do  not  think  that  I  catch  your 
drift." 

"And  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  alreacFy 
spoken  more  plainly  than  is  right.  I 
have  trespassed " 

"On  my  good  nature?" 

"No.  On  your  stupidity — forgive  me, 
Upton !" 

"What  is  it  that  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"I  heard  that  you  intended  to  spend 
the  day  to-morrow  transplanting  rho- 
dodendrons." 

"I  did— or,  rather,  I  do  " 

"You  know  that  tomorrow  is  elec- 
tion day.  You  know  that  there  is  a 
great  struggle  betwen  those  who  would 
rule  and  those  who  would  rob.  You 
know  that  if  Marquand  was  here  he 
would  be  down  in  the  city,  to-morrow 
doing  a  man's  part  in  the  fight.  We 
live  in  a  world  of  men,  not  of  rhodo- 
dendrons." 

"I  think  that  I  prefer  the  rhododen- 
drons." 

"And  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  end  that 
is  just  what  you  will  get." 

There  was  nothing  left  but  to  con- 
ceal her  vexation.  She  had  opened  her 
heart,  or  at  least  had  tried  to,  and  her 
failure  angered  her.  He  had  not  even 
cared  to  see.  Perfect  trust?  Not  at  all. 
Just  his  habitual  serene  sense  of  pos- 
session. To  his  thought  she  was  as 
any  other  chattel,  and  that  she  should 
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have  any  feeling  in  the  matter  did  not 
seem  to  "occur  to  him. 

Later,  in  her  own  apartment,  while 
a  maid  arranged  her  hair  for  the  night, 
her  need  of  expression  asserted  itself. 

''Marie,  did  you  ever  read  of  South 
America?" 

"Why,  yes;  a  little,  perhaps."' 

"Is  it  not  a  wild  country?" 

"I  think  so." 

"And'  many  dangers  of  beasts  and 
of  climate  and  of  savage  men?" 

"I  have  read  that  in  the  great  in- 
terior it  is  much  like  that." 

"And  a  man  from  our  own  people, 
toiling  among  those  dangers  for  many, 
many  years,  must  be  moved  by  some 
very  strong  desire  above  the  common 
wish  for  wealth.  Do  you  think  that  any- 
thing, Marie,  could  so  move  a  man?" 

"For  love,  men  have  done  as  much." 

"The  braid  a  little  looser  please. 
That  is  better.  Do  you  know,  Marie, 
that  many  a  woman  whose  outward  life 
is  far  above  reproach  wears  from  her 
wedding  day  the  scarlet  letter  on  her 
heart?" 

"Ah,  yes  ;  I  know  that  very  well ;  and 
I  should  think  it  were  easier  to  wear  it 
more  boldly  on  the  breast." 

"If  by  doing  so  one  might  remove  it 
from  the  heart?  That  is  not  the  way  of 
the  world.  We  are  not  moved  by  ideals 
— we  only  talk  and  write  of  them.  We 
are  moved  by  fears.  And  fortunate  are 
they  whose  hearts  are  naturally  cow- 
ardly. They  fall  in  without  an  effort 
with  the  world's  morality,  for  they  are 
moved  by  the  same  force  that  has  de- 
termined it.  But  those  of  us  who  do 
not  fear  must  choose,  and  the  choosing 
is  hard  and  either  issue  bitter.  It  is 
bitter  to  wear  the  fair  outside  that  the 
world  demands  and  live  the  lie  within ; 
and  it  is  bitter  to  meet  the  world's 
gibes  and  reproaches  for  the  sake  of  a 
pure  heart." 

"You  are  thinking  of  the  wedding 
to-morrow  night — of  my  friend,  who 
is  very  pretty  and  marries  the  rich  mer- 
chant, although  it  is  Jean  that  she 
loves.  You 'are  thinking  of  her,  per- 
haps?" 


"Poor  girl !  Perhaps  I  am.  Good- 
night, Marie." 

Mrs.  Hallowel's  first  meeting  with 
Marquand  after  his  return  was  by  no 
means  as  formal  as  she  had  forecast. 
It  was,  in  fact,  very  nearly  all  that  she 
would  have  had  it  to  be. 

It' was  in  the  old  garden  walk,  where 
the  late  blossoms  of  the  golden-glow 
still  lingered,  that  she  suddenly  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  him.  Their 
eyes  had  met  and  they  could  not  de- 
cently withdraw. 

"You  take  the  air  very  early,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  I  do  sometimes,"  she  found 
voice  enough  to  answer,  and  she  dared 
not  ask  him  of  his  being  there. 

"I  find  most  things  so  changed  in  the 
old  town  that  it  is  pleasant  to  go  nosing 
around  in  search  of  something  that  is 
not,"  he  said  by  way  of  apology. 

"Your  old  friends  are  not  changed," 
she  answered  bravely ;  "and  now  that 
you  are  here  you  must  come  in  and 
have  breakfast  with  us.  Upton !"  she 
called  in  a  loud  voice,  "come  and  see.  I 
have  found  a  wanderer  in  the  garden, 
and  we  must  take  him  in  like  good 
Christians." 

Rigid  as  marble  and  as  white,  she 
awaited  some  answer  to  her  call.  Pres- 
ently they  heard  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing footsteps,  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  they  were  those  of  the  young 
millionaire.  Suddenly,  when  quite 
near,  the  sounds  ceased.  He  had  halted. 
Then  they  heard  a  low,  impatient  ex- 
clamation, a  scraping  of  the  concrete 
as  he  turned  sharply  on  his  heel  and 
the  sound  of  receding  footsteps. 

Not  until  those  had  quite  died  away 
and  she  began  to  realize  that  the  situa- 
tion must  be  changed  did  she  steel  her- 
self to  raise  her  eyes,  dreading  lest 
some  uncontrolled  softening  of  her 
glance  might  loosen  the  floodgates  of 
speech. 

"Ah!  —  gone!"  she  whispered;  for, 
taking  advantage  of  the  intensity  of 
her  abstraction,  Marquand  had  slipped 
away.  Then  she  turned  to  meet  her 
husband. 

"Well,  Upton,"  she  said  wearily, 
"you  had  one  more  chance  and  you  de- 
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clined  it.  Now  it  is  as  I  said :  You 
have  your  rhododendrons." 

"Where  is  Marquand?" 

"On  his  way  to  South  America." 

"He  said  so?" 

"Oh,  no !  Nothing  was  said.  You 
did  not  come  and  he  has  gone.  Did 
you  imagine,  Upton,  that  anything  else 
could  have  happened?  Oh,  don't 
trouble  to  frame  an  answer !  I  only 
wish  to  make  sure  that  you  know  all. 
He  came  and  he  has  gone." 

"And  if  he  had  remained?" 

"It  is  as  I  said :  You  have  your  rho- 
dodendrons." 

"You  will  dress  now?" 
"For  the  opera,  Marie." 
"This?"  questioned  the  maid,  laying 
out  her  gown. 


Mrs.  Hallowel  made  a  wry  face. 
Then  she  laughed  coldly. 

"Yes,  it  may  as  well  be  that."  Then 
she  relapsed  into  a  silence  from  which 
the  voluble  chatter  of  her  assistant  was 
anable  to  arouse  her,  until,  dropping  to 
her  knees  to  smooth  the  pleatings  of 
her  mistress'  skirt,  she  said : 

"We  were  talking  of  South  America 
the  other  day." 

"But  we  will  talk  of  it  no  more." 

"Ah !" 

"Yes,  Marie ;  I,  too,  have  played  the 
coward  part.  I  have  chosen  the  Great 
White  Mask, — the  lie  that  is  the  pillar 
of  our  social  order !" 

"The  pearls  to-night?  They  are 
loveliest  on  satin.  And  the  ermine 
coat?" 


BONNY  BOY 

By  ANNE  PARTLAN 

I. 
Can  you  hear  me  calling,  calling  cheerily, 

Bonny  Boy? 
Calling   ever   soft   and  low, 
Over  life's  unquiet  sea, 
Over  vale  and  hill  and  lea — ■ 

Bonny  Boy! 
As  I  called  you  long  ago 
From  the  heather  heme  to  tea, 

Bonny  Boy ! 
Where,  ah  where,  the  plans  we  made, 
Years  ago  we  as  man  and  maid? 
Far  afield,  alas,  you've  strayed, 

Bonny  Boy! 

II. 
You  must  hear  me  calling,  calling  tenderly, 

Bonny  Boy! 
Calling  you  to  make  a  fight. 
Your  dead   soul   shall  answer  me 
Through   your   sodden  apathy, 

Bonny  Boy ! 
In   your   clear,   child's  eye,  the  light 
Was  no  omen  of  this  night, 

Bonny  Boy! 
Wake   from   out   your  shroud  of  gloom  ; 
Tell  me  it  is  not  your  doom 
In  this  man  to  find  ?  tomb, 

Bonny  Boy ! 
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Syn  Satirday,  I  trow  that  he  be  went 

For  tymber,  ther  our  abbot  hath  him  sent. 

For  he  is  wont  for  tymber  for  to  goo, 

And  dwellen  at  the  Graunge  a  day  or  tub. — Chaucer. 


FROM  the  above,  with  its  spelling 
of  knighthood  and  falconry  days, 
it  might  seem  that  the  grange, 
as  we  generally  understand  the  term 
to-day,  is  an  institution  transmitted  by 
the  ages.  Chaucer  lived  five  centuries 
ago,  when  a  "graunge"  was  a  farming 
establishment  attached  to  a  monastery. 
Forty-three  years  ago,  in  December, 
1867,  the  society  known  as  the  grange 
was  founded  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
As  its  name  suggests,  it  is  an  order  of 
agriculturists. 

It  happened  in  January,  1866,  that 
Mr.  Oliver  H.  Kelley,  a  clerk  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  sent  upon  a  mission  of  some 
sort  through  the  South.  While  there  he 
was  stirred  by  the  general  condition  of 
these  states,  lately  in  hostility  to  the 
federal  government,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  fraternal  organization  of  farm- 
ers, North  and  South.  He  knew  that 
the  depressed  condition  of  farmers  was 
not  confined  to  the. South  alone.  In  the 
Middle  West,  though  rickety  barns 
were  full  of  grain,  the  products  were 
handled  in  a  way  which  forced  the 
farmers  to  destitution,  while  merchants 
surrounded  themselves  with  luxuries. 
Concerning  the  South,  it  was  said  that 
the  devastated  farms  bore  crops  of  can- 
non balls  instead  of  cotton  balls. 

From  Gettysburg  to  the  Gulf,  farms 
had  borne  crops  of  graves.  Everywhere 
were  grief  and  bitterness,  and  that  a  fra- 
ternal organization  of  farmers  would 
promote  a  better  feeling  between  North 
and  South  was  the  belief  of  Mr.  Kelley. 
With  six  other  men,  most  of  whom 
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were  clerks  in  the  government  service 
at  Washington,  Kelley  completed  a 
well-devised  organization  based  upon 
a  ritual  of  four  degrees.  Resigning  his 
position,  he  started  on  a  journey  to 
Minnesota.  Aiming  to  work  his  way 
west,  organizing  granges,  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  the 
first  grange  outside  of  Washington. 
Struggling  and  hoping,  meeting  with 
far  more  reverses  than  successes,  the 
indefatigable  Kelley  traversed  the  prai- 
ries of  the  Middle  West.  In  the  North 
Star  State,  his  home,  he  was  the  most 
successful,  and  Minnesota,  soon  having 
sufficient  subordinate  granges,  was  the 
first  state  in  which  a  state  grange  was 
formed. 

The  decade  of  the  seventies  was  one 
of  achievement.  Texas  and  Montana, 
Maine  and  California,  all  the  southern 
and  middle-western  states  had  state 
granges  in  1875.  It  will  doubtless  sur- 
prise younger  readers  that  the  southern 
states,  in  the  first  years  of  the  grange, 
had  the  bulk  of  membership,  and  that 
New  England  was  the  hardest  to  or- 
ganize. 

Having  now  taken  a  glance  at  the  or- 
igin of  the  order,  we  may  inquire  into 
its  objects — profit  and  pleasure  and  the 
improvement  of  farmers  as  a  class.  In 
the  early  days  its  purpose  was  largely 
to  bring  material  benefits,  such  as  prof- 
itable marketingand  advantageous  buy- 
ing; but  now,  while  the  grange  is  teach- 
ing the  farmer  to  be  a  more  successful 
farmer,  as  concerns  the  actual  tilling  of 
the  fields,  it  is  bringing,  especially  to 
remote  sections,  a  broader  and  more 
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charitable  life.  "In  essentials  unity ;  in 
non-essentials  liberty;  in  all  things 
charity,"  is  a  motto  familiar  to  Patrons 
of  Husbandry. 

We  find  that  members  of  granges  are 
or  have  been  organized  to  buy  ma- 
chinery directly  from  the  factories. 
Such  business  arrangements  are  local 
and  too  varied  for  enumeration.  In 
New  Eng- 
land, as  a 
whole,  the 
chief  aims 
to-day  are  so- 
cial and  edu- 
cational. The 
grange  breaks 
up  the  monot- 
ony  of  the 
farm  home, 
strengthens  at- 
tachments and 
inspires  t  o  a 
better  man- 
hood and  wom- 
an h  o  o  d.  In 
Maine,  many 
subordinate 
granges  own 
their  own 
halls,  b  u  t  i  n 
thickly  settled 
districts,  like 
Massachusetts 
a  n  d  Southern 
New  Hamp- 
shire, it  is  usu- 
ally better  pol- 
icy to  hire  in- 
stead  of  to 
build. 

Although  a 
secret  order, 
we  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  some  of  its  working  princi- 
ples. The  following  is  found  in  a  report 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, 1882-83,  and  in  its  beauty  and 
purity  is  much  too  good  to  lie  unnoticed 
among  the  tomes  of  libraries : 

"Beginning  as  the  humble  laborer, 
who  clears  the  forest,  or  digs  the  ditch, 
or  prunes  the  vines,  or  turns  the  sod, 
a  male  applicant  for  membership  is  in- 


Rkv.  Albert  H.  Wheelock,  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Chaplain  of  the  State  Grange 


structed  that  all  honest  labor  is  honor- 
able, and  has  the  doctrine  inculcated 
upon  him  that  he  must  'drive  the  very 
ploughshare  of  thought  through  the 
heavy  soil  of  ignorance,  and  thus  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  the  growth  of  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom.'  Advancing  one  de- 
gree, he  becomes  a  Cultivator,  when 
his  moral  nature  is  educated  and  re- 
ft n  e  d  by  re- 
peated assur- 
ances that  he 
who  intelli- 
gently culti- 
vates  the 
growing  plant 
is  brought  in- 
to close  com- 
panion ship 
with  his  Cre- 
ator. 'As  we 
see  the  beauti- 
f  u  1  transfor- 
m  a  t  i  o  n  of 
seeds  into  at- 
tractive plants, 
we  have  but 
another  lesson 
of  the  w  o  n- 
drous  works 
of  God;  and  if 
the  beauties  of 
t  h  i  s  w  o  r  1  d, 
when  rightly 
viewed,  offer 
so  much  of  the 
magnificence 
of  the  Creator 
to  charm  us 
here,  what 
must  b  e  t  h  e 
sublime  grand- 
eur of  that 
Provide  nee 
above  ?'  Nor  do  the  lessons  of  encourage- 
ment cease  when  the  Harvester  is  warned 
that  he  must  reap  for  the  mind  as  well 
as  for  the  body,  because  nature  has 
made  nothing  in  vain.  'Wherever  she 
has  made  a  habitation  she  has  filled  it 
with  inhabitants.  On  the  leaves  of 
plants  animals  feed,  like  cattle  in  our 
meadows,  to  whom  the  dewdrop  is  an 
ocean  without  a  shore;  the  flowers  are 
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Ex-Governor  Nahun  J.  Bachei,der,  master  of  the 
National  Grange 


the  elysian  fields,  decorated  with  cas- 
cades and  flowing  with  ambrosial  fluids.' 
Hence,  the  Harvester's  duty  is  to  culti- 
vate an  observing  mind. 

"But  he  who  harvests  must  not  rest 
content  until  he  has  by  lawful  means 
attained  to  some  ownership  of  the 
products  of  his  own  toil,  and  thus  be- 
come a  Husbandman,  who,  while  he 
was  passing  practically  through  the 
hardships  of  a  farmer's  life,  and  has  had 
them  emblematically  riveted  upon  his 
moral  nature,  has  learned  to  look  with 


careful  solicitude  upon  children  and 
encouraged  in  them  a  love  of  rural  life 
by  making  its  labors  cheerful ;  for  what 
children  see  makes  the  most  lasting  im- 
pression on  them.  'We  may  tell  them 
of  the  pleasures  and  the  independence 
of  the  farmer's  life;  but  if  their  daily 
intercourse  with  us  shows  it  to  be  te- 
dious, irksome  and  laborious,  without 
any  recreation  of  body  or  mind,  they 
will  soon  lose  all  interest  in  it  and  seek 
employment  elsewhere.  We  should 
therefore   strive  to   make   our    homes 
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Iv.  H.  Heai,ey,  master  Connecticut  State  Grange 


more  attractive.  We  should  adorn  our 
grounds  with  those  natural  attractions 
which  God  has  so  profusely  spread 
around  us,  and  especially  should  we 
adorn  the  family  circle  with  the  noble 
traits  of  a  kind  disposition,  fill  its  at- 
mosphere with  affection,  and  thus  in- 
duce children  to  love  it.' 

"But  the  attractions  of  a  farmer's 
life  are  not  within  the  keeping  of  the 
Husbandman  alone.  It  is  not  his  ex- 
clusive prerogative  to  fashion  and 
shape   the   character   of   those   plastic 


youths  who  in  the  future  are  to  wield 
the  destiny  of  our  country.  It  is  the 
mother's  influence  that  molds  the  child 
into  noble  manhood  or  bewitching 
womanhood.  Therefore,  the  founders 
of  the  grange,  reverently  approving  the 
Divine  injunction  that  'it  is  not  good 
that  the  man  should  be  alone,'  intro- 
duced woman  into  the  order;  but  in  do- 
ing so  they  required  her  to  enter  as  a 
Maid,  whose  station  in  the  order  in- 
volves the  common  and  lowly  duties 
preparatory  to  advancing  to  all  that  is 
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Charges  M.  Gardner,  master  oE  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange 


most  honorable  and  useful.  As  Shep- 
herdess she  is  admonished  that  it  is  her 
sacred  duty  to  reclaim  the  wandering, 
as  well  as  to  keep  in  safety  those  in  the 
fold,  and,  as  Gleaner,  to  glean  only  the 
good  seed,  remembering  'that  our  as- 
sociations in  life  are  the  fields  in  which 
we  reap.'  Aud  thus,  when  she  reaches, 
through  the  successive  degrees,  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  Matron,  she  is  so- 
licited 'to  wear  garlands  of  noble  deeds 
that  shall  adorn  her  life  on  earth  and 
be  crowns  in  immortality.'  " 

About    thirty-five    millions    of    our 


ninety  millions  of  people  live  upon 
farms — homes  built  upon  a  foundation 
which  the  first  wave  of  adversity  will 
not  wash  away.  In  the  modern  ten- 
dency toward  urban  concentration  this 
solidity  of  the  farm  is  no  doubt  often 
ignored;  and  many  fail  to  see  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  pleasant  hillsides  and 
pine  woods  as  compared  to  stuffy  shops 
and  offices.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
grange  desires  to  keep  the  boys  and 
girls  upon  the  farms.  Yet  how  many  of 
the  young  and  vigorous,  fondly  hoping 
that  better  pastures  lie  just  beyond,  are 
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Clement  F.  Smith,  master  oi?  the  Vermont  State  Gra: 


rushing  to  the  cities !  Given  a  glimpse 
of  the  city's  changing  excitement,  the 
average  farm  boy  is  at  once  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  his  lot  is  as  hard  as 
nails  arid  that  glorious  opportunities 
await  him  elsewhere.  His  dreams  may 
come  true  and  they  may  not. 

The  army  and  the  navy  draw  numer- 
ous recruits  from  the  rural  population. 
A  few  years  at  sea,  with  visits  at  for- 
eign ports  or  army  service  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, usually  unfits  the  temperament 
of  the  young  man,  as  far  as  any  return 
to  farm  life  is  concerned.     In  the  navy 


he  may  fire  a  big  gun,  a  single  dis- 
charge of  which  may  cost  as  much  as 
his  father's  farm  is  worth,  or  he  may 
cruise  around  the  world ;  and  these 
things  tend  to  make  the  hills  of  his  boy- 
hood seem  small  and  all  too  quiet. 
These  young  farmers  are  a  direct  loss 
to  agriculture.  The  grange,  which 
came  into  being  at  the  close  of  our  Civil 
War,  whispering  peace,  whispers  that 
message  to-day — peace  and  good-will 
upon  earth. 

Robinson   Crusoe,   a   famous    sailor 
and  afterward  as  famous  an  agricultur- 
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ist,  for  a  long  time  lived  peaceably 
among  his  grapes  and  his  goats ;  yet, 
from  one  unlucky  day  when  he  discov- 
ered a  human  footprint  upon  the  sand 
of  his  island,  his  mind  was  apprehen- 
sive. He  worked  overtime,  planning 
and  making  fortifications;  worked 
rather  more  at  this  than  he  did  at  agri- 


Wiixiam   N.  Howard,  secretary  oE  the 
Massachusetts  State  Grange 

culture.  The  savage  and  the  civilized 
life  are  the  two  extremes,  yet  nations 
seem  to  be  doing  much  to-day  as  did 
Crusoe.  AVhen  we  read  that  the  armed 
peace  of  Europe  since  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  has  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the 
aggregate  value  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  United  States,  the  figures  are  so 
high  that  the  mind  cannot  grasp  them. 
Truly,  if  all  humanity  should  "drive 
the  ploughshare  of  thought  through  the 
heavy  soil  of  ignorance,"  there  would 
be  no  more  conflict  of  arms. 

The  grange  wages  no  warfare  against 
classes,  nor  against  interests  which  are 
economically  fair.  It  seeks  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number,  and 


emphatically  insists  upon  equity  and 
fairness,  protection  for  the  weak,  re- 
straint upon  the  strong.  Its  workers 
are  among  the  foremost  of  our  times, 
as  witness  C.  F.  Smith  of  Vermont,  L. 
H.  Healey  of  Connecticut,  Gardner  and 
Howard  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture and  ex-Governor  Bachelder  of  New 
Hampshire.  These  men  have  for  years 
devoted  much  of  their  time  in  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  grange ;  and,  not 
mentioned  here,  there  are  other  New 
Englanders  whose  grange  services  have 
been  as  active  and  as  sincere. 

Organized  primarily  for  material 
benefits,  the  old  idea  of  the  grange  was 
good  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  in  these 
later  years  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
products  of  the  farm  are  not  merely  the 
bushels  of  corn.  Growing  manhood 
and  womanhood  are  the  farm's  greatest 
products;  hence,  in  many  towns,  we 
find  a  day  set  apart  for  juvenile  feasts 
and  frolics,  and  known  as  children's 
day. 

Nor  is  children's  day  the  only  one  of 
the  long  year  when  children  are  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  hour.  Who  has  lived 
in  the  country  and  not  attended  a 
grange  picnic?  For  miles  around  they 
gather,  not  only  Patrons  of  Husban- 
dry and  their  children,  but  friends  and 
their  children  as  well,  often  represent- 
ing several  townships.  The  youngest 
romp  and  race  till  they  are  so  tired  that 
they  come  to  mother  for  rest  and  quiet 
in  some  shady  nook.  Not  so  the  older 
children ;  this  is  a  gala  day  and  must 
be  enjoyed  to  its  full  measure.  A  ball 
game,  lunch  under  the  trees,  a  little 
boating,  perhaps,  and  then  the  sun  is 
low  in  the  west  and  all  must  hasten 
homeward. 

These  days  are  remembered  well  by 
the  youth  of  the  grange;  yet  picnics, 
strawberry  festivals  and  oyster  suppers 
do  not  constitute  the  real  social  work 
of  the  order.  The  cordial  grasp  of  the 
hand  at  every  meeting,  the  disposition 
to  help  and  love  one  another,  are  the 
truest  tokens  of  fellowship. 

The  work  of  the  grange  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  its  accomplishments  can  be 
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cited  in  only  a  general  way.  We  may 
state,  approximately,  how  many  dol- 
lars have  been  saved  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country  through  co-operative  trade 
arrangements  and  through  mutual  in- 
surance companies,  both  fire  and  life. 
Something  definite  may  be  stated  in  re- 
gard to  wise  legislation  secured  or  un- 
wise legislation  defeated  through  the 
efforts  of  the  grange ;  but  to  give  an  es- 
timate of  what  this  order  has  accom- 
plished in  the  development  of  noble 
principles  is  impossible.  To  a  great 
pyramid,  with  its  foundation  stones 
laid  for  the  interests  of  a  broad  hu- 
manity and  the  burial  of  sectionalism, 
we  may  liken  the  influence  of  the 
grange.  Tiers  of  stones,  near  the  foun- 
dation, were  laid  in  the  interest  of  bar- 
ter; as  the  pyramid  rises  we  might 
identify  many  stones.  Through  the 
grange  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  other  departments  of  the  na- 
tional government,  to  be  presided  over 
by  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the 
President's  Cabinet.  Through  the 
same  influence  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges  were  established. 
The  rural  free  delivery  was  largely  the 
accomplishment  of  grange  workers, 
for  through  intelligent  presentation  of 
the  matter  to  Congress  appropriations 


were  secured.  But  in  this  figurative 
pyramid  the  bulk  of  the  stones  repre- 
sent the  development  of  the  highest 
enjoyments  of  the  farmers'  lives  and 
the  development  of  the  heart. 

In  the  complex  affairs  of  modern 
civilization  little  can  be  accomplished 
without  organization  of  a  far-reaching 
character.  While  life  lasts  we  have 
our  perplexities  as  well  as  our  pleas- 
ures ;  well  may  the  farmer  profit  by 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry.  Though  wagon  roads, 
rivers  and  canals  are  a  part  of  the 
transportation  problem,  the  great  rail- 
way systems  hamper  or  make  pros- 
perity; in  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
forests  the  farmer  is  injured  through 
diminished  rainfall ;  taxation,  with  all 
its  ramifications,  is  of  vital  importance 
— well  may  these  subjects,  and  many 
more,  be  discussed  by  agriculturists. 

In  the  broad  thought  of  the  grange, 
all  are  tillers  of  the  soil  who  try  to  do 
life's  work  well ;  who  endeavor,  in  some 
honest  field  of  activity,  to  reap  unto 
an  abundant  harvest.  The  grange 
stands,  as  a  great  educating  force,  for 
the  making  of  more  liberal,  earnest  and 
intelligent  fellow-men  and  worthier  sis- 
ters, ever  seeking  out  and  developing 
within  its  members  that  which  is  no- 
blest and  best. 
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The  road  to  Chatham  runs  as  straight  as  iF  drawn  by  a  rui,e 
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By  WALTER  MERRIAM  PRATT 


7^ HE  road  from  Digby  to  Annapo- 
lis Royal  is  good,  but  the  coun- 
try is  hilly,  and  at  times  there  is 
little  room  to  spare  to  the  edge  of  a 
drop  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 

The  scenery  continues  beautiful,  and 
several  attractive  villages  are  passed, 
with  fertile  farms  and  comfortable 
homesteads.  Three  rivers  are  crossed, 
Bear  River,  Moose  River  and  Eequille. 
At  the  last  the  roofs  of  old  Annapolis 
Royal  begin  to  show  up,  and  then  the 
green  slopes  of  its  dismantled  fortifi- 
cations, from,  which  we  later  watched 
the  setting  sun,  merged  into  a  thou- 
sand glories  as  it  sank  with  lingering 
twilight  into  the  golden  west. 

The  town  itself  is  a  sleepy  old  place, 
quite  content  apparently  to  rest  upon 
its  past  laurels,  and  anyone  familiar 
with  the  history  of  this  quaint  town 
can  but  admit  it  deserves  the  rest.  It 
was  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  a 
kind  of  football  fought  for  by  England 
and  France. 

The  French  first  pitched  their  tents 
here  in  August,  1605,  but  it  was  not 
until  after  1643,  when  Sieur  D'Aunay 
built  the  first  fort,  that  the  century  and 
a  half  of  bitter  conflict  commenced. 

The  present  fort  has  suffered  ten 
regular  sieges  and  three  times  has 
been  captured. 

In  1710  it  was  taken  by  Nicholson, 
and  since  then  it  has  been  held  by  the 
English.  It  is  no  longer  used  as  a  fort, 
and  for  many  years  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  decay.  Instead 
of  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  troops, 
Sergeant  W.  A.  Daniel  of  the  Canadian 
regulars,  the  caretaker,  is  the  sole  oc- 
cupant. This  gentleman,  the  veteran 
of  many  years'  standing  in  the  English 
and   Canadian   service,  is   well   posted 


and  points  out  many  interesting  de- 
tails. 

The  officers'  quarters  within  the  fort 
quadrilateral  is  the  only  building  which 
escaped  the  fire  of  1831.  It  is  very 
picturesque  and  artistic.  In  the  ravelin 
that  protects  the  west  bastion  are  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  furnaces  where 
shot  was  heated  to  be  used  against  at- 
tacking ships. 

The  old  sallyport  is  interesting,  as 
is  the  magazine  in  the  south  bastion, 
which  was  built  by  Subercase,  in  1708, 
of  stone  brought  from  France  by 
Bronillan  six  years  before ;  but  perhaps 
of  all,  the  prison  in  the  west  bastion  is 
most  interesting.  It  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  great  hardships,  priva- 
tion and  torture  which  prisoners  in 
olden  days  went  through. 

We  spent  the  night  at  the  Queen 
Hotel,  close  by  this  fort  with  the  mem- 
orable past,  and  if  we  did  not  dream  of 
Argall,  Wainwright,  Nicholson  and 
others,  of  battles  and  hardships,  it  was 
because  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
miles  for  the  first  day  was  too  tiring. 

We  left  Annapolis  for  Wolfville  at 
eight  thirty  the  next  morning,  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy-one  miles,  through 
the  Annapolis  Valley.  The  roads  are 
excellent ;  the  weather  was  fine  and  the 
country  through  which  we  travelled 
has  an  almost  international  reputation 
for  its  scenery,  and,  with  the  motor 
working  well,  every  one  was  happy. 

We  met  more  horses  than  the  day 
before,  and  they  were  more  frightened. 
We  made  it  a  point  to  always  stop  the 
car,  and,  if  necessary,  the  motor.  In 
some  cases  one  of  the  party  would  lead 
the  horse  by;  but  if  the  native  saw  us 
in  time  he  would  invariably  turn  into 
a  field.    No  accidents  occurred  during 
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the  day,  but  there  were  narrow  escapes 
innumerable,  and  we  were  cursed  out 
pretty  thoroughly  and  some  of  the. re- 
marks were  laughable. 

Two  elderly  women  passed  us,  dis- 
daining an  offer  of  assistance.  The 
horse,  after  a  few  preliminary  side 
steps,  made  a  bolt  and  circled  out 
around  the  machine,  the  off  wheels  of 
the  carriage  bouncing  in  and  out  of  a 
six-inch  ditch  in  rapid  succession. 
"Rotten  old  thing!"  was  the  ejacula- 
tion of  one  of  the  women,  and  "rotten 
old  things"  is  just  what  most  of  the 
"Blue  Noses"  think  of  motor  cars. 

We  passed  Bridgetown  at  nine 
thirty,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from 
Annapolis,  and  as  we  proceeded  toward 
Middleton  we  were  surprised  at  the 
number  of  colored  people.  From  this 
point  to  Halifax  many  farms  culti- 
vated by  negroes  exist,  and  we  were 
told  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
negroes  who  escaped  from  the  South 
before  and  during  the  Civil  War  via 
the  underground  railroad. 

Middleton  was  reached  at  ten  thirty, 
and  practically  the  entire  population 
of  the  town  turned  out  to  see  the  car, 
and  we  left  sooner  than  intended,  to  es- 
cape the  rapid-fire  of  foolish  questions. 

Beyond  the  town  the  roads  became 
very  sandy,  and  for  ten  to  twelve  miles 
are  as  bad  as  Cape  Cod  (Massachu- 
setts) roads  in  olden  days.  The  road 
branches  out  into  a  series  of  six  or 
seven  parallel  lanes,  covering  half  an 
acre.  For  miles  there  are  no  fences, 
and  the  country  has  the  appearance  of 
a  western  prairie,  minus  the  cactus 
plant.  After  Auburn  is  reached  the 
road  again  becomes  good. 

We  arrived  at  Kentville  at  twelve 
forty-five,  sixty  miles  from  Annapolis, 
and  after  lunch  at  the  "Aberdeen"  we 
ran  out  to  Aldershot,  two  miles  away, 
where  the  big  military  camp  is  held 
each  summer.  At  the  time  only  one 
regiment  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infan- 
try were  in  camp.  We  were  cordially 
entertained  by  a  captain  in  the  regular 
service,  who  was  detailed  as  an  in- 
structor, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
colonel,  to  whom  we  had  a  letter,  was 
out  of  town. 


At  three  o'clock  we  left  for  Wolf- 
ville  and  arrived  in  time  to  witness  a 
game  of  English  Rugby  at  Acadia 
University.  To  an  American  who  has 
played  football,  Rugby  is  very  strange. 
Fifteen  men,  instead  of  eleven,  and 
more  like  a  game  of  association  or  of 
basket-ball  than  football.  It  seems, 
however,  fully  as  rough  a  game,  and 
the  men  wear  much  less  protection. 
We  put  up  at  the  Royal  Hotel.  Every- 
thing in  Canada  in  the  way  of  hotels 
is  the  "Royal,"  "The  Queen's"  or  the 
"King's,"  with  an  occasional  Victoria 
or  Prince  George.  We  found  the  ac- 
commodations rather  poor;  the  name 
of  boarding  house  w<3uld  have  better 
suited  it.  The  town  itself  was  inter- 
esting. Besides  the  university,  there 
are  several  preparatory  schools  and  a 
number  of  smart-looking  shops  which 
cater  for  the  student  trade. 

Wolfville  is  built  upon  the  site  of  an 
old  Acadian  town,  and  contains  many 
relics  of  these  unfortunate  people. 
About  the  town  cluster  points  of 
beauty  and  places  of  historical  inter- 
est. To  the  west  is  clearly  defined 
Cape  Blomidon,  which  terminates  the 
great  North  Mountain.  To  the  south 
is  the  valley  of  Gaspereau,  while  to 
the  east  are  the  broad  fields  of  Grand 
Pre  and  Minas  Basin,  where  a  race  of 
people  were  finally  gathered,  to  be 
banished  from  the  country  they  had 
inhabited  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  The  stories  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Acadians  are  somewhat  contradic- 
tory, especially  as  told  by  the  present 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  unsuspecting  tourist  has  many 
purely  fictitious  tales  told  to  him. 

It  was  in  1605  that  the  French  first 
settled  in  Acadia,  which  then  belonged 
to  France.  When  Nicholson  captured 
Annapolis  Royal,  in  1710,  it  became  a 
possession  of  England.  The  Acadians 
continued  to  live  prosperous  and  happy 
lives  under  English  rule  until  1775,  when 
they  were  accused  of  being  unloyal  to 
.he  King,because,being  of  French  birth, 
they  refused  to  take  the  oath  without 
restrictions,  and  were  forced  from  their 
homes  by  Colonel  Winslow  and  his 
regiment,  acting  on  orders  from  Gov- 
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ernor  Lawrence  at  Halifax,  and  de- 
ported to  various  places  along  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Their  lands  left  deso- 
late, their  habitation  and  buildings 
burned  to  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  return,  and  the  fruits  of  their  years 
of  toil  and  industry  left  to  other  people. 
At  the  time  of  their  expulsion  there 
were  about  seven  thousand  Acadians 
in  the  province,  scattered  among  some 
thirty  villages.  About  six  thousand 
were  deported;  of  the  one  thousand 
who  escaped  into  the  woods  and  joined 


There  were  the  French  willows,  a  long 
line  of  them  on  either  side  of  the  lane 
up  which  we  rode.  There  were  the  old 
French  well,  and  the  depression  in  the 
earth  where  the  Acadian  Church  stood, 
and  the  great  meadows  taken  from  the 
sea;  but  what  a  disappointment,  after 
all  we  had  heard  about  the  beautiful 
land  of  Evangeline.  There  were  to  be 
seen  no  "forests  primeval,"  and  "the 
murmuring  pines  and  hemlocks"  were 
not  to  be  heard.  Instead,  it  was  a  low 
marsh,  and  but  for  its  history  and  Long- 
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the    Indians,    many    were    afterwards 
taken  and  sent  out  of  the  peninsula. 

^  In  the  morning  we  left  Wolfville  at 
eight  thirty  and  ran  to  Grand  Pre,  four 
miles  away,  stopping  at  the  Old  Cov- 
enanter Church,  begun  in  1804  and 
completed  in  1818.  This  church  is  in  a 
bad  state  of  decay,  and  has  no  especial 
historic  value,  but  is  a  curiosity  and  is 
worth  seeing. 

At  last  we  were  at  Grand  Pre,  the 
home    of    Longfellow's    "Evangeline." 


fellow's  beautiful  poem,  which  throw 
a  romantic  glamor  over  the  place,  it 
would  be  positively  uninteresting.  Time 
and  the  elements  are  rapidly  obliterat- 
ing all  traces  of  the  Acadians.  But  a 
movement  has  been  started  to  create  a 
commemorative  park  of  permanent 
character.  The  idea  is  to  restore  the 
church,  the  priest's  house,  the  well  and 
the  cemetery,  and  to  erect  a  monument 
close  by  to  Longfellow,  incorporating 
a  statue  of  the  poet  himself.    The  prov- 
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ince  can  surely  well  afford  to  do  this, 
as  his  beautiful  poem  is  certainly  worth 
at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
the  country.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
not  generally  known  that  Longfellow 
had  never  visited  Nova  Scotia  when  he 
wrote  "Evangeline"  in  1847. 

From  Grand  Pre  to  Windsor  we 
easily  made  twenty  miles  an  hour,  as 
the  roads  were  good.  At  first  Cape 
Blomidon,  fifteen  miles  away,  stood 
out  prominently  across  the  blue  water 
of  Minas  Basin,  and  reminded  one  of 
the  great  cliffs  at  Dover,  and  might 
easily  be  taken  for  them  but  for  the 


Halifax  it  is  six  feet,  while  at  Yar- 
mouth sixteen  is  the  average,  Digby 
twenty-seven,  Parrsborough  fifty-three, 
while  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shubenaca- 
die  River  it  attains  the  extraordinary 
elevation  of  seventy  feet,  the  highest 
in  the  world. 

Windsor  is  the  home  of  the  famous 
old  King's  College,  on  whose  rolls  are 
names  illustrious  in  Canada  and  im- 
perial history,  and  the  only  fault  the 
writer  has  to  find  with  the  town  is  for 
the  fact  that  she  has  allowed  the  at- 
tendance of  this  aristocratic  old  college 
to    run    down    until    it    has    scarcely 


The  oud  Covenanter  church,  built  in  1804 


fact  that  the  geological  formation  is  red 
"boulder  clay,"  instead  of  white  chalk. 

We  reached  Windsor  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  found  it  the  brightest,  most 
up-to-date  and  at  the  same  time  inter- 
esting place  we  had  seen.  The  tide 
was  out  and  for  the  first  time  we  saw 
a  harbor  without  water,  vessels  resting 
high  and  dry  on  land,  perched  on  mud 
flats  twenty  feet  above  the  channel. 
Nowhere  else  but  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
could  this  picture  be  reproduced. 

At  Windsor  the  tide  has  a  rise  of 
thirty-five    feet,    and    on    the    coast   at 


enough  students  to  pay  to  run.  Among 
the  other  places  of  interest  is  the  "Sam 
Slick"  house,  the  home  of  Judge  Hali- 
burton,  often  referred  to  as  the  father 
of  Canadian  literature,  and  Fort  Ed- 
ward, nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  old.  The  town  has  other  places 
of  interest,  and,  with  its  golf  links  and 
the  beautiful  nearby  drives,  is  an  ideal 
place  for  a  summer  vacation. 

From  Windsor  to  Halifax  we  fol- 
lowed the  Great  Western  postal  road 
over  Mt.  Uniacke,  first  built  between 
the  French  settlement  of  Port  Royal 
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and  Grand  Pre,  and  extended  to  Wind- 
sor and  then  to  Halifax,  upon  Gov- 
ernor Cornwallis'  arrival,  as  he  de- 
pended upon  French  settlers  for  his 
support. 

In  1816  the  first  stagecoach  made  the 
trip  from  Halifax  to  Windsor  twice  a 
week,  and  the  round  trip  fare  was  $12. 
We  made  it  in  three  hours,  but  it  took 
more  than  twelve  dollars  out  of  the 
machine.  A  worse  road  cannot  be  im- 
agined after  the  summit  of  Mount  Uni- 
acke  is  passed.  The  ride  up  the  moun- 
tain side  is  beautiful.  It  is  a  steady, 
steep  climb  for  three  miles,  very  wild, 
with  now  and  then  a  farm,  with  a  tre- 
mendous flock  of  geese  never  failing  to 
amuse  us,  as  their  every  movement 
was  systematic.  A  well-drilled  body  of 
soldiers  could  not  have  executed  move- 
ments better.  First  it  was  columns 
of  four,  then  by  the  left  flank  and 
about  face,  perfect  alignment  with 
heads  up,  and  as  we  passed  all  flapped 
their  wings  and  screamed  in  unison. 
Great  herds  of  sheep,  with  an  occa- 
sional black  one  bringing  to  mind  Will 
Carlton's  "The  one  black  sheep  of  his 
father's  fold,"  grazed  in  the  open  coun- 
try. As  we  rapidly  ascended  the  moun- 
tain, with  its  perfectly  good  road,  we 
little  realized  the  mess  which  awaited 
us  on  the  other  side.  It  commenced 
with  a  few  ledges  and  then  a  series  of 
bog  holes  and  places  we  had  to  fill  up 
with  rails  and  tree  trunks.  Repeatedly 
rocks  had  to  be  rolled  out  of  the  way 
to  allow  the  car  to  pass.  For  ten  miles 
there  were  quagmires  and  ledges,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  we  at  last  got 
through.  After  we  had  once  more  got- 
ten on  a  good  road,  but  a  very  narrow 
one,  which  lay  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  we  came  face  to  face  with  a 
four-horse  load  of  dynamite  on  its  way 
to  a  quarry  near  by.  It  was  a  very 
embarrassing  position,-  but  as  the 
horses  were  not  frightened  we  were 
able  to  back  the  car  some  distance  to 
where  the  road  permitted  us  to  turn 
out. 

We  reached  Halifax  at  three  o'clock, 
after  a  run  of  sixty-five  miles  for  the 
day,   the   last   ten   being   over   a   fine 


stretch  of  road  skirting  the  Bedford 
Basin.  At  times  the  road  fairly  hung 
over  the  water. 

The  two  best  hotels  are  the  Halifax 
and  the  Queens.  After  riding  past 
both  we  decided  that  the  Queens  was 
the  better.  Both  are  old,  but  quite  a 
sum  of  money  has  recently  been  ex- 
pended in  remodelling  the  latter. 

Halifax  is  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  largest  city  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  It  impresses  one  as  being 
much  larger  than  it  really  is.  Although 
it  is  the  objective  point  for  thousands 
of  American  tourists,  it  is  very  English 
in  many  ways,  probably  because  it  has 
so  long  been  a  garrison  town,  being 
the  chief  British  military  and  naval 
station  in  America,  and  because  its 
commercial  relations  have  been  so  in- 
timate with  England. 

We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon in  going  over  our  mail,  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  general  delivery, 
and  in  equipping  ourselves  with  swag- 
ger sticks  and  other  souvenirs  typical 
of  the  place  and  its  people.  We  also 
took  a  short  trip  about  the  city  and 
outlying  districts  in  the  car.  As  in  the 
smaller  places  we  had  visited,  the  ma- 
chine attracted  attention,  and  we  found 
out  later  that  it  had  pretty  thoroughly 
advertised  our  arrival.  In  the  evening 
we  visited  a  vaudeville  theatre,  the  bill 
including,  as  our  program  asked  us  to 
believe,  "Jim"  somebody,  or  rather  the 
funniest  man  in  the  world;  the  Messer 
Sisters,  having  the  reputation  of  the 
best  act  in  vaudeville;  Miss  Winnie 
Vincent,  the  mocking  bird,  and  so  it 
went.  Everything  was  bigger  and  bet- 
ter than  ever  before. 

The  next  morning  friends  of  friends 
of  our  party  arrived  at  the  hotel  with 
the  keys  of  the  city,  and  for  two  days 
and  most  of  two  nights  we  were  on  the 
jump.  If  anything  was  missed,  we 
were  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it  to 
others  when  we  departed  on  Sunday 
morning.  The  pace  which  Halifax 
hospitality  sets  would  make  the  most 
hardened  New  Yorker  seek  a  sanato- 
rium. Clubs,  theatres,  dinners,  yacht 
races  and  hodge  podges,  if  the  reader 
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knows  what  they  are,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, until  it  would  make  even  the  most 
blase  "sit  up  and  take  notice."  We 
started  out  in  a  very  quiet,  matter-of- 
fact  way  by  visiting  the  government 
building ;  were  shown  the  Legislative 
Hall  and  even  sat  in  the  speaker's 
chair.  Next  came  the  Natural  History 
Museum  and  the  Dominion  building; 
then  the  Government  House  and  a  very 
old  and  intensely  interesting  Episcopal 
Church ;  after  this  the  City  Hall,  where 
we  met  many  city  officials ;  in  fact,  all 
along  our  way  we  were  introduced. 
With  the  addition  of  the  police  com- 
missioner to  our  party  we  were  taken 
through  the  Public  Gardens,  consisting 
of  fourteen  acres  of  trees,  flowers, 
fountains,  lakes  and  cool  and  shady 
walks,  equalling,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  the  best  parks  in  the  largest  cities 
of  America  and  Europe. 

We  next  found  ourselves  on  the 
water  front  inspecting  dry  docks  and 
marine  railways,  and  going  through 
great  ship  chandlery  warehouses.  To 
the  person  interested  in  these  things 
nautical  Halifax  is  the  place"  to  go: 
steamers  arriving  and  departing  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  every- 
thing from  a  ferryboat  to  a  warship 
or   a   fishing   smack   to   a   fine   yacht. 


Soon  we  were  being  shot  down  the 
harbor  in  a  motor  boat,  around  the 
point  and  up  the  Northwest  Arm,  to 
a  bungalow,  for  lunch ;  back  to  the  city 
again;  more  sights;  then  to  one  of  the 
clubs  for  tea,  or  Scotch  and  soda,  as 
you  preferred.  After  this  there  was  a 
dinner  somewhere  and  a  theatre  party, 
and  the  management  extended  an  in- 
vitation for  us  to  come  behind  the 
scenes.  The  cafes  are  closed  at  ten 
to  the  stranger,  but  as  guests  of  the 
first  citizens  nothing  was  closed.  It 
is  very  simple;  a  bell  is  rung,  up  goes 
a  slide  like  that  in  lodge  doors ;  a  magic 
word  is  spoken ;  back  come  bolts  and 
bars,  a  rattle  of  chains,  and  the  door  is 
opened. 

All  day  Saturday  this  cyclone  of  hos- 
pitality continued.  We  visited  friends 
at  the  Wellington  Barracks  and 
climbed  to  the  Citadel,  which  is  built 
upon  the  top  of  a  hill  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  harbor.  The  forti- 
fications were  commenced  by  the  Duke 
of  Kent  in  1800,  and  a  mint  of  money 
has  been  spent  on  alterations  and  im- 
provements since ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
they  are  now  obsolete.  Of  course,  the 
view  from  the  Citadel  is  the  finest  to 
be  had  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country.  To  the  west  is  what  is  known 
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as  the  Northwest  Arm,  a  body  of  water 
three  miles  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  width,  which,  with  the  harbor,  out- 
lines the  rocky  peninsula  on  which  the 
city  is  located.  To  the  south  and  east 
is  the  harbor,  which  narrows  as  it 
reaches  the  upper  end  of  the  city  and 
extends  into  the  Bedford  Basin,  with 
its  ten  miles  of  safe  anchorage,  being 
navigable  its  whole  distance.  Directly 
across  the  harbor  may  be  seen  the 
town  of  Dartmouth,  while  in  the  har- 
bor are  two  fortified  islands,  George's 
Island,  near  the  city,  and  McNab's 
Island,  at  the  entrance,  three  miles 
away.  We  were  told  that  a  thousand 
ships  could  safely  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor, which  we  believed.  We  were  also 
told  that  the  hill  upon  which  we  stood 
was  built  by  hand,  and  that  an  under- 
ground passage  connected  George's 
Island  with  the  mainland,  which  we 
did  not  believe. 

The  one  o'clock  gun  interrupted  a 
sight  which,  once  seen  on  a  clear  day, 
will  not  be  forgotten,  and  which  can 
never  be  word-painted.  At  three 
o'clock  we  were  at  the  Royal  Nova 
Scotia  Yacht  Club,  the  leading  club 
of  its  kind  in  Canada,  finely  located 
and  beautifully  appointed  and  full  of 
trophies  and  souvenirs,  which  recalled 
the  pleasant  exchange  of  courtesies 
with  clubs  like  the  New  York  Yacht 


Club  and  the  Eastern  and  Corinthian 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  final  race  of  the  season  was  to 
start  at  three  thirty,  and  the  club,  its 
grounds  and  its  floats  were,  figura- 
tively speaking,  alive.  We  were  in- 
vited to  sail  on  one  of  the  boats,  the 
"Nomad,"  but  refused,  as  we  knew 
we  would  be  a  handicap ;  but  our  hosts 
insisted  and  we  went.  The  race  started 
on  time  and  the  squadron  ran  to  Leop- 
ards Rocks,  then  to  Ives  Knoll  and  then 
out  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  each 
boat  having  to  jibe  on  this  leg,  and  after 
coming  about  the  stake  a  reef  had  to 
be  taken  in  the  mainsail — no  easy  task 
in  a  piping  wind — while  the  boats 
made  for  McNab's  Cove,  anchored, 
furled  sails,  and  then  at  a  given  signal 
made  sail  and  proceeded  to  moorings 
of  the.  club.  Our  boat  took  second 
honors,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  who  was 
more  pleased — the  owner  or  ourselves. 

The  race  itself  was  very  different 
from  our  conventional  American  races. 
In  the  evening  the  band  played;  there 
were  songs,  vaudeville  and  good  things 
to  eat,  and  everybody  was  happy. 

The  customary  crowd  whfch  col- 
lected about  our  machine  was  missing 
the  next  morning  when  we  left  the 
hotel  at  ten  o'clock.  The  paradox  is 
this :  it  was  Sunday  and  the  streets 
were  deserted.     Across  the  harbor  we 
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navigated  in  a  ferryboat  that  just  per- 
mitted us  to  run  aboard,  and  when  the 
Dartmouth  shore  was  reached  a  run- 
way had  to  be  improvised  to  get  us 
ashore,  as  the  weight  of  the  car 
had  sunk  the  bow  about  eighteen 
inches. 

The  first  twenty  miles  of  our  trip 
was  very  fine.  The  road  skirts  the 
Dartmouth  Lakes,  Lake  Fletcher  and 
Grand  Lake,  and  is  good;  but  after 
Wellington  is  passed  it  becomes  poor, 
and  in  places  is  very  rough  and  hardly 
more  than  a  wood  road.  The  country 
is  wild  and  partridges  and  wild  ani- 
mals of  various  kinds  were  frequently 
seen.  Once  an  eagle  with  a  three-foot 
snake  clutched  in  its  claws  flew  over 
our  heads.  This  rough  and  wild 
stretch  of  country  may  be  avoided  and 
a  better  road  found  if  the  tourist  will 
swing  to  the  east  just  beyond  Waverly 
and  run  to  Musquodobit,  and  then 
turn  and  run  due  north,  following  the 
Gay  River.  The  trip  this  way  is  a 
little  over  twenty  miles  farther. 

We  reached  Elmsdale,  a  little  vil- 
lage of  two  or  three  stores,  and  an 
adorable  inn  (which  really  had  no  ex- 
cuse for  its  existence  in  such  an  out- 
of-the-way  place),  at  one  o'clock,  hav- 
ing only  made  thirty-six  miles,  which 
made  it  look  rather  doubtful  if  Truro 
could  be  reached  before  dark.  We 
stopped  here  for  lunch,  which,  barring 
none,  seemed  the  best  meal  during  our 
entire  trip,  and  long  did  we  remember 
the  griddled  chicken  and  the  pumpkin 
pie.  At  two  o'clock  we  were  again  on 
the  road,  which  improved  from  here 
on,  and  we  made  good  time,  passing 
the  St.  Andrew's  River,  Stewiacke, 
Alton  and  Brookfield  without  incident, 
and  would  have  reached  our  destina- 
tion by  five  o'clock  but  for  several  un- 
expected delays.  First  it  was  a  barn 
which  was  being  moved  and  had  been 
left  planted  squarely  in  the  road.  The 
detour  about  it  which  we  had  to  make 
was  much  more  serious  than  it  sounds. 
Then  a  strip  of  road  some  two  hun- 
dred yards,  with  sharp,  ugly  rocks,  over 
which  no  tire  would  survive  a  trip,  and, 
finally,  two  miles  from  Truro,  there  was 


that  familiar  and  sickening  sound  as 
of  a  pistol  report  and  the  accompany- 
ing hiss  of  escaping  air.  It  was  our  first 
blow-out  and  it  used  up  thirty  minutes, 
and,  to  make  matters  worse,  it  hap- 
pened where  there  was  a  three-foot 
ditch  on  either  side,  with  just  enough 
room  for  a  team  to  pass,  but  with  no 
leeway  for  a  nervous  horse.  Four 
teams  tried  to  pass,  then  went  over  the 
edge  and  were  upset.  The  horse  of 
the  fourth,  instead  of  going  by,  tried 
to  climb  a  telegraph  pole,  and  upon 
our  advice  the  owner  waited  for  the 
repairs  to  be  finished. 

We  entered  Truro,  or  rather  sneaked 
in,  on  a  back  street,  more  than  half- 
expecting  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
police  station.  It  was  Sunday  and  the 
sun  was  not  yet  set,  and  we  concluded 
the  police  could  not  make  an  arrest. 

The  place  was  absolutely  dead.  Our 
hotel  was  near  the  railroad  station,  and 
we  were  told  that  it  was  the  lead- 
ing hotel.  It  was  the  worst  place 
called  a  hotel  we  encountered  on  our 
trip,  and  when  we  later  read  in  a  rail- 
road guide  book  that  one  of  the  evi- 
dences that  Truro  was  a  live  town  was 
found  in  the  excellency  of  the  leading 
hotels,  we  got  a  pretty  poor  opinion 
of  Truro. 

All  day  Sunday  everything  is  shut 
up  tight,  but  at  seven  o'clock  the  stores 
opened  and  the  freight  cars  began  to 
be  shunted  about  the  side  tracks.  A 
case  of  sleep  all  day  and  lie  awake  at 
night. 

The  one  redeeming  feature  of  Truro 
— and  this  feature  wholly  apart  from 
the  surroundings  of  the  natives — is  the 
beautiful  natural  park,  with  its  pic- 
turesque gorge,  its  wooded,  wild  hills, 
its  cascade  pouring  over  a  barrier  of 
rocks  fifty  feet  high  above  the  pool 
which  the  waters  form  at  its  base 
God  gave  Truro  a  fine  park,  and  when 
she  tries  to  improve  it  the  town  will 
be  something  more  than  an  uninterest- 
ing railroad  junction. 

We  delayed  our  start  the  next  morn- 
ing, as  we  learned  that  Commander 
Peary  was  to  pass  through  on  his  way 
from  Sydney  to  Boston.   We  also  had 
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the  satisfaction  of  watching  Lord 
Strathcona's  (Canada's  high  commis- 
sioner) private  car  and  special  train  fly- 
past, en  route  from  Montreal  to  Hali- 
fax. 

The  day  was  fine,  as  all  the  days  had 
been.  The  run  was  to  Amherst,  and, 
if  conditions  warranted  it,  we  were  to 
push  on  to  Shediac,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles.  As  the  most  direct 
road  was  reported  very  rough,  being 
through  mountainous  country,  we  took 
the  road  which  skirted  Cobequid  Bay 
and  Minas  Basin  to  Parrsborough.  We 
passed  Bass  River  at  eleven  thirty, 
twenty-nine  miles  from  Truro,  when 
unfortunately  we  ran  over  and  killed 
a  fine  collie  dog.  All  along  our  trip 
we  had  been  bothered  by  dogs,  who 
insisted  upon  running  in  front  of  the 
car;  but,  as  they  always  managed  to 
get  out  of  the  way,  we  had  stopped 
worrying. 

All  through  the  morning  the  scenery 
was  superb,  and  a  fine  view  of  the 
water  was  constantly  before  us.  Just 
beyond  Little  Bass  River  a  very  steep 
hill  was  encountered,  which  would 
prove  a  Waterloo  for  anything  but  a 
high-power  car.  It  is  a  mile  long  and 
very  rough  in  places.  A  wonderful 
view  of  Five  Islands,  with  Cape  Blomi- 
don,  across  the  channel  in  the  distance, 
presents  itself  when  once  the  top  is 
reached. 

The  Five  Islands  are  as  strange  a 
geological  formation  as  is  to  be  found 
in  this  country.  They  rise  out  of  the 
water  at  intervals  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  and  tower  a  hundred  feet  or 
more  in  the  air;  the  sides  are  perpen- 
dicular and  on  top  of  these  strange 
formation  of  rock  is  a  heavy  growth 
of  spruce  trees. 

We  reached  Parrsborough,  which, 
although  it  appears  in  black  type  on 
the  map,  is  but  a  small  village  fifty- 
seven  miles  from  Truro,  at  two  o'clock. 
After  lunch  at  a  boarding  house  called 
the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  we  started 
for  Amherst,  the  road  lying  at  almost 
right  angles  to  the  one  we  had  followed 
during  the  morning.  The  culverts 
were  especially  bad  on  this  run,  and, 


besides  giving  an  auto  and  its  occu- 
pants pretty  severe  jounces,  there  is 
great  danger  of  breaking  through. 
Later  on  our  trip  we  broke  through 
several,  but  with  no  serious  results. 

At  a  little  after  five  we  passed  Mac- 
can  and  the  Chignecto  coal  mines.  The 
miners  were  out  on  a  strike  and  the  dis- 
trict was  under  a  state  of  semi-martial 
law. 

Amherst  was  reached  before  six 
o'clock.  It  was  getting  dark,  however, 
and  as  the  town  looked  pretty  attrac- 
tive to  us,  after  ninety-one  miles  over 
rough  roads,  we  put  up  for  the  night. 
We  found  Amherst  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  substantial  towns  in 
the  provinces.  It  has  eight  thousand 
people,  and  evidences  of  prosperity  are 
on  every  hand.  There  are  fine  public 
buildings,  large  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, and  as  attractive  a  club  as  any 
city  of  one  hundred  thousand  could 
show. 

We  went  to  the  theatre  in  the  even- 
ing, and  upon  our  return  to  the  hotel 
asked  a  native  if  they  often  had  as  good 
a  performance,  to  which  the  enthusias- 
tic individual  somewhat  ambiguously 
replied:  "Why,  yes;  once  a  week, 
twice  a  month,  for  four  or  five  days." 

As  we  found  ourselves  a  little  be- 
hind schedule  time,  arrangements  were 
made  for  an  early  breakfast,  with  the 
idea  of  making  Chatham,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  away,  the  next  day. 
We  arose  at  daybreak  and  were  ready 
to  start  long  before  the  other  guests  at 
the  hotel  began  to  appear,  but  the  car 
did  not  arrive.  The  magneto  was  not 
working  and  the  batteries  had  gotten 
short-circuited  in  some  way.  If  we  had 
not  known  where  John,  our  chauffeur, 
had  been  every  minute  the  night  be- 
fore, we  surely  would  have  accused 
him  of  going  "joy"  riding.  Instead  of 
seven,  it  was  eight  thirty  when  we  de- 
parted. We  ran  perhaps  two  miles, 
when  one  of  the  party  stated  that  he 
had  left  a  camera  in  his  room  at  the 
hotel.  Back  we  went  and  waited.  In 
ten  minutes  he  appeared,  with  a  sheep- 
ish, ashamed  look  on  his  face,  and  in 
reply  to  a  round  of  rather  sarcastic 
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remarks  admitted  that  he  remembered 
packing  it  in  his  case.  The  second  start 
was  made  after  nine  o'clock,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  would  have  put  back 
again  even  if  a  member  of  the  party 
was  missing. 

In  twenty  minutes  we  were  at  Fort 
Lawrence  and  had  crossed  the  boun- 
dary line  into  New  Brunswick.  For 
ten  miles  the  road  runs  over  low,  flat, 
reclaimed  land,  closely  resembling  a 
western     prairie,     with     hundreds     of 


institutions,  among  them  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mount  Allison  College,  the 
Academy  and  Commercial  College,  the 
Ladies'  College  and  the  Owens  Insti- 
tute and  Conservatory  of  Music.  We 
passed  through  the  town  so  quickly 
that  we  left  it  on  the  wrong  road,  and 
did  not  discover  our  mistake  until  we 
had  gone  four  miles.  Back  we  went  to 
the  town  and  out  on  the  right  way. 
Sign-posts  are  an  unheard-of  thing  in 
the  provinces,  and  even  the  informa- 


We  brought  up  on  a  marsh  mii/es  From  anywhere 


barns,  all  the  same  size  and  kind  of 
architecture,  about  the  same  distance 
apart,  which,  from  an  aeroplane,  must 
appear  like  a  gigantic  checker-board. 

These  thousands  of  acres  of  verdant 
marsh  meadows  around  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  have  been  a  rich  heritage 
to  the  people,  and  have  resulted  in  the 
raising  of  some  of  the  finest  cattle  in 
the  eastern  part  of  America. 

The  road  to  Sackville  is  fairly  good, 
but  showed  signs  of  being  practically 
impassable  in  wet  weather.  Sackville 
is   made  up  of  Methodist   educational 


tion  the  natives  furnish  is  rather  unre- 
liable. As  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
individuals  were  found  in  the  back- 
wood  roads  who  actually  did  not  know 
where  the  road  on  which  they  lived 
led  to.  An  experience  of  this  kind 
happened  after  we  left  Sackville  for 
Dorchester.  We  again  in  some  way 
got  off  the  main  road  and  stopped  at  a 
log  cabin  to  inquire  the  way.  The 
woman  who  appeared  at  the  door 
stated  that  she  thought  the  road  led  to 
Dorchester,  but  did  not  know.  In  an- 
swer to  our  questions  she  said  that  she 
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had  spent  most  of  her  life  in  the  vi- 
cinity. We  took  a  chance  and  pushed 
on,  and  at  the  first  cross-road  were 
held  up  by  two  armed  prison  wardens. 
It  turned  out  that  a  prisoner  had  es- 
caped from  the  penitentiary  in  Dor- 
chester, and  the  country  for  miles  was 
covered  by  guards  to  cut  off  his  escape. 
The  wardens  put  us  on  the  right  track 
again  and  we  reached  Dorchester  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  once  more  found 
our  location  on  the  map  we  carried. 

As  we  entered  the  town  a  dog  ran 
barking  after  us.  Soon  he  was  joined 
by  two  more,  and  the  noise  they  made 
attracted  others.  It  seemed  as  if  every 
dog  in  town  immediately  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. There  were  black  dogs  and 
brown  dogs,  yellow  ones  and  a  white 
one,  collies,  bulls,  St.  Bernards  and 
mongrels — at  least  fifteen  in  all — and 
such  a  noise  as  old  Noah  himself  never 
heard.-  At  the  first  chance  we  let  the 
car  out  into  a  thirty-mile  clip,  and  our 
carniverous,  four-legged  friends,  fight- 
ing among  themselves,  were  lost  in  a 
cloud  of  dust. 

The  road  from  Dorchester  to  Mem- 
ramcook  is  good,  but  from  the  latter 
to  Meadow  Brook  it  is  a  rough  road, 
through  wild  country,  with  long 
stretches  of  nerve-racking  corduroy 
road.  At  one  point  we  came  upon  a 
load  of  hay,  which  completely  filled 
the  narrow  way,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  slowly  follow  it  for  a  mile  before 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  pass. 

We  crossed  the  Seadone  River  at 
eleven  thirty  and  ran  out  to  Shediac 
and  Point  du  Chene,  getting  our  first 
view  of  Northumberland  Strait.  In 
the  hazy  distance  we  could  make  out 
the  coast  line  of  Prince  Edward  Island.' 

It  was  noon  and  we  had  covered 
only  forty-five  miles  of  our  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  so  off  we  started  again, 
skirting  Shediac  Harbor  and  heading 
through  Cocagne  and  Gaily,  over  the 
Metadawoden  River,  to  Buctouche. 
The  houses  we  passed,  if  painted  at  all, 
were  white,  with  red  blinds  and  trim- 
mings.   There   were   many   small   vil- 


lages; but,  no  matter  how  small  the 
place,  it  always  contained  an  enormous 
Catholic  Church,  painted  like  the 
houses — white  and  red.  These  churches 
were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  town,  and  it  was  a  constant 
source  of  wonder  where  the  money  to 
build  and  maintain  these  came  from. 

Buctouche  was  just  half-way  to 
Chatham,  and  here  we  stopped  for 
lunch  at  a  tavern  called  the  Victoria. 
As  we  prepared  to  start  away  the  land- 
lady came  to  the  door  to  say  "Bon 
soir" ;  the  stablemen  stood  and  stared; 
two  women  washing  clothes  at  the  side 
of  the  door  stopped  their  work,  and  a 
lot  of  funny-looking  natives  buzzed 
around,  gesticulating  in  French-Cana- 
dian and  trying  to  explain  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  car  to  each  other.  We  lit 
our  cigars  and  leaned  back  in  a  self- 
satisfied  way.  We  had  become  so 
hardened  to  the  stares  of  these  little 
crowds  that  always  assembled  at  our 
departure  that  we  no  longer  noticed 
them.  It  was  usually  a  case  of  one 
turn  of  the  handle,  the  motor  started 
and  off  we  would  go,  with  a  nod  to  the 
natives.  Not  so  this  time,  and  we  sat 
for  twenty  minutes  while  John  cranked, 
examined  different  parts  and  swore  al- 
ternately. First  the  mixture  seemed 
too  strong,  and  there  was  a  back  fire; 
then  the  batteries  seemed  to  have  got- 
ten short-circuited,  and  then  some  other 
cause  was  suggested,  until  it  looked  as 
if  Chatham  would  never  be  reached.  It 
was  two  o'clock  when  we  finally  moved 
away  and  the  car  was  limping  badly. 
We  could  get  no  power  and  had  to  take 
the  hills  on  the  first  speed,  while  as  a 
rule  most  of  them  were  taken  on  the 
third. 

As  we  rolled  along  the  long  stretches 
of  forest  road,  miles  from  any  kind  of 
habitation,  the  engine  would  occasion- 
ally skip,  sending  visions  of  a  night  out 
in  the  open  flashing  through  our 
minds ;  but  as  the  magneto  got  warmed 
up  the  engine  commenced  to  work  bet- 
ter, and  when  Richibucto  was  reached 
we  had  plenty  of  power. 


(To  be  continued) 


The  Crowded  Hours  of  the 
College  Girl 

By  JEANNETTE  MARKS 


THE  play-spirit  of  the  American 
child  is  left  over  in  the  Ameri- 
can college  girl ;  it  delights  in 
college  organizations,  in  class  affairs, 
in  college  functions.  But  to  the  play- 
spirit  of  the  college  girl — far  more  than 
in  the  case  of  the  college  boy — has  been 
added  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  so- 
ber self-importance.  She  makes  and 
fulfils  innumerable  petty  engagements 
with  which  a  boy  would  not  be  both- 
ered. Her  receptions,  "spreads/'  so- 
ciety meetings,  church  and  prayer 
meetings,  Bible  classes,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
student  government,  college  settle- 
ment, athletic  meet,  musical  clubs, 
choir,  shopping,  dances  and  games  at  a 
neighboring  college,  all  become  a  part 
of  her  "schedule."  Before  she  knows 
it  she  has  an  ordered  system  of  crowd- 
ing that  would  burden  the  shoulders 
of  well-seasoned,  overworked  royalty. 
But  she  takes  the  crowding  with  noble 
fortitude,  meets  every  engagement,  ac- 
cepts every  invitation,  goes  to  every- 
thing she  is  expected  to  go  to — her  par- 
ents have  brought  her  up  well,  poor 
child — and  she  reads  fifteen  minutes  a 
day,  as  she  herself  will  tell  you,  for 
"pure  enjoyment" — pure  enjoyment  a 
little  interrupted,  however,  by  glancing 
every  five  minutes  at  the  clock  to  be 
sure  that  she  is  not  over-reading. 

This  average  American  college  girl, 
with  her  bursting  schedule  and  dis- 
tended conscience,  is  an  intelligent, 
well-set-up,  independent,  resourceful 
human  being.  She  is  not  a  student  per 
se;  she  averages  about  thirty-six  hours 
a  week  on  all  the  so-called  academic  or 
intellectual  work  of  the  college;  she 
sleeps  during  the  week  some  fifty- six 
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hours,  and  spends  the  remaining  seven- 
ty-six in  dressing,  eating,  religious,  ex- 
ecutive and  social  engagements,  and  in 
exercise.  She  does  not  over-eat,  over- 
exercise  or  spend  too  much  time  in 
dressing;  it  would  be  far  better  for  her 
if  she  spent  much  more  time  than  she 
does  on  both  toilet  and  exercise.  Where 
she  places  the  stress  is  upon  her  execu- 
tive and  social  engagements,  and  of 
these  two  more  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  executive  work.  One  of  my 
own  students  candidly  confessed  that 
in  the  week  she  had  spent  twenty-two 
hours  and  ten  minutes  in  executive 
work  alone;  another  fifteen  hours  in 
society  work;  another  fifteen  hours  in 
extension  work.  These  are,  of  course, 
instances  of  an  extravagant  use  of  time, 
yet  they  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  Out 
of  a  class  of  eighty-eight  juniors  and 
seniors  doing  elective  literary  work, 
seventy-eight  students  were  carrying 
executive  work.  From  that  same  class 
thirteen  students  spent  between  seven 
and  fourteen  hours  each,  and  there 
were  twenty  students  who  spent  be- 
tween five  and  six  hours  apiece  a  week. 
The  highest  expenditure  of  time  so- 
cially that  I  found  in  the  entire  class 
was  ten  and  one-half  hours.  Where 
her  energy  goes  is  plain  to  be  seen ; 
she  is  organized  to  death.  One  student 
planned  out  her  week  Sunday  evening. 
Monday  morning,  with  the  frailty  ever 
attendant  upon  human  nature,  she 
overslept,  and,  late,  with  difficulty  got 
to  breakfast.  Thereby  she  upset  her 
calculated  plans  by  one  half-hour.  At 
the  close  of  the  week  she  was  still  run- 
ning rapidly  after  herself  trying  to 
overtake  the  lost  half-hour. 
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Despite  the  emphasis  on  the  execu- 
tive side,  the  social  life  presents  its 
problems.  Socially,  the  American  col- 
lege is  a  somewhat  crowded  whole. 
There  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
students  to  know  everyone;  students 
are  heard  to  remark  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  know  as  many  people  as  possible. 
This  ominum  gatherum  attitude,  which 
has  in  it  something  of  the  political 
demagogue,  is  not  socially  the  highest. 
Perhaps,  rather,  their  real  duty  lies  in 
an  essential  relation  to  the  people  with 
whom  they  naturally  come  in  contact. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  a  social  engagement  consti- 
tutes social  life:  the  crush  and  mad 
chatter  of  a  crowded  afternoon  tea.  or 
shooting  comet-like  down  a  line  of  dig- 
nitaries at  a  big  reception.  This  is  only 
the  way  academic  society,  too,  gets 
credit,  pays  its  monthly  bills  and  man- 
ages to  have  its  I  O  U's  torn  up.  From 
that  vital  social  life  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  commerce  of  society  the 
college  student  might  well  take  more 
pleasure  than  she  does. 

The  condition  of  a  man's  life  is  cer- 
tainty; the  condition  of  this  girl's  life 
uncertainty.  Perhaps  she  will  marry; 
perhaps  she  will  stay  at  home;  perhaps 
she  will  teach — if  she  must.  In  paren- 
tal minds  probably  most  of  the  vague- 
ness about  the  exact  purpose  of  college 
life  for  a  girl  is  due  to  the  conviction 
that  a  woman's  economic  value  is 
bringing  children  into  the  world.  In 
the  girl's  own  consciousness  marriage 
is  present ;  but  she  does  not  under  nor- 
mal conditions  think  much  about  it; 
however,  she  realizes  that  when  it  does 
come  it  will  make  a  difference  in  her 
work.  All  the  while  a  man  is  constantly 
expecting  both  to  work  and  to  marry. 
This  instability  of  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  woman  inevitably  affects  her  at- 
titude towards  her  work.  She  is  intelli- 
gent and  realizes  quickly  that  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  girls  to  college  nowa- 
days is  so  much  unthought  out  that 
people  cannot  agree  on  what  they  think 
the  end  of  that  education  really  to  be. 
Some  girls  come  to  college  because  of 
the  pressure  from  home  or  friends ; 
some  because  it  is  a  "fad";  some  for 


vague,  general  reasons,  and  the  minor- 
ity for  a  definite  purpose. 

There  is  no  ground  for  assuming,  as 
some  older  people  do,  that  students  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  crowded  con- 
ditions, and  that  they  do  not  desire 
something  else  quite  as  much  as  those 
who  are  wiser.  There  should  be,  and 
I  really  think  there  is,  perfect  identity 
of  interest  between  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. The  dissatisfaction  with  the 
crowded  life  is  mutual,  but  the  desire 
of  the  faculty  is,  on  the  whole,  towards 
the  development  of  a  more  intellectual 
spirit.  They  see  that  students  are  ad- 
mirably interested  in  "college  life," 
without  any  corresponding  admirable 
interest  in  work ;  that  "college  life"  has 
come  to  mean  to  the  average  student 
something  separable  from  work;  that 
there  is  not  the  organic  relation  be- 
tween the  two  which  there  should  be. 
They  know  that  the  requirements  of 
the  best  women's  colleges  are  sufficient 
to  make  colleges,  and  that  the  attitude 
of  the  students  often  tends  to  make  ele- 
mentary schools  of  higher  institutions. 
They  know,  too,  whether  they  will  ad- 
mit it  or  not,  that  the  ordinary  curricu- 
lum deprives  the  conscientious  girl  of 
many  opportunities  she  ought  to  have : 
abundance  of  good  plays,  good  music 
and  leisure  for  the  best  literature.  They 
add  their  quota  of  influence  to  the 
damaging  advice  of  certain  educators 
for  students  to  read  fifteen  minutes 
from  some  masterpiece.  Fifteen  min- 
utes !  As  if  human  nature  could  be  di- 
vided and  subdivided  indefinitely  in  its 
functions  like  some  machine  and  set 
going  by  the  pressure  of  a  button. 
Such  a  thought  ought  to  make  every 
"pure  enjoyment,"  every  vital  feeling, 
every  literary  or  artistic  sense  run  cold. 
Fifteen  minutes,  with  the  clock  ticking 
you  in  the  face ! 

The  unspoken  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  college  instructors  is  this:  // 
the  college  curriculum  presupposed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  leisure' and  kept  the  atmos- 
phere of  an  academic  body  valuing  leisure, 
would  the  student  then  turn  to  an  in- 
terest in  letters,  or  would  she  increase  her 
executive  and  social  duties ?  Uncertain  of 
the  issue,  the  college  deliberately  raises 
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its  requirements  as  a  safeguard  for  the 
intellectual  life.  The  instructor  feels, 
too,  that  any  deviation  from  the  nor- 
mal way  of  living  implies  some  par- 
ticular purpose,  some  particular  end  in 
view.  The  home  is  the  only  normal 
human  center;  from  the  human  point 
of  view,  the  college  can  never  be  more 
than  a  makeshift.  There  may  be  some 
people  so  institutionalized,  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  crowded  make  up  of  a 
college  dormitory,  an  evil  further  in- 
creased by  many  "gang"  habits,  that 
they  cannot  realize  this.  To  repeat, 
the  college  instructor,  forced  to  live  an 
institutional  life,  is  as  convinced  as  any 
observer  from  the  outside  that  this  is  a 
deviation  from  the  normal  way  of  liv- 
ing, and  must,  therefore,  imply  some 
particular  purpose.  That  purpose  he 
believes  to  be  largely  intellectual. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  of  the 
students  is  towards — well,  they  hardly 
know — freedom,  perhaps,  first  of  all ; 
release  from  nervous  tension.  They 
feel  the  crowded  hours  in  various  ways. 
Not  any  of  them  would  have  the  cour- 
age to  be  found  with  empty  hands, 
merely  thinking.  They  would  hurry  to 
pick  up  a  book  or  a  paper,  or  to  stir 
about  their  rooms  as  if  busy.  And  yet 
the  overwhelming  majority  long  for 
changed  conditions.  They  find  it  im- 
possible to  take  things  in  a  leisurely 
way.  "It  is  necessary,"  says  one  stu- 
dent, "to  jump  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other, without  doing  entire  justice  to 
any  one  thing."  They  want  time  for 
rest,  for  thinking,  for  quiet  reading. 
There  is  so  much  feverish  rushing  that' 
some  time  every  day  to  be  spent  un- 
constrained in  idleness,  or  doing  some- 
thing unrelated  to  a  class-room,  or  to 
an  engagement,  would  seem  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  Yet,  in  part,  thev  are 
the  makers  of  their  own  destinies.  They 
demand  responsibility  on  every  side. 
As  if  life  would  not  give  them  an  over- 
dose of  responsibility  before  they  finish 
a  longer  career  than  that  of  college ! 
They  must  govern  themselves ;  verily, 
they  must,  if  they  can,  govern  the  fac- 
ulty, and  if  they  were  not  convinced 
that  the  trustees  were  a  hopeless  group 
of    unsympathetic,   elderly  gentlemen, 


with  the  one  asset  of  bulging  pocket- 
books,  they  would  storm  that  academic 
height,  too.  But  their  predicament, 
even  if  it  has  its  comic  aspects,  is  a  se- 
rious one — indeed,  it  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  the  entire  college. 

And  the  girls  are  right  when  they 
talk  about  "radical  steps,"  only  the 
trouble  is  they  do  not  know  which  way 
to  step;  and  while  they  are  busy  con- 
tradicting one  another  and  their  elders, 
and  hesitating,  the  requirement  for 
work  shoots  up  higher  because  some 
college  in  the  West  has  decided  to  take 
a  "stand"  and  to  increase  the  possi- 
bilities of  considering  forty-six  different 
subjects  in  one  year  to  fifty-six.  The 
change  is  accepted — it  has  to  be,  for 
the  students  have  quite  as  much  pride 
as  their  instructors,  and  know  just  as 
well  as  they  that  colleges  are  not  upon 
the  stable  basis  of  some  absolute  good, 
but,  rather,  upon  the  sliding  scale  of 
competition.  With  the  extra  crowding 
the  process  of  assimilation  becomes 
more  sluggish.  They  do  not  realize, 
and  their  instructors  do  not  realize, 
that  close  confinement  on  bread  and 
water  with  one  robust,  medium-sized 
thought  would  sometimes  be  better  for 
them  than  the  vast  anaemic  note-taking 
of  the  class-room. 

Eighty-six  of  the  eighty-eight  students 
I  have  mentioned  added  their  voices 
to  the  plea  for  leisure,  and  a  few  have 
admitted  at  the  same  time  that  the 
great  fault  on  the  part  of  the  students 
is  a  lack  of  plain  common  sense  and 
power  of  selection.  One  student  writes 
that  the  remedy  for  this  life  of  rush  and 
hurry  must  lie  in  the  development  of  a 
sense  of  proportion.  In  their  own 
words,  they  know  that  their  weeks  are 
"crammed,  superficial  and  altogether 
unsatisfactory."  But  they  do  not  take 
time  to  get  "caught  up"  and  start  off 
again;  so  the  vicious  circle  continues. 
They  will  not  even  attack  thoughtfully 
the  problems  of  their  own  individual 
lives,  making  such  adjustment,  such 
sensible  changes  towards  betterment 
as  are  actually  within  their  grasp. 

Perhaps  a  few  suggestions  from  one 
who  has  made  many  of  the  mistakes  to 
which  the  average  college  student  is 
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liable  will  not  come  amiss  and  will  not 
be  considered  officious.  The  writer  is 
all  too  aware  that  her  ideal  day  may  be 
another's  anathema,  but  believes,  how- 
ever far  she  or  the  college  may  be  from 
its  realization,  that  there  is  such  a 
quantity  as  an  ideal  day.  Health,  hap- 
piness, work,  leisure  —  these  are  the 
four  desiderata  to  which  everything 
else  must  be  subservient.  If  one  pauses 
to  think  carefully  about  each  one  of 
these  elements  in  a  wholesome  life,  it 
will  be  seen  that  not  one  can  develop 
without  the  co-existence  of  the  other 
three.  I  give  them  in  what  is  for  me 
the  logical  order  of  their  importance, 
with  the  frank  expression  of  opinion 
that  frequently  it  seems  that  the  col- 
lege plans  its  regime  for  the  woman 
of  thirty  and  not  for  the  growing  girl ; 
that  its  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  health  is  not  sufficient;  that  its  em- 
phasis upon  work  is  too  insistent;  that 
its  disregard  of  leisure  among  faculty 
and  students  is  to  be  regretted.  To 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  its  multiplied 
interests,  however,  is  not  easy  I 
know,  with  all  deference  for  those  who 
have  spent  years  in  trying  to  adjust 
such  matters,  that  it  is  simpler  to  criti- 
cise conditions  than  to  solve  a  problem. 
To  the  writer  one  thing  appears  in- 
contestably  true — that  whereas  the  world 
has  no  absolute  need  for  students,  its  need 
for  healthy  men  and  women  is  absolute. 
Six  hours  of  concentrated  mental  work  is 
all  the  average  adult  can  do  to  advan- 
tage; it  should  certainly  be  all  re- 
quired of  the  college  girl.  Of  course, 
six  hours  of  dilly-dallying  will  accom- 
plish nothing,  when  the  same  amount 
of  time  expended  with  the  verve  used 
in  basket  ball  or  tennis  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  student  high  rank  in  all 
her  work.  Such  a  schedule  robs  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  only  six;  a  wide 
enough  margin  remains  so  that  one 
who  needs  more  sleep  than  eight  hours 
(as  most  people  do)  can  have  it — say, 
ten  hours  at  least.  Of  the  remaining 
eight,  three  or  four  must  be  spent  in 
dressing  and  at  the  table.  This  leaves 
an  ample  margin — a  chance  for  every- 
one to  be  out  of  doors  for  at  least  two 
hours.    As  things  are  now,  the  average 


hard-working  student  takes  at  the  most 
forty-five  minutes. 

Of  course,  the  difficulty  is  two-fold. 
If  the  student  insists  upon  spending  all 
her  leisure  in  executive  Avork  —  that 
endlessly  ramified  obligation  of  which, 
thank  fortune,  the  English  and  Ger- 
man student  knows  nothing — she  is 
like  the  man  who  said  he  would  drown 
and  nobody  should  help  him.  Indeed, 
she  will  drown.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  instructor,  keenly  ambi- 
tious, adds  to  the  pressure  of  work, 
there  is  hardly  an  escape  from  the 
double  screw.  It  is  a  case  which  calls 
for  restraint;  on  the  part  of  the  college 
in  refusing  to  multiply  courses  and  re- 
quirements, and  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents in  refusing  needlessly  to  multiply 
executive  and  social  duties. 

Both  student  and  instructor  desire 
the  same  end;  the  best  good  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  college  woman  is  not  at 
heart  an  irresponsible,  notional  child; 
nor  is  the  instructor  a  Russian  auto- 
crat. Girls  sometimes  talk  in  a  way 
that  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  col- 
lege work  is  a  system  of  tyranny;  but 
they  well  know  the  difficulties  met  by 
instructors  and  respect  their  teachers 
for  the  problems  they  must  solve. 

More  latitude  in  the  accomplishment 
of  work  and  an  absolute  requirement  in 
passing  it  off  would  relieve  a  college  fac- 
ulty immensely.  With  long  hours  of  sleep, 
ample  exercise  and  leisure,  requirements, 
which  are  bugbears  now,  would  be- 
come, as  they  should,  a  part  of  the 
day's  pleasure.  If  once  the  spirit  of 
hard  work  and  hard  play,  governed  by 
common  sense,  could  be  started  in  a 
college,  both  instructor  and  student 
would  soon  learn  the  difficult  art  of 
saying  "no."  Both  would  soon  learn 
that  fifteen-minute  readings  and  walks 
are  equally  vicious ;  that  the  one  to  the 
overcrowded  mind  brings  no  happi- 
ness, and  that  the  other  to  the  fatigued 
body  no  health.  Both  would  soon  learn 
that  overcrowding  is  crowding  out.  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the 
one  word  "no"  used  sensibly  by  in- 
structor and  student  is  the  only  solvent 
for  the  whole  problem. 
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AFTER  a  month  of  feeding,  some 
of  the  little  fish  have  grown  so 
much  more  rapidly  than  others 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  sort 
them  to  prevent  the  larger  ones  from 
eating  their  weaker  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. And  so  the  little  fishes  are  di- 
vided and  sorted  at  frequent  intervals, 
until  the  troughs,  which  carried  40,000 
at  the  beginning,  are  still  full  with  only 
1000  fish,  which  have  been  fed  two  or 
three  months. 

Let  us  pause  in  the  story  of  the  or- 
phan and  his  companions  long  enough 
to  look  over  his  new  home.  The  hatch- 
ery stands  at  one  side  of  a  beautiful 
green  meadow,  winch  is  dotted  here 
and  there  with  small  sheets  of  water. 
These  are  the  larger  breeding  ponds 
for  the  big  fish,  rearing  ponds,  some- 
what smaller,  in  which  are  the  medium- 
sized  fish,  and  the  nursery  ponds,  in 
which  the  fry  are  cared  for. 

Through  the  meadow  there  flows  a 
stream  of  water  made  up  of  springs  in 
the  forest-clad  hills  not  far  away.  Some 
of  the  water  flows  into  the  hatchery, 
where  it  is  distributed  so  as  to  supply 
the  various  tiers  of  hatching  troughs. 
The  stream  is  again  divided  several 
times,  so  that  some  of  it  flows  through 
each  of  the  ponds. 

In  the  breeding  ponds  there  are  trout 
weighing  two  or  three  pounds.  Then 
there  are  the  two-year-olds  and  the 
yearlings,  graded  according  to  size  in 
ponds  set  apart  for  them.  Unlike  the 
wild  trout,  these  fish  are  quite  tame, 
and  some  of  them  will  take  food  from 
the  fish  man's  hand.  They  are  usually 
hungry,  and  when  they  see  the  shadow 
of  the  fish  man  fall  across  the  water 
they  crowd  to  the  bank,  and  as  he 
throws  spoonfuls  of  food  around  the 
pond  the  water  seems  to  boil.     The 


fish  man  sees  the  mass  of  fins  and  tails 
squirming  and  twisting  and  turning 
about  in  haste  to  reach  a  choice  mor- 
sel, while  some  leap  out  of  the  water, 
turn  a  complete  somersault  and  swim 
greedily  away  with  a  mouthful.  He 
carefully  watches  their  capricious  ap- 
petites and  sees  that  no  food  is  left  to 
foul  the  pond. 

He  has  become  so  well  acquainted 
with  certain  ones  that  he  has  given 
them  names.  Jim  and  Mary  are  two 
especial  favorites,  which  are  always 
pointed  out  to  the  many  visitors  as 
the  largest  and  oldest  trout  at  the 
hatchery. 

Mary  has  seven  generations  of  chil- 
dren, numbering  as  many  thousands, 
which  are  scattered  far  and  wide.  To 
attempt  to  figure  her  grandchildren 
and  great-granchildren  requires  more 
arithmetic  than  it  is  best  to  bring  into 
this  story,  and  the  orphan  and  his 
companions  in  the  crowded  troughs 
need  attention. 

So  the  fish  man  counts  and  sorts 
them  according  to  size,  and  then  trans- 
fers them  to  the  nursery  ponds.  Our 
orphan  is  graded  with  the  largest  fry 
and  is  one  of  the  liveliest  in  the  school, 
As  his  life  is  much  like  that  of  the 
others,  his  experiences  will  be  recorded. 

Now,  the  experiences  of  fish  at  a 
hatchery  seem  to  consist  principally  in 
eating  and  in  dodging  those  who  wish 
to  eat  them,  while  those  of  fishes  in  a 
stream  are  practically  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  stream  the  big  fishes 
eat  the  little  ones,  the  little  ones  eat 
one  another,  and  all  are  caught  and 
eaten  by  various  animals,  including  the 
angler  and  his  friends.  At  the  hatch- 
ery it  is  intended  to  protect  our  orphan 
and  his  friends  as  much  as  possible 
until  they  have  grown  to  a  size  when 
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they  can  take  care  of  themselves;  but 
there  are  daily  tragedies  in  every 
trough  and  pond,  even  under  the  vigi- 
lant care  of  the  fish  man. 

Not  long  after  our  orphan  was 
placed  in  a  nursery  pond  he  sees  what 
appears  to  him  a  very  large  fish,  with 
some  curious  marks  on  his  sides,  swim- 
ming boldly  among  his  mates,  and 
every  now  and  then  making  a  rush  at 
one  of  them  with  his  mouth  open  wide ; 
sometimes  he  seizes  one  by  the  tail  and 
again  across  its  body,  but  he  always 
gives  the  victim  a  dextrous  twist  and 
swallows  it  head  first.  For  two  days 
he  is  in  terror  for  his  life,  and  spends 
his  hours  dodging  this  big  fellow,  lest 
he  share  the  fate  of  his  mates.  On  the 
third  day,  as  he  watches  from  his  hid- 
ing place,  he  sees  the  familiar  shadow 
of  the  fish  man.  This  time  he  has  a 
long-handled  net  in  his  hand.  A  quick 
movement,  and  the  big  fish  which  has 
been  the  terror  of  the  pond  is  flutter- 
ing in  the  net,  and  the  fish  man  is  ex- 
amining those  curious  marks  and  won- 
dering how  a  fish  of  this  size  got  into 
the  nursery  pond.  The  marks  are 
V-shaped,  as  if  made  by  the  bill  of  a 
bird,  and  he  recalls  that  a  kingfisher 
was  caught  two  days  ago  in  a  trap  set 
on  a  pole  over  the  nursery  pond.  Now 
he  has  the  whole  story.  The  king- 
fisher, without  doubt,  caught  a  trout 
about  six  inches  long  and  lit  on  the 
top  of  the  pole,  intending  to  enjoy  his 
prey.  When  the  trap  sprung,  the  bird 
dropped  the  fish  bearing  the  telltale 
marks  of  its  beak  among  his  younger 
brothers. 

Of  course,  the  orphan  and  his  friends 
do  not  know  how  the  larger  trout  got 
into  their  pond,  for  he  did  not  stop  to 
tell  them  his  experience  before  he  be- 
gan to  eat  them ;  but  it  does  not  take 
them  long  to  learn  that  their  big 
brother  is  a  terrible  cannibal,  and  that 
such  fellows  must  be  avoided. 

This  tragedy  was  unusual,  but  it  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  a  hundred  little 
fish.  Did  a  few  of  the  strongest  fish 
in  the  pond  at  this  time  learn  how  to 
eat  their  companions,  or  was  it  natural 
to  them?  At  any  rate,  a  few  of  the 
weaker  fish  disappear  daily,  and  one 


IvARvab  of  the  Caddis  fi,y 

day  the  fish  man  sees  a  little  fellow 
with  the  tail  of  another  one  sticking 
out  of  his  mouth.  He  removes  this 
fellow,  as  he  does  others,  whenever 
they  show  a  tendency  to  eat  one  an- 
other; for  it  is  known  that  if  the  little 
fish  are  well  fed  there  will  be  only  a 
few  cannibals  among  them,  and  that  it 
pays  to  kill  or  to  separate  them  from) 
the  others. 

Not  long  after  the  tragedy  of  the! 
kingfisher  a  sandpiper  on  the  edge  oi 
the  pond  is  seen  to  pick  up  and  swal-i 
low  several  of  the  little  fishes.  This  is! 
another  unusual  occurrence,  and  the 
biologist  will  tell  you  that  the  throal 
of  the  sandpiper  is  not  properly  con-j 
structed  to  eat  little  fishes,  and  yet  thcj 
fish  man  saw  the  bird  do  it. 

The  nursery  ponds  do  not  receive  sq 
much   attention   from   fish   robbers   asL 
do  the  ponds  where  there  are  yearling 
and  two-year-olds,  but  the  orphan  seejf 
his  friends  stolen  away  very  frequentl) 
— now  by  the  water  ouzel,  once  by  i\ 
little    wren,    again    by   a    pewee;    bul 
these  little  birds  are  not  very  harmful 
as  compared  with  many  larger  bird*] 
and    quadrupeds,    and    no    attempt   i;|J 
made  to  kill  them.  \ 

One  day  a  sly  mink  creeps  up  thJj 
drain  pipe  from  the  river  and  create: 
terror  in  the  pond.    He  is  catching  th 
orphan's  friends  at  the  rate  of  one 
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minute,  when,  fortunately,  the  fish  man 
happens  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
He  watches  the  little  brown  animal 
dive,  come  to  the  surface  with  a  fish 
in  his  mouth,  drop  it  dead  into  the 
waste  drain  and  instantly  dive  for  an- 
other, until  it  looks  as  if  there  would 
be  but  few  left  in  the  pond  if  he  does 
not  quickly  interfere.  A  shot  from 
his  gun  settles  the  matter,  but  not  be- 
fore thirty  fish  have  been  killed.  The 
mink  evidently  intended  to  provide  a 
feast  for  himself  and  family  and  all  of 
his  neighbors  before  commencing  to 
carry  away  his  booty. 

Of  all  the  enemies  of  the  fishes,  the 
kingfisher  is  most  hated  by  the  fish 
man.  Not  only  is  he  very  proficient 
in  the  art  of  catching  fish,  but  he  pro- 
claims his  presence  with  an  unmis- 
takable and  rattling  cry.  Although 
he  builds  his  nest  in  the  sand  banks 
some    distance    away    he    brings    his 


children  to  the  ponds  as  soon  as  they 
can  fly.  He  gets  busy  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  on  Sundays,  when  the 
fish  man  would  like  to  enjoy  a  morn- 
ing nap,  he  is  awakened  by  this  noisy 
robber,  and  knows  that  if  he  lingers 
in  bed  he  will  be  the  loser  of  some  fine 
fish. 

Cranes  and  herons  make  occasional 
early-morning  calls,  coming  unan- 
nounced and  doing  their  work  silently 
and  quickly.  They  are  quite  as  de- 
structive as  the  kingfishers. 

The  noisy  bullfrog,  in  his  search  for 
live  food  to  appease  a  never-failing 
appetite,  occasionally  invades  the 
ponds  and  steals  young  fish.  If  live 
insects  are  plentiful,  he  is  a  peaceful 
citizen,  and  the  little  fish  play  around 
him  unmolested;  but  he  must  have 
live  food. 

The  eel  is  an  occasional  visitor  at 
the  ponds,  having  come  all  the  way 
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from  the  ocean,  where  all  eels  are 
born.  He  is  a  slippery  fellow  to  deal 
with,  and  such  a  good  climber  that  it 
is  difficult  to  stop  his  ascent  into  the 
ponds.  He  is  very  adept  in  catching 
young  trout,  and  knows  how  to  round 
them  up  in  schools. 

The  summer  passes  away  quickly, 
and  notwithstanding  sandpipers,  king- 
fishers, herons,  cranes,  bullfrogs  and 
eels,  the  ponds  are  teeming  with  fish. 
By  the  use  of  traps  set  on  poles  for 
fishhawks,  owls  and  kingfishers,  others 
set  in  drains  for  minks,  and  again  in 
certain  places  where  cranes  and  herons 
are  specially  fond  of  wading,  and  also 
by  the  use  of  the  ever-ready  shotgun, 
the  fish  have  been  quite  well  protected. 
That  these  enemies  are  numerous  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  before  winter 
comes  again  the  fish  man  has  a  record 
of  no  less  than  twenty-seven  kinds 
of  birds,  quadrupeds  and  reptiles 
which  have  been  destroyed  in  vary- 
ing quantities  in  order  to  protect  the 
fish. 

Our  orphan  and  his  companions  are 
now  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  and 
it  is  time  for  another  distribution  to 
ponds  and  streams.  They  are  first 
sorted  and  counted  out  into  cans  of 
water,  except  a  few  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest,  which  are  placed  in  rear- 
ing ponds  to  be  kept  for  breeders.  Our 
orphan  is  one  of  the  latter. 

The  cans,  which  easily  contained 
5000  fry  last  spring,  will  not  safely 
carry  more  than  200  of  the  same  fish 
three  or  four  months  older.  Some  of 
the  cans  are  sent  direct  to  the  heads 
of  streams  in  the  hills  by  wagon  loads ; 
others  are  hauled  to  the  station  and 
loaded  into  the  baggage  cars  of  pas- 
senger trains,  to  be  delivered  to  appli- 
cants for  distribution  in  more  distant 
streams ;  still  others  are  carried  on  cars 
especially  equipped  for  carrying  quan- 
tities of  live  fish  for  journeys  requiring 
several  days. 

Thus  the  young  fish  are  planted  in 
the  waters  which  are  to  be  their  future 
homes,  where  they  must  continue  the 
struggle  for  existence,  with  no  fathers 
or  mothers  to  guide  them  and  no  fish 
man  to  protect  them. 


In  the  rearing  pond  our  orphan  and 
his  friends  are  not  so  crowded  as  they 
were  in  the  nursery.  They  are  now 
large  enough  to  attract  the  kingfishers, 
and  the  orphan  sees  several  of  his  com- 
panions carried  away  in  the  beaks  of 
these  terrible  birds  before  cold  weather 
drives  them  south.  He,  too,  has  a  very 
narrow  escape,  having  felt  the  bird's 
beak,  but  soon  learns  to  rush  into  deep 
water  whenever  the  shadow  of  a  bird 
appears  above  him. 

They  now  have  a  new  experience  in 
the  kind  of  food  given  them.  While  in 
the  nursery  they  learned  to  eat  coarser 
liver  than  was  given  them  as  fry,  but 
it  was  otherwise  the  same-.  Now  the 
liver  is  mixed  with  the  coarser  part  of 
flour,  called  wheat  middlings,  after  the 
latter  has  been  boiled,  and  this  mixture 
is  to  be  their  food  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  at  the  hatchery.  They  do  not  like 
it  at  first,  but  it  is  that  or  nothing,  and 
they  soon  learn  to  eat  it,  and  continue 
to  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  their 
mates  who  have  been  liberated  in 
streams  and  ponds. 

Throughout  the  winter,  life  at  the 
hatchery  is  uneventful  for  the  fish.  As 
the  water  grows  colder  they  become 
less  active.  For  weeks  at  a  time  the 
ponds  are  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 
The  fish  sleep  away  these  days  much 
as  the  bears  do,  and  need  no  food  until 
warmer  weather  arouses  them.  It  is 
a  busy  time  for  the  fish  man,  however, 
for  the  hatching  troughs  are  full  of 
eggs  collected  from  the  older  trout  in 
the  larger  ponds. 

Now,  perhaps  you  are  wondering 
how  the  fish  man  got  a  million  eggs 
to  fill  the  troughs.  Soon  after  the 
transfer  of  the  orphan  to  the  rearing 
pond,  which  was  followed  by  the  dis-  ] 
tribution  of  most  of  his  companions 
and  just  about  a  year  from  the  time  | 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trout  made  a  nest 
and  filled  it  with  eggs,  all  the  older 
trout  in  the  breeding  ponds  take  on 
brighter  colors.  The  white  tips  of  the 
fins  look  whiter  and  the  red  along  the 
sides  becomes  redder,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  brilliant  colors  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Trout.  These  fish  in  the  ponds 
are    domesticated    trout,   which   have 
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lived  at  the  hatchery  all  their  lives. 
They  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
swim  about  wherever  they  pleased,  to 
eat  caddis  worms  and  flies,  bugs, 
shrimp  and  other  minute  water  ani- 
mals, all  of  which  help  to  heighten  the 
color  of  a  wild  fish.  So  the  domesti- 
cated trout  never  have  such  brilliant 
colors  as  their  wild  companions,  but 
they  have  always  been  well  fed,  the 
ponds  have  been  kept  scrupulously 
clean,   the   fish   have   occasionally   re- 


the  pond  into  a  tub.  Then  he  takes  a 
female  in  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  gently  strips  the  eggs  into  a 
milk  pan  without  any  water  in  it.  The 
eggs  flow  freely,  just  as  milk  does  from 
a  cow.  Then  a  male  trout  is  treated  in 
the  same  way  and  the  milt  flows  over 
the  eggs.  After  stripping  two  or  three 
fish,  the  pan  is  given  a  rotary  motion 
with  the  hand  until  the  milt  has 
touched  all  of  the  eggs.  Then  water  is4 
added  to  the  pan  of  eggs,  poured  off 


Spawning  crew  returning  with  eggs  Erom  spawning  grounds 
Grand  Mesa  dake,  Colorado 


ceived  a  bath  in  salt  water  to  free 
them  from  parasites,  and  they  are 
happy. 

The  same  instinct  as  that  of  their 
wild  brothers  makes  them  wish  to  pair 
off,  make  nests  and  lay  eggs,  and  there 
are  some  fierce  battles  among  the 
males.  The  fish  man  watches  them 
closely,  and  whenever  he  sees  any  ripe 
fish — that  is,  fish  which  are  apparently 
ready  to  lay  eggs — he  nets  them  out  of 


and  more  added.  The  process  is  re- 
peated until  all  sediment  has  floated 
out  of  the  pan,  leaving  it  about  half- 
full  of  beautiful,  amber-colored  eggs, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  fertilized. 
This  work  is  continued  day  after  day 
until  all  the  brood  fish  have  been 
stripped  of  eggs.  Each  day,  when  the 
stripping  process  has  been  completed, 
the  eggs  are  carried  into  the  hatchery, 
spread  out  on  trays  of  wire  cloth,  and 
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laid  down  in  the  troughs  where  a  cur- 
rent of  clear,  cool  water  is  constantly 
passing  over  them. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Mrs.  Trout 
laid  about  a  thousand  eggs;  that  only 
a  small  part  of  them  were  fertilized, 
and  that  a  much  smaller  number  were 
destined  to  hatch  into  little  fishes.  By 
stripping  eggs  into  a  dry  pan  and  then 
applying  the  milt,  nearly  all  of  them 
are  fertilized.     This  shows  the  great 


or  that  the  next  year  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  help  stock  the  hatchery  with 
eggs.  m 

Springtime  comes  around  again,  and 
the  hatchery  is  full  of  fry,  just  as  it  was 
a  year  ago,  when  the  orphan  arrived. 
The  ice  has  melted  from  the  ponds  and 
the  frost  is  all  out  of  the  ground.  Only 
one  lot  of  fish  have  met  with  any  mis- 
haps during  the  winter.  When  the 
snow  melted  there  was  a  telltale  path 


Field  hatchery,  Grand  Mesa,  Colorado 


advantage  of  the  artificial  method  of 
fertilizing  the  eggs ;  then,  too,  they  are 
protected  from  the  dangers  of  enemies, 
floods  and  sediment  in  the  hatching 
troughs,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

All  of  the  breeders  are  returned  to 
the  ponds  after  being  stripped,  none 
the  worse  for  being  thus  handled. 

The  orphan  and  his  companions  do 
not  know  anything  about  what  has 
been  going  on  among  the  older  fishes, 


made  by  a  mink,  or  perhaps  by  several 
of  them,  leading  from  the  stream,  un- 
der the  snow  and  plank  walks,  to  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  ponds.  No  one 
knows  for  how  long  a  time  the  wily 
minks  have  been  carrying  off  nice  two- 
year-old  fish  by  this  underground  pas- 
sage, but  prompt  measures  are  taken 
to  prevent  any  more  thefts. 

Another  summer  passes  by,  the  or- 
phan and  most  of  his  friends  surviving 
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the  depredations  of  the  various  ene- 
mies that  prey  upon  them;  the  beauti- 
ful autumn  foliage  appears  again  on 
the  hills,  and  the  heightened  color 
again  comes  to  the  older  fishes. 

The  orphan  is  now  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  seven  inches  in  length,  and  weighs 
a  quarter  of  a  pound.  He  and  his  com- 
panions at  the  hatchery  have  grown 
more  rapidly  than  those  which  were 
put  into  the  streams  a  year  ago.  In 
fact,  it  will  probably  be  a  whole  year 
more  before  the  latter  weigh  even  a 
quarter  of  a  pound. 

The  fish  man  has  been  watching  the 
orphan  lately,  for  he  sees  that  this  little 
waif  has  more  color  than  his  compan- 
ions; the  red  spots  are  more  distinct 
and  the  mottling  of  his  sides  more 
beautiful.  It  occurs  to  him  that  it  is 
wise  to  introduce  new  blood  at  the 
hatchery  now  and  then,  and  he  deter- 
mines to  secure  some  eggs  from  wild 
trout.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
catch  the  fish,  and  his  mind  turns  to 
the  stream  and  pond  on  the  mountain 
from  which  our  orphan  came.  So  he 
builds  a  trap  on  the  brook,  not  far  from 
where  Mrs.  Trout  lived.  It  is  so  con- 
structed that  when  the  trout  ascend 
the  stream  they  enter  a  pen  and  then 
cannot  find  their  way  out.  In  fact, 
they  will  not  try  to  turn  back,  because 
they  have  started  on  a  journey  up 
stream;  and  when  a  fish  makes  up  its 
mind  to  reach  the  nesting  place,  it  per- 
sists in  its  undertaking  regardless  of 
all  obstacles. 

Soon  a  very  rainy  season  comes  and 
the  stream  is  so  swollen  that  it  nearly 
washes  over  the  top  of  the  trap.  The 
high  water  is  a  signal  for  the  fish  to 
rush  up  the  stream  from  the  pond,  but 
they  soon  find  themselves  in  the  trap. 
No  matter  how  often  they  try  to  jump, 
they  cannot  surmount  this  obstacle.  A 
watchman  camping  in  a  shanty  near 
by  dips  them  out  of  the  trap  as  fast  as 
they  come  in  and  puts  them  into  adjoin- 
ing pens.  What  a  run  of  trout !  Some 
weigh  as  much  as  two  pounds,  but 
there  are  all  sizes,  from  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  up,  and  all  beautifully  colored. 
By  night  time  he  has  counted  a  thou- 
sand into  the  pens. 


Alone,  he  cooks  and  eats  his  supper 
to  the  tune  of  rushing  water,  varied  by 
the  occasional  splash  of  a  trout  which 
is  trying  to  leap  over  the  rack  of  slats 
that  forms  the  upper  side  of  the  trap. 
The  black  darkness  of  a  rainy  night 
has  shut  everything  from  view  when 
he  lies  down  on  his  bunk. for  a  short 
nap.  An  hour  later  he  is  awakened  by 
the  screech  of  an  owl  in  an  adjacent 
tree.  As  he  springs  from  his  bunk  he 
lands  in  the  water  that  now  covers  the 
floor  of  his  shanty.  Fortunately,  the 
water  is  not  yet  over  the  platform  on 
which  he  stands  and  dips,  nor  over  the 
tops  of  the  slats  forming  the  trap  and 
pens,  and  as  there  are  fish  in  the  trap 
he  begins  dipping  them  into  the  pens. 
At  first  he  counts  as  he  dips,  but  when 
a  hedgehog  brushes  by  his  bare  legs 
in  the  darkness  he  loses  his  count.  It 
is  a  long  and  weary  night  for  him,  but 
so  long  as  there  are  fish  to  be  dipped 
from  the  trap,  both  mind  and  body  are 
kept  occupied.  Towards  morning  the 
water  subsides  somewhat,  and  when 
the  fish  man  arrives  at  daylight  they 
take  account  of  stock,  while  the  watch- 
man relates  his  experiences. 

There  are  fifteen  hundred  fish  in  one 
of  the  pens,  but  only  a  few  in  the  other. 
A  closer  examination  reveals  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  washout  underneath  one 
of  the  pens  adjoining  the  trap.  The 
watchman  had  been  dipping  the  same 
fish  over  and  over  all  night.  All  that 
were  put  into  the  washed-out  pen  re- 
entered the  trap  in  their  persistent  ef- 
forts to  stem  the  current  and  get  up 
stream.  It  was  not  quite  as  bad  as 
bailing  water  from  the  brook,  but  the 
watchman  thought  that  it  was  when 
he  retired  to  his  bunk  that  morning. 
The  fish  man  immediately  gets  to 
work.  First,  he  repairs  the  pen  which 
was  washed  out  and  then  he  sorts  the 
fish.  The  ripe  females  are  placed  in  a 
pen  by  themselves  and  the  others 
sorted  as  well  as  the  temporary  pen- 
ning facilities  permit.  Some  of  the 
ripe  fish  are  now  dipped  into  a  tub,  and 
the  operation  of  stripping  and  fertil- 
izing eggs  is  performed  just  as  it  is 
done  with  the  domesticated  trout  at  the 
hatchery.    As  fast  as  stripped  the  fish 
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are  liberated  above  the  trap,  so  that 
they  may  resume  their  journey  up 
stream,  and  if  the  very  last  egg  is  not 
expelled  from  the  female,. she  certainly 
will  continue  her  journey  and  spawn 
again  in  the  natural  way. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  eggs  of  these 
wild  trout  are  more  richly-colored  than 
are  those  from  the  fish  at  the  hatchery, 
some  of  them  being  of  a  deep  salmon 
color.  A  close  examination  will  show 
that  the  color  of  trout  eggs  corresponds 
closely  to  the  flesh  of  the  fish.  Trout 
with  white  meat  have  eggs  of  a  light 
color,  while  the  salmon-colored  eggs 
come  from  fish  having  rich,  salmon- 
colored  flesh.  This  variation  in  the 
color  of  the  flesh  and  eggs  is  attributed 
to  the  nature  of  the  food  upon  which 
the  fish  live. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning's  opera- 
tions the  fish  man  can  estimate  very 
closely  the  number  of  eggs  he  has  taken 
by  glancing  at  the  row  of  pans ;  but  if 
he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  weigh  all 
the  females,  perhaps  a  more  accurate 
estimate  could  be  given,  for  it  is  known 
that  a  wild  trout  weighing  two  pounds 
produces  about  2000  eggs ;  that  a  one- 
pound  trout  lays  about  1000  eggs,  and 
smaller  trout  lay  a  lesser  number,  pro- 
portionate to  their  weight. 

But  the  eggs  must  be  taken  to  the 
hatching  troughs  without  unnecessary 
delay,  and  the  fish  man  knows  that  as 
soon  as  the  eye  spots  show,  the  eggs 
can  without  injury  be  measured  in  a 
glass  graduate  or  even  in  a  quart  meas- 
ure, just  as  if  they  were  blueberries.  Of 
course,  he  must  count  one  measure  full 
before  he  can  calculate  the  total  num- 
ber he  has  in  all. 

Fish  culturists,  as  a  rule,  are  not  sen- 
timental, but  this  one  has  taken  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  orphan,  and  remem- 
bers that  he  came  of  wild  parents  liv- 
ing in  the  stream  where  his  trap  has 
done  such  effective  work.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  very  large  females  caught  in  the 
trap  is  his  mother;  who  knows?  At 
any  rate,  the  fish  man  has  some  of  these 
beautiful  trout  placed  in  tubs  of  water, 
and  has  them  hauled  to  the  hatchery 
before  they  are  stripped. 


At  the  proper  time  the  orphan  con- 
tributes his  share  of  milt  to  fertilize 
some  of  the  eggs  of  these  wild  fish, 
and  then  all,  including  the  orphan,  are 
liberated  in  one  of  the  largest  breeding 
ponds  for  the  winter. 

The  hatchery  is  overcrowded  with 
eggs  this  year,  for  in  addition  to  those 
taken  from  the  brood  stock,  the  wild 
trout  have  contributed  many  more. 

Winter  comes  again  and  the  eggs 
have  been  developing  in  the  hatching 
troughs  until  the  eye-spots  of  the  little 
fish  can  be  seen  in  them.  Now  the  fish 
man  has  orders  to  ship  some  of  the 
eggs  to  other  hatcheries  in  this  coun- 
try and  also  to  foreign  countries. 
Those  for  Argentina  and  New  Zealand 
have  long  journeys  to  take.  He  has  al- 
ready prepared  the  cases  with  nests  of 
trays  in  them,  and  has  been  ready  to 
fill  the  orders  the  minute  the  eye-spots 
show.  Those  intended  for  ocean  voy- 
ages receive  the  first  attention,  for  they 
must  travel  thirty  to  fifty  days  before 
they  arrive  at  the  fisheries  where  they 
are  to  be  hatched. 

The  eggs  are  spread  one  or  two  lay- 
ers deep  on  trays  of  canton  flannel 
which  have  been  soaked  in  cold  water; 
then  they  are  covered  with  mosquito 
netting,  and  on  top  of  this  are  placed 
thin  layers  of  soft  moss.  The  trays  are 
stacked  one  upon  another,  fastened  to- 
gether, placed  in  boxes,  surrounded  on 
the  sides  by  moss,  with  a  box  of  ice  on 
top.  The  ice  keeps  the  eggs  moist  and 
so  cold  that  they  cannot  develop  and 
hatch  while  on  the  way.  Those  for 
foreign  shipment  are  surrounded  by 
ice  on  all  sides  except  the  bottom. 

Another  spring  has  come  and  gone, 
and  it  is  now  two  years  since  the  or- 
phan made  his  debut  by  way  of  the 
city  water  main.  He  and  his  wild 
mates  are  jumping  about  in  the  pond 
and  snapping  at  flies  and  other  insects, 
or  even  at  floating  leaves.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  the  mood  for  jumping, 
which  occasionally  comes  to  all  trout, 
whether  there  is  anything  to  jump  at 
or  not.  They  are  too  happy  and  busy 
to  notice  that  the  water  is  gradually 
becoming  shallow,  until  suddenly  some 
of  the  earth  of  the  pond  embankment 
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falls  with  a  splash;  there  is  a  sudden 
rush  of  water  towards  the  break,  and 
the  fish  instinctively  follow  the  cur- 
rent. The  fish  man,  sauntering  by, 
sees  the  break  and  quickly  throws  a 
net  over  it,  but  not  until  a  number  of 
fish  have  escaped  to  the  river,  while 
the  rest,  frightened  and  flopping,  rush 
into  the  deepest  place  they  can  find. 
The  break  is  quickly  repaired  and  the 
pond   slowly   refills,   but   the   exposed 


water  at  the  entrance  of  each  hole.  The 
next  morning  he  finds  three  large  male 
muskrats  in  the  traps,  more  holes 
started  and  more  floating  grass.  He 
sets  more  traps  and  again  the  next 
morning  he  finds  still  more  muskrats. 
The  trapping  is  continued  for  ten  days, 
and  as  a  result  thirteen  muskrats  have 
been  caught  from  as  many  holes,  all  of 
them  being  males.  The  traps  are  kept 
set  for  some   days   longer,   but  as   no 
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embankments  have  disclosed  a  num- 
ber of  holes.  The  fish  man  also  no- 
tices bunches  of  grass  floating  about 
the  pond,  and  he  knows  from  it  and  the 
holes  that  muskrats  have  been  visiting 
the  pond. 

Now,  the  muskrat  does  not  often  kill 
fish,  but  he  and  the  mink,  and  some- 
times field  mice,  dig  holes  in  the  banks 
of  ponds,  thus  causing  serious  wash- 
outs, as  in  the  present  instance.  So 
the'fish  man  sets  a  steel  trap   under 


more  muskrats  are  caught,  all  the  holes 
are  tamped  full  of  clay. 

There  were  no  muskrat  signs  in  any 
of  the  other  ponds,  and  the  fish  man  is 
still  pondering  as  to  whether  these 
thirteen  muskrats  intended  to  build  as 
many  homes  and  then  go  to  seek  their 
mates,  or  whether  they  were  intending 
to  establish  a  bachelors'  club? 

The  fish  man  now  takes  account  of 
stock.  He  has  lost  some  very  hand- 
some trout,  and,  sad  to  relate,  the  or- 
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phan  is  one  of  them.  Or  shall  we  not 
rejoice  that  this  city  waif  is  now  free 
to  roam  at  large  in  the  beautiful,  deep 
pools  of  the  meadow,  to  taste  of  the  in- 
sects and  other  good  things  which  wild 
trout  enjoy,  and,  when  the  autumn 
leaves  have  turned,  to  choose  a  mate 
and  partake  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
family  life,  even  though  it  be  for  a  brief 
period? 

One  would  think  that  his  early  train- 
ing at  the  hatchery  would  unfit  him 
for  the  battle  of  life  in  the  greater  trout 
world,  but  if  we  can  believe  one-half  of 
the  stories  told  by  fishermen,  the  natu- 
ral instincts  of  self-preservation  came 
with  his  freedom.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
orphan  escaped  the  snares  of  the  small 
boy,  as  well  .as  the  hooks  of  the  anglers, 
until  he  became  noted  among  the  vil- 
lage fishermen,  any  one  of  whom  can 
tell  you  a  remarkable  story  about  his 
experiences  with  the  big  trout  which 
lived  under  the  stump  down  by  the 
Eddy. 

Many  are  the  hooks  which  were  lost 
and  the  lines  that  were  snagged  under 
the  old  stump.  One  old  fisherman  of 
veracity  is  very  sure  that  this  is  the 
same  fish  which  allowed  him  to  tickle 
it  with  his  fingers  as  it  lay  under  the 
bank  just  above  the  old  stump.  At  any 
rate,  the  old  fisherman  creeps  cau- 
tiously up  to  the  bank  of  the  stream 
and  peers  into  the  water,  hoping  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  fish  which  stole  his  bait. 
After  a  long  wait  on  his  stomach,  dur- 
ing which  he  carefully  scans  the  con- 
tents of  the  pool  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  fish,  he  sees  directly 
beneath  him  under  the  bank  the  bril- 
liant side  of  a  large  trout.  Slowly  and 
carefully  he  lowers  his  arm  until  his 
hand  is  under  water  by  the  side  of  the 
fish.  Then  he  stealthily  closes  his  fin- 
gers so  that  the  tips  just  touch  the 
belly  of  the  fish.  The  fish  quivers  at 
the  touch  and  darts  swiftly  across  the 
pool.  The  angler  remains  immovable, 
with  his  fingers  in  the  water  bent  as 
if  the  fish  were  still  there.  Quicker 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  fish  returns 
to  the  same  spot  over  the  fingers,  and 
remains  for  a  few  seconds  to  be  stroked 
and  then  dashes  under  the  stump.    The 


narrator  of  this  story  is  positive  he  was 
tickling  the  famous  trout  of  the  pool, 
and  that  it  then  weighed  about  a  pound 
and  a  half.  His  brother  fishermen  who 
have  had  their  hooks  snagged  by  the 
famous  fish  of  the  Eddy  all  aver  that 
their  fish  weighed  anywhere  from  two 
to  five  pounds. 

It  is  hoped  that  my  readers  will  not 
view  the  tickling  episode  as  an  imag- 
inary fish  story,  for  the  experience  is 
not  an  unusual  one;  and  the  writer 
knows  of  a  gentleman  who  caught  a 
creel  full  of  a  species  of  trout  called 
Dolly  Varden  by  first  tickling  them 
with  his  fingers  and  then  closing  his 
hand  on  them.  However,  the  orphan 
was  not  destined  to  be  tickled  to  death. 

Most  of  the  village  anglers  and  not 
a  few  summer  visitors  from  the  city  let 
their  favorite  bait  drift  with  the  cur- 
rent down  through  the  hole  by  the 
stump  or  cast  their  flies  over  it. 

The  village  blacksmith,  who  always 
uses  for  bait  one  of  those  queer  little 
fish  called  chuckleheads  when  after 
big  trout,  has  tried  for  the  orphan 
many  times  and  failed. 

Another  angler,  lantern  in  hand, 
steals  softly  around  the  garden  at 
night,  seeking  dew-worms  or  night- 
walkers — a  great  fish-worm  which 
comes  out  after  the  dew  has  fallen  and 
stretches  himself  over  the  ground,  al- 
ways keeping  his  tail  in  his  hole  and 
disappearing  quickly  at  the  least  jar. 
Although  he  skilfully  places  the  largest 
one  on  the  hook  by  the  collar  and  dan- 
gles it  full  length  in  the  pool,  the  or- 
phan is  not  deceived  by  it  in  the  least. 

Then  the  boy  with  a  tempting,  live 
grasshopper  or  cricket  on  his  hook 
starts  it  sailing  upon  a  chip,  and  when 
the  chip  reaches  the  right  place,  makes 
it  tumble  off  as  naturally  as  if  it  had 
just  hopped  into  the  water;  but  he,  too, 
is  a  failure. 

The  orphan  seems  to  understand  that 
a  hook  is  hidden  in  each  bait.  He  plays 
with  the  chucklehead,  bites  off  the  head 
of  the  cricket  and  the  dangling  end  of 
the  dew-worms  Many  times  the  bare 
hook  is  drawn  up  when  the  angler 
never  knew  he  had  a  bite.  At  other 
times  he  feels  a  tremendous  jerk  and 
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the  next  moment  he  is  trying  to  un- 
tangle the  line  from  the  roots  that 
guard  the  orphan's  home. 

The  one  who  drops  a  young,  wrig- 
gling field  mouse  over  the  pool  by 
moonlight  cannot  tell  what  happened ; 
there  is  one  big  tug  and  then  he  finds 
his  line  hooked  in  a  neighboring  tree,  so 
excitedly  does  he  pull  in  hopes  of  land- 
ing the  big  fish.  After  this  he  gives  it 
up  in  disgust,  as  do  many  others,  who 
go  far  up  the  stream  where  fish  are 


time.  He  does  not  have  much  time  to 
go  fishing,  but  in  his  long  rides  about 
the  country,  if  about  sunset  or  just  be- 
fore sunrise  he  chances  to  be  near  a 
trout  stream,  he  usually  hitches  his 
horse,  limbers  up  his  rod  and  makes  a 
few  casts  over  some  favorite  pool,  with 
every  part  of  which  he  has  become  fa- 
miliar. Thus  it  happens  that,  upon 
coming  back  from  the  bedside  of  a  very 
sick  patient,  early  dawn  finds  him  on 
the  meadow  road,  and  a  glimmer  of 
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more  plentiful,  if  not  so  large  and  fa- 
mous. 

The  village  doctor,  who  always  car- 
ries a  fishing  rod  under  the  seat  of  his 
buggy  and  a  book  of  flies  in  his  pocket, 
is  not  so  easily  discouraged.  The  doc- 
tor is  noted  the  country  over,  not  only 
for  his  skill  in  the  sick  room,  but  also 
as  a  fisherman.  It  is  common  talk 
among  the  loungers  at  the  store  that 
the  doctor  can  cast  a  fly  sixty  or  more 
feet  and  put  it  into  a  silk  hat  every 


water  in  a  distant  pool  tells  him  that 
the  light  is  just  right  to  try  the  famous 
trout. 

With  rod  in  hand  he  stealthily 
creeps  to  the  brook,  some  distance 
above  the  pool,  puts  his  leader  in  soak, 
and  then  selects  a  white  fly  suited  to 
the  dim  light  at  this  time  of  day.  After 
jointing  his  rod  together  he  carefully 
adjusts  his  leader  to  the  line,  the  fly 
to  the  leader,  and  makes  a  few  short 
casts.     Then,  measuring  the  distance 
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carefully  with  his  eye,  with  a  longer 
cast  his  fly  drops  lightly  over  the  cen- 
ter of  the  pool.  At  the  instant  the  fly 
touches  the  water  the  trout  jumps  for 
it.  He  does  not  turn  a  somersault,  as 
small  trout  do,  but  a  big  head  with 
open  mouth  appears  just  above  the  sur- 
face, the  mouth  closes,  the  doctor  gives 
a  short,  quick  jerk  and  is  on  his  feet  in 
an  instant. 

Then  follows  a  battle  royal.  The  fa- 
mous trout  is  fairly  hooked,  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  is  unable  to  reach 
his  favorite  refuge  under  the  roots.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  doctor  finds  it  hard 
to  reel  in  any  of  the  line,  and  his  slen- 
der rod  is  bent  nearly  double.  His 
nerves  thrill  with  delight  as  the  enor- 
mous trout  jumps  entirely  out  of  the 
water  and  shakes  himself  violently  in 
his  attempts  to  free  himself  from  the 
hook. 

Then  the  trout  makes  a  rush  for 
rapid  water,  where  the  current  helps 
him  in  his  resistance,  and  the  reel  fairly 
sings  as  the  doctor  lets  out  a  few  feet 
of  line.  Up  and  down  rushes  the  fish, 
and  coolly  the  doctor  walks  up  and 
down  the  bank,  now  reeling  in  a  bit  of 
line,  now  letting  it  out  again,  but  al- 
ways straining  his  rod  to  what  would 
seem  the  breaking  point,  rather  than 
let  the  fish  reach  the  snags  under  the 
stump.     This  is  repeated  many  times. 


Through  it  all  there  is  not  a  moment 
that  the  tension  is  relaxed,  and,  al- 
though there  are  moments  of  compara- 
tive quiet,  the  quivering,  straining  re- 
sistance never  ceases.  Gradually  the 
rushes  which  tried  nerves  and  tackle 
alike  grow  less  fierce,  and  the  doctor 
reels  in  some  of  the  line.  Then  the  big 
fish  is  drawn  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  gasping,  but  still  struggling. 
Gradually  he  is  led  to  a  quiet,  shallow 
place  at  the  head  of  the  pool.  Now  it  is 
that  the  doctor  hesitates  as  to  what  to 
do,  for  he  has  no  landing  net,  and  a 
false  move  at  this  stage  will  mean  the 
loss  of  the  fish. 

With  the  bent  rod  pointing  over  his 
head,  he  stealthily  draws  the  fish  to  a 
gradually  sloping  sandbar,  and  at  the 
same  time  moves  toward  it,  stoops 
over,  and  is  just  about  to  seize  the  fish 
with  his  hand  when  it  makes  one  more 
struggle  and  the  hook  flies  from  its 
jaw.  Now,  the  doctor,  always  so  calm 
in  the  sick  room,  and  usually  so  cool 
when  landing  a  big  trout,  becomes  ex- 
cited, and  for  once,  throwing  his  rod 
and  dignity  aside,  literally  drops  down 
on  all  fours  in  a  vain  attempt  to  cap- 
ture the  prize,  but  the  orphan  gives  one 
big  flop  in  the  shallow  water  and  is  out 
of  sight;  and  the  sun,  peeping  up  over 
the  horizon,  sees  a  very  wet,  tired  and 
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disgusted  man  untying  his  horse  and 
heading  for  home. 

Refreshed  by  a  cold  plunge,  dry 
clothes  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  the  doctor 
tells  his  wife  and  children  at  the  break- 
fast table  of  his  defeat.  No  one  notices 
that  Jack,  his  sturdy  ten-year-old,  looks 
very  much  interested,  for  he  says 
nothing. 

A  week  later,  hot  and  panting,  he 
comes  rushing  onto  the  lawn,  holding 
an  enormous  fish,  and  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice:  "I  got  him,  papa!  I 
got  him !"  And,  sure  enough,  he  had 
the  orphan  hanging  from  a  forked  stick. 

All  inquiries  failed  to  find  how  he 
was  finally  caught.  It  may  be  that  our 
orphan  became  too  confident  after  his 
last  escape,  and  thus  made  an  easy 
prey. 

Some  of  the  boys  say  that  Jack  spent 
the  week  since  his  father's  failure  wad- 
ing in  the  stream  in  hunting  caddis 
worms,  and  used  the  queer  little  crea- 
tures for  bait. 


Investigation  only  showed  that  a 
long,  stiff  pole  was  found  lying  beside 
the  pool,  with  a  strong  line  and  a  big 
hook  tied  to  it. 

Jack's  mother  thinks  her  boy  was  too 
excited  to  know  how  he  ever  did  land 
the  fish,  for  he  never  told  even  her. 
The  village  blacksmith,  who  first  found 
the  pole,  remarked:  "Just  derricked 
him  out!" 

Thus  ends  the  career  of  Mr.  Trout, 
and  if  you  wish  to  hear  more  about  him 
you  have  only  to  drop  in  at  the  village 
store  where  he  was  taken  to  be 
weighed,  and  where  sundry  groceries 
changed  hands  over  wagers  which  had 
been  made  during  the  long  evenings  of 
the  previous  winter. 

He  had  fought  a  good  fight  and  had 
fulfilled  his  mission  in  the  world,  as  at 
last  on  a  platter  trimmed  with  greens 
he  decorated  the  table  of  one  of  Na- 
ture's noblemen,  who  was  quite  as 
proud  that  his  boy  Jack  had  caught  the 
famous  trout  of  the  Eddy  as  if  he  had 
done  it  himself. 


UNSEAL  MY  LIPS 

Unseal  my  lips  that  thou  hast  sealed  in  vain, — 

Or  thinkest  thou  to  rule  the  tide's  retreat, 

Like  old  Canute,  who  thought  'twere  but  a  kingly  feat, 

As  wave  on  wave  came  crashing  to  the  shore. 
When  thus,  a  sudden  sea,  my  thought  doth  melt, 
Ah,  then  I  know  my  heart  such  need  of  thee  hath  felt. 

And  once  the  waves  were  hushed  on  Gallilee, 
But  this  still  speech  that  runs  from  hill  to  hill 
Hath  never  yet  obeyed  behest  of  mortal  will. 

By  night  swift  dreams^shall  compass  mine  intrigue, 

Though  league  on  league  of  darkness  lie  between, 

Or  all  the  wide-blown  sands  the  Libyan  whirlwinds  glean. 


The  Chance 

By  EDITH  DE  BLOIS  LASKEY. 


IT  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  two 
brothers  to  desire  the  same 
woman.  That  is  an  old  trick  of 
the  satirist,  Fate.  Consequently,  when 
Sam  Nichols  began  to  pay  court  to  the 
girl  whom  his  brother  Tom  had  been 
patiently,  reverently  wooing  for  two 
years,  the  good  people  of  Crag  Cove 
simply  wagged  their  heads  wisely, 
cited  instances  of  similar  complications 
which  had  come  within  the  range  of 
vision  of  themselves  or  their  forebears, 
and  ended  unanimously  with  the  ejacu- 
lation :  "Poor  Tom  I"  For  to  everyone 
who  knew  the  Nichols  boys  the  end  was 
clear  from  the  beginning.  Did  not 
Sam  always  sweep  everything  before 
him?  Had  he  not,  by  means  chiefly  of 
a  certain  glib  cleverness,  outstripped 
Tom  at  school,  over-ridden  him  in 
sport,  and  usurped  that  share  in  their 
father's  confidence  which  seemed  by 
right  to  belong  to  the  elder  son?  It 
was  only  to  be  expected  that  Eunice 
Day  would  be  seen  less  and  less  fre- 
quently with  Tom  and  more  and  more 
often  in  the  company  of  Sam,  until 
before  many  months  she  was  carried  a 
bride  to  a  fine,  large,  white  house  set 
on  a  hill  and  shaded  by  tall  elms,  which 
Sam  had  secured  at  a  tremendous  bar- 
gain as  the  result  of  a  forced  sale.  "Just 
Sam  Nichols*  luck !"  people  said.  And 
no  doubt  many  of  the  girls  of  Crag 
Cove  rather  envied  Eunice  the  privilege 
of  presiding  in  that  stately  mansion. 

As  for  Tom,  he  sank  into  obscurity. 
Always  a  reserved,  diffident  lad,  in 
losing  the  one  precious  prize  for  which 
he  had  ever  consciously  contended  in 
rivalry,  he  seemed  to  lose  whatever 
vestige  of  self-confidence  he  had  pos- 
sessed. It  was  a  pity!  The  love  and 
trust   of   a   woman   would   have   done 


much  to  virilize  his  self-doubting  na- 
ture. As  it  was,  the  tendrils  of  his 
sensitive  spirit  drew  back  withered: 
all  the  forces  of  a  sympathetic  heart, 
a  contemplative  mind,  and  a  moral  be- 
ing of  singular  purity  recoiled  on  them- 
selves and  left  him  shut  off  from  the 
world  of  his  fellows.  The  only  capa- 
bility he  exhibited  was  that  of  silent 
suffering.  He  was  of  the  stuff  from 
which  martyrs  are  made,  but  not  suc- 
cessful men  of  affairs.  Ploddingly,  con- 
scientiously, he  performed  the  duties  of 
an  humble  employee  in  his  father's  shoe 
factory,  and,  when  the  work  of  the  day 
was  over,  took  solitary  walks  about  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  or  shut  himself 
up  in  a  small  room  on  the  top  floor  of 
his  father's  house,  his  one  retreat, 
which  he  allowed  no  one  to  enter. 
"Queer,"  the  neighbors  called  him, 
and  sometimes  they  tapped  their  fore- 
heads slyly  as  he  passed. 

Eunice  Nichols,  in  her  proud  home 
behind  the  elms,  seldom  saw  the  man 
whose  life  had  been  blighted  by  love  of 
her;  for  the  breadth  of  a  little  town 
may  be  as  great  a  barrier  as  a  con- 
tinent to  those  who  will  not  meet,  just 
as  the  circle  of  the  wide  world  is  small 
to  the  love  that  comes  to  claim  its 
own.  She  was  not  without  knowledge 
of  him,  however;  for  there  were  those 
of  her  friends  who  held  that  any  fair 
woman,  however  tender-hearted,  can 
but  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  in  the  fatal 
work  of  her  charms.  So  they  whis- 
pered to  her  occasionally  over  their 
tea  or  sewing  some  bit  of  gossip  about 
Tom's  peculiar  ways,  and,  although 
Eunice  said  little  in  return,  she  did  not 
seem  unwilling  to  listen. 

And  it  was  not  surprising  that  Eu- 
nice found  some  pitiful,  tragic  satisfac- 
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tion  in  the  knowledge  that  the  marks 
of  an  ill-starred  affection  had  never 
faded  from  her  former  lover's  heart. 
For  the  illusion  of  her  own  marriage 
had  vanished  long  since.  Learning  to 
know  her  husband  better,  she  had  come 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  her  place 
in  his  life  was  a  minor  one,  that  he 
had  simply  chosen  her  as  a  fitting  mis- 
tress for  his  house,  a  woman  capable 
of  filling  the  position  of  wife  to  a  man 
of  consequence,  as  he  had  always  in- 
tended to  be.  It  was,  perhaps,  only 
Tom's  attention  to  her  which  had 
made  him  notice  her  and  single  her 
out  from  the  rest.  "Any  other  woman 
would  have  done  just  as  well,"  she 
often  cried  bitterly  to  herself.  "Why 
did  he  not  leave  me  in  peace?"  It  was 
not  that  she  pined  for  his  affection, 
for  she  had  not  been  led  into  her  mar- 
riage by  the  promptings  of  a  true  love. 
Looking  backward,  how  simple  and 
transparent  now  seemed  the  irritating 
insinuations,  the  mysterious  allusions 
by  which  Sam  had  belittled  his  brother 
and  stung  her  pride!  How  cleverly, 
too,  he  had  pushed  his  advantage  at 
just  the  right  moment !  She  had  seen 
him  do  it  since  in  driving  a  bargain, 
and  the  sight  always  gave  her  a  stab 
of  recollection  which  made  her  feel 
more  like  a  chattel  than  ever.  Little 
children's  living,  clinging  hands  might 
have  drawn  her  closer  to  her  husband, 
but  the  tiny  graves  in  the  Hill  Burying- 
ground  did  not  serve  as  a  bond  be- 
tween them;  for  she  could  not  forgive 
his  indifference  to  the  death  of  the 
weak  girl  baby,  while  the  father's  bit- 
ter rage  and  disappointment  over  the 
loss  of  the  boy  who  was  to  have  carried 
on  the  family  name  and  influence  in  the 
business  world  was  a  hard,  morose 
grief  which  repelled  sympathy  and 
utterly  refused  the  consolation  of  ten- 
der, shared  recollections. 

For  thirty  years  Eunice  Nichols  had 
lived  in  the  house  to  which  she  came 
a  bride  of  twenty,  when  one  morning 
her  husband,  as  he  rose  from  the 
breakfast  table,  remarked  with  his 
habitual  abruptness:  "I'm  going  to 
bring  Tom  up  here  this  afternoon." 


The  color  flooded  into  his  wife's 
face,  and  then  receded,  leaving  it  pale. 
"Tom!"  she  said  hesitatingly.  "Why, 
he  never  comes  here." 

"Well,  there's  no  reason  why  he 
shouldn't,  is  there?  Since  Father's 
death  Mary  has  bought  the  house,  and 
there's  no  reason  why  he  should  live 
there.  He's  sick,  you  know — his  lungs 
were  always  weak — and  we  have  more 
room  than  Mary  has  with  that  large 
family.  It's  the  best  thing  to  do.  I 
shall  bring  him  up  to-day.  Get  a 
room  ready." 

Eunice  had  no  answer;  and,  when 
the  door  closed  behind  her  husband, 
she  still  sat  staring  dumbly  before  her. 
.Tom  coming  there  to  stay!  Tom,  who 
had  avoided  her  for  thirty  years,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  same  household ! 
Was  her  husband  blind?  Had  he, 
who  could  retail  so  accurately  for 
years  afterward  the  details  of  a  busi- 
ness transaction,  completely  forgotten 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  had 
obtained  his  wife?  And  why  was  he 
doing  this?  Could  it  be  that  he  was 
actually  considerate  for  Mary's  con- 
venience and  for  Tom's  well-being? 

That  afternoon  Tom  Nichols  was 
visited  unexpectedly  by  his  brother 
Sam,  and  almost  before  poor  Tom, 
sick  and  weak  from  an  attack  of 
coughing,  could  realize  what  was 
happening,  he  was  bundled  into  a  coat 
and  his  nastily  packed  trunk  carried 
down  the  stairs,  while  his  sister,  mys- 
tified and  troubled,  looked  on  or  obeyed 
the  curt  directions  of  her  domineering 
brother  Sam. 

"My  God !"  was  Tom's  cry,  when  he 
came  to  grasp  the  truth.  "Am  I  to 
be  turned  out  of  my  father's  house — 
out  of  my  room,  the  only  place  I  ever 
had?  Keep  me  here,  Mary!  Let  me 
stay  here,  for  the  love  of  Heaven!" 

But  Mary,  like  everyone  else  in  the 
family,  was  the  slave  of  Sam's  will ; 
and  so  poor,  sick  Tom  was  led — al- 
most forced — into  the  carriage  and 
driven  to  the  house  behind  the  elms, 
where  a  white-faced  woman  tried  with 
stiff  and  trembling  lips  to  bid  him  wel- 
come. 
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Thus  it  was  that  Eunice  Day  and 
Tom  Nichols  came  into  each  other's 
lives  again.  At  first  it  was  all  a  hor- 
rible mockery, — the  forced  interchange 
of  civilities,  the  fluttering  attempts  at 
speech.  Gradually,  however,  there 
came  a  change ;  for  years  can  build  no 
abiding  barrier  between  the  truly  con- 
genial. Eunice's  sweet,  delicate  face, 
framed  in  its  soft,  gray  hair,  rose  like 
a  star  on  the  horizon  of  Tom's  barren 
life;  and,  now  that  the  passions  of 
youth  were  burned  out,  he  could  reap 
a  dear  delight  from  her  gentle  presence 
and  her  sympathetic  conversation, 
even  though  he  knew  that  she  was  not 
for  him.  Eunice,  starved  for  the  com- 
panionship which  her  marriage  had  not 
given,  rejoiced  to  find  behind  the  out- 
ward personality  which  the  world 
called  "queer"  that  kindly,  chivalrous 
spirit  which  she  had  known.  Broken 
in  health  he  undoubtedly  was,  a  man 
whose  days  were  numbered,  poorer  in 
spirit  than  in  earlier  days,  crushed, 
indeed,  by  a  lifetime  of  monotonous 
labor  and  stifled  hope.  Yet  it  was  as 
if  she  had  reached  the  one  blessed 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  her  life,  to  drink 
once  more  of  that  kindness  and  com- 
prehension which  she  had  but  tasted 
and  then  left,  alas,  how  hastily ! 

So  the  lovers,  separated  in  youth, 
found  each  other  again.  Sam  was  al- 
ways too  busy  to  spend  social  hours 
with  his  wife;  hence  to  Tom  and  Eu- 
nice were  left  the  evenings  before 
the  fire,  when  Eunice's  needles  softly 
clicked  a  harmonious  undertone  to 
their  speech,  and  Tom,  sitting  in 
the  shadow,  watched  the  trembling 
fire-gleams  as  they  played  across  her 
face.  Sitting  there,  Eunice  gradually 
came  to  consult  with  Tom  about  house- 
hold matters,  which  she  had  never 
dared  intrude  upon  her  husband's  at- 
tention, and  they  drew  from  these  dis- 
cussions of  little  things  that  comfort 
and  encouragement  which  underlies  a 
simple  conversation  between  those  who 
love  and  understand  each  other.  They 
came  to  talk  of  their  youth;  not  of 
those  two  short  years  which  each  re- 
membered so  well,  but  of  the  days  be- 


fore that,  of  the  merry-makings  enjoyed 
by  their  set  of  young  people  in  the 
little  town,  recalling  old  jokes,  retelling 
old  anecdotes.  Then,  once,  when  they 
had  sat  silent  for  a  long  time,  Eunice 
spoke  of  the  little  graves  on  the  Hill — 
of  the  fair,  vigorous  boy — of  the  sweet, 
sickly  little  girl ;  and  Tom  touched  the 
chord  of  her  grief  so  gently  and  ten- 
derly that  it  eased  her  pain.  So  they 
sat  and  talked  until  late.  It  might  have 
been  their  own  fire-side ;  it  might  have  ' 
been  their  common  grief. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  business  matter 
that,  about  half  a  year  after  Tom's 
coming,  called  Sam  Nichols  to  N.ew 
York  for  a  week.  When  he  returned, 
his  wife  met  him  at  the  door  with  pale 
and  anxious  face.  "Tom  is  very  sick," 
she  whispered.  "He  won't  live,  I'm 
afraid." 

Her  husband  started.  "What!"  he 
thundered.  "I  thought  he  was  good 
for  six  months  yet !" 

The  woman  shrunk  before  the  rough- 
ness of  his  speech.  "His  heart,"  she 
faltered. 

"His  heart!  Great  Scott!  Have 
you  had  the  doctor?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  He  left  some  med- 
icine for  the  attacks.  I  must  go  up.  1 
don't  dare  leave  him." 

"Yes,  go  back  quick !  I'm  going 
over  to  get  John  Morton.  What  a  fool 
I've  been  to  waste  so  much  time !" 

"Get  Mr.  Morton,  the  lawyer! 
Why?"  exclaimed  his  wife. 

"To  make  his  will.  Good  Lord, 
what  do  you  suppose  I  brought  him 
here  for,  anyway?  For  you  to  cos- 
set?" There  was  a  sneer  in  his  laugh. 
He  seized  his  hat  and  hurried  out  of 
the  door. 

Eunice  stood  still  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  with  her  hand  pressed  against 
her  heart,  which  was  beating  strangely, 
like  that  poor,  strained  heart  in  the 
room  above.  This  was  the  explana- 
tion, then.  It  was  for  Tom's  share  in 
his  father's  estate  that  her  husband 
had  brought  him  there.  He  had  not 
forgotten  the  story  of  the  past,  either. 
His  jeering  speech  had  shown  that. 
Too  utterly  indifferent  to  her  to  object 
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himself  to  the  presence  in  their  home 
of  his  wife's  early  lover,  he  treated 
their  feelings  with  deliberate  disre- 
gard and  scorn.  Thus  lay  clear  in  all 
its  cold  meanness  the  one  act  of  her 
husband  which  she  had  thought  might 
have  proceeded  from  sincere  if  over- 
officious  kindness. 

She  turned  and,  slowly  mounting  the 
stairs,  entered  Tom's  chamber.  The 
sick  man  lay  asleep.  Sometimes  he 
moaned;  sometimes  his  eyelids  quiv- 
ered as  if  in  pain.  Eunice  moved 
quietly  about;  she  lowered  the  shade 
over  the  light,  she  raised  the  window 
to  freshen  the  air,  she  folded  back  a 
quilt  which  seemed  to  lie  too  heavy 
upon  the  sleeper  in  that  warm  spring 
night.  All  the  time  her  thoughts 
dwelt  with  that  pale  face  on  the  pillow. 
She  could  foresee  the  scene  that  would 
so  soon  follow — the  lawyer's  pom- 
posity, her  husband's  hard,  eager  face, 
and  the  dying  man,  too  weak  to  know, 
tracing  his  signature  with  nerveless 
hand.  Of  course,  such  a  will  might  be 
broken;  but  who  would  dare  to  stand 
out  against  Sam,  whose  word  in  family 
affairs  was  law?  Ah,  why  had  she  not 
told  Tom  by  what  means  Sam  had 
robbed  him  of  her?  Why  had  she  not 
foreseen,  to  warn  him,  that  he  might, 


even  at  death's  door,  resist  this  last  ag- 
gression? How  she  longed  to  help 
him  win  one  victory  at  least  in  that 
frustrate  life  of  his !  She  felt  as  if 
she  would  give  her  soul  to  aid  him. 

Suddenly,  as  she  gazed,  that  strange 
change  which  she  had  come  to  know 
began  to  steal  across  his  face.  In- 
stinctively, with  throbbing  pulses,  she 
reached  for  the  medicine  bottle.  Just 
then  steps  sounded  on  the  flagging  out- 
side. A  thought,  piercing  and  awful, 
flashed  through  her  mind.  Her  blood 
seemed  to  freeze,  her  muscles  to 
stiffen,  but  her  brain  was  agonizingly 
clear.  Could  she  indeed  help  him? 
Had  her  chance  come  in  this  terrible 
way?  A  hoarse  sound  of  voices  rose 
from  the  room  below.  She  set  the 
bottle,  unopened,  back  in  its  place,  and 
sank  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed. 

"Forgive  me — forgive  me — God !" 
she  pleaded  brokenly,  and  murmuring 
"Tom— Tom— "  in  the  tender  tone  that 
his  conscious  ears  had  never  heard,  she 
drew  his  poor  head  to  her  breast. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  later  that  her 
husband  and  the  lawyer  came  up  the 
stairs.  She  met  them  composedly  at 
the  door.*  "Hush,"  she  said,  "he  is 
dead."  And  there  was  a  smile  upon  her 
face. 


THE    SPENDTHRIFT 

By  JAMES  OWEN  TRYON 

For  many  a  day  I   wandered 
My  garden  ways,  alone, 

And  all  their  wealth  I  squandered. 
For  was  it  not  mine  own? 

With  hands  not  made  for  keeping 

I  -lavished  of  the  best, 
And  yet  I  left  none  weeping 

That  I  should  take  the  quest. 


Would  that  I  had  one  flower 
For  her  who  bids  me  live ! 

But  barren  is  her  bower 
And  naught  have  I  to  give. 


Chanteceer"  as  presented  by  M.  Guitry 


ROSTAND'S    CHANTECLER 

By  EDMOND  MARQUAND 


'I  am  in  love  with  luxury; 

The  love  of  the  sun  hath  won  for  me 

The    splendid    and    the    beautiful." 


SO  wrote  Sappho;  so  might  have 
written  Edmond  Rostand  of  him- 
self. A  rhapsodist,  he,  of  the 
luxuriousness  of  the  inanimate;  but 
when  he  is  not  so  rhapsodizing  how  he 
smells  of  the  midnight  oil ! 

Chanticleer  is  the  most  over-labored 
literary  production  that  I  know  of, 
mingled  with  spontaneous  outbursts  of 
splendid    impressionism. 

Hailed  as  "one  of  the  keenest  satires 
on  humanity  ever  written,"  it  is,  in  all 
that  it  reflects  of  humanity  about  as 
trite  and  uninspired  as  anything  could 
be.  Here  is  no  ravisher  of  the  crown 
of  Aristophanes. 

But  let  us  take  seriously  the  advise- 
ment of  the  prologue  that  it  is  Sunday 
on  the  farm,  and  the  human  population 
have  gone  for  the  day.  The  barn- 
yard becomes  the  world,  its  most 
trivial  belongings  the  serious  setting 
of  the  piece.  And  never  was  there 
such  a  glorification  of  minutiae.  We 
expect  to  see  the  bee  take  a  derrick 
to  lower  the  pollen  from  the  honey- 
suckle. A  magnifying  glass,  indeed, 
has  been  dropped  between  our  eyes 
and  the  stage. 

The  personages  of  the  drama  are  not 
men  and  women  masquerading  in 
feathers,  but  farm  fowls  endowed  with 
human  speech  and  sentiments  as  a  con- 
cession to  our  dulness  and  that  we 
might  understand  the  story. 

Chanticleer  himself  is  never  less 
human  and  more  a  gorgeous  fowl  than 
in  the  midst  of  his  vaunting  hymn  to 
the  sun.  And  the  little  chick  is  never 
more  a  chick  and  less  a  human  child 
than    when   he    gets    choked   over   his 


big  name  from  Roman  history — "Cali — 
cali — gu — gu — gula."  The  old  hen 
poking  her  head  out  of  the  basket  to 
utter  a  sententious  old  saw  is  the  very 
apotheosis  of  an  old  hen.  It  might  not 
seem  so  on  the  stage,  but  so  it  appears 
from  a  reading  of  the  play. 

Scratching  for  chance  morsels  of 
food  is  the  serious  business  of  life,  and 
the  gravity  with  which  the  lines  are 
interrupted  to  run  for  a  grain  of  corn 
is  a  part  of  the  drollery  of  the  piece. 

The  humorousness  of  the  thing  is 
not  the  humorousness  of  human  but  of 
barnyard  life.  This  man,  Rostand,  has 
saturated  himself  with  the  comicality 
of  la  basse-cour,  and  touched  it  with 
the  poetry  of  rural  atmosphere — which, 
in  quite  a  French  fashion,  seems  to  him 
to  be  synonymous  with  "Nature." 

In  the  instantaneousness  with  which 
it  creates  an  atmosphere,  almost  from 
the  first  line  of  the  prologue,  and  en- 
velopes us  in  a  world  of  imagination, 
it  is  splendidly  creative  poetry.  So  also 
is  its  vital,  impressionistic  use  of  de- 
scriptive epithet.  It  is  poetical  in  the 
field  of  its  observation,  in  its  enthusi- 
asm and  its  drollery. 

A  description  of  the  play  and  its 
manner  of  presentation  on  the  stage 
would  tend  to  give  quite  a  different  im- 
pression. Such  a  description  reveals 
all  its  grotesquerie  and  clumsiness,  its 
overloading  with  machinery  and  gen- 
eral submergence  of  the  idea  in  its 
mere   externals. 

And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  great 
danger  of  the  stage-production  of  the 
piece;  but  of  that  we  are  not  at  all 
competent  to  speak.     It  may  be  that 
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the  thing  is  so  finely  done  that  the 
poetry  of  it  remains  in  spite  of  this 
mass  of  curiosity-provoking  mechan- 
ism and  external  oddity,  not  to  say 
monstrosity. 

It  is,  however,  so  obvious  that  it  needs 
no  hearing  of  the  piece  to  be  very  sure 
that  it  leaves  but  small  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  the  actor's  art. 

The  Greek  Drama  exalted  the  poet. 
The  actor  was  little  more  than  a  rhap- 
sodist,  and  spoke  in  hollow  fashion 
through  a  great,  staring,  immovable 
mask.  The  pre-Elizabethan  drama 
subjected  both  actor  and  poet  to  the 
tale  itself.  The  actor  became  a  mere 
mummer,  and,  deservedly  enough, 
was  held  in  no  public  estimation. 

The  Elizabethan  drama  emancipated 
both  actor  and  poet,  while  in  the  post- 
Elizabethan  drama  the  actor  Avould 
seem  to  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of 
tale  and  poet  alike. 

This  piece  would  seem  to  reduce  the 
actor  to  the  plane  of  a  mere  mummer, 
all  the  fineness  of  the  lines  may  give 
him  opportunity  for  declamation,  while 
it  exalts  all  the  other  producing  ele- 
ments— the  poet,  the  tale  and  the  stage- 
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Cut  oe  hen  eating,  showing  the 
mechanism 

manager,  including  under  this  last 
general  appellation  the  work  of  cos- 
tuming and  scene-making. 

For  this  reason  Chanticleer  must  re- 
main unique, — an  oddity.     In  deliber- 
ately   sacrificing   the    personality    and 
art  of  the  actor,  the  author  has  thrown 
aside  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant elements  in  dramatic  pre- 
sentation, and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  this  can  be  success- 
fully done  save  as  a  very  great 
novelty.     The   same   kind   of! 
thing  could  not  be  done  manyl 
times  and  succeed. 

But  however  faulty  this 
may  be  as  a  dramatic  ideal 
we  cannot  but  welcome  it  as 
a  re-emancipation  of  the  poet 
■ — a  much-needed  reassertion 
of  his  superiority  to  the  actor 
For  it  is  just  this  tremendous 
exaggeration  of  the  actor's! 
share  in  making  the  drama— 
an  exaggeration  which  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  com- 
mercialism that  finds  the  star- 
ring of  a  favorite  profitable— \ 
it  is  this  exaggeration  of  the ' 
actor's  part,  I  say,  which  has 
brought  playwriting  to  so  lo^ 
a  stage  among  us. 

Chanticleer,     therefore,     11 
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every  phase  of  its  production,  furnishes 
food  for  serious  thought  to  the  dra- 
matic and  critical  world. 

Of  the  characters,  the  black-bird  is 
the  mocking  mischief-maker;  the  dog 
the  easy-going,  philosophic  optimist; 
the  guinea  fowl  the  vain  snob ;  the  hen- 
pheasant  is  the  eternal  feminine, 
Chanticleer  is  self-sufficient  masculin- 
ity, while  the  gamecock  plays  the  part 
of  deceptive  friend  and  heavy  villain 
generally. 

The    piece    opens    with    a    prologue 


ful  hen-pheasant  who  is  also  ardently 
wooed  by  a  gamecock. 

The  second  act  presents  the  most 
admired  scenic  effort  of  the  piece.  It 
shows  the  great  branch  of  a  blasted  old 
pine  tree  stretching  across  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest.  Perched  in  the  branches,  hu- 
man size,  are  the  birds  of  the  night, 
and  the  owl  proceeds  to  call  their  roll. 

These  birds  declaim  the  hymn  of 
the  night  and  then  conspire  among 
themselves  to  get  rid  of  Chanticleer, 
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which  is  very  charming  and  intended 
to  put  the  audience  en  rapport  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  play.  The  first  act 
is  at  sunrise  in  the  barnyard.  After 
some  preliminary  chatter  and  barnyard 
gossip,  Chanticleer  enters,  hailed  as  a 
very  king,  and,  perched  on  the  wall, 
chants  a  hymn  to  the  sun.  This  hymn 
is  a  lyric  of  the  most  luxurious  im- 
agery and  in  it  the  author  is  at  his  best. 
Chanticleer's  recitation  is  interrupted 
by  the  sarcastic  gibes  of  the  blackbird. 
Chanticleer  falls  in  love  with  a  beauti- 


for,  they  argue,  if  he  is  destroyed  who 
calls  the  sun  to  rise,  there  will  be  no 
more  day,  and  they,  as  rulers  of  the 
night,  will  have  uninterrupted  sway. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the 
audience  to  be  sympathetically  inter- 
ested in  such  a  conflict,  so  that  not 
only  is  there  no  magnetism  of  an 
actor's  personality,  but  there  is  also 
no  sympathy  compelling  neutral  action 
to  maintain  interest.  All  depends  on 
novelty   and   poetic   charm. 

In  the  third  act  Chanticleer  learns  of 
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the  conspiracy  and  fights  a  duel  with 
the  gamecock,  killing  him  in  a  great 
battle  and  in  spite  of  his  prowess  and 
great  spurs.  Chanticleer's  heart  is, 
however,  so  saddened  by  the  treachery 
of  this  false  friend  that  he  loses  his 
optimism.  The  hen-pheasant,  who  is 
the  prize  for  which  the  duel  is  fought, 
dutifully  confers  her  love  upon  the  win- 
ner of  the  battle. 

This  love  proves  to  be  the  undoing 
of  Chanticleer.  In  the  indulgence  of 
its  softness,  he  fails  to  rise  to  greet 
the  sun,  and  this  awful  catastrophe  is 
the  culminating  tragedy  of  the  piece! 

When  the  play  is  presented  in  this 
country  its  success  in  Paris  and  the 
wonderful  stage  effects,  especially  the 
ingenious  costuming,  will  go  far  toward 
giving  it  immense  popularity.  It  is 
more  than  doubtful,  however,  if  so 
poetical  a  piece  will  stand  translating 
very  well  and  the  charm  of  the  lines, 
including  a  wealth  of  rhyme,  will  of 
necessity  be  lost  in  anything  but  a 
French    rendering. 

As  to  the  costuming,  facts  and  fig- 
ures  concerning  it   is   still   good   news 


in  Parisian  journals.  The  public  does 
not  seem  to  tire  of  the  number  of  me- 
tres of  this  and  kilograms  of  that  have 
gone  into  the  construction  of  this  and 
that  piece  of  stage  furniture.  "Un  coq 
de  race  ordinaire  a  environ  oui,  40  a 
oui,  50  de  hauteur,"  etc.  All  of  which 
is  very  edifying  and  serves  to  feed  the 
wonder  of  the  populace. 

For  nearly  a  decade  rumors  and 
stories  as  to  the  production  have  been 
afloat.  Strange  tales  have  been  al- 
lowed to  leak  out  from  Cambo  where 
M.  Rostand  has  been  at  work.  The 
French  are  past  masters  in  the  fine 
art  of  advertising. 

Now  it  is  M.  Edel,  now  it  is  Coque- 
lin,  now  it  is  Frohman  or  Massenet 
who  has  been  seen  in  serious  confer- 
ence with  the  great  dramatic  author. 

Again  there  is  an  important  meet- 
ing between  MM.  Hertz,  Jean  Coque- 
lin,  Edel  and  Rostand.  Everything, 
the  public  is  told,  is  being  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  secrecy!  This  secrecy 
does  not  prevent  the  public  from  learn- 
ing that  over  two  hundred  preliminary 
sketches  of  the  stage  setting  were 
made  before  success  was  reached,  that 
the  original  model  for  Chanticleer  is 
already  sacredly  guarded  as  a  price- 
less relic,  thatM.  Rostand  sent  a  dis- 
patch to  M.  Edel  at  Porte-Saint-Martin 
to  the  effect  that  "the  designs  of  Edel 
idealize  my  work,"  and  that  M.  Edel 
in  a  transport  of  joy  requests  the  ori- 
ginal autograph  of  the  dispatch  and 
has  it  framed  as  the  choicest  souvenir 
in  his  studio.  We  are  permitted  to 
learn,  so  profound  is  the  secrecy,, 
what  vast  sum  the  American  impres- 
sario  has  paid  for  the  American  rights 
of  production,  etc.,  etc. 

As  the  result  of  all  this  cunning 
publicity  the  first  night  of  the  piece 
was  a  world  event!  The  very  scratch 
of  the  pen  of  the  recluse  in  rural 
Cambo  was  heard  around  the  world ! 

To  add  to  what  was  already  the 
superlative  of  publicity  the  opening 
of  the  piece  finds  the  author  plunged 
into  two  law  suits,  one  with  a  Chicago 
millionaire  for  plagiarism  and  the 
other  for  use  of  certain  designs.  In 
fact,    the    play    comes    pretty    near    to 
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filling  the  horizon  of  the  French 
journalist.  And  the  waves  of  all  this 
excitement,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  press,  are  permitted  to  dash  upon 
our  own  shores ! 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  Chanti- 
cleer will  not  be  a  money-losing  propo- 
sition. In  the  meanwhile  Paris  is, 
for  the  moment,  the  metropolitan 
centre  of  the  theatrical  world,  and  all 
other  places  are  provincial  cities  that 
must  await  their  turn  for  as  good  an 
imitation  of  the  original  as  may  be 
produced. 

All  this  furnishes  food  and  to  spare 
for  the  cynic,  but  that  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  Rostand  has  again  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  play  that  is  at  the 
same  time  a  piece  of  literature. 


Le  paon,  the  peacock 


A  Prophecy  for  the  Future 


By  D.  N.  GRAVES 


IT  has  been  said  that  prophecy  is 
dead,  and  the  kind  of  prophecy 
that  depends  for  its  inspiration 
upon  dreams,  and  soothsayers,  and  fish- 
wives is  dead,  and  well  so. 

But  there  is  a  new,  and  better,  proph- 
ecy alive  in  the  world  to-day  —  a 
prophecy  founded  upon  reason,  upon 
logic,  and,  perhaps  also,  upon  intui- 
tion; and  he  who  possesses  the  gift  of 
this  new  prophecy  rolls  away  the  mys- 
terious curtain  which  divides  the  pres- 
ent from  the  future,  and  lays  hold  upon 
the  golden  thread  of  purpose  that  is  in- 
terwoven with  the  great  scheme  of 
things,  and  there  comes  to  him  a  more 
and  more  intimate  touch  and  a  keener 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  pur- 
poses of  life.  This  new  prophecy  is  so 
little  like  the  prophecy  of  old  that  I 
hesitate  even  to  call  it  prophecy,  and 
much  prefer  the  greater  word,  "vision." 

It  takes  but  an  instant  to  flash  a  vi- 
sion upon  the  imagination,  but  some- 
where back  of  this  flash  there  must  be 
a  dynamo,  and  I  wish,  so  far  as  I  may, 
to  offer  you  a  prophecy  flashed  by  the 
dynamic  power  of  reason,  and  so  to 
make  of  this  vision  a  living,  tangible 
thing,  to  the  end  that  we  may  see,  and, 
seeing,  believe. 

This  prophecy  which  I  hope  to  focus 
for  you  has  to  do  with  the  tremendous 
power  that  is  destined  to  be  exercised 
upon  the  world  by  publicity — by  printed 
words. 

Printed  words  already  bring  into  our 
lives  an  influence  and  a  power  that  we 
rarely,  if  ever,  stop  to  analyze.  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  our  daily  newspapers 
and  hourly  mails,  to  cables  under  the 
seas  and  cobwebs  of  wires  over  the 
lands,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  con- 
ceive that  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
there  were  no  printed  words;  when  the 
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sole  communication  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  was  by  word 
of  mouth  and  limited  to  the  reach  of 
the  human  voice. 

Not  until  four  hundred  years  ago  did 
printed  words  begin  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  world.  Since  then,  year 
by  year,  the  printed  word  has  grown 
into  power.  Generation  by  generation 
the  experience  of  man  has  been  treas- 
ured up  in  these  printed  words,  and  the 
sum  of  each  of  the  world's  years  of  toil 
and  joy  and  experience  has  been  etched 
in  this  great  book  of  human  life. 

And  as  this  volume  has  grown  with 
the  years,  so  also  has  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  interpret  it  increased  through 
broader  and  more  universal  education, 
until  now  the  influence  of  printed  words 
is  raised  to  the  — nth  power,  and  they 
have  become  the  mightiest  agency  of 
mankind.  And,  what  is  infinitely  im- 
portant, this  wonderful  power  of  printed 
words  makes  for  the  uplifting  of  man- 
kind, for.  the  betterment  of  life.  Car- 
lyle  says,  "Writing  is  the  most  mar- 
velous of  all  things  man  has  devised. 
With  the  art  of  writing  the  true  reign 
of  miracles  for  mankind  commenced." 

From  printed  words  we  gather  unto 
ourselves  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  years  that  have  gone  before. 
They  bring  to  us  visions  of  other  ages 
and  of  other  peoples.  They  are  the 
moving  pictures  of  events  that  would' 
otherwise  be  hidden  in  the  shadows  of 
the  years.  They  flash  light  upon  the  im- 
agination, the  hopes,  the  passions,  the 
aspirations  and  the  deeds  of  a  younger 
world.  They  quicken  again  for  us  the 
heart-beats  of  the  multitudes  of  an- 
other day.  They  speak  to  us  of  the 
despair  of  mankind  as  it  sweat  through 
the  toiling  centuries.  They  shriek  of 
the  hatred  and  agony  of  blood-stained 
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war;  they  gibber  of  the  loathesomeness 
of  disease,  and  they  whisper  to  us  of 
the  loves  that  have  been  the  nectar  of 
life  since  they  began. 

Printed  words  join  us  to  all  that  has 
been  before ;  they  are  the  mighty  links 
that  bind  together  the  centuries — the 
wireless  messages  from  the  dead  to  the 
living.  Printed  words  enable  each  new 
generation  to  lay  the  bottom  stone  of 
its  foundations  in  the  still  wet  cement 
of  the  capstone  of  the  preceding  one. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  greatest  func- 
tion of  printed  words  to  materialize  for 
us  the  spirits  of  the  past,,  and  to  tell  us 
of  the  wonders  of  the  years  on  which 
the  sun  has  forever  set,  but  to  tell  us 
also  of  the  living,  breathing,  hopeful, 
joyful  present.  They  bring  home  to  us 
the  strivings  and  the  problems  of  the 
every  day  of  our  own  life  and  time. 

No  workshop  is  so  far  away,  no 
problem  upon  which  a  human  mind  is 
at  work  is  so  intricate  and  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  but  that  some  inkling, 
some  knowledge  of  it,  filters  to  us 
through  printed  words,  and  encourage- 
ment floods  back  again  to  the  worker 
from  this  knowledge  that  the  world 
knows  and  waits.  Printed  words  play 
upon  our  heartstrings  with  news  of 
calamities  at  the  other  side  of  theworld, 
and  printed  words  carry  back  again, 
sympathy  and  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
afflicted. 

Printed  words  set  us  down  beside  the 
mighty  deeds  that  are  being  done  by 
man  in  every  corner  of  the  earth.  They 
drop  us  into  the  great  ditch  that  is  des- 
tined to  make  separate  continents  of 
North  and  South  America.  They  carry 
us  over  the  frozen  wastes  with  Peary  to 
the  apex  of  the  earth;  they  set  us  be- 
side the  physician  who  demonstrates  a 
new  victory  over  death ;  they  introduce 
us  to  the  great  parliaments  of  the  world 
and  bring  us  into  intimate  touch  with 
every  human  endeavor.  They  broaden 
put  the  human  mind  until  its  interests 
and  its  sympathies  reach  around  the 
world,  and  until  we  are  in  a  sense  one 
people. 

Printed  words  are  doing  more  than 
any  other  human  force  to  hasten  the 
great  millennium  when  we  shail  all  be 


brothers  and  the  interest  of  one  shall 
become  the  interest  of  all. 

As  a  concrete  evidence  of  their  power 
for  good  there  is  abroad  in  the  world 
to-day  a  new  conception  of  honor  and 
honesty  in  business.  Even  within  the 
past  five  years  the  whele  people  have 
assumed  a  higher  attitude  toward  thine 
and  mine.  The  searchlight  of  publicity 
has  been  turned  into  the  dark,  ratty 
corners  of  commercial  life,  and  there 
has  been  a  scurrying  of  unclean  meth- 
ods and  dishonest  graft  as  brings  a 
saner  and  sunnier  spirit  and  observance 
into  the  traffic  of  the  world. 

This  has  become  a  house-cleaning 
time  for  the  great  corporations.  The 
window  curtains,  which  have  made  se- 
cret their  places  of  business,  have  come 
down  and  the  sunshine  of  publicity 
floods  in ;  the  soft  rugs  that  have  muf- 
fled the  footfalls  of  those  who  crept 
stealthily  away  from  the  vaults  with 
stolen  gains  have  been  hung  upon  the 
line ;  the  secret  ledgers  have  been  given 
to  the  flames,  and  the  burglar-alarm 
has  been  once  more  put  in  order.  All 
of  this  is  only  one  manifestation  of  the 
tremendous  power  for  good  of  the 
printed  word. 

Everyone  here  is  interested  in  some 
manner  in  this  great  power  of  printed 
words — in  publicity.  Publicity  means 
advertising,  and  in  their  final  analysis 
all  printed  words  are  advertising. 

The  most  interesting  possibilities  of 
advertising  are  connected  with  com- 
mercial life  —  with  the  marketing  of 
things — for  here  it  touches  us  closest  to 
our  pocketbooks.  There  is  no  other 
field  for  the  use  of  printed  words  which 
has  widened  so  enormously  within  the 
past  few  years  as  has  this  one.  Even 
yet,  however,  the  commercial  world  is 
not  awake  to  the  tremendous  power  of 
this  giant  of  traffic — this  mighty  builder 
of  business;  but  the  alarm  clock  is  set 
and  the  appointed  hour  draws  near. 

Here,  then,  is  the  prophecy  for  the 
future : 

I  have  a  vision,  and  it  is  of  a  day 
when  practically  the  whole  business  of 
the  earth  will  be  conducted  with  the 
printed  word ;  when  every  commercial 
need  of  mankind  will  be  told  in  print, 
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and  when  all  the  goods  of  the  earth 
will  be  offered  in  print;  when  the  ter- 
rific waste  of  time  and  effort,  the 
weary  traveling  up  and  down  in  the 
land  with  mountains  of  samples,  will 
no  longer  be  known,  and  when  the 
salesman  shall  no  longer  be  a  wan- 
derer on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  may 
once  more  live  the  life  of  a  sane  and  in- 
telligent being;  when  he  who  has  goods 
to  sell  will  offer  them  in  black  and 
white,  and  with  such  a  keen  perception 
of  exact  proportion  and  of  truth  as  will 
enable  the  buyer  to  cover  his  needs, 
with  no  chance  of  disappointment ; 
when  the  buyer  will  state  his  needs, 
also  in  black  and  white,  with  such  a 
clear  discrimination  as  will  leave  no 
room  for  misunderstanding. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  disturbed  ant- 
hill, and  noticed  the  thousands  of  ants 
scurrying  all  about,  apparently  without 
any  sense  of  direction  or  purpose,  every 
one  of  them  on  the  run,  climbing  over 
and  under  one  another,  and  accomplish- 
ing nothing  whatever  with  aU  their 
haste  and  effort? 

If  the  earth  could  be  put  under  a 
microscope  I  imagine  our  commercial 
edifice  would  appear  quite  as  disturbed 
as  the  ant-hill,  and  the  traveling  men 
who  sell  the  output  of  our  factories  and 
mills  and  stores  would  seem  much  like 
the  ants.  No  doubt  it  has  occurred  to 
you,  as  it  has  to  me,  that  in  the  final 
equation  of  business,  traveling  sales- 
men create  no  added  demand  —  that 
consumption  finally  depends  only  upon 
the  buying  capacity  of  the  people.  If 
all  the  traveling  men  were  taken  off  the 
road,  the  demand  for  goods  and  the 
power  to  consume  would  remain  there 
just  the  same, — and  here  there  is  an- 
other flash  of  the  same  prophecy — a  vi- 
sion of  the  traveling  salesman  of  the 
future. 

Let  me  give  you  my  ideal  of  a  travel- 
ing salesman.  We  send  to  a  half-dozen 
or  more  of  the  great  publications  of  the 
country  an  electro  five  and  a  half  by 
eight  inches,  which  tells  in  terse,  con- 
vincing and  truthful  words  of  the  goods 
we  have  to  sell.  The  great  printing 
presses  are  set  in  motion  ;  barrels  of  ink 
and  miles  upon  miles  of  paper  are  fed 


into  them ;  and  upon  a  given  day  not 
one,  not  ten,  not  a  hundred,  but  mil- 
lions of  salesmen  are  offering  our  goods 
to  the  world. 

These  salesmen  invade  the  great 
cities ;  they  walk  with  the  mailman  into 
the  high  buildings;  they  pass  through 
the  outer  offices,  and  no  office  boy  pre- 
sumes to  ask  their  names  or  business ; 
unchallenged,  they  invade  the  inner 
sanctum  of  business  and  stand  at  the 
desk  of  the  man  who  does,  and  talk  to 
him  of  our  goods  in  our  own  words  and 
in  our  own  way.  They  enter  the  pala- 
tial homes  of  the  rich  and  sit  in  the 
beautiful  libraries,  and  in  hours  of  leis- 
ure speak  of  our  plant  and  the  goods  it 
produces.  They  swarm  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  and  hamlets,  and 
wherever  there  are  people  who  have 
use  for  our  goods  there  they  are  pres- 
ent. They  ride  in  the  rural  delivery 
wagons  through  storm  and  sunshine 
over  all  the  roads  of  the  country,  stop- 
ping at  the  comfortable  farm  firesides, 
and  bringing  to  these  people  a  touch  of 
the  greater  and  busier  world  outside, 
and  a  knowledge  of  and  a  desire  for  the 
goods  we  are  making.  They  hail  the 
miners  in  the  far  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains  ;  they  make  interest  with  the 
woodmen  in  the  depths  of  the  forest; 
they  follow  the  wagon  trails  into  the 
deserts,  and  they  go  down  to  the  sea 
with  fishermen  and  sponge-gatherers. 
Another  week  and  they  are  afloat  on  all 
the  seas,  and,  shortly,  in  all  the  world 
wherever  one  or  two  are  gathered  to- 
gether, or  where  a  man  may  be  who 
reads  the  language,  there  these  sales- 
men are  counted  present  and  every- 
where they  tell  the  story  of  our  busi- 
ness and  of  the  value  of  our  goods,  and 
these  salesmen  are  Printed  Words. 

These  salesmen  send  no  salary  de- 
mands to  our  offices ;  they  forward  no 
expense  accounts  to  us ;  they  carry  no 
loads  of  samples ;  they  pay  no  railroad 
fares  and  no  hotel  bills ;  they  entertain 
no  buyers ;  they  graft  neither  upon  us 
nor  upon  our  customers ;  there  is  no 
misrepresentation  of  our  business  or  of  | 
our  wares ;  our  undertakings  are  pre 
sented  to  the  world  on  the  same  plane|j 
of  honor  and  integrity  of  purpose  that 
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we  have  adopted  as  a  standard  for  our 
own  personal  dealings — and  again  I  say 
these  salesmen  are  PRINTED  WORDS. 

Is  this  vision  Utopian?  Does  it  seem 
to  be  only  a  speculation  of  the  imag- 
ination? If  so,  we  have  failed  to  note 
many  things  which  point  with  definite 
and  unerring  finger  to  the  coming  of 
this  very  thing. 

Even  during  the  past  ten  years  there 
has  been  such  a  wonderful  evidence  of 
the  growing  power  and  use  of  printed 
words  in  the  business  life  of  the  world 
as  staggers  the  imagination. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  new  publications  which 
have  come  into  existence  during  the 
past  decade?  Why  have  many  of  them 
jumped,  even  in  a  few  months,  to  a  cir- 
culation unbelievable  a  few  years  ago? 
Why  are  the  older  publications  print- 
ing twice  and  three  times  the  number 
of  pages  at  one-half  the  subscription 
price  of  ten  years  ago?  Why  are 
the  circulations  doubling  within  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  and  why  have 
newspapers  grown  in  number  and  cir- 
culation with  each  succeeding  day,  and 
so  increased  in  size  and  space  that  the 
Sunday  editions  are  a  tax  to  the  mind' 
and  a  burden  to  the  soul?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  circulations  running  into 
millions? 

There  is  one  reason  and  one  meaning 
for  all  this,  and  just  one :  It  is  because 
of  the  increased  use  and  power  of 
printed  words  in  the  world's  traffic. 

The  publishing  business  of  the  world 
has  been  revolutionized  —  actually  re- 
versed— during  the  past  few  years  by 
this  influence.  Originally,  magazines 
were  printed  and  sold  for  the  fiction 
they  contained,  and  the  advertising  was 
incidental.  To-day  they  are  valuable 
by  reason  of  the  advertising  they  con- 
tain, and  the  fiction  is  incidental. 

These  publications  remind  me  of  the 
definition  of  a  peninsula  which  I  learned 
when  a  boy — they  are  a  small  body  of 
reading  matter  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  advertising. 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Dooley  wonders 
when  publishers  will  get  over  their 
foolishness,  anyway,  and  cut  out  the 
reading  matter  altogether. 


If  further  proof  were  needed  of  the 
growing  use,  power  and  influence  of 
printed  words,  we  would  find  it  in  gov- 
ernment reports.  The  United  States  is 
in  the  business  of  carrying  printed  and 
written  words.  In  1880  it  collected 
thirty-three  million  dollars  for  this  ser- 
vice. In  1908  it  collected  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  million  dollars,  and, 
mind  you,  during  this  period  letter 
postage  had  been  reduced  from  three 
cents  to  two  cents,  and  the  rate  on 
printed  words  from  four  cents  per 
pound  to  one  cent  per  pound. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  the  mail- 
order business  is  another  concrete  evi- 
dence. These  mail-order  houses  employ 
no  traveling  salesmen,  they  show  no 
samples  of  their  wares  and  they  fatten 
no  middlemen.  There  are  two  of  these 
great  mail-order  houses  in  Chicago 
alone,  each  doing  an  annual  business 
of  many  millions  of  dollars.  One  of 
them,  established  only  fourteen  years, 
mails  every  business  day  of  the  year 
twenty-two  thousand  catalogues  of 
twelve  hundred  pages  each,  and  it  has 
six  million  customers  on  its  books  to- 
day. These  houses  sell  nearly  every 
implement,  goods  and  supplies  used  in 
the  world,  and  all  of  these  are  offered 
in  no  other  way  than  in  printed  words 
and  pictures,  and  these  houses  have  sat- 
isfied customers  and  a  reputation  for 
integrity  and  honest  dealing  in  every 
hamlet  in  the  world. 

And  all  of  this  evidence  of  the  great 
trade  wind  that  is  driving  the  ships  of 
commerce  out  of  the  stormy  seas  of  a 
mistaken  system  of  traffic  into  the 
smoother  channels  and  harbors  of 
printed  words. 

There  are  other  and  fundamental  rea- 
sons why  the  traffic  of  the  world  will 
eventually  be  conducted  in  written  and 
printed  words. 

When  business  is  so  done  it  brings 
the  producer  and  consumer  into  imme- 
diate touch,  so  that  each  may  know  and 
respect  the  needs  of  the  other.  It  means 
enormous  economies,  for  it  eliminates 
the  middleman,  and  so  lowers  the  cost 
of  the  goods  to  the  consumer  by  the 
amount  of  his  profit.  It  cuts  out  the 
jobber,  who  now  stands  at  the  cross- 
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roads  and  takes  toll,  and  puts  in  his 
stead  storage  and  shipping  stations. 

It  puts  a  printed  price  on  goods 
which  represents  mere  cost  of  produc- 
tion plus  the  small  percentage  of  one 
profit,  and  this  price  will  be  known  to 
be  the  same  to  all.  It  takes  a  broad- 
axe  and  chops  up  the  fossilized  remains 
of  that  hoary  old  stunt  of  a  "list  price, 
with  ten,  five  and  two  off." 

No  system  of  traffic  can  be  perma- 
nent which  passes  commodities  through 
the  hands  of  two  to  five  profit-absorb- 
ing merchants  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer,  and  which  thus  com- 
pels the  consumer  to  pay  double  and 
treble,  and  sometimes  even  five  times, 
the  first  cost  of  the  goods. 

But  there  is  need  of  something 
broader  and  deeper  than  all  this.  Not 
so  much  would  be  gained  by  turning 
the  commercial  world  away  from  a 
wasteful,  extravagant  and  mistaken 
method  of  traffic  unless  this  change 
were  freighted  also  with  a  great  uplift 
in  the  ethics  of  trade. 

Here,  after  all,  lies  the  great  power 
and  the  final  proof  of  the  universal  ap- 
plication of  printed  words  to  the  ex- 
change of  the  commodities  of  the  earth. 

When  the  world's  business  is  pre- 
sented and  concluded  in  black  and 
white,  nearly  every  opportunity  for 
misrepresentation  will  be  eliminated. 
We  have  all  noticed  that  the  less  care- 
ful a  man  is  of  his  faith,  the  more  he 
hedges  on  putting  his  representations 
down  in  black  and  white.  With  this 
more  scientific  system  of  traffic  in  force, 
the  expression,  "his  word  is  as  good  as 
his  bond,"  will  be  obsolete,  for  both 
will  mean  exactly  the  same  thing.  His 
word  will  be  patterned  after  his  bond, 
and  not  his  bond  written  to  confirm  to 
his  word. 

We  get  but  a  slight  glimpse  in  the 
printed  word  of  to-day  of  the  enormous 
commercial  field  it  will  eventually 
cover,  but  even  now  a  new  standard  of 
business  ethics  is  being  created  by  this 
influence.  A  new  religion  of  business  is 
abroad  in  the  marts  of  trade.  Even  now 
the  better  publications  offer  their  pages 
for  the  printed  words  only  of  those 
whose  businesses  are  known  to  be  hon- 


est ;  and  the  lines  are  drawn  closer  and 
closer  which  will  finally  drive  the  fraud 
and  the  faker  into  the  outer  world  of 
personal  solicitation.  The  list  of  busi- 
nesses whose  printed  words  you  find  in 
the  best  publications  has  already  be- 
come something  of  a  roll  of  honor,  and 
these  very  businesses  will  themselves 
become  more  and  more  careful  as  to 
the  company  their  printed  words  keep 
in  these  publications. 

Then,  too,  every  day  brings  with  it 
a  broader  interpretation  of  business — 
an  added  dignityto  these  printed  words. 
They  are  beginning  to  show  that  the 
business  man  has  vision,  and  the  best 
of  these  printed  words  have  in  them 
an  appeal  to  the  imagination,  a  "some- 
thing" about  them,  that  reads  an  uplift 
into  commercial  intercourse. 

The  day  is  almost  here  when  the  best 
of  all  the  world's  products  will  be  of- 
fered in  print,  and  when  the  best  of 
the  world's  business  men  will  so  offer 
them.  When  this  day  does  actually 
come,  the  logic  of  circumstance  will 
force  all  men  who  make  good  goods, 
and  who  barter  them  honestly,  to  set 
the  value  and  character  of  their  wares 
also  to  printed  words,  and  the  channels 
of  commerce  will  then  be  closed  to 
shoddy  goods  and  shoddy  merchants. 

We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  that 
America  has  been  the  first  to  catch  this 
vision,  and  is  showing  the  way  to  the 
east  of  the  world  in  this  new  and  better 
science  of  traffic.  Great  commercial 
states  have  always  been  centers  of  civil- 
ization, and  centers  of  those  forces 
which  keep  civilization  alive  and  which 
lead  it  ever  upward.  Commerce  unifies 
the  human  race.  Every  social,  ethical 
and  economic  problem  which  clamors 
for  solution  to-day  is  bound  up  with 
this  very  exchange  of  commodities,  an 
exchange  which  is  based  more  and 
more  upon  the  printed  word.  It  is  safe| 
to  say  that  our  ideal  and  our  ethics,  no 
less  than  our  standard  of  living,  are  in- 
fluenced more  largely  by  the  broad  dis- 
semination of  business  information 
through  printed  words  than  upon  the 
circulation  of  idealistic  or  ethical  lit- 
erature. 

And  now,  what  does  this  prophecy  ofj 
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this  great  power  of  printed  words  mean 
to  New  England,  for  our  own  state  and 
city  and  for  ourselves? 

Printed  words  will  carry  to  the  peo- 
ple everywhere  a  better  conception  of 
the  wonderful  manufacturing  activity 
of  New  England ;  they  will  make  New 
England-made  goods  a  standard  of 
value  and  quality  throughout  the 
world ;  and,  if  we  will  it,  they  will  also 
make  the  New  England  business  man  a 
standard  for  honesty,  integrity  and  fair 
dealing  wherever  in  all  the  earth  trade 
and  barter  prevail. 

Printed  words  will  tell  the  world  of 
the  delight  of  New  England  summers ; 
of  the  bays  and  sounds,  the  islands 
and  rocks,  in  our  wonderful  shore  line ; 
of  our  breezes,  loaded  by  old  ocean  with 
a  new  vitality;  of  the  shimmer  of  the 
sea  and  the  slow  pulse  of  the  tides. 
They  will  sing  of  the  perfection  of 
beauty  in  our  valleys  and  hills  and 
mountains ;  they  will  speak  of  the  hush 
and  mystery  and  restfulness  of  our 
woods  and  lakes.  And  with  these  lures 
New  England  will  become,  as  she  de- 
serves  to  become,   the   summer  play- 


ground and  resting-place  for  all  those 
who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden. 

Printed  words  will*plant  our  aban- 
doned farms  and  fields  to  orchards,  un- 
til in  blossoming  time  the  air  will  be 
as  full  of  falling  petals  as  of  snowflakes 
in  December;  and  these  blossoming  or- 
chards will  lie  on  thehillsides  like  snow- 
banks touched  to  pink  and  purple  by 
the  sunshine. 

Printed  words  will  make  the  stately 
pine  and  spruce  and  hemlock  to 
stand  again  in  the  wide  places  made 
naked  by  the  ruthless  axe  of  the 
lumberman. 

Printed  words  will  make  our  cities 
better  and  more  healthful  places  in 
which  to  live;  they  will  give  us  better 
schools  and  playgrounds  and  happier 
play-fellows;  they  will  bring  us  more 
sanitary  homes,  cleaner  and  lighter  fac- 
tories, and,  together  with  all  these,  will 
elevate  the  quality  of  our  citizenship. 
And,  finally,  printed  words  will  bring 
us  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and,  with  this, 
broader  minds,  greater  hearts  and  a 
more  perfect  understanding  of  God's 
purposes  and  ways. 


From  an  address  by  Mr.  Graves  at  a  recent  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association  dinner 


Nannette 

By  OWEN  MASON 


WONG,  the  embodiment  of 
placid  misery,  occupied  one 
corner  of  the  patio,  his  flimsy 
unlined  clothing  hanging  damply  about 
his  yellow,  steamed-out  flesh. 

Aunt  Lydia,  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  isolation  in  so  far  as  a  little  sixteen- 
foot  patio  would  permit,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  corner  diagonally  op- 
posite. It  was  their  utter  lack  even  of 
the  idlest  pretense  of  occupation  that 
provoked  Nannette's  amusement  as  she 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"I  am  surprised,  Aunt  Lydia,  that 
you  and  Wong  should  set  me  such  an 
example !"  she  exclaimed,  mockingly. 

The  dark  interior  behind  her  con- 
trasted sharply  with  the  white,  molten 
sun-light  that  flooded  the  open  center 
of  the  patio.  A  large  sombrero  and  a 
riding  crop  held  lightly  in  one  hand 
added  a  picturesque  touch  to  the  other- 
wise almost  home-spun  simplicity  of 
her  toilet.  A  girl  who  could  always 
achieve  smartness  of  appearance  in  the 
heat  of  a  Mexican  midsummer  and  with 
the  limited  resources  of  a  semi-camp 
wardrobe  seemed  possessed  of  an  al- 
most superhuman  competency. 

Somewhere  from  the  interior  could 
be  heard  the  restless  turnings  of  a  bed- 
ridden invalid. 

"Water!"  he  called  querulously. 
Wong  shuffled  a  little  forward  with  his 
slippered  feet  and  Aunt  Lydia  straight- 
ened herself  in  her  chair:  both  looked 
at  Nannette.  But  she  only  shook  her 
head. 

"Hush !"  she  whispered,  earnestly. 

No  one  spoke  or  moved.  The  in- 
valid fell  into  incoherent  mutterings 
that  finally  lapsed  into  a  long-drawn 
sigh  as  he  turned  again  and  fell  into  the 
stertorous  breathing  of  a  heavy  sleep. 

"He  does  not  wish  water.  He  was 
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thinking  of  the  men  at  the  digging." 

"Does  not  need  water!"  exclaimed 
Aunt  Lydia,  impatiently.  "He  needs 
everything.  He  needs  someone  at  his 
side  constantly.  He  needs  incessant 
and  loving  attention — everything  that 
he  is  not  receiving." 

Nannette's  face  whitened  wearily. 
"If  you  knew  how  hard  it  is  to  withhold 
those  things,  Auntie,  you  would  not 
talk  so.  To  the  very  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge he  needs  just  what  he  is  receiv- 
ing— absolue  repose,  broken  with  no 
disturbing  attentions  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  necessity.  It  would  be 
much  easier  for  me  to  flutter  over  his 
bedside  night  and  day,  but  I  know 
that  it  is  not  the  best  way." 

"That  is  your  modern  theory,  Nan- 
nette, and  I  may  be  old-fashioned,  but 
when  I  am  dying  I  want  people  to 
show  their  affection,  if  they  have  any, 
by  at  least  being  within  ear-shot." 

"Aunt  Lydia,  how  can  you !  But 
there  is  no  use  of  our  arguing." 

"That  is  true.  It  always  ends  with 
my  proving  that  I  am  right  and  with 
you  having  your  own  way.  Where  are 
you  going,  Nannette?" 

"To  the  digging." 

"To  the  digging!  It  is  impossible 
that  you  really  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Even  the  natives  avoid  the  trip  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  Besides,  your  father 
needs  you  here." 

"I  think  that  father  needs  me  on  the 
digging."  Aunt  Lydia  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. The  idea  of  Nannette  being  of 
any  service  on  the  digging  was  too  ab- 
surd   for   further   rejoinder. 

Glancing  from  the  elder  to  the 
younger  woman,  one  could  easily  see 
that  they  were  of  the  same  lineage 
and,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  very 
striking  personal  resemblance  between 
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them;  but  one  had  been  trained  to  the 
limitations  with  which  an  older  school 
surrounded  the  idea  of  the  well-bred 
woman,  while  her  more  youthful 
counterpart  had  grown  up  to  the 
largeness  and  freedom  with  which  the 
new  century  surrounds  the  same  ideal. 

"Nannette,  you  are  always  absurd; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  also  to  be  stub- 
born.    I  forbid  you  to  go." 

Nannette  gravely  concealed  her 
amusement  while,  just  to  be  good-na- 
tured, she  drew  from  her  elderly  rela- 
tive the  wholly  unnecessary  permissive 
edict. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  a  mile  was  the 


bonus  to  be  paid  by  the.  Mexican  gov- 
ernment for  the  completion  of  the 
Yaqui  railroad  within  the  specified 
time,  and  it  had  not  seemed  at  first  to 
be  a  very  difficult  proposition. 

The  country  was  fairly  level,  the 
mileage  not  great  and  the  money  and 
materials  amply  provided  by  the 
American  capitalists  who  were  pushing 
the   enterprise. 

But  that  great,  gray  desert  where 
King  Cactus  reigned  would  not  yield 
up  its  dominion  without  a  struggle. 

Sandstorm  after  standstorm  obliter- 
ated in  an  hour  the  work  of  weeks.  The 
pitiless   drought  rendered  the  surface 
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as  light  as  sifted  ashes.  The  wagon 
wheels  sank  to  the  hubs.  Men  and 
animals  staggered  and  failed  under 
their  burdens.  Peon  labor  was  not 
American  labor,  and  Mexican  dollars 
were  not  American  dollars.  Time 
dragged  on  and  still  that  heart-break- 
ing stretch  of  treeless  plain  remained 
unbridged  by  the  line  of  gleaming 
steel. 

It  was  a  struggle  of  positive  forces 
against  negative,  of  life  against  death, 
of  the  burning  desert  against  human 
brain  and  brawn,  and  it  was  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  daily  that  the 
issue  was  to  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter 
end.  Agents  of  rival  lines  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  shook  hands  with 
Temple,  the  supervising  engineer,  con- 
gratulated him  and  departed  with  a 
grim  smile. 

Then  came  the  sunstroke  that  con- 
fined the  energetic  American  to  his 
house,  while  the  hours  stretched  into 
days  and  the  days  into  weeks.  Anxiety 
brought  on  fever,  and  Aunt  Lydia,  who 
cared  not  a  rap  for  the  road,  was  justi- 
fied in  her  serious  view  of  his  condi- 
tion. If  she  could  have  had  her  way 
she  would  have  made  a  bonfire  of  all 
their  Mexican  belongings,  including 
the  pretty  little  adobe  house  that  they 
had  built,  paid  Wong,  the  necessary 
but  (by  her)  detested  Chinese  servant, 
and  packed  the  invalid  abroad  the  first 
northerly-bound  train.  There  she 
would  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it.  Here,  to  her  inexpressible  annoy- 
ance, Nannette  was  a  far  more  adapt- 
able and  efficient  manager  than  herself. 
Indeed  Nannette's  efficiency  and  her 
scorn  of  inefficiency  of  all  kinds  seemed 
as  masculine  as  the  utter  freedom  of 
her  comings  and  goings  and  of  her 
opinions  on  all  subjects,  from  the  new 
psychology  to  divorce.  And  yet  she 
was  an  arrant  coquette,  this  same  Nan- 
nette, and  in  type,  to  the  masculine 
mind,  at  least,  more  feminine  than  her 
more  conventionally  lady-like  aunt. 
To  her  father,  particularly  since  the 
death  of  his  wife,  she  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  criticism,  the  object  of  an  al- 
most religious  worship. 

Out  at  the  great  cut,  which  they  had 


come  to  call  "the  digging,"  big  Alex- 
andra was  in  charge.  He  knew  his  men 
and  how  to  manage  them,  but  of  rail- 
roads his  ideas  were  dim  and  hazy 
enough  and  his  will  to  do  was  subject 
to  intervals  of  sulky  stupidity,  during 
which  little  went  forward. 

It  was  high  noon  when  Nannette  ar- 
rived on  the  scene,  familiar  enough  to 
her,  but  it  seemed  very  strange  now 
that  she  had  come  to  try  in  some  way 
to  tak$  her  father's  place.  Would  they 
recognize  her  authority,  or  would  any 
attempt  at  its  assertion  result  in  the 
sulks  on  the  part  of  Alexandro?  Al- 
ready her  presence  had  attracted  atten- 
tion. To  the  quick,  jealous  southern 
minds  of  the  men  might  it  not  appear 
that  she  had  come  to  spy  on  them? 
Had  she  not  already  done  irretrievable 
damage? 

Meanwhile  the  tropical  sun  blazed 
down  with  an  almost  intolerable  fierce- 
ness, and  one  thought  drove  all  else 
from  the  mind  of  the  generous  girl,  a 
thought  of  pity  for  the  suffering  men 
and  beasts  alike. 

Dismounting  from  her  wilted  and 
panting  pony  she  made  her  way  to  the 
tank  car  that  contained  the  supply  of 
water.  It  was  burning  hot,  and 
scorched  her  hand  as  she  touched  it. 

Big  Alexandro,  thinking  that  she 
wished  a  drink,  lumbered  up  and  drew 
a  pail,  producing  a  tin  from  which  to 
drink.  Strongly  alkaline  and  stained 
with  rust,  the  water  was  rendered  still 
less  grateful  by  its  little  less  than  boil- 
ing heat.  Still  if  the  men  must  drink 
it,  it  would  not  do  for  her  to  refuse,  and 
she  put  her  lips  to  the  cup  which  the 
peon  leader  offered,  smiling  her  thanks 
and  addressing  him  in  the  pretty,  lisp- 
ing Spanish  which  she  had  learned. 

Would  he  not  scrape  away  the  sand 
and  dig  a  small  hole  in  the  firm  earth? 
If  the  signorita  wished,  it  should  be 
done.  No,  not  there  but  down  among 
the  men  in  the  digging. 

So,  in  the  true  peon  style,  the  big, 
simple,  unquestioning  fellow  called 
aside  enough  men  to  dig  an  entrench- 
ment and  made  the  little  excavation 
where  she  wished. 

Then     Nannette,     enthusiastic     and 
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anxious  for  the  success  of  her  experi- 
ment, had  them  draw  the  great,  galvan- 
ized iron  pail  full  of  water  and  place 
it  carefully  in  her  little  well  where  she 
shielded  it  with  her  own  bright  sun- 
shade. 

The  men  returned  to  their  work  smil- 
ing, but  not  unkindly,  while  Nannette 
watched  over  her  improvised  well. 
They  thought  her  but  a  child  at  play. 

But  Nannette  knew  what  she  was 
about.  The  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  little  imitation  pool  was 
very  rapid  in  the  intense  heat  and,  pro- 
tected by  the  earth  that  surrounded  it, 
the  water  retained  the  coolness  thus 
produced. 

Several  times  she  tried  it.  Then  she 
called  Alexandro  and  held  the  cup  to 
him  with  a  smile  whose  witchery  was 
the  same  in  all  races  and  tongues. 

No  sooner  had  the  cool  refreshment 
touched  his  lips  than  he  withdrew  it 
in  astonishment. 

"Signorita,  it  is  a  miracle!"  he  said. 

"Let  the  men  drink,"  she  answered. 
And  they  came,  one  by  one,  the  water 
gurgling  down  their  dry,  parched 
throats  as  the  first  rain  that  breaks  the 
dry  season  through  the  garden  borders 
in  the  patio.  And  as  they  drank  Nan- 
nette served,  and  when  the  pail  was 
emptied  they  brought  more  and  all 
the  afternoon  beneath  her  big,  green 
sunshade  Nannette  remained  at  her 
post. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  day,  when 
the  sun,  like  a  huge  silver  ball,  hung 
low  in  the  western  sky,  big  Alexandro 
drew  near,  and  it  was  obvious  from 
his  awkwardness  that  he  wished  to  con- 
vey some  manner  of  thanks  for  himself 
and  his  men.  But  Nannette  seized  her 
opportunity  and  anticipated  him. 

"Some  days,  Alexandro,  very  much 
more  work  is  done  than  others." 

"It  is  true,  Signorita.  This  day  much 
has  been  done." 

"But  to-morrow  is  a  Fiesta,  and  the 
men  will  not  work." 

"It  is  true,   Signorita." 

"And  there  are  many  Fiestas  and 
much  work,  but  not  many  days.  Soon 
the  great  men  will  come, — the  governor 
of   Chihuahua,   perhaps   the   president 


himself  and  many  men  from  my 
country.  They  will  come  to  see  the 
railroad  finished,  but  it  will  not  be 
finished.  They  will  ask  us  about  it  and 
we  will  say  the  men  went  to  Fiestas 
and  worked  little  on  some  days.  But 
if  the  men  work  well,  the  road  will  be 
finished  and  we  will  say,  the  men 
worked  so  well  that  all  is  done.  They 
even  staid  from  the  Fiestas  that  it 
might  be  completed.  And  there  will 
be  a  great  banquet  and  each  shall  be 
rewarded." 

For  some  time  he  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  answer,  then  the  big  fellow 
laid  aside  his  tool  and  looked  down 
into  her  eyes  and  said  very  slowly: 

"Why  have  they  not  told  us,  Sig- 
norita?" The  question  was  simple  and 
it  was  a  simple-minded  fellow  who 
asked  it.  Yet  Nannette  did  not  find 
it  easy  to  answer.  Somehow  she  felt 
that  any  departure  from  the  truth 
would  only  bring  into  stronger  relief 
the  too  evident  distrust  of  the  manage- 
ment. 

"I  have  told  you,"  she  said  at  last. 

Again  the  big  peon  reflected. 

"It  is  true,  Signorita,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  men  will  work  even 
on  the  Fiestas,  if — " 

"I  will  be  here  every  day,"  she  added 
quickly,  noting  his  embarrassed  hesi- 
tation. 

"Then  it  will  be  a  Fiesta  here  and 
we  will  need  no  other.  Even  the 
padre  would  say  so." 

The  color  crept  into  Nannette's 
cheeks,  in  spite  of  herself.  No  cavalier 
of  the  old  school  could  have  turned  a 
finer  compliment  or  done  it  more  gal- 
lantly. 

And  how  often  Nannette  had  looked 
at  him  and  shuddered.  What  an  animal 
he  had  seemed  as  she  looked  at  him  and 
the  others  through  her  father's  eyes. 

Many  years  of  experience  in  Spanish- 
American  countries  had  led  John 
Temple  to  look  upon  the  native  labor 
as  an  unmitigated  evil — a  thing  to  be 
tolerated,  cajoled,  gotten  along  with 
from  necessity,  and,  whenever  possible, 
handled  without  gloves.  He  would  have 
been  entirely  convinced  that  if  the 
men  knew  of  his  present  straits  not  a 
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soul  of  them  would  remain  at  work 
for  a  single  day.  Many  a  hard  experi- 
ence had  seemed  to  justify  his  opinion, 
but  to  Nannette  now,  warm  with  the 
sense  of  acknowledged  kindness,  how 
different  it  all  seemed — and  how" 
strange  that  she  should  bestandingthere 
blushing  at  a  compliment  from  the  lips 
of  this  great,  hairy-chested  fellow. 
And  how  human  and  trustworthy  he 
seemed ! 

Before  she  realized  what  she  was 
doing  she  was  telling  him  of  her 
father's  illness  and  of  the  dire  straits 
of  the  work,  and  the  need  for  the 
straining  of  every  nerve.  She  told  him 
of  the  distance  to  be  covered,  and  the 
amount  of  earth  yet  to  be  removed  and 
the  number  of  days  in  which  it  must 
be  done.  She  saw  him  stoop  and  pick 
up  his  tool  and  pat  the  earth  with  it, 
and  as  she  continued  to  talk  she  saw 
his  eyes  brighten  and  his  muscles 
heave,  and  then  he  leaned  on  his  tool 
and  stared  and  listened.  And  when  she 
had  finished  her  throat  was  dry  and 
her  limbs  weak  and  she  could  have 
burst  into  tears  of  over-wrought  feel- 
ing. And  Alexandro  without  a  word 
led  her  to  her  pony  and  assisted  her 
to  mount  and  said : 

"It  will  be  late  soon,  Signorita," — 
that  and  no  more,  but  there  was  a  soft- 
ness in  his  gruff  voice  and  a  manly 
flash  in  his  eye  that  filled  Nannette 
with  a  joyous  but  self-humiliating 
sense  of  victory. 

Day  after  day  throughout  the  heated 
hours  Nannette  stood  by  her  strange 
little  well  in  the  desert,  and  foot  by 
foot  the  lines  of  gleaming  steel  drew 
nearer  together. 

At  night  she  would  enter  her  father's 
room  and  take  his  hand  and  he  would 
rouse  himself  and  know  that  she  was 
there  and  she  would  remain  until  he  fell 
again  into  that  half-sleep  which  had 
come  to  seem  like  his  normal  condition. 

Nannette  gazed  eagerly  at  the  sil- 
ver spike.  To  see  it  driven  at  the  ap- 
pointed day  and  hour  had  been  her 
father's  one  thought  for  nearly  two 
years.  Then  she  stooped  and  touched 
his  forehead  with  her  lips.  It  was  the 
night  before  the   Fiesta.     Out  by  the 


digging  the  desert  glistened  like  sands 
of  silver  beneath  the  August  moon 
that  yet  for  all  its  flood  of  light  could 
not  quench  the  brilliancy  of  the  stars 
that  kept  watch  over  that  great,  mois- 
tureless  plain  :  constellations  unfamiliar 
to  our  northern  eyes  that  hung  their 
mystic  signs  in  the  vast,  unbroken 
azure.  Nannette  from  the  open  case- 
ment of  her  chamber  gazed  long  on 
the  wonderful  tropical  night,  until  its 
vastness  reduced  her  petty,  human 
cares  and  anxieties  to  less  than  nothing- 
ness. Even  prayer  seemed  like  an  in- 
trusion on  a  silence  that  was  itself  the 
embodiment  of  all  prayer.  How  long 
she  sat  thus  she  could  not  have  told; 
when  she  became  aware  that  for  some 
time  she  had  been  listening  to  a  sound, 
distant  yet  clear,  broken  yet  rhythmical. 
It  defied  identification.  It  was  not  to 
be  recognized  as  any  of  the  usual  night 
sounds.  It  was  not  Wong  shuffling 
home  from  some  nocturnal  errand.  It 
was  not  the  night  boldness  of  the 
coyotes  out  on  the  plain.  It  was  not 
the  sentry  at  the  little  presidio,  nor  the 
neighbors  closing  their  houses  for  the 
night,  nor  the  music  of  a  dance  at 
the  public  house.  It  was  not  the  sick- 
man  turning  in  his  bed,  nor  the  creak- 
ing rock,  rock  of  Aunt  Lydia's  chair 
that,  like  her  own,  had  held  its  watch- 
ing figure  through  so  many  of  these 
anxious  nights. 

It  was  more  remote  than  any  of 
these,  and  yet  there  was  a  familiarity 
about  it,  too.  Clank,  clank,  clank; 
scrape,  scrape,  scrape.  Nannette 
leaped  to  her  feet  and  strained  forward 
through  the  open  window.  There  is 
no  other  sound  like  that, — the  sound  of 
iron  on  iron  and  the  moving  of  heavy 
bodies :  the  men  were  working  on  the 
digging ! 

Yes,  out  on  the  digging  two  hun- 
dred pairs  of  brawny  arms  were  swing- 
ing bar  and  shovel,  sledge  and  pick, 
working  as  only  men  can  who  have 
been  moved  by  a  noble  impulse  andj 
who  know  that  the  rising  of  the  sun 
shall  see  the  completion  of  a  great  en- 
terprise. They  were  preparing  a 
Fiesta  for  our  lady  of  the  brown  som- 
brero. 
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The  External  Feminine 


By  JANE   ORTH 


"I  am  going  out  to  get  a  gray  cloth 
suit  to  wear  with  this."  My  friend 
held  up  a  coral  blouse  of  some  soft 
silk  and  I  realized  that  at  last  her 
sense  of  color  was  keenly  alive. 
There  was  nothing  bizarre  in  the 
statement.  She  had  the  keynote  of  a 
color  scheme  and  was  about  to  de- 
velop the  composition  which,  when 
completed,  consisted  of:  A  soft,  gray 
coat  and  skirt  trimmed  with  black 
braid  and  black  and  steel  buttons,  a 
black  straw  poke  bonnet  with  coral 
ribbon  trimmings  and  green  leaves 
finished  with  black  ribbon — black 
gloves — coral  silk  stockings  and  low, 
black  shoes. 

This  mode  of  proceeding  is  a  very 
satisfactory  one  for  the  well-dressed 
woman  to  adopt.  One  may  get  the  idea 
for  an  entire  outfit  from  .a  piece  of 
braid  trimming  in  which  one  very 
often  finds  colors  of  a  very  exotic 
blend.  As  the  day  of  free  thinking  in 
fashions  is  at  hand  one  may  take  their 
cue  from  any  form  of  color  scheme. 
One  of  the  novelties  that  will  be 
brought  out  in  the  spring  for  linen 
suits  is  a  kite-shaped  coat.  This  gar- 
ment is  more  or  less  of  a  compromise 
between  a  long  and  a  short  jacket,  for 
the  designers  are  grappling  with  the 
coat  problem.  Some  will  make  only 
short  coats,  others  cling  to  the  long, 
sweeping  line,  and  the  result  is,  may 
be,  entirely  satisfactory — a-go-as-you- 
please  race  in  which  each  individual 
wears  what  she  thinks  is.  becoming. 

So  between  the  two  strictly  drawn 
lines  has  appeared  this  compromise  of 
the  coat.  It  makes  up  well  in  serge 
or  any  of  the  light-weight  woolens  as 
well  as  in  linen  and  crash.  The  kite- 
shaped  coat  in  detail  has  a  trim,  short 
front,  single  breasted,  which  buttons  up 


into  the  collar  bone,  and  immediately 
after  the  linen  leaves  the  lowest  but- 
ton it  begins  to  slope  slightly  down- 
ward. It  crosses  the  hips,  and  slopes 
down  the  middle  of  the  back  in  a  nar- 
row panel  until  it  falls  below  the  knees. 
Instead  of  this  panel  being  cut  to  a 
point  it  is  squared  off,  and  thus  you 
get  the  name  kite.  This  kite-shaped 
coat  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
American  manufacturers,  from  models 
sent  over  from  Paris. 

It  is  worn  with  a  plaited  skirt  which 
is  not  cut  out  very  short,  because  if  it 
were  it  would  spoil  the  effect  of  the 
coat.  The  front  of  the  coat  is  left  un- 
fastened to  show  the  irrepressible  frill. 
This  latter  accessory  will  be  seen  on 
all  the  new  blouses.  It  is  made  of  fin- 
est material  and  finished  with  a  hem- 
stitched hem  and  a  whiff  of  good  lace. 

There  is  another  short  coat  that  will 
be  brought  out  in  the  new  linen  and 
light  woolen  suitings.  This  one  is 
single  breasted  and  fastens  a  few  in- 
ches below  the  belt.  From  the  point 
it  slopes  away  to  a  point  on  the  hip 
about  six  inches  below  the  waist,  and 
then  slopes  up  again  in  the  back  to  a 
point  lower  than  the  one  in  front.  This 
coat  is  rather  difficult  to  make  because 
it  does  not  fit  into  the  waist  line  with 
any  degree  of  snugness,  as  did  short 
coats  of  other  days.  It  must  be  ex- 
tremely narrow  over  the  hips,  because 
one's  figure  remains  on  these  lines. 

New  Sleeves 

One  could  talk  forever  about  sleeves. 
There  is  a  wide  variety:  The  peasant 
type  is  most  in  evidence  and  by 
peasant  the  dressmaker  means  the 
rather  straight  sleeve  that  is  cut  with- 
out armhole  and  is  one  with  the  shoul- 
ders.   The  touch  that  makes  this  sleeve 
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genuine  is  the  square  patch  underneath. 
This  is  put  on  in  diamond  shape  and 
its  edges  are  stitched  over  those  of  the 
sleeve. 

The  long  sleeve  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  peasant  is  a  wrinkled  affair 
that  is  seen  on  many  of  the  peasant 
costumes  worn  by  men.  It  is  a  more 
or  less  familiar  sleeve  in  light  opera, 
but  we  have  rarely  seen  it  applied  to 
women's  clothes. 

This  sleeve  reaches  to  the  wrist,  is 
cut  in  one  piece,  and  is  stitched  up 
the  underarm  after  the  fulness  has 
been  folded  in  to  make  the  correct 
length.  It  is  merely  a  primitive  way  of 
adjusting  a  long,  almost  straight,  piece 
of  cloth. 

In  some  of  the  new  gowns  it  will  be 
made  of  white  chiffon  or  silk,  cashmere 
or  satin.  The  wrist  will  be  finished 
by  a  tight  five-inch  cuff  of  massive 
peasant  embroidery,  and  the  kimono 
cap,  or  regulation  peasant  sleeve,  will 
be  of  brilliant  color  to  match  the  gown 
and  bordered  with  the  embroidery. 

One  gown  of  Balkan  blue  silk  cash- 
mere has  a  skirt  slightly  gathered  at 
hips  and  back,  a  five-inch  band  of  em- 
broidery at  the  hem,  a  ten-inch  band 
of  black  satin  above  this.  The  bodice 
is  cut  in  a  wide,  straight  piece,  with  a 
rounded  opening  at  the  neck,  edged 
with  embroidery. 

There  is  a  wide-boned  girdle  of  black 
satin  and  a  flat  collar  of  it  at  the  neck, 
below  the  embroidery.  Above  the  em- 
broidery is  a  three-inch  guimpe  of 
white  silk  cashmere,  which  is  matched 
by  full  sleeves  that  end  at  the  wrist  in 
three-inch  embroidery. 

Revolutionary  as  this  sleeve  sounds 
against  those  which  we  are  wearing, 
they  will  be  in  first  fashion  —  either 
they  or  their  kind. 

Another  fashionable  sleeve  is  rather 
straight,  fitted  to  the  arm,  flares  over 
the  hand,  and  is  covered  at  the  top  by 
a  folded  kimono  cap  of  the  gown  ma- 
terial, edged  with  embroidery. 

A  sleeve  that  looks  almost  like  an  old- 
fashioned  bishop  sleeve  is  returning  for 
summer  gowns,  but  it  can  only  be  used 
when  there  is  a  peasant  sleeve  of  the 
gown  color  over  it.   These  drop  nearly 
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to  the  elbow,  and  the  full,  sheer  under- 
sleeve  reaches  to  the  wrist,  where  it  is 
gathered  into  a  half-inch  band  of  lace 
or  colored  embroidery  and  fastened 
over  with  Irish  crochet  buttons. 

New  Long  Sleeves 

Has  every  woman  noticed  the  in- 
coming fashion  of  coat-of-mail  sleeves 
in  evening  gowns?  There  is  no  one 
day  on  which  one  can  put  the  finger 
and  say :  This  fashion  began  here.  For 
it  slipped  in  on  us  unawares.  It  is  ex- 
cessively pretty,  and,  oh,  such  a  relief 
to  the  onlooker,  after  seasons  of  bared, 
bony  arms.  The  coat  of  mail  contrib- 
utes a  curve  of  its  own,  and  there  is 
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something  about  its  suppleness  that 
suggests  grace.  It  fills  up  the  waste 
places,  and  does  not  suggest  early  les- 
sons in  anatomy,  as  the  uncovered 
arm  does  when  it  needs  cocoa  butter 
and  massage.  The  mass  of  Americans 
have  notably  bad  arms  in  combination 
with  very  good  necks,  and  so  this  ad- 
mirable new  fashion  of  disclosing  the 
beauty  of  one  and  concealing  the  de- 
fects of  the  other  is  a  step  forward  in 
the  right  direction.  The  only  objection 
to  a  long,  tight  sleeve  for  evening  wear 
is  the  short  white  gloves  that  have  al- 
ways been  abruptly  put  against  it ;  but 
the  coat-of-mail  sleeve  does  not  allow 
such  a  harsh  and  striking  contrast.  It 
flares  slightly  after  it  leaves  the  wrist, 
and  reaches  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the 
knuckle.  Beneath  it  is  worn  as  soft  a 
glove  as  harmony  allows — suede  when- 
ever possible. 

These  sleeves  are  definitely  mediae- 
val, but  they  did  not  arrive  with  the 
first  fashions  that  were  revived  from 
that  brutish  and  picturesque  epoch  in 
the  world's  history.  Even  the  best- 
dressed  women,  backed  by  artistic  de- 
signers, have  adopted  the  straight  lines 
of  the  one-piece  thirteenth-century 
frock  with  a  twentieth-century  decol- 
letage  and  mere  shoulder  strap  instead 
of  sleeves. 

This  was  incorrect,  and  after  women 
became  tired  of  mediaeval  fashions  in 
this  form  they  bethought  themselves 
of  harking  back  to  old  plates  and  doing 
the  thing  right.  Therefore,  the  really 
well-dressed  ones  have  looked  like 
feminine  Crusaders,  lacking  only  the 
scarlet  cross  on  the  breast.  Not  only 
have  they  adopted  the  coat-of-mail 
sleeves  that  nearly  cover  the  hands, 
but  the  decolletage  of  their  gowns  is 
high  at  the  back  and  sweeping  round 
in  front.  The  sleeve  comes  from  be- 
neath the  armhole  of  the  bodice,  and  is 
attached  to  the  lining.  The  armhole  of 
the  outer  fabric  is  rather  small  and 
edged  with  a  color,  or,  better  still,  has 
as  a  finish  the  fabric  in  a  fold.  The 
material  used  for  the  sleeves  is  not  a 
novel  one;  we  have  had  it  with  us  all 
season  in  its  glittering  mesh.  It  is  of 
gold,    silver,    aluminum,    copper    and 


steel.    Any  one  of  these  will  do  for  the 
new  coat-of-mail  sleeves. 

There  is  a  lining  of  net,  but  nothing 
more  opaque.  The  sleeve  really  fits 
the  arm  and  is  a  distinct  addition  to 
the  gown.  The  fashion  of  wearing 
bracelets  over  it  is  thoroughly  bad  and 
undesirable.  It  is  not  in  keeping  with 
any  part  of  the  costume. 

Chiffon  for  Every-Day  Gowns 

Chiffon  is  coming  into  its  own  again. 
You  may  call  it  mousseline,  chiffon 
cloth  or  chiffon.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence by  what  name  it  goes  so  you  get 
the  material.  It  will  be  widely  worn 
for  all  manner  of  frocks  this  spring, 
and  there  is  a  strong  movement  afoot 
to  popularize  it  for  gowns  that  are 
more  or  less  informal.  It  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  mousseline  or  chiffon 
cloth  and  wears  as  well.  If  a  woman 
wants  to  make  a  really  durable  blouse 
out  of  any  of  these  weaves,  she  should 
double  the  material.  It  looks  and 
wears  twice  as  well.  If  she  will  put  a 
slightly  full  interlining  of  it,  the  out- 
side lends  itself  more  happily  to  treat- 
ment. If  one  uses  a  soft,  full  lining  of 
messaline,  peau  de  cynge  or  surah,  this 
doubling  of  the  material  is  not  so  nec- 
essary. All  these  thin  blouses  are  go- 
ing to  be  made  quite  full.  There  is 
even  a  tendency  to  sag  over  the  tight, 
boned  belt  or  the  high  belt  of  the  skirt 

Everywhere  one  sees  a  strong  lean- 
ing toward  the  old-fashioned  laces, 
such  as  Bruges,  Honiton  and  Escurial. 
The  newer  princess  lace  is  also  re- 
vived. All  these  are  used  for  the  shal- 
low, collarless  yokes  of  these  mousse- 
line blouses.  The  woman  who  has  an 
economical  turn  of  mind  could  easily 
cover  her  soft  silk  or  satin  blouse  with 
a  gathered  or  smocked  drapery  of 
mousseline  in  the  same  tone,  taking 
off  the  collar  of  silk  and  either  going 
without  one  or  substituting  one  of  lace. 
The  covering  is  put  over  the  sleeves 
and  gathered  or  smocked  into  the 
wrist.  If  one  wants  color,  one  could 
put  a  cross-stitch  embroidery  in  har- 
monizing tones  of  floss  at  the  edges  of 
the  mousseline,  or  trim  the  under 
blouse  with  bands  of  vivid  embroidery. 


THE  SHAKESPEARE  MEMORIAL 
PRIZE 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Jose- 
phine Preston  Peabody  (Mrs.  Lionel 
Marks  of  Cambridge,  Mass.)  has  been 
awarded  a  prize  of  three  hundred 
pounds  for  a  play  submitted  in  a  com- 
petition arranged  by  the  governors  of 
the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  for  a  piece,  "pref- 
erably poetic  and  romantic,"  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  Shakespearian 
festival  in  April  and  May. 

The  title  of  the  winning  play  is  "The 
Piper,"  and  it  is  based  on  the  familiar 
tale  of  "The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin." 
The  author,  however,  has  eliminated 
the  familiar  supernatural  features  -of 
the  old  tale  and  given  it  increased  in- 
terest. 

It  is  certainly  pleasing  that  this  sig- 
nal honor  should  have  come  to  one  of 
our  own  writers,  and  particularly  to 
one  whose  artistic  standards  are  so  true 
to  the  higher  ideals. 

BOSTON  NOT  SO  COLD 

The  proverbial  coldness  of  Boston 
audiences  appears  to  have  vanished  be- 
fore the  successful  presentations  of 
opera  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  for 
here  is  Manager  Russell  complaining, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Transcript,  of  the  encore 
habit.   He  says : 

"Next  season  I  contemplate  asking 
the  public  not  only  to  refrain  from  de- 
manding encores,  but  to  refrain  from 
applauding  at  all  until  the  curtain  falls 
at  the  end  of  the  act.  Unless  the  pub- 
lic does  co-operate  in  this  matter  the 
result  will  be  nearly  the  same,  whether 
the  artist  accepts  the  encore  or  not." 
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Being  interpreted,  this  means  that 
Mr.  Russell  is  seeking  the  highest 
artistic  effects  such  as  can  only  be  de- 
rived from  the  unbroken  unity  of  the 
production. 

Very  well.  We  have  proven  our 
warmth ;  now  let  us  carry  our  accom- 
modation a  step  farther  and  co-operate 
as  Mr.  Russell  desires. 

BETTER-FARMING  SPECIAL 

It  has  been  arranged  by  the  Boston 
&  Albany  railroad  to  run  a  "Better- 
Farming  Special"  on  March  30  and 
31  and  April  1  and  2.  During  these  four 
days  the  train  will  traverse  the  state 
over  the  Boston  &  Albany  rails,  and 
the  enterprise  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  Massachusetts  State 
Forestry  Department,  and  the  plan  has 
the  hearty  approval,  as  well,  of  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Gardner  of  Westfield,  mas- 
ter of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange, 
who  will  go  in  the  train  part  of  the 
time. 

Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  state  forester 
and  assistants,  the  general  agent  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  devolpment  of  agriculture 
will  give  demonstrations  and  lectures 
on  the  train  on  corn  judging  and  im- 
provement, potato  growing,  grass, 
clover  and  alfalfa  production,  fertil- 
izers, feeding  and  breeding  of  animals, 
selection  of  dairy  animals,  production 
and  care  of  milk,  testing  milk,  market- 
ing of  milk,  New  England  meat  pro- 
duction, scoring  and  judging  dairy  ani- 
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mals,  care  and  management  of  or- 
chards, spraying,  pruning,  packing  and 
marketing  fruit,  forestry,  extermina- 
tion of  insect  pests  and  forest  fire  fight- 
ing and  protection. 

The  demonstrations  and  lectures  will 
take  place  simultaneously  in  five  dif- 
ferent cars,  and  in  the  open  air  at  each 
of  the  stations  where  the  train  stops, 
and  anyone  interested  in  agricultural 
development  and  allied  subjects  is  in- 
vited to  attend.  There  will  be  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  forest  fire-fighting  appa- 
ratus recommended  by  the  state  for- 
ester; also  spraying  apparatus,  pruning 
tools,  dairy  utensils  and  other  agricul- 
tural implements. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  "Better- 
Farming  Special"  will  be  provided  by 
State  Forester  Rane,  who  has  arranged 
to  have  "live  caterpillars  of  the  gypsy 
moth  on  exhibition  on  the  train,  so  that 
people  who  never  have  had  a  chance  to 
observe  them  alive  may  have  the  op- 
portunity." He  has  also  arranged  for 
an  exhibition  of  living  parasites.  The 
people  of  the  state  are  familiar  with 
the  program  of  exterminating  the 
gypsy  moth  by  means  of  these  para- 
sites, but  this  will  be  the  first  opportu- 
nity for  many  persons  whose  interest 
in  the  work  is  very  acute  to  see  these 
much-discussed  parasites.  The  for- 
estry exhibit  will  also  include  nursery 
stock  which  is  used  in  the  work  of  re- 
forestation, and  the  gypsy  and  brown- 
tail  moth  in  all  its  states  will  be  ex- 
hibited. 

General  Agent  P.  M.  Harwood  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau  will  make  ad- 
dresses on  "The  Care  of  Milk  in  the 
Dairy  and  in  the  Home,"  and  will  ex- 
hibit samples  of  butter,  oleomargarine 
and  renovated  butter,  and  will  demon- 
strate practical  methods  of  telling  one 
from  another. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  will 
furnish  the  train  and  all  the  equipment 
necessary  to  make  the  enterprise  a  suc- 
cess ;  and,  while  it  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible in  the  four  days  allotted  to  stop 
at  all  the  places  where  interesting 
meetings  might  be  held,  no  portion  of 
the  state  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  lines 
has  been  neglected. 


Miss  Alice  Bouteu<e,  daughter  oe  Repre- 
sentative and  Mrs.  BOUTEU.E 

THE   GLOUCESTER   FISHERIES 

That  this  important  New  England 
industry  is  developing  rapidly  and 
soundly  at  the  present  time  is  a  source 
of  extreme  gratification. 

No  food  product  that  we  have  is 
more  wholesome.  Its  price  puts  within 
the  reach  of  the  laboring  population  a 
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tasty     as     well     as     wholesome     and 
nourishing  food. 

The  following  table  of  figures   has 
been  prepared  by  the  same  careful  hand 


that  furnished  the  N^w  England  Mag- 
azine with  the  statistics  used  in  our 
Gloucester  article.  They  are  new,  de- 
pendable and  most  instructive: 


Barrels 

Fresh   Mackerel    3,348 

Salt  Mackerel   14,805 

Fresh   Herring 5,288 

*Salt  Herring 46,370 

Frozen  Herring   x7,635 

Porgies 817 

Halibut  Fins 298 

Whiting    500 

Shad    749 


Total 89,810 


Cured   Fish 


Quintals 
36,150 


Barrels 

4,365 
IM50 
20,537 
36,737 
26,450 

358 
4,000 

1,653 
in,55o 

Quintals 
30,440 


Barrels 
3,067 
29,725 
13,091 
7i,56i 
21,565 

I 
413 
16,000 

355 


155,777 


Quintals 
17,900 


RECAPITULATION 

Pounds 

Grand  total  at  Gloucester 88,365,658 

Total    by    Gloucester   vessels    at 

other  ports,  direct  (estimated)  36,359,800 


Total  at  Gloucester  and  by 
Gloucester  vessels  at  other 
ports .    124,725,458 


Includes  pickled  herring. 


Pounds 
96,722,587 

32,601,850 


129,324,437 


Pounds 
109,879,859 

39,100,000 


143,979,859 


TOTAL  CATCHES,  GLOUCESTER 

January  1,  1909,  to  December  31,  1909 

1909                      1908  1907 

Pounds                  Pounds  Pounds 

Salt  Cod 33,116,200              23,115,705  15,712,700 

Fresh  Cod 12,300,200              13,130,700  16,167,400 

Halibut    .■ 2,368,582                2,816,050  3,081,765 

Haddock    4,407,200                8,409,100  6,063,800 

Hake 1,806,900                7,868,400  9,801,950 

Cusk 1,363,800                3,405,800  4,805,300 

Pollock 5,908,700                7,133,200  16,754,400 

Flitches 800,882                   880,542  826,210 

Fresh  Fish  from  Boats 300,000                   600,000  750,000 

Swordfish    , "   6,184                    n,954  8,250 

Total  Ground  Fish 62,378,648              67,371,451  73,97x,775 

Miscellaneous 1,743,800                1,285,200  744,176 

Total  fresh  fish  from  Boston,  9,456,000  pound's. 
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PROGRESS  IN  PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE 

In  an  address  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Life  In- 
surance Presidents,  Dr.  M.  J.  Roseneau 
of  the  Department  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine and  Hygiene  of  Harvard  Medical 
College  said,  in  part : 

"When  the  plain  people  understand 
that  many  diseases  are  preventable, 
they  will  begin  to  ask,  'Why  are  they 
not  prevented?'  When  they  ask  them- 
selves this  question,  it  means  that  they 
have  enrolled  themselves  in  an  organ- 
ization that  will  prevent  suffering  and 
save  life.  The  strongest  weapon  we 
have  with  which  to  equip  our  reserve 
force  is  knowledge,  and  the  most  skil- 
ful tactics  will  ever  be  education. 

"When  the  people  understand  that 
typhoid  fever  is  as  preventable  as  are 
railroad  accidents,  we  shall  have  a  casus 
belli  and  the  courage  needed  for  a  vic- 
torious campaign.  The  government 
now  protects  us  from  cholera,  leprosy, 
yellow  fever  and  other  exotic  plagues ; 
why  should  it  not  also  guard  us  against 
the  dangers  that  are  present  as  well  as 
those  that  are  but  remotely  imminent? 
Present  dangers,  such  as  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  typhoid  fever  and  infantile 
diarrhoeas   are   infections   which   reap 
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the  highest  toll  of  death  among  us,  and 
are  foemen  worthy  of  our  best  efforts." 
Putting  it  this  way  certainly  makes 
us  all  responsible  and  knowledge  a 
duty.  What  about  simple  courses  in 
preventive  hygiene  in  our  public 
schools? 


Mr.  Edward  Norton  Treadwell,  a 
San  Francisco  artist  who  was  burned 
out  and  shaken  out  by  the  big  earth- 
quake, has  left  that  land  of  too  great 
suddenness  and  came  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  New  England. 

He  worked  about  Magnolia  and 
Gloucester  last  summer  and  sold  some 
water  colors  at  prices  that  have  made 
some  of  our  veteran  artists  lift  their 
eyebrows. 

During  March  Mr.  Treadwell  opened 
an  exhibition  of  his  water  colors  in 
Boston,  in  a  private  apartment  in  "The 
Sheffield." 

A  visit  to  this  exhibition  leaves  one 
puzzling.  Mr.  Treadwell  appears  to 
have   done  the  last  things   first.     His 
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Dutch  scoops. 


BI<ACK   AND   WHITE   BY  TrEADWEI,!, 


water  colors  show  a  unity  both  of  tone 
and  composition  that  is  usually  one  of 
the  ultimate  attainments  of  the  su- 
preme artist.  They  also  display  a  very 
decided  intuition  as  to  what  to  look  for 
and  how  to  see  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  same  paintings,  or  sketches,  seem 
to  us  to  display  an  insufficiency  of 
technique,  an  utter  absence  of  finished 
workmanship  that  would  shame  a 
clever  amateur. 

It  seems  a  question,  if  one  is  dealing 
fairly  with  the  public,  to  recognize  these 
productions  as  art.  But  as  soon  as 
you  arrive  at  that  decision,  you  are 
converted  with  an  evidence  of  imagina- 
tive vision  and  an  ability  to  convey  the 
seeing  of  the  same  things  to  the  be- 
holder that  is  not  the  first  step  of  art 
but  its  ultimate  achievement. 

Mr.Treadwell's  technical  deficiencies 
are  not  the  easy  haste  of  a  master  who 
can  afford  to  be  slipshod  in  his  rapidly- 
sketched  impressions,  if  only  he  shall 
convey  the  vital  truth.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  Mr.  Treadwell  does  not  know 
how  to  handle  paint  properly.  But  he 
both  foregathers  and  conveys  the  im- 
pression, none  the  less. 


Mr.  Treadwell  is  very  fond  of 
black  and  white  and  exceedingly  clever 
with  his  pencil.  He  can  sometimes 
convey  color  values  in  black  and  white 
in  a  most  remarkable  fashion.  We 
noted  a  sketch  of  a  stretch  of  the  sea 
under  a  bright  blue  sky  in  which  he 
had  penciled  in  the  water  in  an  almost 
solid  black !  But,  somehow  that  black, 
placed  as  it  was,  conveyed  an  impres- 
sion of  azure  depths  that  was  most 
remarkable. 

The  old  Dutch  sloops,  reproduced 
here,  is  one  of  these  pencil  sketches. 
It  seems  to  us  to  possess  a  Turner-like 
imaginativeness.  It  would  seem  that 
mere  sharpened  graphite  and  drawing 
board  could  go  no  further  in  depict- 
ing the  billowing  massiveness  and  yet 
lightness  of  clouds.  The  absolute 
.  boatiness  of  the  sloops  and  the  shim- 
mer of  the  harbor  water  that  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  open  sea  is  all 
there — and  just  in  black  on  white — not 
even  charcoal  or  crayon — but  an  ordi- 
nary lead-pencil !  That  could  only  be 
done  by  a  man  absorbed  in  the  seeing 
of  that  which  an  artist  should  see. 

Mr.   Treadwell   will   make  friends — 
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and  excite  opposition.  There  will  be 
those  who  will  want  that  which  he  has 
to  g-ive  and  there  will  be  those  who  will 
find  its  technical  deficiency  insurmount- 
able. 

It  is  understood  that  his  summer 
work  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Magnolia  and  Gloucester. 


The  eighteenth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Max  Fiedler  con- 
ducting, was  given  Saturday  evening 
in  Symphony  Hall. 

The  Brahms  symphony  in  E  minor, 
number  4,  opus  98,  is  the  very  brownest 
of  symphonies.  It  is  the*  great  brain 
of  a  great  German  bending  the  iron  of 
heavy  and,  at  times,  laborious  thought. 
Mr.  Fiedler  gave  it  a  sort  of  from-meas- 
ure-to-measure  reading,  which  length- 
ened out  its  patterns  and  laid  bare  its 
intricate  workmanship,  thus  making  its 
whole  thought  context  more  heavily 
German  than  ever.  And  at  times  it  is 
heavy  thought,  even  more  than  it  is 
deep  thought.  There  is  a  herculean 
rather  than  an  olympian  colossalness 
about  its  achievement.  There  is  a  se- 
rious abstractness  emanating  from  its 
whole,  which  is  as  divorced  from  any 
suggestion  of  human  experience  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  Brahms,  the  great  mind, 
evolving  abstract  and  austere  conclu- 
sions by  means  of  the  purest  processes 
of  thought.  Only  in  the  finale  is  there 
the  least  suggestion  of  himself;  in  this 
it  would  seem  that  the  very  problem  of 
it  all  had  enthused  him  with  a  real  fer- 
vor which  impassions  his  last  words  in 
this  symphony. 

Mr.  Ferruccio  Busoni,  the  renowned 
pianist,  was  the  soloist  of  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Busoni  had  not  been  heard  in  Bos- 
ton for  six  years  past.  The  announce- 
ment of  his  reappearance  in  Boston 
called  forth  the  greatest  interest, — I 
almost  fear  the  anticipation  was  greater 
than  the  realization.  The  anticipation 
was  colored  with  the  report  that  a  de- 


cided gain  emotionally  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Mr.  Busoni  by  nature  is,  for  the 
greater  part,  Italian.  And  the  Busoni 
of  vSaturday  evening  is  still  the  Italian 
pianist.  It  is  an  interesting  study  to 
note  how  and  psychologically  why  the 
temperamental  and  human  pianists  are 
invariably  Slavs  or  Teutons,  and  never 
French,  Italian  or  Spanish.  These  Lat- 
ins have  a  finesse,  a  polish — a  diplo- 
macy, as  it  were — of  pianism  as  well  as 
of  manners.  They  raise  all  processes 
of  achievement  to  the  — nth  power.  It 
is  the  artlessness  of  art.  There  was  the 
same  difference  between  the  "Chansons 
d'Amour"  of  the  old  Troubadours  and 
the  impassioned  "minnelied"  of  the  Min- 
nesingers. Even  the  instances  which 
you  could  point  out  as  indicative  of 
Latin  feeling  can  be  sifted  down  to  tem- 
perament of  the  imagination,  of  poesy, 
rather  than  a  human  outcry. 

Mr.  Busoni,  by  a  part  of  his  nature 
and  by  recent  environment,  should 
evidence  things  Teutonic,  and  to  some 
extent  he  does.  He  is  not' a  mere  iri- 
descent virtuoso.  The  worst  thing  one 
can  say  about  him  is  that  his  piano 
playing  is  the  quintessence  of  pianism. 
It  is  a  speech  of  absolute  and  unques- 
tionable authority  which  he  utters.  It 
is  the  great  utterance  of  a  recluse,  as  it 
were,  pianistically  expressed.  Creed  is 
no  longer  of  consequence,  but  never- 
theless there  was  an  intense  Romanism 
about  the  performance — a  mission  per- 
formed in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  with 
the  chief  accent  on  the  name  of  the  last 
of  its  three  elements.  And  this  is  not 
Beethoven,  for  he  is,  of  musical  thought 
and  concept,  the  emancipating  Luther. 
Mr.  Beethoven's  concerto  in  E  flat  ma- 
jor, number  5,  is  the  consummation  of 
mighty  thought  and  grandeur, — the  ut- 
terance of  the  truth  of  God  in  man ;  of 
nobility  of  thought  that  dares  to  ride 
high  above  injustice  and  petty  souls 
and  knows  no  shrinking.  And  rightly 
did  he  name  it  the  "Emperor."  Mr. 
Busoni's  impersonation  was  of  an  em- 
pirical concerto.  It  was  power  by 
divine  right  of  descent  and  the  infalli- 
bility of  a  cardinal  chair.  Few  alive 
could  equal  or  vie  with  this  empirical 
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impersonation,  this  greatness  of  pian- 
ism,  but  it  is  an  affair  which  the  shade 
of  Mr.  Beethoven  would  like  to  settle 
with  Mr.  Busoni ;  and  if  the  shade  hov- 
ered very  near  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Saturday  evening,  it  probably  was  un- 
satisfied if  not  distressed. 

The  problem  becomes  of  somewhat 
such  a  nature  as  this :  If  you  were  most 
concerned  with  witnessing  a  twentieth- 
century  performance,  with  the  piano  as 
medium,  then  there  is  no  word  for  you 
to  speak.  Mr.  Busoni  said  the  last 
word.  But  if  you  went  to  feel  the 
blood  of  the  flame-fired  finger  of  him 
who  unchained  music  from  her  bond- 
age and  linked  her  to  mightiest  thought, 
then  you  must  still  feel  as  though  you 
had  been  handed  a  rather  pale  photo- 
graph of  the  same. 

To  sum  up,  Ferruccio  Busoni  is  one 
of  the  greatest  living  pianists ;  but  with 
all  his  apparent  and  profound  serious- 
ness his  power  of  concept  is  not  equal 
to  the  power  of  intent  of  the  composer 
of  the  "Emperor"  concerto. 

The  Schubert  "Overture  to  Rosa- 
munde,"  opus  26,  formed  the  remaining 
number  on  the  program,  and  was  a 
pleasantly  buoyant  and  spontaneous 
peacemaker,  and  the  more  of  interest 
because  it  had  not  been  heard  here 
since  the  sixth  of  March,  1897,  when 
it  occurred  on  a  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra program. 

The  "Faust  Symphony,"  including 
the  choral  number,  which  has  not  been 
given  in  Boston  for  some  years,  is  to  be 
heard  at  a  Symphony  Orchestra  con- 
cert soon.  The  great  ninth  symphony 
of  Beethoven  will  again  be  presented 
at  the  final  concert.  This  is  not  only  a 
rare  opportunity  for  the  Boston  musi- 
cal public,  but  an  achievement  of  which 
the  American  musical  world  may  well 
be  proud. 

Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler,  the  noted  and 
masterly  violinist,  will  appear  with  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  Friday  after- 
noon, April  8,  and  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, April  9.  Mr.  Kreisler  is  by  all  odds 
the  greatest  violinist  who  frequents  the 
American  shore ;  he.  dignifies  the  violin 
and  the  art  of  all  music  to  a  sublimity 
unreached  by  most  artists  of  to-day. 


MANHATTAN  GRAND  OPERA 

Boston  will  welcome  the  second  com- 
ing of  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein's  Man- 
hattan Grand  Opera  Company,  with  its 
unrivalled  collection  of  stars.  They 
will  begin  a  two  weeks'  engagement  on 
March  twenty-eight  at  the  Boston  The- 
ater, including:  "Elektra,"  Monday, 
March  28;  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor," 
Tuesday,  March  29;  "Le  Jongleur  de 
Notre  Dame,"  Wednesday  matinee, 
March  30;  "Griselidis,"  Wednesday, 
March  30;  "La  Navarraise"  and  "The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  Thursday, 
March  31 ;  "Pelleas  and  Melisande," 
Friday,  April  1 ;  "La  Traviata,"  Satur- 
day matinee,  April  2;  "Thais,"  Satur- 
day evening,  April  2 ;  "Faust,"  Monday, 
April  4;  "La  Traviata,"  Tuesday,  April 
5;  "Rigoletto,"  Wednesday,  April  6; 
"Louise,"  Thursday,  April  7;  "The 
Tales  of  Hoffman,"  Friday,  April  8; 
"Elektra,"  Saturday  matinee,  April  9; 
"Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  Saturday 
evening,  April  9. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Club  Com- 
mittee for  the  study  of  the  Amusement 
Situation  in  Boston  has  made  its  re- 
port. As  in  duty  bound  they  found 
need  of  a  higher  standard  and  are  es- 
pecially concerned  about  the  moral 
tone  of  much  that  classes  as  "drama." 
However,  they  have  no  light  as  to  pos- 
sible betterment. of  the  situation. 

They  have  compiled  more  or  less 
convincing  figures  to  show  that  the 
demand  for  theatrical  entertainment 
is  tremendously  on  the  increase,  and 
bring  out  very  prominently  the  great 
relative  growth  of  the  cheaper  forms 
of  amusement,  such  as  moving  picture 
shows  and  vaudeville.  None  of  this  is 
news,  but  the  report  of  the  committee 
brings  it  out  very  effectively. 

In  all  such  reviews  of  the  current 
dramatic  world,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
forget  that  two  very  different  kind  of 
things  are  collected  under  the  general 
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title  of  dramatic  entertainment  — 
drama  as  a  serious  art,  and  popular 
amusement.  Serious  drama  may  be 
anything  but  amusing,  and  the  craving 
for  amusement  is  natural  and  universal. 
A  feature  of  this  winter's  dramatic 


laborious  conditions  of  stock  com- 
pany work  and  with  the  limited  ex- 
pense account  of  a  low-priced  theatre. 
The  plays  have  been  well  chosen  and 
well  presented  and  have  met  with  a 
well-earned  patronage. 


"Biwjb"  Burke,  who  appears  at  the  Hou,is  Street  Theatre  in  Aprii, 


life  in  Boston  has  been  the  excellent 
work  done  by  the  John  Craig  Stock 
Company  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre. 
This  company  has  furnished  uniformly 
excellent,  low-priced  drama  under  the 


APRIL    ATTRACTIONS 

Beginning  Monday,  March  28th, 
Billie  Burke  will  appear  at  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre  in  a  three-act  comedy 
entitled,  "Mrs.  Dot."     This  is  a  new 
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play  by  W.  Sameoset  Maugham,  author 
of  "Jack  Straw"  and  "Lady  Frederick." 
The  play  comes  from  a  very  successful 
performance  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in 
New  York.  Nothing  need  be  said  of 
Billie  Burke,  who  is  a  prime  favorite  in 
Boston,  as  is  also  Fritzi  Scheff,  who 
will  follow  the  Billie  Burke  engage- 
ment. 

Fritzi  Scheff  will  appear  in  the  light 
opera  success,  "The  Prince  Duma,"  by 
Henry  Blossom  and  Victor  Herbert. 
The  engagement  will  begin  April  nth. 
This  is  certain  to  be  an  entertainment 
for  which  those  who  wish  to  see  it 
must  plan  well  ahead,  as  Fritzi  Scheff 
is  one  of  the  most  deserving  and  well- 
liked  stars  on  the  light  opera  stage. 

At  the  Colonial  Theatre  the  "Harvest 
Moon,"  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
will  occupy  the  first  week  of  April  and 
it  will  be  followed  by  "The  Third  De- 


gree," an  old  play,  but  a  very  popular 
one. 

At  the  Park  Theatre  "The  Man 
from  Home"  will  still  hold  the  boards. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
plays  that  have  been  put  on  any  stage 
in  the  city  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a 
play  to  which  people  go  more  than 
once,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal 
for  any  play  nowadays,  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  available  attractions. 

Raymond  Hitchcock  in  "The  Man 
Who  Owns  Broadway"  has  been  play- 
ing at  the  Tremont  since  March  7th, 
and  it  will  continue'  well  into  and 
through  April.  It  is  a  humorous  hit 
that  keeps  the  audience  laughing  and 
is  one  of  George  M.  Cohan's  most  pro- 
nounced successes.  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock is  a  very  clever  stage  humorist 
and  does  his  part  to  keep  up  the  yerve 
the  snap  of  the  piece. 


-With  ttie- 

NEW  ENGLAND 
BOARDS  2!  TRADE 


BOSTON— 1915 

Boston-1915  has  announced  an  in- 
teresting and  novel  plan  for  awakening 
in  Bostonians  their  highest  efficiency 
as  useful  citizens.  It  is  to  award  each 
year  medals  commemorating  specially 
notable  achievements  that  make  for  the 
city's  progress. 

The  city  progress  medals,  as  they  are 
called,  are  not  to  be  given  as  rewards 
of  merit.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that  their  purpose  is  to  "commemorate 
the  deed  and  not  the  doer."  In  other 
words,  they  are  intended  to  be  a  means 
of  educating  the  average  citizen  to  a 
right  understanding  of  service  to  the 
city;  to  make  it  clear  to  him  that  fre- 
quently what  he  might  have  thought 


commonplace  is  actually  a  great  ser- 
vice, and  to  inspire  him  to  contribute 
his  ideas  for  the  city's  benefit,  because 
they  may  be  really  helpful,  and  not  be- 
cause they  ma}^  bring  a  bronze  token 
that  will  please  his  vanity. 

The  first  award  will  be  made  March 
30  of  this  year,  which  is  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  inception  of  the  Boston- 
1915  movement.  There  will  be  two  sets 
of  medals — one  for  service  to  any  of 
the  "districts"  into  which  the  local  citi- 
zens' associations  divide  Boston,  and 
the  other  for  service  to  the  city  as  a 
whole.  The  district  medals  will  be 
awarded  on  the  judgment  of  the  citi- 
zens' association  in  each  locality.  The 
city  medals  will  be  awarded  by  a  board 
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r  [of  judges  composed  of  men  and  women 
^representing  the  different  departments 
|of  the  city's  life — public  officials  (Mayor 
Fitzgerald  is  one  who  has  accepted  ser- 
vice on  the  board),  lawyers,  doctors 
and  clergymen,  business  men,  leaders 
n  the  interests  of  women,  and  so  on. 

There  are  no  restrictions  upon  the 
number  of  medals  or  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  service  for  which  they  are  to  be 
Jgiven.  After  1910  each  year's  award 
will  be  confined  to  service  rendered 
the  community  during  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period.  But  this  year 
the  judges  will  consider  anything  done 
within  the  past  three  or  four  years,  if 
that  seems  desirable,  in  order  that  the 
award  may  be  as  illustrative  as  possible 
in  gettinginthe  public  mind  the  clearest 
understanding  of  the  plan,  and  the  most 
concrete  idea  of  what  may  constitute 
civic  service. 

THE  PILGRIM  PUBLICITY 
"CREDO" 

I  believe  in  New  England.     In  the 
Jlpre-eminence    of    her    location    as    the 
gateway  to  Europe.    In  the  beauty  and 
healthfulness    of   her   hills    and    lakes. 
In   the   undeveloped,   unlimited   power 
Df  her  rivers,  and  the  ocean  commerce 
3f   her  seaports.     In   the   variety   and 
Ljhiarvelous  efficiency  of  her  industries. 
1  In   the   skill   and   inventive   genius   of 
ler  workmen,  the  public  spirit  of  her 
business  men,  and  the  resulting  pros- 
perity of  her  people. 
I  believe  in  New  England's  mission. 
1    fn  the  glory  of  her  past  and  the  great- 
e:  ciess  of  her  future,  and  I  believe  that  the 
same  spirit  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
of  Lexington,  and  the  Civil  War — the 
spirit    that    lavishly    gave    its    blood, 
brawn,  brains   and  money  to  the  up- 
jbuilding  of  the  country — still  lives  in 
■New  England's  sons  and  daughters  and 
■waits  only  the  word  to  call  all   New 
■England    to    the    still    greater    things 
['which  are  before  us. 

I  believe  in  the  tremendous,  trans- 

Iforming  power  of  optimism;  I  believe 

[that  it  is  lack  of  faith   which   checks 

the  development  of  individuals,  asso- 

ciations,  and  sections.    That  skepticism 

is  the  only  thing  which  stands  between 


New  England  and  her  great  destiny. 
And  that  when  pessimism  is  trans- 
formed to  optimism,  New  England  will 
again  take  her  rightful  place  in  the 
vanguard  of  industrial   progress. 

Therefore  I  am  resolved  that  1  will 
avoid  and  help  others  to  escape  from 
the  deadening,  demoralizing  rut  of 
criticism,  skepticism  and  inertia.  That 
I  will  be  a  booster,  not  a  knocker. 
And  that  I  will  neglect  no  opportunity 
to  show  my  faith  in  the  future  of  New 
England  and  to  labor  unceasingly  for 
its  fulfilment.  (Copyright,  1910,  by 
Pilgrim  Publicity  Association,  Boston, 
Mass.) 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Editor  New  England  Magazine 

Many  years  ago  the  Central  Vermont 
Railway  built  a  handsome  railway  sta- 
tion here,  well  suited  to  the  business 
done  on  their  branch  leading  to  our 
city.  Since  then  their  business  has 
greatly  increased  and  outgrown  its  ac- 
commodations. Besides,  the  Rutland 
road  uses,  with  the  Central  Vermont, 
the  same  station.  It  is  located  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  passenger 
dock  of  the  Champlain  Transportation 
Company,  which  does  a  large  and  in- 
creasing summer-tourist  business.  Its 
passengers  are  obliged  to  walk  or  ride 
this  quarter  of  a  mile  to  reach  the 
trains.  A  committee  of  our  Commercial 
Club  has  had  several  meetings  with  a 
committee  of  the  Central  Vermont,  and 
the  probability  is  that  we  shall  soon 
have  a  thoroughly  modern  station  at 
the  foot  of  Main  street,  an  ornament 
to  our  city  and  a  great  convenience  to 
our  citizens  and  their  visitors. 

The  second  concert  of  our  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Larsen,  was  even  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  first. 

Professor  Wilder  has  got  together  a 
remarkable  company  of  young  musi- 
cians called  the  ''Clef  Club."  It  is  made 
up  of  children  and  young  people  rang- 
ing from  the  ages  of  six  to  sixteen,  and 
their  performance  of  difficult  and  really 
classical  selections  was  the  admiration 
of  the  great  crowd  who  heard  them  at 
a  recent  concert.    If  they  continue  as 
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they  have  begun,  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra will  have  to  look  to  its  laurels. 

The  Central  Vermont  has  lately 
granted  a  generous  reduction  of  rates 
on  rough  granite,  which  may  have  a 
favorable  effect  on  the  finishing  of 
granite  in  Burlington. 

We  now  have  a  superb  snow  land- 
scape, rivalling  the  lovely  specimens 
you  often  give  in  your  beautiful  pages. 

Yours  truly, 

JOSEPH  DANA  BARTLEY. 

GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  AND  ITS 
BOARD  OF  TRADE 

The  Board  of  Trade  was  organized 
in  1866  and  reorganized  in  1890.  It  has 
ever  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  all  the 
interests  of  the  city. 

Gloucester  is  unique  in  having  for  its 
principal  industry  (the  fisheries)  one 
which  is  co-operative,  and  in  being  the 
largest  port  in  the  country  engaged  in 
the  business.  So  it  is  natural  that  most 
of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  have  been  in  that  direction. 
This  organization  has  done  all  that 
could  be  done  to  further  the  fishing  in- 
terests, and  has  established  a  closer  in- 
timacy among  all  the  men  engaged  in 
the  fisheries.  Conferences  concerning 
some  branch  of  the  business  are  held 
at  the  rooms  nearly  every  day,  thereby 
enabling  the  dealers  to  keep  in  touch 
with  changing  conditions,  and  to  secure 
a  more  adequate  return  on  capital  in- 
vested and  for  the  energy  which  they 
put  into  the  business. 

New  vessels  are  being  built,  not  with 
a  rush,  but  the  fleet  is  gradually  being 
increased  with  that  conservatism  which 
indicates  wise  business  management. 

Second  in  importance  is  the  work 
done  by  this  organization  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  summer  business.  The  Board 
of  Trade  extends  to  the  many  summer 
visitors  who  come  to  Gloucester  in  in- 
creasing numbers  each  year  the  cour- 
tesies of  the  commodious  and  con- 
venient rooms,  with  every  facility 
for  transacting  business,  including  pub- 
lic stenographer,  local  and  long-dis- 
tance telephones,  which  are  very  much 
appreciated  and  freely  used. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  an  energetic 


publicity  committee,  which  has  recently 
issued  an  illustrated  publication  show- 
ing the  business  advantages  of  the  city, 
copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  secretary.  Illustrated  en- 
velopes to  the  number  of  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  have  been  and 
are  being  used  by  the  citizens  to  carry 
the  fame  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
place  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  system  of  advertising  designed  to 
convince  every  family  of  the  economy 
in  the  use  of  salted  fish,  with  directions 
for  preparing,  has  been  inaugurated, 
and  methods  for  continuing  the  cam- 
paign are  now  being  considered. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  as  an  organiza- 
tion, has  not  in  the  past  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  municipal  affairs,  but 
lately  has  evinced  a  great  interest,  and 
undoubtedly  more  of  an  influence  will 
be  exerted  in  that  direction  in  the  fu- 
ture than  in  the  past. 

For  many  years  an  expert  statistician 
has  been  employed,  and  the  Gloucester 
Board  of  Trade  has  full  and  complete 
records  and  statistics  covering  its  prin- 
cipal industry,  the  fisheries. 

The  organization  has  an  arbitration 
committee  composed  of  able  men,  but 
their  services  have  been  called  into 
requisition  only  once  in  forty  years, 
showing  the  good  feeling  existing  be- 
tween our  business  men. 

The  membership  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  and  is  constantly  grow- 
ing. It  embraces  representative  busi- 
ness men,  retired  merchants  and  pro- 
fessional men.  Meetings  are  held  fre- 
quently, at  which  addresses  are  deliv- 
ered on  interesting  topics.  The  next 
will  be  on  the  matter  of  "Savings-Bank 
Life  Insurance,"  by  Mr.  Harry  Wj] 
Kimball,  the  field  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Savings-Bank  Insurance 
League. 

In  order  to  increase  the  scope  of  the 
work  and  add  to  its  efficiency  the  Board 
of  Trade  is  now  considering  the  matter 
of  the  employment  of  a  permanent  sec- 
retary, who  shall  devote  all  of  his  time 
to  the  interests  of  the  organization. 

Yours  very  truly, 

EDWARD  K.  BURNHAM, 

Secretary. 
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IT  is  very  difficult  to  understand 
the  currents  of  public  sentiment 
in  this  country.  They  flow  stead- 
ily in  one  direction  for  a  time,  and  then 
suddenly,  without  apparent  cause,  their 
courses  change  and  they  flow  in  an  op- 
posite or  divergent  direction,  with  even 
greater  force  than  before.  In  these 
changing  movements  they  are  not  un- 
like the  currents  of  air,  ever  changing 
in  direction  and  force  with  the  varying 
changes  of  atmospheric  conditions. 
Just  at  present,  driven  by  these  cur- 
rents of  sentiment,  we  appear  to  be 
driven  into  an  area  of  pessimism  and 
doubt.  That  irrepressible  optimism 
which  has  always  been  a  dominant  trait 
in  the  American  character,  and  a  tre- 
mendous force  in  the  development  of 
our  commercial  and  industrial  great- 
ness, is  for  the  time  being  checked.  We 
appear  to  be  losing  faith  in  each  other 
and  confidence  in  ourselves.  I  am  not, 
however,  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
present  tendency  toward  pessimism  is 
likely  to  continue  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  It  is  absolutely  foreign  to  our 
nature,  and  its  existence  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  concerted  influ- 
ence upon  the  public  mind  of  a  large 
number  of  magazine  and  newspaper 
writers.  These  publications  are  at- 
tempting to  persuade  the  American 
people  that  the  times  are  "out  of  joint"  ; 
that  our  public  servants  are  either  in- 
capable or  dishonest;  that  our  judges 


are  mere  puppets  controlled  by  politi- 
cal or  commercial  influence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  judicial  duties;  that  the 
large  combinations  of  capital  are  all 
wilful  and  insistent  violators  of  the 
law;  that  the  time  has  already  come 
when  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  rely  upon 
business  honor  and  individual  honesty, 
but  that  every  one  must  be  on  his  guard 
to  detect  fraud  and  deceit  in  those  with 
whom  he  deals,  even  though  they  be  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  This  sentiment 
of  distrust  is  being  fanned  into  a  grow- 
ing flame  by  the  literary  highwayman 
in  his  contributions  to  what  is  known 
as  the  "popular"  magazine.  The  pub- 
lisher tells  us  that  there  is  a  strong  pub- 
lic demand  for  contributions  of  this 
character,  and  hence  his  justification 
for  giving  the  people  the  food  they 
crave.  He  tells  us  that  the  reading  pub- 
lic of  this  country  no  longer  demand 
plain  and  wholesome  literary  food,  but 
that  the  literary  palate  now  insists 
upon  something  that  is  highly  sea- 
soned, and  the  larger  amount  of  tabasco 
sauce  the  better.  The  accurate  .and 
painstaking  student  of  political  econ- 
omy, who  has  devoted  many  years  of 
careful  study  to  the  subject,  and  who 
may  have  won  his  present  position  as 
the  head  of  a  great  department  of  eco- 
nomics in  one  of  our  large  universities 
or  colleges,  is  no  longer  the  popular 
contributor  to  our  magazines  engaged 
in  instructing  our  people  concerningthe 
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cause  of  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  author  who  won  literary 
fame  last  year  when  he  gave  to  the 
world  a  lurid  work  of  fiction,  and  who 
never  in  his  life  gave  any  careful  study 
to  the  subject  of  political  economy,  is 
this  year  the  popular  contributor  to  the 
world's  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  variation  in  the  prices  of 
articles  of  commerce.  Without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  and  with  a  vehe- 
mence which  permits  of  no  discussion, 
he  tells  us  that  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  annual  production  of  gold  does 
not  and  never  did  have  any  effect  what- 
ever upon  the  price  at  which  foodstuffs 
and  other  articles  of  commerce  are 
bought  and  sold.  He  contemptuously 
brushes  aside  the  expressed  views  of 
Chevalier,  Carnes,  Erich  and  other 
great  students  of  the  question.  What 
cares  he  for  the  opinion  of  these  old 
fogies !  What  cares  he  for  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand !  Why  should  he 
waste  his  valuable  time  in  discussing 
the  laws  of  economics  which  have  been 
accepted  by  the  civilized  world  for 
three  centuries  at  least !  How  much  bet- 
ter to  tell  his  readers,  as  did  a*  writer 
in  a  well-known  magazine  issued  in 
April  of  the  present  year,  that  whatever 
the  production,  "the  cost  of  living 
would  still  be  high  if  the  same  gang  of 
thieves  were  permitted  to  stand  be- 
tween the  producers  and  consumers" ; 
and  again,  "If  the  government  were  to 
permit  the  cost  of  living  continually  to 
be  increased,  the  government  ought  to 
be  destroyed."  This  writer  was  dis- 
cussing the  high  cost  of  living.  We  all 
know  it  is  an  old  question  and  has  been 
under  discussion  by  great  students  for 
centuries.  It  has  generally  been  re- 
garded as  a  rather  intricate  and  dry 
subject  for  consideration,  but  you  will 
observe  how  entrancing  it  becomes 
when  it  is  properly  treated  by  the 
writer  of  fiction.  This  is  the  conclusion 
which  he  finally  reaches :  The  only 
cause  of  high  cost  of  living,  a  gang  of 
thieves;  remedy,  government  destroy 
the  thieves.  Failing  to  do  this,  then  de- 
stroy the  government.  Unfortunately, 
this  modern  economist  does  not  tell  us 
what  the  cost  of  living  is  likely  to  be 


after  the  government  has  been  de- 
stroyed, except  by  inference,  and  that 
is  that  when  our  government  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  face  of  the  earth  the 
cost  of  living  will  probably  be  reason- 
able. 

During,  the  past  few  months  there 
has  been  more  or  less  criticism  of  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Taft.  This  criti- 
cism has  come  largely  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  popular  magazine,  so 
called,  and  the  articles  have  been  writ- 
ten in  many  cases  by  the  same  class  of 
men  Avho  are  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  the  economic  questions  of  the  day. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine 
somewhat  critically  the  more  impor- 
tant criticisms  of  Mr.  Taft's  adminis- 
tration. We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
this  administration  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  only  a  little  over  a  year;  that 
during  that  period  there  has  been  one 
special  or  extraordinary  session  of  Con- 
gress —  for  the  consideration  of  the 
tariff  question — and  that  a  session  is 
now  in  progress  having  under  consid- 
eration many  important  recommenda- 
tions from  the  President.  Within  so 
short  a  period  of  time  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  President  could 
formulate  and  put  into  execution  his 
larger  policies  depending  upon  new  leg- 
islation. He  must,  however,  be  held 
responsible  for  his  approval  of  the 
Payne  tariff  bill,  and  for  his  attitude 
toward  it  while  it  was  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress.  He  must  also 
be  held  responsible  for  having  recom- 
mended a  revision  of  the  tariff  which 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff 
law.  The  Republican  party,  when  it 
nominated  Mr.  Taft  as  its  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  adopted  as  one  of  the 
planks  of  its  platform  its  purpose  to 
bring  about  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Mr. 
Taft  believed  that  he  was  politically 
and  morally  bound  to  do  his  utmost  to 
keep  that  pledge  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  with  that  in  view  he  called  the 
special  session  of  Congress  directly 
after  his  inauguration,  and  recom- 
mended a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff 
laws.  While  the  subject  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  two  branches  of  Con- 
gress  he   did    everything  he   properly 
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could  to  persuade  Congress  to  revise 
the  tariff  downward.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  bill  which  Congress  finally  pre- 
sented to  the  President  for  his  approval 
was  not  satisfactory  to  him.  It  was, 
however,  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of 
the  two  branches  of  Congress,  and  the 
members  of  the  House  at  least  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  public  sentiment. 
Now,  when  that  bill  had  passed  Con- 
gress and  was  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent, there  were  two  courses  open  to 
him, — either  to  sign  the  bill  or  veto  it. 
Had  he  vetoed  the  bill,  the  agitation 
for  tariff  reform  would  have  continued, 
with  all  its  depressing  effect  upon  the 
industries  of  the  country.  The  Presi- 
dent reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
better  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
that  he  should  sign  thebill,even  though 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  him,  and 
that  through  the  creation  of  a  tariff 
board  which  he  had  recommended  there 
should  be  an  earnest  effort  made  to  se- 
cure such  additional  and  reliable  infor- 
mation as  would  make  it  possible  in  the 
near  future  to  revise  the  law  along 
more  scientific  lines  and  upon  a  more 
reasonable  basis.  Suppose,  now,  that 
the  President,  instead  of  signing  the 
bill,  had  vetoed  it.  In  other  words, 
suppose  he  had  set  up  his  judgment 
against  the  judgment  of  the  Congress 
which  had  passed  the  bill.  Two  results 
were  absolutely  sure  to  have  followed. 
In  the  first  place,  he  would  have  antag- 
onized Congress,  and  in  the  second 
place  he  would  greatly  have  hindered 
the  return  of  industrial  prosperity.  In 
the  very  beginning  of  his  administra- 
tion he  would  have  put  himself  in  a 
controversy  with  Congress,  with  little 
hope  of  securing  the  passage  of  such 
other  legislation  as  he  believed  the 
country  demanded.  While  the  subject 
of  revision  of  the  tariff  was  under  con- 
sideration it  could  not  be  expected  that 
business  would  return  to  its  normal 
condition.  So  much  for  the  President's 
relation  to  the  new  tariff  act. 

A  number  of  writers  in  magazines 
which  have  recently  appeared  tell  us 
that  the  people  have  lost  faith  in  Mr. 
Taft  because  of  his  association  with  the 
"bosses"  of  the  Republican  party,  and 


they  point  to  the  fact  that  he  is  appar- 
ently on  good  terms  with  Senator  Aid- 
rich,  Senator  Root,  Secretary  Knox  and 
Speaker  Cannon.  Well,  why  shouldn't 
he  be  on  good  terms  with  them?  Does 
any  one  claim  that  he  is  on  better  terms 
■with  them  than  was  Mr.  Roosevelt? 
Were  not  all  these  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  Roosevelt 
administration?  Were  any  of  them 
ever  denounced  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  dur- 
ing his  administration  as  unsafe  men  to 
meet?  At  no  time  did  Mr.  Roosevelt 
ever  publicly  state  that,  any  of  these 
gentlemen  were  lacking  in  loyalty  or 
devotion  to  any  of  the  policies  which 
he  believed  in.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Taft 
selected  Mr.  Knox  as  his  Secretary  of 
State,  but  Mr.  Knox  had  been  Attor- 
ney-General under  the  administration 
of  President  Roosevelt.  He  was  known 
to  be  a  very  close  and  intimate  friend 
of  the.  ex-President.  He  had  entered 
the  Senate  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Roosevelt  cabinet  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  his  former  chief.  While  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  it  was  known 
that  he  represented  the  progressive 
ideas  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Root  filled 
two  important  cabinet  positions  during 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  —  first, 
that  of  Secretary  of  War  and  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  it  is  publicly  known 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  desirous  that 
he  should  come  to  the  Senate  repre- 
senting the  Empire  State.  As  for  Mr. 
Aldrich,  he  has  for  years  been  regarded 
as  the  leader  of  the  Senate  in  connec- 
tion with  matters  of  tariff  and  finance. 
So  far  as  it  appears,  he  was  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  during 
his  incumbency  of  the  White  House; 
nor  has  anythingever  appeared  to  show 
that  there  was  any  serious  difference 
between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Speaker 
Cannon.  A  recent  magazine  writer 
speaks  of  Mr.  Taft  coming  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  time  of  his  inauguration, 
and  says :  "The  Aldriches,  the  Can- 
nons, the  Roots,  the  Knoxes  and  every 
other  tongue-lolling,  wide-jawed  wolf 
of  Money  were  there  to  flatter  him. 
They  wooed  and  they  won  him."  If 
they  have  wooed  and  won  Mr.  Taft, 
they    certainly    wooed    and    won    Mr. 
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Roosevelt,  because  their  relations  with 
the  former  were  quite  as  intimate  as 
they  have  been  with  the  latter.  The 
President  has  never  had  anytariff  views 
in  common  with  Mr.  Aldrich.  He  has 
never  been  on  terms  of  what  may  be 
called  personal  intimacy  with  Speaker. 
Cannon.  However,  he  is  criticised  by 
the  radical  weeklies  and  monthlies  be- 
cause he  appears  to  be  on  speaking 
terms  with  these  distinguished  states- 
men. 

Suppose  the  President  were  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  these  magazine 
writers,  and  become  an  insurgent,  and 
enter  fiercely  into  a  contest  with  the 
leading  statesmen  of  his  own  party  who 
to-day  are  largely  in  control  of  the  leg- 
islation of  Congress.  Such  a  course, 
no  doubt,  would  please  some  people, 
but  it  could  result  in  no  good,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  would  be  sure  to  re- 
sult in  much  harm.  It  would  disorgan- 
ize the  Republican  party;  it  would  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  many  laws  which 
ought  to  be  enacted,  and  which  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Presidenty 
and  it  would  prepare  the  way  for  the 
return  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
power  in  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments  of  our  government. 

There  appears  to  be  a  disposition 
upon  the  part  of  some  of  these  maga- 
zine writers  to  hold  the  President  and 
his  party  solely  responsible  for  the 
present  high  cost  of  living.  So  far  as 
prices  are  excessive  by  reason  of  failure 
to  enforce  existing  law,  or  to  enact 
necessary  legislation  to  prevent  the 
charging  of  exorbitant  prices,  thus  far 
is  the  administration  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  situation.  If,  how- 
ever, the  present  high  cost  of  living  is 
traceable  to  other  than  political  causes, 
then,  of  course,  the  administration 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
situation.  It  is  true  that  we  are  passing 
through  an  era  of  high  prices,  and  so 
far  as  they  affect  the  necessaries  of 
life  they  create  great  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  people.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  determine  the  present 
causes  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. It  is  not  limited  to  this  country, 
but  extends  throughout  the  entire  civ- 


ilized world.  The  increase  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  several  causes,  one  of  the 
more  important  causes  being  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  gold.  In  the  year  1896  the 
amount  of  gold  coin  in  the  United 
States  was  $8.40  per  inhabitant;  in  1908 
it  had  increased  to  $18.46  per  inhab- 
itant, or  nearly  120  per  cent.,  or  an  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent,  annually.  This 
steady  increase  in  amount  of  gold  has 
brought  about  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Another  important 
cause  is  the  excessive  growth  of  our 
urban  population,  and  extends  to  the 
abnormal  increase  of  our  manufactur- 
ing industries,  which  have  within  a  dec- 
ade made  this  country  the  foremost 
manufacturing  nation  of  the  world. 
These  manufacturingindustrieshave  of- 
fered inducements  in  the  way  of  higher 
wages,  which  have  resulted  in  the 
growth  of  the  population  in  the  large 
cities  and  towns,  and  this  has  been  en- 
couraged at  the  expense  of  our  agricul- 
tural industries,  and  a  natural  result 
has  been  that  our  agricultural  indus- 
tries have  relatively  fallen  off  per  in- 
habitant within  the  last  twenty  years. 
This  of  itself  would  account  for  the  in- 
creased cost  of  grain  and  livestock, 
which,  after  all,  form  the  principal  food 
products  for  our  population.  Free  pas- 
turage on  the  public  lands  of  the  na- 
tion, while  it  continued,  enabled  our 
people  to  raise  livestock  at  a  reasonable 
expense,  and  to  export  vast  quantities 
of  animal  food  products  to  Europe  at  a 
profit  in  competition  with  other  sources 
of  supply  from  abroad.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Western  prairie  lands,  to- 
gether with  the  policy  of  allowing  free 
pasture  to  the  so-called  "Beef  Bar- 
ons," has  resulted  in  the  reduction  of 
herds,  and,  without  question,  has  in- 
creased cost  of  beef  for  food.  In  other 
words,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  proved  most  unkind  in  its  effect 
upon  the  cost  of  living. 

•It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  charge  the 
President  with  failure  to  enforce  law 
against  the  "middlemen,"  so  called,  and 
say  that  failure  to  enforce  the  law  is 
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the  cause  of  the  present  high  price  of 
food.  There  certainly  is  no  evidence  of 
any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  properly  enforce  the  trust 
laws  against  the  packers,  and  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  proof  that  the  pres- 
ent high  cost  of  living  is  due  to  causes 
over  which  the  administration  has  no 
control  whatever. 

It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  see  that 
no  one  undertakes  to  charge  the  Presi- 
dent with  failure  to  enforce  the  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  trusts  and  monop- 
olies. He  may  be  doing  it  quietly,  but 
he  certainly  is  doing  it  effectively.  A 
well-known  metropolitan  daily,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  President's  enforcement 
of  the  law,  says :  "He  has  whipped  up 
the  anti-trust  law  to  speed  never  before 
exhibited." 

The  legislative  programme  which  the 
President  has  submitted  to  Congress  is 
in  every  way  ample.  It  includes  all  the 
measures  to  which  the  Republican  party 
was  pledged.  There  has  been  no  sug- 
gestion, so  far  as  I  know,  that  he  has 
failed  to  recommend  any  important  leg- 
islation demanded  by  the  people.  What 
is  most  gratifying  is  that  this  legisla- 
tive programme  as  recommended  by 
the  President  is  likely  to  be  largely  en- 
acted into  law  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  and  this  leads  us  to  the 
consideration  of  one  other  phase  of 
the  criticism  which  is  being  heaped 
upon  the  President,  and  that  is  that  he 
is  not  a  great  political  leader.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  determine  what 
is  the  exact  test  of  great  leadership  in 
political  affairs.  It  is,  however,  gen- 
erally conceded  that  a  man  is  a  great 
leader  who  is  able  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  he  has  in  view.  Clay,  Doug- 
las, Stevens,  Blaine  and  Garfield  are 
regarded  as  our  great  parliamentary 
leaders,  but  they  earned  that  reputa- 
tion by  reason  of  being  able  to  persuade 
men  to  follow  them  and  do  things  which 
they  recommended.  If  that  be  the  test 
of  political  leadership,  then  surely  Mr. 
Taft  must  be  regarded  a  great  political 
leader  if  he  has  the  capacity  to  per- 


suade the  two  branches  of  Congress  to 
adopt  his  theories  of  legislation  and 
enact  them  into  law.  Any  President 
who  involves  himself  in  controversy 
with  the  lawmaking  branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  the  extent  of  defeating  the 
very  purposes  he  has  in  view  cannot  be 
regarded  a  great  political  leader.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  are  those  among  our 
people  who  would  like  to  see  a  violent 
controversy  in  progress  between  the 
President  and  the  leaders  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  The  more  vio- 
lent the  controversy,  the  better  it  would 
please  them.  If  they  seek  leadership 
of  that  character,  they  will  not  find  it 
in  Mr.  Taft.  He  is  a  great  administra- 
tive officer.  He  understands  men  and 
the  motives  which  control  them.  He 
never  appeals  to  passions  and  preju- 
dices, but  to  sound,  common  sense.  He 
is  honest  and  he  demands  honesty  in 
others.  He  is  patriotic  and  unselfish,  and 
he  is  sufficiently  optimistic  to  expect  to 
find  those  essential  qualities  in  others. 
He  does  not  and  he  will  not  seek  to 
control  the  expression  of  public  sen- 
timent in  the  American  newspapers  and 
magazines.  If  they  criticise  him  un- 
fairly or  unjustly,  he  will  submit  to  the 
criticism,  and  he  can  afford  to  do  so,  so 
long  as  he  is  conscious  that  he  is  doing 
his  duty  in  the  best  manner  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people.  He 
will  remain  content  to  rely  upon  the 
common  sense  and  fair  play  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, and  he  can  safely 
do  so. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world  more 
fair-minded  or  more  generous-hearted 
than  ours.  We  may  be  for  the  time 
being  be  led  astray  by  these  lurid 
writers  of  political  fiction ;  we  may  for 
the  moment  accept  assertion  for  argu- 
ment, and  we  may  say  unjust  and  un- 
kind things  concerning  our  public  offi- 
cials, but  sooner  or  later  our  better 
judgment  asserts  itself  and  we  are  once 
more  true  American  citizens,  loyal  to 
our  government  and  devoted  to  our 
leaders  and  supremely  hopeful  of  the 
future  of  the  republic. 
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Josephine  Preston  Peabody 

America's  Dramatic  Poet 

By  MARY  STOYELL  STIMPSON 


A 


CAMBRIDGE  woman  has  won 
a  signal  honor.  Through  her 
achievement  she  has  conferred 
a  lasting  source  of  pride  upon  her  city, 
her  state  and  her  country. .  It  was  on 
March  n  that  a  dispatch  from  London 
to  New  York  bore  these  lines : 

"Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  who  is 
Mrs.  Lionel  Marks  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  is  the  winner  of  the  prize  of 
$1500  offered  by  one  of  the  governors 
of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theater 
at  Stratford-on-Avon  for  the  best  play 
submitted  for  performance  at  the  the- 
ater. Three  hundred  and  fifteen  plays 
were  sent  to  the  reading  committee, 
who  selected  two  which  were  submit- 
ted to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  whose  de- 
cision is  in  favor  of  Miss  Peabody's 
play,  entitled  'The  Piper.'  It  deals 
with  the  old  story  of  the  Tied  Piper 
of  Hamelin.'  The  play  is  to  be  acted  on 
May  5,  when,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  contest,  the  prize  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  successful  playwright 
on  the  stage  of  the  Memorial  Theater." 

It  was  stated  in  the  conditions  that 
the  competition  was  open  to  the  world, 
and  that  preferably  the  play  should  be 
a  poetic  and  romantic  piece.  Miss  Pea- 
body  had  known  nothing  of  this  prize 
I  competition  until  she  received  from  a 
friend  a  newspaper  clipping  which 
made  some  brief  mention  of  it,  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  "The  Piper,"  in 
the  autumn  of  1909.  She  immediately 
forwarded  a  copy  of  the  play  to  the 
governors  of  the  Memorial  Theater, 
which  has  now  received  such  a  notable 
stamp  of  approval.  In  the  six  months 
which  elapsed  between  the  submitting 


of  the  play  and  the  reception  of  the 
prize-awarding  telegram  there  was 
many  a  chance  for  hope  and  fear  to  al- 
ternate in  the  author's  heart.  Six 
months  of  absolute  silence  would  have 
been  sufficiently  trying,  but  to  Miss 
Peabody  there  came  at  intervals  cer- 
tain communications  which  served  but 
to  make  the  waiting  period  unusually 
wearing.  The  first  of  these  brought 
the  intelligence  that  all  but  thirty  of 
the  three  hundred  and  fifteenplays  sub- 
mitted had  been  thrown  aside;  that  her 
work  was  among  those  which  would 
merit  further  consideration.  A  little 
later  she  received  word  that  she  was 
among  the  list  of  possible  winners, 
which  had  then  narrowed  to  seven. 
This  letter  was  accompanied  with  the 
request  for  several  copies  of  her  play, 
"since  she  was  the  only  one  of  that 
seven  who  lived  at  so  great  a  distance 
that,  should  she  prove  the  victor,  there 
would  scarcely  be  time  to  secure 
enough  copies  to  distribute  among  the 
actors  for  the  May  production."  More 
hope — but  also  more  delay.  One  day 
there  came  the  announcement  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Association  that  only  Miss  Peabody 
and  one  other  remained  as  rival  com- 
petitors. At  this  time  the  Cambridge 
poet  was  seriously  ill  at  the  hospital,  so 
there  was  perhaps  less  thought  of  dra- 
matic matters  across  the  water.  But 
it  was  an  added  happiness  to  her  con- 
valescence when  news  arrived  in  this 
country  that  her  play  had  received  its 
final  approval  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Miss  Peabody  was  born  in  New  York 
State,  but  the  family  removed  to  Mas- 
sachusetts when  she  was  very  young, 
so  that  she  attended  the  public  schools 
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of  Boston,  the  Girl's  Latin  School,  took 
special  courses  at  Radcliffe,  becoming 
later  a  valued  instructor  and  lecturer 
at  Wellesley  College.  All  her  life  she 
has  been  a  devoted  student  of  poetry 
and  drama,  and  from  her  earliest  years 
has  shown  great  poetic  talent.  She  was 
but  fourteen  when  her  first  poem  was 
accepted  by  a  New  York  editor,  while 
her  first  contribution  to  the  Atlantic 
Magazine  so  impressed  Horace  Scud- 
der,  then  its  editor,  that  he  requested 
the  writer  to  call  upon  him  at  his  office. 
When  she  presented  herself  he  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  childlike  per- 
sonage before  him  was  the  author  of 
such  musical,  finished  verse. 

When  a  special  student  at  Radcliffe, 
Miss  Peabody  gave  most  of  her  time 
to  the  study  of  Greek,  Italian  and  the 
Elizabethan  drama.  In  1897  she  pub- 
lished her  first  book,  "Old  Greek  Folk- 
Stories  :  Told  Anew."  The  following 
year  appeared  her  first  volume  of 
poems,  "The  Wayfarers."  In  1900, 
when  "Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes"  came 
from  the  press,  critics  united  in  placing 
Miss  Peabody  in  the  forefront  of  living 
poets.  This  success  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  one  even  greater,  "Marlowe," 
a  five-act  drama,  which  was  given 
three  performances  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1906,  and  hailed  by  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard  as  "not  a  book  of  the 
week,  or  of  the  year,  but  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  the  glory  of  American  let- 
ters." 

Thus,  while  still  in  her  twenties,  was 
Miss  Peabody  commanding  the  atten- 
tion, the  admiration  and  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  literati.  Ripe  scholars  were 
encouraging  her;  men  like  Stedman, 
Gosse  and  Dobson  were  exulting  in  her 
talent,  and  her  style  was  already  rec- 
ognized as  possessing  distinction  and 
exquisite  clarity. 

"The  Singing  Leaves :  a  Book  of 
Songs  and  Spells,"  has  had  more  popu- 
lar vogue  than  any  of  her  other  books 
(save,  perhaps,  the  "Marlowe"  play, 
which  is,  of  course,  not  so  quotable  in 
fragments).  It  was  a  deep  pleasure  to 
the  author  to  learn  that  not  long  ago 
some  of  these  songs  had  been  trans- 
lated and  published  in  Japan  by  a  na- 


tive admirer.  Our  American  com- 
posers have  been  swift  to  see  how  read- 
ily a  number  of  them  have  lent  them- 
selves to  musical  setting. 

"The  Book  of  the  Little  Past"  is  a 
recent  publication,  charmingly  illus- 
trated by  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green,  and 
shows  how  comprehendingly  Miss  Pea- 
body can  enter  into  the  thought-world 
of  the  child. 

But  it  is  this  wonderful  new  drama, 
"The  Piper,"  with  its  happy  combina- 
tion of  lyrical  and  dramatic  strength, 
its  fine  pathos  and  humor,  which  will 
make  her  name  live  and  will  cause  it  to 
be  linked  with  such  poetic  dramatists 
as  Rostand,  D'Annunzio,  Ibsen  and 
Maeterlinck. 

In  June,  1906,  Miss  Peabody  was 
married  to  Lionel  Marks,  professor  of 
engineering  at  Harvard  University. 
They  went  abroad  for  a  year's  travel, 
and  while  in  London  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  British-Canadian  fes- 
tival concert,  when  Mrs.  Marks'  choric 
idyl,  "Pan,"  set  to  music  for  voices, 
chorus  and  orchestra  by  Harris,  was 
given  before  King  Edward. 

Professor  Marks., is  in  close  sympa- 
thy with  his  wife's  work,  which  she 
has  continued  with  unabated  zeal  since 
her  marriage.  From  their  pleasant 
home  at  88  Lakeview  avenue,  Cam- 
bridge, she  sailed  early  in  April  for 
England,  in  order  to  witness  the  re- 
hearsals of  her  play.  Professor  Marks' 
duties  at  the  university  prevented  him 
from  crossing  with  Mrs.  Marks  and  their 
two  children,  but  he  will  join  them  in 
June.  He  was  born  in  Birmingham, 
England,  and  his  people  live  in  War- 
wickshire, not  many  miles  from  Strat- 
ford. 

While  Mrs.  Marks  is  an  industrious 
author  and  student,  she  is  by  no  means 
a  recluse,  and  possesses  many  social 
charms.  She  has  a  delicate,  flower- 
like beauty,  a  quaint,  half-serious  man- 
ner, and  converses  exceptionally  well. 

The  annual  Shakespeare  festival  will 
be  on  a  more  elaborate  scale  this  year 
than  usual,  and  will  continue  a  full 
week  longer  than  heretofore.  All  the 
dramatic  arrangements  are  entrusted 
to  F.  R.  Benson,  who  has  had  charge 
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of  these  festivals  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Especial  care  is  being  taken 
that  "The  Piper"  shall  have  the  best 
possible  production.  Miss  Marian 
Terry  takes  a  leading  part,  the  inciden- 
tal music  has  had  careful  attention, 
while  the  first  scenic  artists  of  the 
kingdom  have  been  at  work  upon  the 
scenery  ever  since  the  prize  was 
awarded. 

For  the  benefit  of  a  local  charity  a 
reading  of  "The  Piper"  was  given  at 
the  Longfellow  House  one  afternoon  in 
April.     Without  the  aid  of  actors  or 


woods  and  open  sky;  and  she  makes 
the  Piper  bring  the  children  back  in 
the  end,  because  of  the  supreme  mother- 
love  of  one  woman." 

The  play  opens  in  the  marketplace  of 
Hamelin — time  1284  Anno  Domini.  A 
party  of  strolling  players  are  just  con- 
cluding their  show,  "A  Noah's  ark  mira- 
cle play  of  the  rudest."  The  priest,  An- 
selm,  is  preaching  to  the  gathered  citi- 
zens ;  the  burgomaster  is  haggling  with 
the  Piper,  who  now  claims  his  prom- 
ised reward  for  ridding  the  town  of  its 
pest.    There  is  a  charm  in  every  word 


Shakespeare;  memorial  theatre  at  Strateord 


stage  settings  the  characters  stood  out 
most  clearly  from  the  power  of  the 
lines  alone.  The  story  is  that  of  the 
"Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  with  the  su- 
pernatural element  well-nigh  banished. 
"Miss  Peabody  tells  us  that  the  'hollow 
hill'  was  no  more  than  the  cellarage  of 
a  ruined  monastery,  the  shelter  of  a 
band  of  gypsies,  and  the  Piper  but  a 
gypsy  man,  with  more  than  usual  of 
the  understanding  of  the  child-heart 
and  the  psychology  of  suggestion,  a 
dreamer  with  a  passionate  desire  to 
teach    man    the    care-free    life    of   the 


which  describes  to  the  reader  the  per- 
sons in  the  square.  Barbara,  daughter 
of  Jacobus,  the  oily  burgomaster; 
young  Michael,  the  sword-swallower; 
Jan,  the  little,  lame  son  of  Veronika, 
gaze  at  the  central  figure,  the  Piper, 
who  opens  a  conversation  with  the 
question: 

Is  this  your  boy? 

Veronika — Ay,  he  is  mine;  my  only 
one.     He  loved  thy  piping  so. 

Piper — And  I  loved  his. 

Han's  wife  (stridently) — Poor  little 
boy!     He's  lame! 
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Piper — 'T  is  all  of  us  are  lame !  But 
he,  he  flies. 

Veronika — Jan,  stay  here  if  you  will, 
and  hear  the  pipe,  at  churchtime. 

Piper  (to  him)— Wilt  thou? 

Jan  (softly) — Mother  lets  me  stay 
here  with  the  Lonely  Man. 

Piper — The   Lonely   Man? 

(Jan  points  to  the  Christ  in  the 
shrine.  Veronika  crosses  herself.  The 
Piper  looks  long  at  the  little  boy.) 

Veronika — He  always  calls  him  so. 

Piper — And  so  would  I. 

Veronika — It  grieves  him  that  the 
head  is  always  bowed,  and  stricken. 
But  he  loves  more  to  be  here  than  yon- 
der in  the  church. 

Piper — And  so  do  I. 

Veronika — What  would  you,  darling, 
with  the  Lonely  Man?  What  do  you 
wait  to  see? 

Jan  (shyly) — To  see  Him  smile. 

After  the  conference  of  the  burghers 
the  Piper  is  offered  fifteen  guilders  in 
place  of  the  thousand  originally  prom- 
ised. While  he  indignantly  refuses  the 
organ  calls  the  people  to  prayer  and 
the  Piper  would  be  alone  in  the  square 
save  for  the  children  who  cluster  about 
him  begging  him  to  pipe.  In  anger 
and  pity  he  wonders  why  these  little 
ones  should  be  left  to  grow  up  among 
such  selfish,  grasping  folk — and  then  he 
pipes  softly  the  Kinderspell. 

"The  children  stop  first,  and  look 
at  him,  fascinated ;  then  they  laugh, 
drowsily,  and  creep  closer — Jan  always 
near.  They  crowd  around  him.  He 
pipes  louder,  moving  backwards  slowly, 
with  magical  gestures,  towards  the 
little  by-streets  and  the  closed  doors. 
The  doors  open  everywhere. 

"Out  come  the  children :  little  ones 
in  nightgowns;  bigger  ones,  with  play- 
things, toy  animals,  dolls.  He  pipes, 
gayer  and  louder.  They  pour  in,  right 
and  left.  Motion  and  music  fill  the  air. 
The  Piper  lifts  Jan  to  his  shoulder 
(dropping  the  little  crutch)  and 
marches  off  up  the  street  at  the  rear, 
piping,  in  the  midst  of  them  all. 

"Last,  out  of  the  minster  come 
tumbling  two  little  acolytes  in  red,  and 
after  them,  Peter  the  Sacristan.  He 
trips  over  them  in  his  amazement  and 


terror ;  and  they  are  gone  after  the  van- 
ishing children  before  the  church- 
people  come  out." 

Up  in  the  hollow  of  the  hill  the  Piper 
stitches  away  at  tiny  red  shoes,  count- 
less ones,  for  the  children,  as  they  sleep. 
A  pot  is  boiling  over  a  fire  of  faggots. 
But  one  has  dreamed — poor  Rudi,  that 
"Lump"  was  dead.  His  crying  wakes 
the  other  children  who  explain  to  the 
Piper  that  "Lump"  was  their  favorite 
dog.     Whereon  he  speaks  : 

Piper'  (shocked  and  pained) — The 
dog ! — No,  no.  Heaven  save  us — I  for- 
got about  the  dogs ! 

Rudi — He  wanted  me — and  I  always 
wasn't  there !  And  people  tied  him  up 
— and  other  people  pretended  that  he 
bit.  He  never  bites !  He  wanted  me, 
until  it  broke  his  heart,  and  he  was 
dead ! 

Piper  (struggling  with  his  emotion) 
— And  then  he  went  to  heaven  to  chase 
the  happy  cats  up  all  the  trees — little 
white  cats !  He  wears  a 

golden  collar  ...  And  sometimes 
—  (aside) — I'd  forgot  about  the  dogs! 
Well,  dogs  must  suffer,  so  that  men 
grow  wise.     'Twas  ever  so. 

There  must  also  be  piped  a  Dance- 
spell  for  Barbara  that  she  may  be  happy 
with  Michael,  instead  of  being  banished 
to  the  nunnery.  She  recalls  his  Kinder- 
spell  and  says : 

You  bewitched  them ! 

Piper — Yes,  so  it  seems.  But  how? 
Upon  my  life,  'tis  more  than  I  know — 
yes,  a  little  more. 

(Rapidly:  Half  in  earnest  and  half 
in  whimsy.)  Sometimes  it  works,  and 
sometimes  no.  There  are  some  things, 
upon  my  soul,  I  cannot  do. 

How  do  I  know?    If  I  knew  all,  why 


should  I  care  to 


live 


No,  no!     The 


game  is  What-Will-Happen-Next? 


To 


The   spell   performs   its   magic, 
the  plea: 

Will  you  go  with  him?  He  will  be 
gentler  to  you  than  a  father;  he  would 
be  brothers  five  and  dearest  friend. 
And  sweetheart — ay,  and  knight  and 
servingman ! 
comes  the  woman's  yielding: 
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All,  all  for  thee !  (She  leans  over  in 
a  playful  rapture  and  binds  her  hair 
about  him.)  Look — I  will  be  thy 
garden  that  we  lost.  Yea,  everywhere 
— in  every  wilderness.  There  shall 
none  fright  us  with  a  flaming  sword!" 
But  I  will  be  thy  garden ! 

While  rage  and  mourning  consume 
the  hearts  of  the  parents  the  children 
are  leading  joyful  lives  in  the  moun- 
tains with  the  devoted  Piper  who  has 
no  thought  of  relinquishing  them,  until 
one  day  he  meets  the  desperate,  hag- 
gard Veronika,  hunting  for  Jan.  After 
he  has  stonily  refused  the  mother's 
plea,  he  stops  before  the  shrine  of  the 
Christ,  the  Lonely  Man,  and  struggles 
thus: 

I  will  not,  no  I  will  not,  Lonely 
Man!  I  have  them  in  my  hand.  I 
have  them  all — all — all !  And  I  have 
lived  unto  this  day.  (He  waits  as  if 
for  some  reply.  He  pleads,  defends, 
excuses  passionately,  before  his  will 
gives  way,  as  the  arrow  flies  from  the 


bowstring.) — I  will  not  give  them  back! 

Look,  Lonely  Man !  You  shall  have 
all  of  us  to  wander  the  world  over, 
where  You  stand  at  all  the  crossways, 
and  on  lonely  hills  —  outside  the 
churches,  where  the  lost  ones  go !  And 
the  wayfaring  men,  and  thieves  and 
wolves,  and  lonely  creatures,  and  the 
ones  that  sing!-  We  will  show  all  men 
what  we  hear  and  see;  and  we  will 
make  Thee  lift  Thy  head  and  smile. 

No,  no,  I  cannot  give  them  all !  No, 
no.  Why  wilt  Thou  ask  it?  Let  me 
keep  but  one.   No,  no,  I  will  not. 

.     .     .     Have  Thy  way.    I  will ! 

Veronika  lies  ill — the  priest  declares 
that  her  soul  is  passing — but  the  Piper 
woos  her  back  to  life  by  placing  Jan 
within  her  arms. 

There  are  other  children  to  be 
wakened. 

The  Piper  sounds  a  few  notes;  then 


View  from  Stratford  Memorial  Theatre 
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Avenue  to  Trinity  Church 


lifts  his  hand  and  listens,  smiling. — 
Uproar  in  the  distance. — A  great  bark- 
ing of  dogs ;  shouts  and  cheers ;  then 
the  high,  sweet  voices  of  the  children. 
The  piping  is  drowned  in  cries  of  joy. 
The  sun  comes  out,  still  rosy,  in  a 
flood  of  light.  The  crowd  rushes  in. 
Fat  burghers  hug  each  other,  and  laugh 
and  cry.  They  are  all  younger.  Their 
faces  bloom,  as  by  a  miracle.  The 
children  pour  in.'  Some  are  carried, 
some  run  hand-in-hand.  Everywhere 
women  embrace  their  own. — An  up- 
roar of  light  and  faces. 

"Ah,  the  high-road  now,"  says  the 
Piper,  and,  having  kept  his  promise  to 
the  Lonely  Man  he  disappears,  and, 
from  the  distance,  comes  the  far-off 
sound  of  piping. 

These  brief  extracts  give  but  an  im- 
perfect hint  of  the  prize  play.  A 
reading  of  the  complete  work,  for 
which  every  lover  of  literature  must 
thank  Miss  Peabody,  will  but  whet  the 
appetite  to  see  its  stage  production. 


American  interest  in  Stratford-on- 
Avon  is  intense'  and  perpetual.  Wash- 
ington Irving's  private  chapel  at  Red 
Horse  Inn  is  a  reminder  of  his  famous 
visit  there.  It  is  recorded  that  Barnum's 
eager  proposal  to  purchase  the  Shake- 
speare cottage  and  move  it  to  America 
was  what  induced  the  English  people, 
suddenly  startled,  to  buy  it  for  the  na- 
tion. Le  Gallienne  says  :  "The  people  of 
Stratford  are  good  priests.  They  do 
not  forget  the  services  to  the  great 
dead  in  whose  green  temple  they  are  all 
more  or  less  directly  servants.  The 
humblest  shopkeeper  is  proudly  con- 
scious that  he  keeps  his  shop  in 
Shakespeare's  town,  while  the  inn- 
keepers regard  themselves  as  veritable 
high-priests  of  this  mystery  which  so 
many  cross  the  Atlantic  and  so  few 
cross  England,  to  revere."  In  one  of 
his  own  many  pilgrimages  to  the  town, 
as  he  noted  the  signature  of  William 
Winter  in  the  visitors'  book,  he  com- 
mented appreciatively:  "He  will  some 
day   be   remembered,   less   because   he 
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was  the  first  dramatic  critic  of  Amer- 
ica, as  because  he  loved  our  Stratford 
so  well."  W.  Winter,  who  is  a  New 
Englander,  writes,  in  his  "Gray  and 
Gold" :  "It  is,  in  part,  to  Americans 
that  Stratford  owes  its  Shakespeare's 
Memorial ;  for  while  the  land  on  which 
it  stands  was  given  by  that  public- 
spirited  citizen  of  Stratford,  Charles 
Edwin  Flower,  a  sound  and  fine 
Shakespeare  scholar,  as  his  acting 
edition  of  the  plays  may  testify,  and 
while  money  to  pay  for  the  building 
of  it  was  freely  contributed  by 
wealthy  residents  of  Warwickshire, 
and  by  men  of  all  ranks  throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  gifts  and  labors  of 
Americans  were  not  lacking  to  that 
good  cause.  Edwin  Booth  was  one 
of  the  earliest  contributors  to  the 
Memorial  Fund,  and  the  names  of 
Herman  Vezin,  M.  D.  Conway,  W.  H. 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Bateman,  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton,  occur  in  the  first 
list  of  its  subscribers.  Miss  Kate  Field 
worked  for  its  advancement  with  re- 
markable energy  and  practical  success. 
Miss  Mary  Anderson  acted  for  its 
benefit  in  1885.  .  .  ."  The  libraries 
of  the  Birthplace  and  of  the  Memorial 
alike  contain  gifts  of  American  books. 
The  Jubilee  gift  of  a  drmking-fountain 
made  to  Stratford  by  George  W.  Childs 
of  Philadelphia  was  dedicated  on  Oc- 
tober 17,  1887.  Henry  Irving  delivered 
an  eloquent  address,  and  then  read  a 
poem  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
things :  feeling  was  strong  at  the  Ter- 
centenary Festival  in  1864  that  some 
fitting  memorial  should  be  erected  to 
Shakespeare.  In  1874  the  project  was 
practically  revived  by  the  presentation 


of  the  site  and  one  thousand  pounds 
by  C.  E.  Flower,  who  expressed  the 
desire  that  the  monument  should  take 
the  form  of  a  Memorial  Theatre.  The 
first  stone  of  this  theatre  was  laid  on 
Shakespeare's  birthday,  1877,  with  full 
Masonic  ceremonies.  The  Inaugural 
Festival  of  its  opening  was  held  April 
23,  1879.  Kate  Field  recited  the  dedi- 
catory poem  written  for  the  occasion 
by  a  Londoner  and  there  was  a  produc- 
tion of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 
Miss  Field's  interest  may  have  been 
quickened  by  the  fact  that  an  ancestor 
of  hers,  Nathaniel  Field,  was  an 
Elizabethan  dramatist,  a  member  of 
Shakespeare's  company  of  players, 
whose  play,  "Woman  as  a  Weather- 
cocke,"  is  often  quoted. 

The  group  of  memorial  buildings 
comprise  the  theater,  which  seats  less" 
than  a  thousand;  a  library  and  a  pic- 
ture gallery.  In  the  two  latter  are  as- 
sembled all  the  books  upon  Shakespeare 
which  have  been  published,  and  many 
choice  paintings  which  illustrate  his 
life  and  works. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
which  is  Shakespeare's  grave,  and  the 
Memorial  are  quite  near  each  other. 
The  acres  of  vacant  land  belonging  to 
the  Memorial  estate  will  be  beautified 
as  the  years  go  by,  and  the  walks  and 
gardens  by  Avon's  stream  will  take  on; 
if  possible,  greater  charms.  The  inter- 
est and  importance  of  the  Shakespeare 
festival  will  also  increase,  but  perhaps 
never  will  Americans,  bearing  in  mind 
both  the  historical  spot  and  the  staging 
of  "The  Piper,"  exclaim  again  so  fer- 
vently : 

O  to  be  in  England, 
Now  that  April's  here  ! 
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UR  family  have  not  embarked 
much  upon  national  politics, 
except  that  they  have  shared  in 
the  battles  of  the  country  when  na- 
tional independence  was  to  be  won  and 
also  when  the  Union  was  at  stake.  But 
brilliant  political  careers  have  not  been 
characteristic  of  the  Tafts  in  the  past. 
It  is  not  safe  to  say  what  may  yet  be  in 
store  for  them.  'There  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men/  and  so  of  families." 
These  words,  that  were  spoken  by  Judge 
Alphonso  Taft  in  an  historical  address 
given  before  the  Taft  family  gathering 
in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  on  August  12, 
1874,  were  prophetic.  In  the  eminent 
position  now  held  by  his  son  their  pre- 
diction has  been  fulfilled.  The  Taft 
family  tree  has  at  last  borne  a  Presi- 
dent. Thereupon,  Taft  homes,  Taft  rel- 
ics and  Taft  burial  spots  have  become 
of  mighty  interest.  The  tide  of  this  in- 
terest rose  to  its  full  during  the  sum- 
mer months  in  the  old  towns  of  Men- 
don  and  -Uxbridge.  For  it  was  there, 
when  the  villages  were  one,  'way  back 
in  1680,  that  the  pioneer  carpenter, 
Robert  Taft,  came  with  his  wife  and 
builded  him  a  home. 
.  This  article  is  written  that  far-off 
Tafts  may  know  what  remains  may  be 
found  of  their  earty  ancestors.  The  an- 
swers to  questions  that  have  been  asked 
by  the  visitors  regarding  landmarks 
and  families  form  its  basis. 

The  first  source  of  information  to 
which  any  one  interested  in  the  family 
turns  is  to  Judge  Alphonso's  address. 
It  is  so  complete  and  accurate  that  suc- 
ceeding genealogical  students  have 
been  able  to  add  little  to  it.  It  is  an 
historical  document  of  the  greatest 
value.     The  inspiration  received  from 


reading  it  is  what  has  sent  many  of  the 
summer  pilgrims  journeying  to  Men- 
don  and  Uxbridge.  And  there  they  find 
that  the  words  of  Judge  £hapin,  the 
poet  of  the  Taft  family  gathering,  still 
ring  true : 

"In  early  days,  old  people  say, 

A  stranger  in  this  town 
When  going  up  the  road  one  day 

Met  some  one  coming  down. 
'Good  morning,  Mr.  Taft !'  said  he ; 

The  fellow  onty  laughed, 
And  said,  'Just  how,  explain  to  me, 

You  know  my  name  is  Taft?' 

The  stranger  said,  'I've  only  met 

A  dozen  since  I  came, 
And  all  but  one  who've  spoken  yet 

Have  answered  to  the  name. 
So,  judging  from  a  fact  like  this, 

I  candidly  confess 
I  thought  I  could  not  hit  amiss 

And  ventured  on  a  guess.'  " 

It  is  in  Mendon  that  the  family  for- 
tunes started,  so  it  is  there  that  the 
eager  genealogist  should  begin  his  pil- 
grimage by  viewing  the  houselot  where 
Robert  and  Sarah  Taft  built  their  home. 
This  is  upon  the  east  side  of  what  is 
now  known  as  Nipmuck  Lake,  some- 
what less  than  a  mile  from  Mendon 
center.  Robert  and  his  five  sons  in 
time  came  to  own  all  the  land  that  en- 
compassed the  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
so  that  it  was  long  called  Taft's  Pond. 
For  over  two  hundred  years  descend- 
ants of  the  Tafts  held  this  land  and  con- 
trolled the  pond,  but  as  the  twentieth 
century  opened,  Old  Mendon,  that  rail- 
roads of  steam  had  left  afar  off  and 
sleeping,  was  awakened  by  the  swish 
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and  swirl  of  the  "Broomstick  Train" 
as  it  rushed  from  Uxbridge  by  the 
woods  and  waters  of  Tafts,  through  the 
drowsy  center  and  on  to  Milford.  Then 
the  groves  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
picturesque  lake  were  sold  to  the  Mil- 
ford  &  "Oxbridge  Street  Railroad,  and 
upon  the  site  where  beaux  and  belles  of 
the  past  generations  had  picnicked  and 
danced  the  buildings  of  an  extensive 
pleasure  resort  were  erected.  Now  the 
skating  rink,  bowling  alleys,  dancing 
pavilion,  outdoor  theater  and  other 
sports  of  Lake  Nipmuck  Park  attract 
thousands  of  visitors  while  the  sum- 


both  also   residents   of   Mendon,   own 
land  adjacent  to  the  original  houselot. 

When  the  proceedings  of  the  Taft 
family  gathering  were  published  an  ap- 
peal was  printed  in  it  for  funds  "to  pro- 
cure and  erect  a  suitable  monument  to 
our  honored  ancestor."  This  was  to  be 
erected  upon  the  farm  of  Alanson. 
From  information  that  can  be  gathered 
now,  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
material  result  from  this.  Later,  in 
1897,  a  similar  appeal  was  printed  and 
sent  to  members  of  the  family.  The 
fund  then  raised  was  deposited  in  the 
Uxbridge  Savings  Bank,  and  Daniel  W. 


The  odd  Taet  tavern,  residence  oE  Miss  S.  F.  TaET 


mer  months  last.  The  place  is  no  dese- 
cration of  the  land  cleared  by  the  sturdy 
pioneers,  for  order  and  decency  prevail 
on  every  side.  The  old  towns  have  been 
fortunate  in  the  recreation  ground  that 
has  sprung  up  near  them. 

The  site  of  the  first  Robert's  house, 
as  has  been  said,  was  on  the  east  of  the 
lake.  Of  it  there  are  no  remains.  The 
house  now  standing  there  is  owned  by 
Alanson  Taft  of  Mendon.  He  no  longer 
occupies  it,  but  prefers  to  spend  his 
days  of  old  age  in  the  village  with  his 
daughter.      Luther    and    Austin    Taft, 


Taft  was  appointed  treasurer.  About 
this  date  a  committee  consisting  of  Ar- 
thur R.  Taft  and  Henry  G.  Taft  of  Ux- 
bridge conferred  with  Alanson  Taft  re- 
garding the  erection  of  the  proposed 
monument.  They  were  unable  to  reach 
an  agreement,  so  the  matter  lapsed  and 
none  was  built.  The  money,  now 
amounting  to  over  $500,  still  lies  idle 
in  the  bank,  under  the  trusteeship  of 
D.  Wendell  Taft,  Daniel's  only  son. 
The  impetus  of  another  enthusiastic 
Taft  gathering  is  needed  to  make  the 
monument  an  actuality.    The  spot  now 
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stands  unmarked.    The  placard  shown 
in  the  picture  is  a  temporary  one. 

In  Mendon  village  visitors  may  also 
find  landmarks  of  interest.  High  on  a 
hill  sits  Mother  Mendon,  still  rural, 
calm  and  beautiful.  Her  pleasant  farms 
look  off  over  her  daughter  towns  where 
jarring  mills  have  attracted  the  popu- 
lace. Here  may  be  found  in  the  old 
graveyard  the  burial  spot  of  one  of 
Robert's  sons,  Daniel.  The  cellar  of 
Daniel's  house  is  also  shown.  The  site 
where  the  first  three  meeting  houses 
stood  has  been  made  into  "Founders' 
Park,"  through  the  instrumentality  of 


it,  that  they  might  easily  reach  their 
estates  where  the  best  land  lay.  The 
family  succeeded  in  getting  the  town  of 
Mendon  to  vote  "that  Mr.  Taft  and  his 
sons  should  be  freed  from  working  at 
the  highways,  in  case  they  build  a 
bridge  over  the  'Great  River'  to  the 
land  on  the  west  side  of  said  river,  until 
other  men's  work  come  to  be  propor- 
tionable to  theirs  in  working  upon  the 
highways."  This  was  in  1709.  Judge 
Alphonso  Taft  says :  "The  bridge  was 
built  and  was  probably  the  first  bridge 
ever  built  over  that  river."  Later,  in 
1729,  the  Tafts  built  a  second  bridge  a 
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the  Mendon  Historical  Society,  and  a 
suitable  tablet  has  been  erected  there. 

Robert's  sons,  Thomas,  Robert  and 
Daniel,  were  each  given  a  part  of  the 
original  lot  of  land  and  thereupon  built 
and  occupied  houses.  The  two  younger 
sons,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  crossed  the 
"Great  River,"  now  the  Blackstone,and 
built  their  homes  upon  the  fertile  in- 
tervales of  Uxbridge.  When  these  sons 
of  Father  Robert,  in  their  zeal  for  land, 
began  farming  these  extensive  tracts  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  "Great  River,"  a 
need  at  once  arose  for  a  bridge  to  cross 


short  distance  below  the  first,  and  this 
time  the  town  allowed  them  sixty 
pounds  toward  expense.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant walk  to  the  site  of  this  old  bridge. 
A  lane  opposite  the  Henry  G.  Taft  es- 
tate leads  directly  to  it  through  rich 
meadow  lands,  where  wild  flowers 
bloom  and  birds  sing.  The  west  abut- 
ment still  stands  in  good  condition, 
though  builded  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago.  It  looks  as  if  it  might  stand 
yet  another  generation,  though  the 
river's  current  there  flows  swift  and 
strong.     Upon  the  east  bank  some  of 
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Homestead  oe  the  late  Edward  C.  Thayer,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  L.  Bazeley 


the  uncemented  rocks  are  still  to  be 
seen,  showing-  that  the  Tafts  knew  well 
how  to  build.  While  the  traffic  of  this 
day  takes  another  course,  the  old  road 
is  being  washed  away  and  overgrown, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  old  bridge 
stand  alone  in  picturesque  decay. 

There  are  now  three  large  farms  and 
one  small  one  upon  this  western  Taft 
land  and  all  are  owned  by  descendants 
of  the  family,  all  are  highly  cultivated 
and  all  are  kept  in  the  finest  order.  The 
houses  are  furnished  with  interesting 
old  relics,  and  traditions  of  bygone 
Tafts  can  be  culled  from  ancient  rec- 
ords and  family  stories.  These  are 
model  farms,  most  pleasant  to  visit. 

The  farm  situated  farthest  south  is 
owned  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  L.  Bazeley,  a  de- 
scendant of  Daniel.  It  is  occupied  by 
her  now  as  a  summer  residence.  The 
house  was  built  by  Daniel's  son,  Baza- 
leel,  and  has  been  owned  since. by  his 
direct  descendants.  Mrs.  Bazeley's  lit- 
tle daughters  represent  the  fifth  genera- 
tion that  has  lived  in  the  old  house. 

The  adjoining  farm  is  the  property 


of  the  Henry  G.  Taft  estate.  This  also 
is  open  only  in  the  summer,  a  farmer 
being  in  charge  during  the  winter. 

The  land  occupied  by  the  next  farms 
was  originally  the  property  of  Joseph, 
the  ancestor  of  President  Taft.  A  small 
portion  of  his  houselot  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  Mrs.  Eugene  Farnum,  who 
lives  there  in  an  attractive  little  house 
with  her  family. 

The  last  farm  is  the  spot  in  Uxbridge 
most  closely  connected  with  President 
Taft,  for  it  was  there  that  the  house  of 
his  great-great-grandfather  stood.  No 
remains  of  the  house  are  now  there,  but 
near  the  supposed  site  is  the  cellar  of  a 
barn  that  was  standingwithin  the  mem- 
ory of  man.  This  cellar  was  probably 
that  of  one  of  Joseph's  buildings.  The 
farm  is  now  divided  by  the  main 
road  running  between  Providence  and 
Worcester.  Across  the  road  from  the 
cellar  stands  the  house  of  the  farm's 
present  owner,  George  Zadoc  Taft.  He 
is  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  who  was  a 
brother  of  the  President's  Great-great- 
grandfather Peter. 
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Scattered  throughout  Uxbridge  are 
the  homes  of  countless  Tafts,  all  de- 
scendants of  the  first  Robert.  On  every 
hand  are  signs  of  their  thrift  and  indus- 
try. 

The  Taft  homestead  that  has  at- 
tracted the  most  attention  in  the  past 
is  that  owned  by  Miss  Sarah  F.  Taft. 
Here  George  Washington  stopped  over 
night  during  his  first  presidency.  The 
story  of  this  has  been  told  so  many 
times  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
peat it  here.  The  best  account  of  the 
old  house  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Miss  Taft,  called  "The  Old 
Taft  Tavern."  This  was  published  by 
the  Deborah  Wheelock  Chapter,  D.  A. 
R.,  of  Uxbridge. 

The  Thayer  Memorial  Building,  the 
home  of  the  Uxbridge  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, was  given  by  Edward  C.  Thayer 
in  memory  of  his  father  and  his  Taft 


mother.  The  walls  of  the  building  are 
hung  with  portraits  of  the  representa- 
tive men  and  women  of  past  genera- 
tions, and  the  majority  of  these  bear 
the  name  of  Taft.  In  the  building 
now  also  hangs  one  of  the  Taft 
family  trees,  loaned  by  Arthur  R. 
Taft.  This  tree  was  drawn  in  1862 
by  Dr.  Jonathan  Taft  of  Cincinnati. 
The  plate  was  shortly  afterwards 
destroyed  by  fire,  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  get  copies  of  the 
original.  It  has,  however,  been  photo- 
graphed by  E.  A.  Adams  of  Whitins- 
ville,  Mass. 

And  so,  in  these  villages  of  old  Mas- 
sachusetts— ■ 

"Old  Robert's  stockisstrongandsound, 

And  while  the  waters  run 
This  vine  shall  spread  its  roots  around. 

And  bud  and  blossom  on !" 


Site  of  the  first  Taft  house  in  Uxbridge 


The  proceedings  of  the  Taft  family  gathering  were  published  shortly  after  the 
meeting.  The  president  of  the  association  then  formed,  Daniel  W.  Taft,  bore  the  expense 
of  the  publication.     He  died  July  27,   1906. 


When  The  Shadows  Lengthen 

By  ELLEN  BURNS  SHERMAN 


TO  many  of  the  minor  ends  of  ex- 
istence one  may  take  cross-cuts. 
Parnassus  has  been  gained  by  a 
single  bound  and  the  Midas-touch  con- 
ferred, all  in  a  few  brief  moons,  by  a 
patent  pill  or  a  hair-crimper.  But  as 
yet,  not  one  has  discovered  any  method 
of  shortening  the  regular  schedule  time 
required  to  win  the  mellow  virtues  and 
graces  which  properly  belong  to  old 
age. 

Undeniably,  old  age,  or  its  simula- 
tion, has  sometimes  been  gained  pre- 
maturely by  means  of  black  arts;  but 
never,  in  such  cases  has  there  been 
won  with  it  the  effulgent  charms  which 
make  the  aureola  of  old  age.  Indeed, 
old  age  won  by  black  arts  bears  the 
same  resemblance  to  the  legitimate 
brand  under  discussion  that  a  yellow, 
worm-eaten  wind-fall  bears  to  the 
sound  and  mellow  fruit,  which  falls, 
not  because  it  has  a  worm  at  its  center, 
but  from  the  slow  ripening  processes  of 
Nature.  Bearing  gentle  witness  to 
similar  beneficent  processes,  there  have 
been  in  every  age  of  the  world  silver- 
haired  saints  whose  characters  sug- 
gest the  choice  qualities  which  belong 
to  rare  old  violins  and  mellow  wines. 

Pursuing  the  comparison  farther, 
however,  one  discovers  by  consulting 
the  files  of  memory  that  time,  alone, 
is  powerless  to  confer  the  mellow  rich- 
ness mentioned.  A  poor  violin,  a  poor 
wine  or  a  bad  man  cannot  rely  upon 
the  years  for  any  title  to  honor.  Po- 
lonius  was  old,  but  his  gray  hairs  were 
not  a  crown  of  glory.  Falstaff,  also, 
came  at  last  "within  range  of  the  rifle- 
pits"  only  to  hear  from  King  Hal  the 
stinging  rebuke: 

"How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and 
jester! 
284 


I  have  long  dreamed  of  such  a  kind   I 

of  man, 
So  surfeit-swelled,  so  old  and  so  pro-   j 

fane." 

And  life,  in  painful  verification  of 
Shakespeare,  gives  every  generation 
sorry  duplicates  of  Polonius  and  Fal- 
staff, as  well  as  thousands  of  other  vari- 
ations of  old  age,  unhaloed  and  un- 
hallowed because  the  proper  ingredi- 
ents were  not  mixed  with  the  passing 
years.  But  a  brief  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  such  grey-haired  repro- 
bates is  happily  all  that  lies  within  the 
purpose  of  this  paper,  which  concerns 
itself,  instead,  with  the  more  grateful 
study  of  cases  in  which  old  age  has 
matched  in  itself  now  the  warm  blue 
enchantment  of  Indian  Summer,  or 
again,  the  deep,  rich  tints  of  a  linger- 
ing afterglow. 

The  privilege  of  knowing  a  good  old 
gentleman  or  a  good  old  lady  is  one 
whose  rare  value  is  seldom  recognized 
by  myopic  youth.  It  is  only  when  time 
begins  to  warn  one  with  the  italics  of  a 
gray  hair  or  two,  and  the  deepening  of 
facial  lines,  that  one  can  have  the  per- 
spective which  shows  the  lacks  of 
youth  and  the  gains  of  age.  From  this 
vantage-ground,  looking  before  and 
after,  one  appreciates  how  beneficently 
it  was  ordained  that  most  of  us  should 
have  grandparents,  or,  lacking  these, 
the  opportunity  to  know  the  grand- 
parents of  others.  For  how  beautifully 
does  a  beautiful  old  age  answer  most 
of  the  vitally  poignant  questions  of 
life !  Sooner  or  later,  some  disillusion 
makes  us  level  against  the  universe 
the  old,  old  queries: 

Is  life  worth  living?  What  is  it  all 
for,  anyway? 

How  the  questions  dissolve,  like  sun 
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dispelled  mist,  in  the  presence  of  any 
grey-haired  conqueror  whose  face 
banishes  all  doubt  in  an  illuminated 
table  of  beatitudes.  Compared  with  a 
group  of  these  human  documents — the 
souls'  authentic  monographs  on  life, 
written  in  the  slow  cryptograph  of 
thought  and  feeling, — how  trivial  look 
the  material  possessions  which  some- 
times possess  the  collectors  of  time- 
tinted  folios  and  old  engravings.  .  For 
while  I  cannot  deny  a  certain  accelera- 
tion of  my  own  heart-beats  at  the  sight 
of  hoary  volumes  and  old  furniture 
which  majestically  triumph  over  their 
futilely  dapper  successors,  there  is  an- 
other antiquarian  field  whose  enchant- 
ments lure  me  far  more  strongly.  So  it 
follows  that  I  would  not  exchange  for 
all  the  treasures  of  the  richest  attics 
of  antiquarian  dreams  my  own  collec- 
tion whose  value  is  beyond  all  mone- 
tary computation. 

In  a  word,  while  others  have  been 
collecting  old  tea-cups,  old  chairs  and 
old  clocks,  I  have  for  a  number  of  years 
collected  nice  old  ladies  and  nice  old 
gentlemen.  Of  course,  nobody  will  so 
far  misunderstand  me  as  to  fancy  that 
these  nice'  old  ladies  and  nice  old 
gentlemen  have  been  materially  cap- 
tured, like  so  many  curios,  and  stored 
up  to  excite  the  envy  of  neighboring 
collectors.  No,  indeed,  my  antiquarian 
kingdom  has  not  come  by  violence,  but 
by  observation,  unmarred  by  any 
vulgar  haggling  'twixt  buyer  and 
seller.  The  collectee  has  never  known 
when  he  or  she  was  being  collected  for 
the  silent  galleries  of  memory.  And 
though  within  the  strangely  elastic 
walls  enclosing  them,  they  are  often 
brought  cheek  by  jowl  by  the  laws  of 
association,  they  have  never  met  each 
other  in  what  is  so  quaintly  called 
"real  life."  There,  their  ways  have 
lain  wide  asunder — as  wide  in  some 
cases  as  the  unknown  space  which  lies 
between  us  and  the  Undiscovered 
Country. 

And  yet,  had  they  known  each  other 
in  "real  life,"  I  feel  sure  that  they 
would  all  have  found  each  other  as 
lovable  as  I  have  found  all  of  them. 
In  truth,  I  must  confess  that  my  fancy 


has  made  many  a  fine  holiday  for  it- 
self by  pairing  off  my  collectees  in  the 
cosiest  of  tete-a-tetes.  One  gallant 
old  nonagenarian,  in  particular,  I  have 
made  much  happier  than  I  fear  Fate 
has  allowed  him  to  be  in  the  lonely 
thirty  years  he  was  left  mateless. 

Not  that  I  would  for  worlds  tamper 
with  the  unique  and  tender  constancy 
which  was  one  of  the  qualities  which 
elected  him  to  halo-rights  in  my  Al- 
mond-Tree Society.  But  some  harm- 
less Platonic  pleasures  my  fancy  has 
apportioned  him  in  the  companionship 
of  two  or  three  of  the  most  bewitching 
of  my  old  ladies.  And  the  bewitching 
old  ladies  are  nothing  averse.  I  can 
see  them  now,  beaming  upon  him,  with 
smiles  that  seem  a  translation  of  the 
subtle  fragrance  of  rose-petals  pressed 
many  years  between  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  I  have  even  allowed  the  very 
nicest  old  lady — but  there !  why  should 
you  not  meet  her  yourself  and  some 
of  the  rest  of  these  charmers  and  un- 
derstand why  the  sight  of  silver  locks 
arouses  in  me  more  pulsing  expecta- 
tions than  the  choicest  piece  of  faience 
can  excite  in  the  bosom  of  a  connois- 
seur. 

And  as  other  antiquarians  begin  with 
the  proud  exhibition  of  their  rarest 
treasure,  so  shall  I  with  one  of  my 
most  cherished  possessions  —  Saint 
Benedicta,  as  I  sometimes  call  her, 
though  more  often  the  Lady  of  Light. 

I  discovered  her  in  a  New  England 
city,  the  next  day  after  I  had  seen  the 
new  moon  over  my  right  shoulder,  and 
for  months  she  seemed  too  good  to  be 
true.  But  I  found  that  she  was  as 
true  as  she  was  good  and  much  more. 
In  sober  truth,  she  sometimes  seems 
too  young  to  belong  to  my  collection, 
although  she  is  in  her  eightieth  year. 
And  yet  her  youthfulness  at  that  age 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  collected 
her.  Even  were  she  but  sixty,  I  should 
still  find  some  pretext  for  including 
her  among  the  chosen  because  of  her 
remarkable  mastery  of  the  difficult  art 
of  growing  old. 

Even  her  soft,  silver  hair  utterly  re- 
jects the  usual  insignia  of  age,  retain- 
ing about  her  temples  a  few  coquet- 
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tish  waves  that  accord  well  with  the 
unimpaired  twinkle  of  her  eyes.  And 
by  this  same  twinkle  you  may  know 
her  most  dominant  characteristics. 
For  the  twinkle  does  not  come  slowly, 
like  the  delayed  report  from  the  far- 
oft  end  of  a  lighted  fuse,  but  as  in- 
stantaneously as  light  follows  the  turn 
of  an  electric  switch.  So  the  twinkle 
is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a 
keen  responsiveness  to  everything  in 
the  universe  that  was  ordained  to  in- 
cite a  twinkle.  Nor  less  easily  do  the 
same  eyes  grow  sympathetically  ten- 
der and  overflow  whenever  the  emo- 
tional deeps  are  stirred. 

The  resilient  qualities  which  have 
preserved  Queen  Benedicta's  twinkle 
may  also  account  for  her  delightful 
girlishness  from  which  time  and  all  the 
experiences  of  life  have  failed  to  rub 
the  bloom.  If  one  should  try  to  make 
one  word  cover  her  composite  lovable- 
ness,  charm  would  be  the  most  exact 
term,  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  no  exact 
meaning  and  thus  shares  the  indefin- 
ableness  which  it  seeks  to  define.  Yet 
elusive  as  this  composite  quality  may 
be,  one  is  tempted  to  find  its  prismatic 
colors  by  analytical  refraction.  In  this 
case  I  think  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment would  show  imagination,  sen- 
sitiveness, sympathy,  tact,  courtesy  and 
genuine  kindness  of  heart. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that 
one  might  acquire  all  of  these  quali- 
ties and  compound  them  together  into 
charm.  But  alas!  "truth  is  sad,"  as 
Emerson  observed,  and  if  one  squares 
one's  conclusion  to  facts,  one  must 
admit  that  charm  is  a  cradle  gift.  One 
is  born  with  it  or  one  is  not,  as  a 
flower  either  has  or  has  not  fragrance. 
So  I  know  that  Queen  Benedicta  must 
have  been  a  charming  baby,  a  charm- 
ing four-year-old,  also  charming  at 
ten,  sixteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty, 
and  forty.  Yet  at  none  of  these  ages 
could  she  have  been  quite  so  charming, 
I  think,  as  I  now  find  her  at  eighty. 
For  the  fairy  vow  that  is  given  with 
the  dower  of  charm  declares  that  its 
power  can  never  be  stolen  by  the  thiev- 
ing hands  of  Time.  On  the  contrary, 
Time   seems   disposed   to   give   to   him 


that  hath  charm  that  he  may  have  more 
abundantly.  Almost  it  would  seem 
that  each  factor  of  charm  possesses 
magnetic  properties  which  work  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  the  charmer. 

So  much  is  probably  true  of  even 
the  most  secular  charmer.  But  my 
Lady  Benedicta  is  still  more  than  that. 
For  she  has  put  out  at  interest  the 
natal  principal  given  to  her  by  the 
fairies,  and  at  such  rates  of  interest 
as  are  given  by  Christianity  alone.  By 
means  of  this  spiritual  thrift  she  has 
achieved  in  herself  what  the  florists 
have  done  in  producing  the  multi- 
petaled,  velvet  Jacqueminot  rose  from 
its  wild  ancestor  with  the  scanty  cor- 
olla. Or,  to  state  the  fact  in  other 
terms,  charm,  plus  the  increments  of 
religious  idealism  is  charm  raised  to 
its  highest  power.  A  comparison, 
moreover,  of  the  various  members  of 
my  Almond-Tree  Society  has  convinced 
me  that  an  irreligious  old  lady  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  sympathetic  loneli- 
ness. There  is  only  one  such  in  my 
whole  collection,  a  woman  of  ninety. 
She  was  included  because  she  has  a 
certain  stoical  sincerity  which  lends 
dignity  to  her  paganism.  She  never 
prays,  as  she  frankly  declares  that  she 
never  could  see  that  it  did  any  good, 
and  so  she  "quit  it."  She  thinks  life 
does  not  furnish  the  entertainment 
offered  by  its  various  hand  bills,  but 
she  promises  to  "die  game,"  and  face 
whatever  is  next  as  she  has  faced  the 
reverses  of  the  world  she  has  known. 

I  like  this  old  lady  exceedingly  and 
I  respect  her  genuineness ;  yet  she 
leaves  me  always  with  a  chilly  emo- 
tional fringe.  Old  ladies  are  certainly 
nicer  when  they  say  their  prayers  and 
believe  in  them.  Then  the  habit  of 
praying  does  add  a  spiritual  embellish- 
ment, not  otherwise  obtainable,  to  their 
faces  as  well  as  to  their  lives.  I  am, 
therefore,  glad  that  all  the  rest  of  my 
old  ladies  and  old  gentlemen  have  "a 
correspondence  fixed  wi'  heaven." 

Returning  to  Queen  Benedicta,  as 
everyone  does  who  knows  her,  a  few 
more  words  of  appreciation  are  due 
before  passing  to  the  consideration  of 
any   of   my   other   treasures.      If   you 
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hould  ever  chance  to  see  her,  you 
would  discover  all  that  this  paper 
-ecords  much  more  beautifully  written 
n  her  face.  Beside  its  lines  of  spirit- 
ual distinction,  its  humorous  curves, 
ts  wistfully  tender  lights  and  shadows, 
the  blank,  unedited  face  of  my  youth- 
ul  belle  I  know  seems  like  a  high- 
:olored  chromo  beside  the  mellow 
Dainting  of  an  old  master. 

Again  and  again  I  have  surrepti- 
iously  studied  Queen  Benedicta's  face 
while  she  bent  over  her  wonderful  em- 
3roideries  and  tried  to  find  out  how 
she  has  done  it.  Like  the  bee  she  has 
cnown  how  to  distil  sweetness  alone 
:rom  the  same  field  where  others  have 
aken  away  only  thorn-pricks  and 
Iburrs.  While  I  cannot  fathom  her 
secret  I  have  indulged  in  many  a 
j^uess.  Perhaps  she  has  distilled 
sweetness,  only,  because  she  was  on 
Be  look-out  for  that  in  everybody. 
Again,  I  have  fancied  that  when  others 
gave  her  pain,  she  has  temporarily 
vanished  the  thought  of  the  offender 
ind  the  offense,  striving  only  to  keep 
ler  own  heart  in  perfect  tune,  until 
:he  other  heart  caught  the  harmony 
)y  contagion. 

It  is  trifling  but  significant  evidence 
o  the  kinetic  power  of  her  graces  that 

ueen  Benedicta  still  receives  valen- 
ines  from  her  admirers  of  all  ages. 
Mor  are  they  the  "ready-made"  kind, 
vith  appreciations  as  loosely  adjustable 
is  a  golf-cap.  Among  her  invoice  of 
valentines  for  1909  there  was  one 
vhose  estimate  of  her  so  perfectly 
coincides  with  mine  that  it  may  fit- 
ingly  close  my  tribute  to  the  Lady 
)f  Light : 

The  Winter  snow  may  hide  away 
The  flowrets  sweet  that  dreaming  lie, 
But  snowy  locks  cannot  conceal 
IVhat  blossoms  in  my  sweetheart's  eye. 

or  hardy  blooms  of  grace  are  these, 
Afhose  roots  within  the  heart  spring 

deep, 

Vnd  every  year  but  adds  new  flowers 
Nhere  love  and  faith  the  garden  keep. 

With  such  ceremony  as  is  accorded 


a  true  sovereign,  we  may  now  move  in 
backward  recessional  from  the  pres- 
ence of  Queen  Benedicta  and  meet  the 
Lady  Seigerin,  so  called,  because  of 
noble  victories  wrested  from  many 
battle-fields  of  pain.  And  though  she 
no  longer  dwells  with  us  in  visible 
form,  I  think  you  may  still  see  her 
when  memory  has  developed  the  spirit- 
ual negatives  which  she  left  behind. 

Lady  Siegerin  was  a  woman  of  re- 
gal mould  in  mind  and  body.  She 
had  wonderfully  liquid  brown  eyes  and 
a  forehead  that  promised  all  that  her 
character  fulfilled.  So  sensitively 
organized  was  the  physical  material 
used  by  her  soul,  that  when  her  vizor 
was  down  there  seemed  to  be  more 
said  in  her  silent  expression  than  when 
the  average  woman  is  talking.  She 
was  a  woman  who  always  got  hold  of 
the  big  end  of  things,  though  the  first 
half  of  her  life  fell  in  an  age  that  had 
not  yet  opened  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  national  calamity  when  women 
are  so  frivolous-minded  that  their  com- 
panionship is  undesirable  for  their  hus- 
bands and  children. 

Being  a  woman  of  engrossingly 
large  aims  and  ideals,  it  was  a  natural 
corollary  that  the  Lady  Siegerin  never 
nagged.  Illuminating  this  negative 
virture,  a  saying  of  hers  still  survives 
in  the  family  to  which  she  belonged. 
Someone  in  her  presence  had  detailed 
somewhat  too  amply  the  petty  wrang- 
lings  and  disputes  which  were  of  daily 
occurrence  between  a  well-known 
nagger  and  her  husband.  Lady  Sieg- 
erin listened  quietly  until  all  the  evi- 
dence was  in,  when  she  remarked  in  the 
richly  modulated  voice  which  was  so 
harmoniously  hers :  "It  would  be  so 
much  better  to  have  one  Waterloo 
battle  and  have  things  settled." 

If  for  no  other  reason,  the  honors 
which  she  carried  away  from  her  own 
Waterloos  would  have  made  me  choose 
Lady  Siegerin  to  adorn  my  collection. 
She  lost  her  husband,  a  gentleman  of 
much  distinction,  two  brilliant  daugh- 
ters and  then  with  a  respite  of  only 
a  few  months  between  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,  she  be- 
came   totally   blind.      Of    her    deadly 
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wrestlings  in  the  physical  and  spiritual 
darkness  which  followed  no  one  ever 
heard  her  speak  a  word.  But  when 
she  emerged  to  meet  the  world  her  face 
wore  the  calm  strength  of  a  conqueror. 
In  its  quiet  lines  of  triumph,  which  had 
grown  almost  majestic  when  I  knew 
her,  one  might  read  a  flesh  and  blood 
translation   of   Henley's   lines : 

"I  am  the  master  of  my  fate; 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

Like  many  others  deprived  of  one 
sense,  Lady  Siegerin  became  most 
keenly  sensitive  in  all  her  others,  each 
of  which  seemed  to  take  on  the  semi- 
occult  edge  of  intuition.  She  could  de- 
tect the  aura  of  a  gentleman  with  a 
swift  inerrancy  which  would  be  the 
salvation  of  many  a  woman  having 
eyes  that  see  not,  and  she  herself  was 
always  the  touch-stone  for  the  gentle- 
man and  the  boor.  The  former  instinc- 
tively and  gladly  did  homage  to  her; 
but  the  boor,  thinking  she  could  not 
see,  ignored  her,  little  thinking  how 
much  more  she  saw  without  her  eyes 
than  he  with  his. 

Among  all  my  youthful  memories, 
Lady  Siegerin  stands  out  like  a  sculp- 
tured masterpiece  of  victory,  her  half- 
closed  eyes  still  comely  in  old  age  and 
every  line  of  her  face  eloquent  with 
heroic  grace. 

Near  the  Lady  Siegerin,  as  these 
visions  now  group  themselves  in 
memory,  stands  a  more  recent  addition 
to  my  collection,  Miss  Gentilissima. 
In  point  of  years,  she  is  hardly  quali- 
fied for  membership  in  an  Almond- 
Tree  Society,  and  should  be  kept  on 
the  waiting  list  at  least  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  For  though  her  hair  is  beauti- 
fully grey,  I  fear  she  could  only  pass 
as  a  near-old  beside  the  rest  of  my 
treasures.  But  she  is  so  unmistakably 
an  exceptionally  fine  old  lady  in  the 
making  that  it  would  not  be  sensible 
to  let  a  mere  technicality  of  years  out- 
weigh so  much  evidence  of  things 
hoped  for. 

I  suppose  Miss  Gentilissima  would 
be  inadequately  labeled  an  "old  maid" 
by  the  vulgar  Philistine  who  has  not 


learned  that  all  kinds  of  women  marry 
and  all  kinds  of  women  don't.  "Some 
of  the  merriest  and  most  genuine 
women  are  old  maids  and  have  often 
most  of  the  true  motherly  touch," 
wrote  Stevenson,  whose  observation  j 
did  not  stop  with  the  crude  perception 
of  one  or  two  external  facts.  To  this  [ 
class  of  motherly  old  maids  inventoried! 
by  Stevenson,  Miss  Gentilissima  be-l 
longs.  She  is  placed  next  to  Lady| 
Siegerin  because  she  is  half  blind  and,] 
somewhat  deaf,  but  still  the  captain  of  I 
her  soul. 

Despite  the  serious  barriers  placed! 
between  her  and  her  fellowmen,  Miss  I 
Gentilissima  is  an  uncommonly  well- 1 
informed,     interesting     and     inspiring  I 
woman.     She   has  a  fine  face,,  whose 
dominant    expression   is   gentleness,   a  \ 
quality  which  is  also  revealed  in  her  1 
voice.    In  her  case,  as  in  Lady  Sieger-  | 
in's,  the  inward  eye  has  grown  more 
sensitively  acute  with  the  dimming  of 
the  physical  vision.    With  the  removal 
of  the   material   objects  which   some- 
times   monopolize   the   field   of   vision 
she  has  learned  to  see  vastly  more  im- 
portant  things,   often    missed   by   the 
outer  eye  and  ear.     It  is  perhaps  in- 
cidental testimony  on  this  point  that 
my  first  recollection  of  her  face  always 
brings   a   suggestion   of  spiritual   illu- 
mination.    Something  similar   I   have  | 
seen  in  the  faces  of  others  of  her  re- 
ligious  faith.     'But   as   this   statement 
might  lead  to  the  disputatious  quick- 1 
sands  of  comparison,  I  shall  immedi- 
ately  put   up   the   bars   by   confessing 
that  I  have  seen  spiritual  high  lights 
on   the   faces   of   men   and   women   of 
every   kind   of   denominational    stripe. 

From  one  or  two  remarks  which  I 
heard  Miss  Gentilissima  make  I  fear 
she  has  little  notion  how  much  she  en- 
riches the  world,  not  knowing  what  she 
gives  to  it.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  can  give  things,  money  and  more 
or  less  perishable  bric-a-brac,  but  very 
few  whose  characters  emit  light  and 
warmth.  And  who  has  ever  been  able 
to  measure  the  value  of  such  light  and. 
warmth?  Sunlight  is  all  that  is  needed 
by  which  to  read  the  time-tables  that 
schedule  the  various  routes  to  the  tit- 
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termost  ends  of  the  earth.  But  some- 
thing more  than  the  sun  can  give  is 
needed  to  read  correctly  the  time- 
tables containing  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation concerning  changes  and  con- 
nections on  the  various  routes  to  The 
Kingdom  of  Light.  And  this  more  in- 
tense illumination  is  given  by  those 
who,  like  Miss  Gentilissima,  are  celes- 
tial sign-posts  along  the  narrow  way. 

There  are  in  my  collection  more 
than  a  dozen  other  near-old  ladies  in 
whom  I  take  great  pride.  Their  indi- 
vidual histories,  however,  could  not  be 
given  without  encroaching  upon  space 
set  apart  for  their  elders.  So  I  must 
content  myself  with  grouping  them  to- 
gether as  most  promising  shoots  in  my 
Almond-Tree  nursery.  Neither  is  there 
space  for  full  length  portraits  of  all  my 
octogenarians  and  nonagenarians.  Yet 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  miss  meeting 
Madame  Sparta,  in  her  ninety-eighth 
year,  and  as  erect  in  carriage  and  char- 
acter as  a  Norway  pine.  Though  she 
lacks  something  of  the  gentleness  and 
grace  of  others  in  my  collection  she 
has  a  warm,  tender  heart  and  a  mind 
still  unclouded  by  the  mists  of  time. 
One  star  differeth  from  another  star  in 
glory,  as  one  tree  differeth  from  an- 
other. Madame  Sparta  suggests  the 
Lombardy  poplar,  which  has  a  charm 
all  its  own,  while  Queen  Benedicta 
and  Lady  Siegerin  are  sisters  of  the 
elm,  which  unites  grace  with  strength. 

Madam  Sparta  is  as  fond  of  her 
flower  garden  as  when  her  pulses  beat 
to  livelier  measures  and  many  a  bou- 
quet is  picked  and  given  away  by  her 
trembling  fingers.  When  she  is  ill, 
she  scorns  the  coddling  attentions  of 
those  who  would  nurse  her.  One  ex- 
tremely cold  night  when  she  had  all 
the  symptoms  of  grippe,  someone  sug- 
gested a  hot-water  bottle  for  her  feet. 
"No,  indeed,"  she  replied,  "I  don't 
want  to  get  into  any  such  silly  habits." 
Bx  pede  Herculem.  A  woman  who  at 
ninety-seven  still  refuses  to  acquire  a 
"silly  habit"  assuredly  belongs  on  the 
honor  roll  of  any  discerning  society. 

In  striking  external  contrast  with 
Madam  Sparta  are  three  of  my  lav- 
ender-and-old-lace     ladies.       Each     of 


these  white-haired  belles  looks  as  if 
she  had  just  stepped  out  of  an  old- 
fashioned  miniature  painting.  Nor 
does  that  mean  that  their  mental  and 
moral  adornments  will  not  also  bear 
inspection.  .  It  is  simply  another  way 
of  saying  that  one's  first  impression  of 
them  is  necessarily  arrested  by  the  ap- 
parel which  "oft  proclaims  the  man," 
and  still  oftener  the  woman,  who  en- 
joys a  wider  charter  of  liberty  in  the 
proclamation.  My  admiration  for  these 
three  delightful  old  ladies  is  so  evenly 
divided  that  there  is  no  significance  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  presented. 
So,  without  prejudice,  you  shall  meet 
first  the  one  with  the  whitest  hair, 
Lady  Bluette,  I  call  her  because  her 
eyes  exactly  match  the  color  of  that 
flower  and  also  because  she  has  the  shy, 
retreating  manner  of  tiny  blossoms, 
and  a  charming  blue-tinted  guileless- 
ness.  Her  mind  has  all  the  elasticity 
of  youth  although  she  is  seventy-nine, 
and  her  capacity  for  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation is  refreshing  against  the  drab 
background  of  the  world's  apathetic 
average.  Her  wit  and  humor  likewise 
retain  the  instantaneous  action  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  impaired  by 
years.  Her  smiles,  moreover,  in  a 
world  where  smiles  are  none  too 
plenty  or  of  the  best  contour,  would 
elect  her  to  my  Silver-Lock  Club. 

In  fine,  her  whole  presence  has  a 
bay-window  effect  on  those  who  are 
near  her,  so  that  one  who  sees  her  can- 
not help  wishing  that  every  household 
might  have  for  one  of  its  numbers  a 
duplicate  of  Lady  Bluette. 

The  second  member  of  my  miniature 
group,  Lady  Jonquil,  has  also  a  dainty, 
bo-peeping  humor,  whose  piquancy 
etches  with  very  individual  line  one's 
mental  picture  of  her.  She  has  a  prettv 
habit  of  clipping  all  the  choicest  jokes 
and  bits  of  poetry  from  newspapers  and 
old  magazines  and  sending  them  in 
letters  to  people  who  need  to  smile. 
Lady  Jonquil  has  a  fine  eye  for  color 
and  knows  precisely  what  shades  may 
be  fitly  joined  with  her  silken  grey 
tresses  and  darker  grey  eyes.  After 
the  bonnets  bloom  in  the  spring  mar- 
ket-place, Lady  Jonquil's  friends  watch 
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for  her  appearance  as  the  flower-lover 
watches  for  the  unfolding  of  his  fa- 
vorite April  blossoms,  and  they  are 
never  disappointed.  Eschewing  all  the 
fearful  possibilities  which  confront  the 
shopper,  Lady  Jonquil  finds  her  own 
by  the  laws  of  artistic  affinity  which 
one  would  like  to  see  duplicated  more 
frequently  in  more  important  marts. 
Yet  you  must  not  think  her  vain,  for 
she  is  far  from  it.  When  she  is  once 
properly  attired  she  gives  the  matter 
no  more  thought,  whereas  she  might 
be  likely  to  if  her  sartorial  election 
were  less  sure.  There  are  great  many 
other  happy  facts  which  might  be 
chronicled  of  Lady  Jonquil  but  we 
have  still  to  consider  Lady  Gratia,  the 
third  member  of  the  old  lace  group. 

You  may  easily  identify  Lady  Gratia 
by  a  peculiarly  undulating  gait  and  a 
curvilinear  effect  in  all  her  movements 
Nor  is  this  in  the  least  an  affectation 
but,  as  I  take  it,  the  result  of  a  fine 
marginal  surplus  of  health  and  good 
humor.  A  business  woman  is  often 
obliged  to  take  the  shortest  line  be- 
tween two  points,  in  her  walk  and  con- 
versation, so  that  she  may  not  play  the 
"grace  notes" of  abundant  leisure,  much 
as  she  might  like  to.  But  Lady  Gratia 
has  had  all  the  time  she  cared  to  use 
for  playing  grace  notes.  So,  when  she 
rustles  across  a  room  one  is  reminded 
of  the  beautifully  rippled  movements 
of  the  grey  squirrels  that  undulate  over 
Boston  Common.  From  their  fine  mar- 
gin of  nonchalance  they  seem  to  greet 
the  rushing  men  and  women  who  pass 
with  that  serene  query  of  Concord, 
"So  hot,  my  little  sir!" 

In  the  mental  movements  of  Lady 
Gratia  there  is  something,  too,  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  her  gait.  Again, 
the  shortest  distance  between  the  idea 
and  its  expression,  covered  by  the 
epigram,  is  not  for  her,  however  fit- 
tingly it  may  come  from  others ;  in- 
stead, she  uses  a  pleasant  curvilinear 
statement  which  recognizes  the  claims 
of  beauty  as  well  as  of  truth.  Like 
all  the  rest  of  my  fine  old  ladies,  with 
one  exception,  Lady  Gratia  has  a  low, 
melodious  voice  and  will  stand  the  test 
which  Cardinal  Newman  gave  for  dis- 


covering a  gentleman,  a  test  equally 
applicable  to  a  lady:  "It  is  almost  the 
definition  of  a  gentleman  to  say  that 
he  is  one  who  never  intentionally 
wounds  the  feelings  of  another." 

Having  thus  far  heeded  the  motto: 
"Place  aux  Dames,"  one  may  now  do 
obeisance  to  the  fine  old  gentlemen 
who  have  been  kept  in  waiting — 
longer  than  befits  their  merits. 

Casting  a  comparative  glance  at  all 
these  old  gentlemen  (whose  number  is 
only  one  less  than  that  of  their  sisters) 
I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  "best 
preserved"  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically  in  the  collection  are  the 
ones  with  the  most  twinkle,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  nice  old  ladies. 
You  will  therefore  know  the  star  col- 
lectee  among  the  bearded  contingent, 
St.  Lux,  by  his  sunshine,  which  eighty 
years  have  dimmed  as  little  as  clouds 
can  permanently  dim  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  In  character,  Saint  Lux  (with 
Roman  pronunciation,  please)  is  a 
happy  blend  of  Saint  Paul  and  John 
the  Disciple,  with  a  modern  admixture 
of  Emerson  and  a  still  more  modern 
and  stronger  and  sweeter  flavoring  of 
himself.  As  Saint  Lux  is  well-known  to 
the  public,  one  hesitates  to  give  too  full 
an  inventory  of  his  charms,  even  weie 
that  a  possibility,  lest  the  modest 
original  should  object  to  a  photograph 
of  his  halo.  Beyond  a  doubt,  Saint 
Lux  would  b»elong  to  everybody's 
Almond-Tree  Society,  if  everybody  had 
one,  so  I  can  claim  no  more  property 
right  in  him  than  I  have  in  the  blessed 
sunshine  which  touches  a  million 
blades  and  blossoms  in  its  beneficent 
course  through  planetary  space. 

Among  my  nice  old  gentlemen  are 
several  others  well  known  to  fame. 
Certainly  no  Silver-Lock  Club  would 
fail  to  enroll  the  name  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  The  long  life  and  faith 
of  the  latter  recall  a  statement  recently 
made  that  Unitarianism  seemed  to  be 
conducive  to  longevity.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  one  might  pick  from  the  Uni- 
tarian pulpit  alone,  beginning  with 
the  "dear  moth-eaten  angel,"  a  large  and 
choice  collection  of  octogenarians  who 
were   and    are    the   personification   of 
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sweetness  and  light.  To  these  might 
be  added  large  recruits  from  clerical 
near-olds,  now  in  the  Unitarian  pulpit, 
who  promise  to  be  every  bit  as  lumin- 
ous when  their  halos  have  acquired  an 
octogenarian    diameter. 

Here  the  reader  is  entreated  not  to 
construe  this  tribute  as  a  comparison 
of  the  Dogberryish  order.  For  aught 
the  writer  knows  to  the  contrary,  one 
might  find  as  many  fine  old  gentlemen 
in  all  kinds  of  pulpits  and  pews.  It 
merely  happens  that  not  so  many  m 
other  denominations  have  come  under 
the  observation  of  the  writer.  Per 
contra,  some  one  else  may  have  an  em- 
barrassment of  riches  in  the  way  of 
collections  of  orthodox  saints,  missing 
in  his  turn  the  rare  heterodox  band  I 
have  known.  Among  laymen  in  my 
collection,  one  of  the  very  best  is 
an  orthodox  octogenarian,  the  di- 
mensions of  whose  character  you  may 
glimpse  in  a  couple  of  sentences  from  a 
recent  letter.  After  a  long  life  spent  in 
doing  little  kindnesses  this  gentleman 
had  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which  he 
has  sufficiently  rallied  to  send  this  mes- 
sage :  "I  wish  I  could  write  what  is  in 
my  heart,  but  my  brains  are  still  out  of 
commission  and  I  am  under  orders  to 
cultivate  idiocy.  So  please  wait  for 
anything  worth  while  from  me  till 
sometime  or  beyond  time  as  it  pleases 
God." 

Condolence  is  obviously  not  indi- 
cated for  "idiocy"  which  can  express 
itself  with  such  gracious  sanity.  .  A 
brother  and  sister  of  this  fine  old 
gentleman  share  his  hardy  virtues  and 
graces  and  hence  hold  honor,  or  seats, 
in  my  unchartered  club. 

There  are  still  a  good  dozen  more 
of  these  fine  old  lads  who  are  weH 
worth  meeting.  But  one  chambered 
nautilus  would  prove  the  existence  of 
its  species  as  well  as  a  score.  Yet,  I 
would  have  you  catch  the  eye  of  just 
one  more  who  at  this  moment  glides 
into  my  memory  from  beyond  the 
earth-lights  where  he  dwells.  Such  a 
charming  little  scrap  of  an  old  gentle- 
man he  was,  with  grey-biue  dancing 
eyes  and  movements  like  a  fluttering 
partridge.     He   loved   to   do   good   by 


stealth  and  so  cover  his  tracks  that 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  his  blush- 
ing to  find  it  fame.  To  his  last  days 
he  was  a  delightful  companion  for 
young  and  old,  and  in  the  town  where 
he  lived  most  of  his  old  friends  still 
remember  some  of  the  quaint  quips  and 
jests  that  fell  so  spontaneously  from  his 
lips.  Dining  one  day  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, he  explained  that  he  al- 
ways came  out  ahead  on  each  course 
because  he  had  no  teeth  and,  conse- 
quently, swallowed  anything  that 
would  go  through  his  collar. 

The  wife  of  this  engaging  old  gentle- 
man also  adds  lustre  to  my  collection. 
But  as  she  nearly  paralleled  in  her 
character  the  noble  traits  of  her  aunt, 
the  Lady  Siegerin,  fuller  mention  of 
her  has  been  omitted.  Others,  too, 
there  are  among  the  most  tenderly 
cherished  of  all  my  collection  whom 
you  have  not  met  because  one  may  not 
so  easily  lift  the  veil  from  the  shrine  of 
one's  nearest  kin.  Nor  is  there  need 
of  more  ample  numerical  proof  of  the 
beautiful  possibilities  of  old  age.  If 
there  were,  I  feel  sure  that  nearly  every 
reader  of  this  paper  by  takirig  thought 
might  subpoena  from  the  nooks  and 
byways  of  memory  as  many  white- 
locked  witnesses  as  have  appeared  in 
these  pages.  And  could  they  all  be 
brought  together,  all  the  Almond-Tree 
Societies  of  all  my  readers,  would 
they  not  make  a  magnificent  assem- 
blage, fit  to  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
greatest  painters  and  poets?  Such  a 
company  might  well  suggest  a  forest 
of  giant  sequoias,  crowned  with  a  ma- 
jesty wrought  by  the  years  and  their 
withstanding.  Perhaps  it  is  this  very 
withstanding,  more  than  anything  else, 
that  leaves  the  inspiring  record  on  the 
faces  of  those  who  have  come  into  the 
fullest  inheritance  of  old  age.  It  re- 
quires so  many  more  than  the  adaman- 
tine virtues  to  withstand  the  variously 
disguised  wiles  of  the  devil.  "Having 
done  all  to  stand,"  wrote  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who  had  a  Roentgen-raying  eye 
for  discovering  the  spinal  system  of  any 
subject  to  which  he  gave  his  attention 

In  the  faces  of  youth  and  middle  age 
we  may  read  a  certain  number  of  the 
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chapters  of  the  true  stones  which  life  sequel  also.  And  however  many  chap- 
is  writing  all  about  us.  Sometimes  we  ters  have  left  upon  the  faces  of  good 
can  tell  very  nearly  from  these  serial  old  men  and  women  their  chronicle  of 
fragments  and  their  facial  titles  how  pain  and  loss,  we  may  still  read  be- 
the  story  is  coming  out.  But  reading  tween  the  lines  of  the  conclusion  that 
the  faces  of  men  and  women  in  the  there  is  something  even  better  than 
eighties  and  the  nineties  we  know  the  "living  happy  ever  after." 


THE   SEA   BRIDE 

By  THEODOSIA  GARRISON 

She  was  like  no  other  one 

All  the  parish  round; 
In  her  soul  were  sea  and  sun, 

In  her  laugh  the  sound 
Of  swift  waves  on  shell-strewn  sands 

Never  man  hath  found. 

Father,  mother,  none  she  knew — 

On  the  beach  one  day 
All  amazed  a  fisher  crew 

Found  a  child  at  play, 
Lithe  and  white  and  wild,  with  hair 

Gemmed  with  sun-dried  spray. 

So  they  taught  their  speech  to  her, 

So  she  grew  apace. 
In  her  voice  the  sea-winds  stir, 

Like  a  curved  wave's  grace 
Moved  her  slender  form — the  sea's 

Beauty  seemed  her  face. 

Not  a  lad  the  parish  round 

But  when  she  drew  nigh 
Flung  his  heart  upon  the  ground 

For  her  feet  to  try; 
Not  a  lad  the  parish    round 

Gained    her    smile  thereby. 

Not  for  her  their  prayers   and   sighs- 
Long  day  after  day, 

From  sun  rising  to  moonrise, 
Still  her  feet  would  stray 

Where  the  wild  sea  beckoned  her. 
In  its  combers  play. 

Only   one   who,   day  by  day, 
Followed   her  again — • 
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One  with  eyes  of  stormy  gray — 

Passionate  with  pain 
Of  that  love  despised,  that  burned 

Hot  through  heart  and  brain. 

On  the  cliff  that  taunts  the  mad 

Waves  that  leap  to  it, 
So  they  met  there  maid  and  lad — 

Oh,  a  trysting  fit! 
Red  the  great  moon  rose  as  some 

Torch   the   furies  lit. 

Still  she  mocked  him  fearlessly — 

Said  him  still  the  same — 
'None  I  love  but  this,  my  sea," 

Till  the  madness  came 
In  the  hungry  eyes  of  him 

Like  the  red  moon's  flame. 

'In  your  lover's  arms  this  night 

Lie   you    then,"    quoth  he — 
Hand  of  brown  on  throat  of  white 

Swiftly,    silently, 
Down  her  white,  young  body  flashed, 

Down  into  the  sea. 

Know  you  what  he  saw  who  leant, 

Maddened    through  and  through? 
Sudden  waves  that  curved  and  bent 

As  strong  arms  might  do 
When  they  draw  the  bride  beloved 

To  a  heart  thrice  true. 

Know  you  what  he  heard,  who  so 

Grouched  there  hate-possessed? 
Laughter  tremulous  and  low, 

E'en  that  laughter  blest 
Of  the  happy  bride  that  lies 

On  her  lover's  breast. 

She  was  like  no  other  one 

All  the  parish  round ; 
In  her  soul  were  sea  and  sun, 

In  her  laugh  the  sound 
Of  swift  waves  on  shell-strewn  sands 

Never  man  hath  found. 


Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli 


By  JOHN  CLAIR  MINOT 


ON  Cherry  street,  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  a  section  of  the  city 
formerly  known  as  Cambridge- 
port,  there  stands  a  plain,  three-story 
house  which  bears  a  large  sign  upon  its 
front:  "Margaret  Fuller  House."  In 
this  house,  then  a  pretentious  mansion, 
Margaret  Fuller  was  born  May  23, 
1810.  In  later  years  it  has  suffered  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  tenement-house  local- 
ity, and  it  is  now  used  for  branch  work 
by  the  Cambridge  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  On  a  little  knoll 
in  West  Roxbury,  with  a  dark  forest 
behind  it  and  green  fields  in  front  which 
stretch  away  to  the  silvery  Charles, 
stands  a  quaint,  red  cottage,  shaded  by 
cedars.  The  occasional  literary  pilgrim 
who  seeks  the  pretty  spot  is  told  that 
this  is  the  "Margaret  Fuller  Cottage," 
the  only  survivor  of  the  various  build- 
ings occupied  by  the  famous  Brook 
Farm  community  of  1841-46.  On  the 
New  Jersey  shore,  amid  bleak  sand 
hills,  there  is  a  monument  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  ship  Elizabeth  was 
wrecked  in  1850,  homeward  bound 
from  Italy.  In  beautiful  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery  there  may  be  found  a  little 
marble  monument,  erected  three-score 
years  ago,  which  has  an  inscription  to 
the  baby,  Angelo  Ossoli,  sleeping  be- 
neath it,  and  another  to  the  memory  of 
the  parents,  whom  the  cruel  sea  re- 
fused to  give  up  when  they,  like  the 
child,  went  down  to  death  in  the  wreck 
of  the  Elizabeth. 

These  monuments,  with  a  few  books 
.which  are  rarely  taken  from  the  library 
shelves,  are  the  material  evidences  now 
in  existence  to  remind  the  world  to-day 
that  Margaret  Fuller  once  lived.  Now 
that  the  centenary  of  her  birth  has 
come  around,  what  is  the  estimate  of 
that  strange  and  tragic  life,  and  of  the 
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influence,  if  any,  which  has  survived  it? 
Loved  and  mourned  as  few  women 
have  ever  been,  criticised  and  con- 
demned as  few  women  have  ever  been, 
is  oblivion  closing  over  her,  or  is  hers 
"one  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 
that  were  not  born  to  die"? 

In  a  way  the  monuments  which  have 
been  mentioned  epitomize  her  career. 
At  least,  they  are  suggestive  of  the 
most  notable  periods  of  her  life.  There 
was  her  youth  in  Cambridge,  a  child- 
hood and  girlhood  from  which  the 
youth  was  stolen  away  while  she  was 
subjected  to  an  intellectual  forcing 
process  which  made  her  the  most  cul- 
tured woman  of  her  generation.  There 
was  the  period  of  transcendentalism,  of 
which  Brook  Farm  was  an  incidental 
outgrowth  —  a  period  in  which  Mar- 
garet Fuller  was  among  the  most  in- 
cessantly and  aggressively  active  lead- 
ers, teaching,  lecturing  and  writing. 
There  were  her  closing  years  in  Europe, 
where  she  found  in  Italy  both  the  love 
which  glorified  her  life  and  the  oppor- 
tunity on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  hos- 
pital for  splendid  service  in  behalf  of 
suffering  humanity.  Then  came  the 
fateful  voyage  and  the  wreck,  and  the 
only  one  of  her  treasures  to  reach  the 
shore  was  the  dead  body  of  her  little 
son,  whom  her  dear  ones  at  home  had 
never  seen  in  life. 

There  is  so  much  of  mystery  in  the 
tragic  story  of  her  career ;  so  much  that 
is  complex  and  contradictory  in  the 
pictures  which  are  drawn  of  her  char- 
acter; so  much  that  is  fascinating  and 
bewildering  in  the  glimpses  which  we 
have  of  her  personality,  that  there  is 
little  danger  that  the  world  will  forget 
Margaret  Fuller.  But  the  few  among 
the  living  who  knew  her  well — two  of 
her   leading  biographers,   Julia   Ward 
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Howe  and  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson,  are  among  the  number  —  can 
scarcely  fail  to  realize  that  the  enthu- 
siastic dreams  of  her  ardent  admirers 
and  faithful  followers  regarding  the 
permanent  place  she  would  occupy  are 
falling  short  of  fulfilment. 

It  is  so  often  that  way  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  zeal,  activity  and  individu- 
ality make  a  strong  impress  upon  their 
own  times.  Margaret  Fuller  made  her- 
self felt  upon  two  continents.  She  min- 
gled with  the  great  as  an  equal,  and  the 
wise  gratefully  acknowledged  that  they 
were  enriched  by  her  conversation. 
Some  there  were  who  scoffed  and  ridi- 
culed; some  went  even  beyond  this. 
Perhaps  she  was  too  far  above  them, 
or  perhaps  they  had  felt  the  sting  of  a 
well-directed  shaft  of  satire.  If  she 
made  an  enemy  here  and  there,  she 
made  for  each  enemy  a  score  of  loyal 
and  devoted  friends  who  found  no 
words  too  strong  in  praising  her.  If 
the  capacity  for  making  friends  be  the 
test  of  success  in  life — and  surely  it  is 
one  of  the  tests — then  Margaret  Fuller, 
in  spite  of  the  bitter  abuse  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals which  followed  her  even  be- 
yond the  grave,  won  such  a  success  as 
gives  her  immortality.  The  greatest 
souls  of  her  time  recognized  in  her  a 
kindred  spirit,  and  why  should  not  pos- 
terity accept  their  verdict? 

As  to  the  literary  work  of  Margaret 
Fuller,  it  is  small  test  of  its  value  that 
hex  books  are  now  little  read.  She  is 
in  distinguished  company  in  that  re- 
spect. More  important  than  a  study  of 
her  style — which  has  the  defects  of  that 
period — or  of  her  themes — which  she 
doubtless  treated  less  effectively  on 
paper  than  in  conversation  —  is  the 
memory  of  the  fact  that  her  influence 


was  all-powerful  in  the  literary  phase 
of  the  transcendental  movement,  which 
aimed  to  instil  more  Americanism  into 
American  literature,  and  that  in  both 
this  country  and  Europe  her  writings 
were  highly  esteemed  by  her  contem- 
poraries of  greatest  culture.  As  a  lit- 
erary critic  she  handled  harshly  the 
earlier  works  of  Lowell  and  Longfel- 
low, but  had  these  poets  written  noth- 
ing in  later  years  the  world  would  now 
agree  with  the  reviews  she  penned. 

The  women  of  America  have  spe- 
cial reasons  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  for  she  was  a  pioneer 
who  blazed  the  way  for  the  progress  of 
her  sex.  Her  book,  "Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  was  more  than 
half  a  century  in  advance  of  its  time. 
Her  aggressive  arguments  in  behalf  of 
greater  legal  rights  for  women  resulted 
in  legislation  whose  fruit  is  enjoyed  by 
every  American  woman  of  to-day.  At 
a  time  when  women  of  culture  were 
relatively  few,  and  when  those  few 
were  without  systematic  intellectual 
stimulus,  she  inaugurated  her  famous 
series  of  "conversations"  in  Boston, 
whose  influence  is  still  felt  wherever 
women's  clubs  are  known.  When  no 
other  American  woman  of  her  genera- 
tion knew  what  such  work  meant,  she 
was  binding  the  wounds  and  soothing 
the  last  moments  of  dying  soldiers. 

Margaret  Fuller — as  she  will  always 
be  more  familiarly  known  than  by  the 
name  of  the  young  Italian  marquis, 
Ossoli,  whom  she  secretly  married  in 
Italy — did  much,  loved  much  and  suf- 
fered much.  She  was  a  true  daughter 
of  genius,  and  as  such  she  must  be 
judged.  The  influences  of  her  busy 
life  radiated  far,  and  she  will  not  be 
forgotten. 
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For  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association 


THE  splendid  optimism  that 
guided  the  gubernatorial  pens 
in  a  recent  literary  symposium 
on  the  business  outlook  for  the  New 
England  States  in  1910  is  well  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.  We  find  that  the 
farmers  are  getting  comparatively  high 
prices  for  the  fruits  of  their  tillage,  and 
that  good  roads  are  bringing  the  mar- 
kets nearer  to  the  farms ;  that  the  great 
mills  and  factories  are  busy,  and  that 
some  of  them,  already  the  largest  in  the 
world,  are  about  to  be  duplicated ;  that 
the  influx  of  summer  visitors  promises 
to  be  greater  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Yes,  New  England  is  a  busy  place 
and  there  is  none  better  to  live  in,  and 
the  leaders  in  almost  every  line  of  en- 
deavor are  inclined  to  feel  satisfied 
with  the  undoubted  prosperity.  But 
there  is  at  least  one  line  of  activity  the 
exponents  of  which  will  never  be  con- 
tent to  accept  things  as  they  are. 

Behold  the  advertising  man!  He  de- 
clares we  have  not  begun  to  show  the 
world — no,  not  even  to  show  New  Eng- 
land—  what  our  resources  are.  And 
what  does  he  propose?  He  would  have 
all  New  England,  as  a  community  or  as 
a  group  of  communities,  take  a  course 
of  treatment  in  publicity.  And  if  you 
ask  him  why  he  thinks  this  is  neces- 
sary, he  can  give  what,  in  his  own  mind 
at  least,  are  good  reasons. 

To  begin  with,  he  knows  that  east- 
erners are  inclined  to  think  that  there 
is  something  in  the  soil  and  the  air  of 
the  West  that  develops  communica- 
tiveness, and  that  the  dwellers  in  the 
former  home  of  the  Puritans  have  in- 
herited or  absorbed  from  their  sur- 
roundings a  habit  of  reserve  which 
amounts  almost  to  taciturnity. 

But  experience  has  shown  him  that 
some  of  the  most    earnest    advocates 


of  the  glories  of  the  West  and  South 
were  born  and  raised  to  hardy  man- 
hood in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  or 
Vermont,  and  that  the  reason  they  talk 
so  freely  and  so  forcibly  of  the  great 
things  in  their  adopted  country  is  be- 
cause human  nature  tells  them  to  talk, 
and  because,  having  grown  up  with  the 
country,  having  seen  the  manufactur- 
ing plants  develop  from  an  idea,  hav- 
ing watched  agricultural  products  and 
fruits  matured  by  the  aid  of  irrigation 
from  tracts  of  desert,  they  know  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  man 
of  sound  judgment  likes  to  relate  gen- 
eralities. They  carry  no  weight.  But 
if  one  can  give  facts  and  figures,  one 
can  easily  get  an  attentive  audience. 
And  just  as  soon  as  the  people  of  New 
England  learn  the  remarkable  facts  re- 
garding the  beauty  spots  at  their  very 
doors,  the  marvelous  agricultural  possi- 
bilities of  our  neglected  farm  lands  and 
the  variety  and  character  of  the  goods 
made  in  New  England,  they  will  talk 
about  these  things  just  as  enthusiasti- 
cally as  does  the  traveler  from  the 
West  and  South  talk  about  such  simi- 
lar glories  as  his  home  state  may  pos- 
sess ;  and  the  changed  conditions  will 
usher  in  an  important  development  of 
civic  pride  and  the  inevitably  resultant 
commercial  prosperity. 

The  advertising  man  would  tear  from 
thousands  of  New  England  factories 
the  all  too  familiar  sign,  "No  admit- 
tance except  on  business,"  and  would 
substitute  one  which  would  be  more 
like  the  hearty  catch  phrase  a  mer- 
chant of  Bangor  makes  use  of  in  his 
advertisements,  namely,  "Come  in  and 
look  around." 

How  many  manufacturing  establish- 
ments does  the  reader  know  of  in  his 
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own  town  to  which  visitors  are  wel- 
come? In  the  whole  of  Boston  the 
writer  knows  only  four — two  publish- 
ing houses,  a  meat-packing  house  and  a 
brewery — each  of  which,  by  the  way, 
maintains  an  enthusiastic  and  expert 
advertising  department. 

Just  as  Boston  is  a  show  place,  so 
should  many  of  its  factories  be  show 
places.  It  is  good  advertising  to  have 
them  so.  Nevertheless,  comparatively 
few  manufacturers  realize  what  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  there  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people. 

When,  seven  years  ago,  there  was  a 
convention  of  teachers  in  Boston,  and 
the  advertising  manager  of  a  well- 
known  shoe  for  women,  without  con- 
sulting the  head  of  his  concern,  caused 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Boston  newspa- 
pers an  invitation  for  the  teachers  to 
come  down  to  Lynn  the  following  day 
and  see  how  shoes  are  made,  the  act 
was  called  audacious  and  unwise.  The 
idea  that  sensible  school  teachers  would 
spend  half  a  summer  day  in  visiting  a 


shoe  factory  when  they  might  be  at- 
tending a  matinee  in  an  outdoor  the- 
ater, canoeing  on  the  Charles,  enjoying 
a  sail  down  the  harbor  or  tracing  the 
route  of  Paul  Revere  was  preposterous. 
But  scores  of  the  teachers  came  to 
Lynn,  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  the 
great  factory,  and  departed  for  their 
homes  to  tell  pupils  and  friends  of  the 
intricate  processes  and  the  infinite  care 
used  in  the  making  of  these  famous 
shoes. 

The  teachers  who  went  to  Lynn 
should  have  had  an  opportunity-  to  go 
into  the  jewelry  factories  at  Attleboro 
and  Providence,  and  they  should  have 
been  invited  to  visit  the  mills  of  New 
Bedford  to  learn  something  about  the 
manufacture  of  "poplins,  fancy  shirt- 
ings, soisettes,  pongees,  lawns,  organ- 
dies and  batistes." 

"It  is  pretty  well  understood  by  this 
time,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Globe, 
"that  New  Bedford  leads  all  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  cotton  goods,  but  the  qual- 
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ity  and  variety  of  these  goods  is  hardly 
realized  even  in  New  Bedford." 

The  residents  of  this  section  know 
as  much  about  the  fine  cottons  of  New 
Bedford,  however,  as  they  do  about  the 
beautiful  woolens  and  worsteds  of  Law- 
rence; the  world-girdling  cottons  of 
Lowell  and  Fall  River;  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  jew- 
elry manufactured  in  Attleboro  and 
Providence ;  the  shoes  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  Lynn  and  Brockton  live, 
or  the  leathers  which  have  made  Pea- 
body  a  world  leader  in  the  trade.  And 
this  is  in  face  of  the  fact  that  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles  of  the  Boston  State 
House  there  exists  the  best  market  in 
the  world  for  these  manufactures. 
''Trademark  these  goods,"  says  the  ad- 
vertising man,  "and  further  dignify 
them  with  a  'Made  in  New  England' 
stamp." 

The  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association  is 


urging  all  New  England  manufacturers 
who  are  proud  of  their  goods  to  label 
them  or  the  packages  containing  them, 
"New  England  made,"  the  purpose  be- 
ing to  show  the  character  and  diver- 
sity of  New  England  manufactures,  not 
only  to  the  people  who  live  outside  of 
this  section,  but  to  the  New  Engend- 
ers as  well. 

And  this  is  not  a  sentimental  sug- 
gestion, but  a  matter  of  good  business. 
"Made  in  Germany"  has  helped  to  en- 
able Germany  to  get  control  of  the  toy 
business  of  America,  and  "Made  in 
Bridgeport"  has  undoubtedly  aided  in 
making  Bridgeport  the  fastest  growing 
Connecticut  city.  It's  a  timely  proposi- 
tion, too.  For  there  is  a  well-defined 
and  growing  sentiment  in  the  West  to 
decry  the  merits  ofYankee-madegoods. 
Not  only  is  this  true  in  St.  Louis,  which 
unblushingly  calls  itself  "The  Shoe 
Capital  of  the  Country,"  but  in  a  great 
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many  other  cities  in  the  West  and 
South.  There  the  community  spirit  is 
so  strong  that,  other  considerations  be- 
ing equal,  the  dealers  favor  the  west- 
ern manufacturers  in  buying ;  and  since 
few  New  England  manufacturers  have 
realized  the  far-sightedness  of  making* 
a  shoe  which  shall  bear  their  own  trade- 
mark, it  has  not  been  hard  to  build  up 
an  influence  in  favor  of  Western-made 
shoes. 

The  advertising  man  wants  the  New 
England  manufacturer  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  making  cheap  shoes  at 
the  demand  of  the  jobber  and  retailer, 
to  make  only  goods  worthy  of  a  trade- 
mark, and  to  own  that  trademark  so 
that  it  may  become,  through  advertis- 
ing, a  New  England  asset. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Lord,  publisher  of  the 
Textile  World  Record,  in  an  article  in  the 
Boston  Globe  on  April  3,  1910,  said : 
"Fabrics  made  in  our  mills  find  their 
way  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
many  New  England  trademarks  are  as 
well  known  in  the  far  East  as  at  home. 
Many  of  these  trademarks  and  brands 
are  in  themselves  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  to  corporations  which  control 
them." 

If  the   manufacturers   will   take   the 


advice  of  the  advertising  man,  it  is 
reasonable  to  prophesy  that  five  years 
from  now,  referring  to  the  value  of 
New  England  textile  trademarks,  Mr. 
Lord  can  accurately  write  "millions" 
instead  of  "thousands." 

The  growth  of  the  shoe  industry  in 
the  West  bears  down  but  little  on  the 
Eastern  makers  who,  through  news- 
paper and  magazine  advertising,  have 
established  their  trademarks  as  a  guar- 
antee of  excellence.  The  ones  who  are 
hurt  are  the  manufacturers  who  have 
been  content  to  make  an  untrade- 
marked  shoe  according  to  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  jobber,  or  who  have  al- 
lowed the  jobbers  to  own  the  trade- 
marks which  the  conscientious  manu- 
facturer has  made  valuable. 

Though  it  would  take  a  fortune  to 
buy  the  rights  to  "W.  L.  Douglas," 
"Queen  Quality,"  "Sorosis"  or  "Regal," 
as  applied  to  shoes,  the  textile  trade  has 
no  equally  valuable  names,  and  New 
England  is  the  poorer  to-day  because 
of  this  fact.  For  a  well-established 
trademark  is  a  community  asset. 

Nor  need  it  be  confined  to  manu- 
facturing. The  agriculturist  can  build 
up  valuable  names  of  similar  import 
to   those   trade   names   identified   with 
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the  shoe  and  leather,  textile,  jewelry 
and  other  industries.  For  example,  do 
we  not  ask  for  "Florida  oranges,"  "Col- 
orado apples,"  "Rockyford  melons," 
"Georgia  peaches,"  "Vermont  maple 
sugar,"  "Cotuit"  or  "Blue  Point  oys- 
ters"? Why,  we  not  only  ask  for  them, 
but  we  are  willing  to  pay  extravagant 
prices  for  these  products,  because 
through  various  methods  of  advertis- 
ing their  names  have  become  associ- 
ated with  superior  quality. 

Well,  from  Aroostook  County,  Me., 
come  yearly  ten  to  twenty  million 
bushels  of  potatoes  of  a  quality  which 
only  one  other  county  in  America  can 
produce.  But  how  many  housewives 
ask  the  grocer  for  Aroostook  potatoes? 
Not  one  in  ten  thousand. 

So  the  advertising  man  would  have 
the  Aroostook  County  potato-growers 
form  some  sort  of  an  association  and 
advertise  the  reasons  why  Aroostook 
County  potatoes  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  An  intelligent  advertising  cam- 
paign, such  as  the  Pilgrim  Publicity 
Association  would  gladly  work  out, 
would  give  the  potato-grower  a  quick 
market  near  home  and  at  prices  that 


would  prevent  the  sacrificing  of  first- 
quality  tubers  at  the  starch  factories. 

As  evidence  that  the  writer  is  not  in- 
dulging in  an  idle  fancy,  but  is  getting 
close  to  the  real  situation,  he  begs  to 
offer  an  editorial  which  has  appeared, 
since  the  foregoing  was  written,  in  the 
leading  farm  paper  of  New  England.  The 
quotation  is  from  the  New  England 
Homestead  for  the  week  ending  April  9, 
1910: 

"The  time  is  ripe  for  a  big  potato- 
growers'  exchange  in  Maine.  There  po- 
tatoes predominate,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  first  requisites  of  a  successful  co- 
operative association.  It  is  commonly 
reported  that  Maine  potatoes  were 
given  a  black  eye  the  past  season, 
owing  to  a  few  being  sent  out  at  the 
start  which  were  poor  in  quality.  The 
trade  generally  believed  that  all  Maine 
potatoes  were  bad  and  aimed  to  buy 
elsewhere.  If  either  Aroostook  grow- 
ers or  those  in  Central  Maine,  center- 
ing around  Waterville,  could  have  had 
a  strong  association  or  exchange,  the 
trade  throughout  the  country  would 
have  been  promptly  advised  as  to  the 
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exact  conditions  and  the  product  guar- 
anteed. It  would  have  meant  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  Maine  growers. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  potato 
exchange  in  Maine  could  not  be  prac- 
tically as  successful  as  the  fruit-grow- 
ers' associations  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
There  is  no  end  of  possibilities  which 
such  an  organization  could  realize  upon 
for  farmers.  Either  Aroostook  County 
or  Central  Maine,  or  both,  would  form 
a  fine  field  for  this  co-operative  ex- 
change." 

The  plan  proposed  is  applicable  also 
to  the  marketing  of  first-quality  blue- 


By  combining  and  advertising,  the 
farmers  will  be  able  to  deal  directly 
with  the  consumer  and  thus  get  a  fair 
margin  of  profit,  instead  of  allowing 
the  middlemen  to  fatten  at  the  expense 
of  both  the  consumer  and  the  producer. 

"The  farmer,"  says  Agricultural  Sec- 
retary F.  D.  Coburn  of  Kansas,  "is  the 
only  manufacturer  on  earth  who  is 
given  no  voice  as  to  what  shall  be  the 
price  of  his  product.  The  man  who 
makes  pins,  pianos,  breakfast  foods  or 
battleships  must  be  consulted  as  to  the 
price  for  which  his  output  shall  be  mar- 
keted and  what  he  shall  pay  for  his 
purchases ;  but  the  farmer,  who  feeds 
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berries,  cranberries,  apples,  strawber- 
ries, peaches  and  eggs ;  and  over  the 
inevitable  improvement  of  business 
methods  all  New  England  will  have 
reason  to  rejoice. 

The  same  co-operation  that  has 
solved  the  problems  incidental  to  the 
national  sale  of  the  oranges,  lemons 
and  grapefruit  of  California,  the  apples 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  and  the 
grain  of  the  Middle  Western  States  is 
needed  here  in  the  East  for  the  eco- 
nomical marketing  of  our  agricultural 
products. 


all  and  clothes  all,  is  so  unheeded  and 
mute  at  both  ends  of  a  transaction  that 
in  comparison  the  proverbial  oyster 
would  seem  boisterously  loquacious." 

If  350  men  in  the  advertising  busi- 
ness, that  exemplification  of  sharp,  al- 
most merciless  competition,' can  pull 
together  as  they  undoubtedly  do  in  the 
Pilgrim  Publicity  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  the  business  interests 
of  all  New  England,  any  local  group  of 
producers  whose  interests  are  affiliated 
can  organize  for  mutual  help.  With 
such   an   organization   the   advertising 
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man  will  co-operate  just  as  enthusiasti- 
cally as  with  any  similar  organization 
of  manufacturers.  For  better  condi- 
tions among  the  farmers  will  make  a 
more  prosperous  New  England. 

Now,  having  shown  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  farmer  how  to  add  mil- 
lions to  their  incomes,  to  whom  shall 
the  advertising  man  next  proffer  his 
gratuitous  and  unsolicited  advice? 

He  will  turn  to  those  who  earn  the 
lion's  share  of  the  $60,000,000  left  in 
New  England  each  year  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  visit  its  his- 
toric towns,  its  mountains,  seashores, 
lakes,  rivers,  recreation  parks,  trout 
streams  and  game  preserves  to  make 
living  more  joyous. 

If  ever  a  business  cried  aloud  for  a 
pooling  of  interests,  it  is  the  summer- 
resort  business  in  New  England. 
Through  intelligent  combination,  such 
as  is  typical  of  the  hotel  men  of  At- 
lantic City,  among  whom  Atlantic  City 
is  first  and  the  hotels  a  second  consid- 
eration, the  enormous  amount  of  money 
spent  in  the  New  England  States 
every  year  by  visitors  could  easily  be 
doubled. 

Advertising  and  the  co-operative 
spirit  have  made  Atlantic  City  one  of 
the  most  famous  and  wealthy  ocean  re- 
sorts in  the  whole  world,  and  have  en- 
abled that  far  less  attractive  resort  to 
draw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors 
away  from  beautiful  Bar  Harbor  and 
picturesque  Nantucket,  to  mention 
only  two  of  the  thousands  of  New  Eng- 
land seashore  resorts  whom  nature  has 
endowed  with  her  most  magnificent 
gifts. 

Our  summer  hotel  men  say  that  what 
they  need  is  a  longer  season.  But  they 
will  never  get  it  by  sitting  down  and 
wishing  for  it.  The  way  to  add  weeks 
and  months  to  the  season  of  production 
for  this  business  is  through  a  co-opera- 
tive advertising  campaign,  which  shall 
tell  the  people  what  glorious  months 
June  and  October  are  at  the  seashore 
and  in  the  woods.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  big  hotels   in   Maine   and   New 


Hampshire,  such  as  the  Mansion  House 
at  South  Poland,  the  Woodstock  Inn 
at  Woodstock,  the  Fitzwilliam  Tavern 
at  Fitzwilliam,  that  have  their  accom- 
modations engaged  weeks  in  advance 
by  guests  who  wish  to  spend  the  week 
of  Washington's  Birthday  in  rest  and 
outdoor  recreation. 

Last  winter,  for  the  first  time,  a 
Maine  hotel  proprietor  did  a  little  ad- 
vertising to  tell  the  people  of  Boston 
something  of  the  delights  of  the  Maine 
woods  and  the  snow-cushioned  country 
roads  at  the  time  of  the  great  Christ- 
mas storm.  This  big  hotel,  almost 
snow-bound  and  situated  four  miles 
from  a  railroad  station,  was  filled  with 
yule-tide  visitors ;  and  many  other  coun- 
try hotels  could  have  been  filled  at  the 
same  time  if  the  respective  managers 
had  joined  together  to  urge  the  tired 
city  residents  to  take  to  the  woods. 

Among  the  proprietors  of  the  great 
hotels  of  New  England  are  some  of 
the  most  skilful  business  organizers  in 
America.  Is  there  not  one  who  can 
find  the  time  to  formulate  such  a  co- 
operative campaign  as  the  writer  has 
attempted  merely  to  suggest? 

The  activity  of  the  fish  interests  of 
Gloucester  in  behalf  of  the  summer  ho- 
tels ;  the  encouraging  of  local  farmers 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Rockland,  Mass. ;  the 
great  agricultural  banquet  of  the  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  ag- 
ricultural rally  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Springfield 
Board  of  Trade,  are  recent  instances  of 
the  co-operative  spirit  now  developing. 

Let  each  group  organize  for  the  ben- 
efit of  its  own  members  and  endeavor 
to  safeguard  its  own  interests  first. 
Then  let  it  find,  as  it  surely  will,  that 
success  depends  on  the  welfare  of  other 
groups  representing  various  interests, 
and  soon  we  shall  see  a  master  group 
of  the  leaders  from  the  several  circles 
working  like  one  great  mind  to  formu- 
late a  campaign  for  the  continuous  ad- 
vancement of  prosperity  for  all  New 
England. 


Doctor  Bestor's  Atonement 


By  MARGARET  PRESTON   LYNNBROOK 


THE  morning  express  was  push- 
ing back  the  rails  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour  when  the  ac- 
cident occurred.  The  up  train  had  just 
taken  the  siding,  the  switch  had  not 
been  properly  turned,  and  a  moment 
later  the  crash  of  the  flying  express 
produced  a  scene  of  destruction.  Forty 
passengers  were  killed.  Sixty  more 
were  bruised  and  broken — some  be- 
yond hope  of  recovery,  some  only 
slightly.  As  soon  as  the  wreckage 
could  be  cleared  away  the  wounded 
were  placed  on  such  improvised 
stretchers  as  could  be  quickly  made; 
and  within  two  hours  the  hospital  car 
sent  up  from  Philadelphia  was  hasten- 
ing them  to  the  hospitals  in  that  city. 

The  wounded  were  a  motley  group — 
some  well  dressed,  intelligent;  others 
shabbily  clothed  and  illiterate.  Sev- 
eral times  during  the  next  few  days 
coffins  were  carried  out  from  the  hos- 
pital doors.  Most  of  the  wounded  had 
relatives  who  came  to  see  them,  and 
most  of  the  dead  were  taken  away  by 
their  families.    A  few  were  unknown. 

In  three  weeks  nearly  all  had  gone 
out  again — some  to  their  graves,  some 
to  a  maimed  existence,  some  to  health 
and  work.  Only  two  remained,  both  of 
whom  were  most  interesting  cases  to 
the  hospital  authorities.  One,  a  sturdy 
Irishman,  had  been  brought  in,  clothed 
in  workingman's  garments.  His  face 
was  seamed  with  the  struggle  of  life. 
It  was  a  hard  face,  with  lines  of  dis- 
honor as  well  as  of  hardship.  A  savage 
knife  had  been  found  in  his  waistcoat. 
His  delirious  ramblings  were  mingled 
with  oaths  and  vile  slang.  His  head 
had  met  some  terrible  blow  in  the 
wreck  which  had  injured  his  brain.  The 
doctor  thought  at  first  that  he  could 
not  live  more  than  a  few  days.    Now, 
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he  believed,  he  would  live  a  hopeless 
idiot. 

The  other  patient  was,  from  all  ap- 
pearances, a  gentleman  of  culture.  His 
face  was  clear-cut  and  finely  chiseled. 
He  was  quiet  mostly,  through  suffer- 
ing, but  when  he  spoke  it  was  in  the 
most  perfect  and  polished  English. 
Pie  had  received  internal  injuries  which 
made  his  recovery  extremely  doubtful; 
still  he  lingered.  Now  and  then  his 
eyes  rested  upon  the  face  of  the  other 
patient  as  if  in  study.  No  relatives  had 
been  located  for  either  of  the  men.  The 
Irishman  had  nothing  about  him  from 
which  even  his  name  could  be  learned, 
and  he  had  been  too  delirious  to  tell  it 
ever  since  he  came  to  the  hospital.  In 
the  pocket  of  the  other  man  was  found 
a  purse  containing  this  card:  "My 
name  is  Richard  Farmington.  If  I  die, 
you  will  find  in  this  purse  enough 
money  to  bury  me.  I  have  no  rela- 
tives." 

Now,  Dr.  Bestor  conceived  the  idea 
(in  case  Mr.  Farmington  should  die, 
which  seemed  almost  certain  to  occur) 
of  removing  his  brain  immediately  to 
the  brain  cavity  of  the  Irishman.  This 
would  give  the  Irishman  not  only  a 
sound  brain,  but  a  brain  greatly  su- 
perior in  intellect  to  the  one  he  lost. 

Such  an  operation  as  this  would  re- 
quire the  utmost  quickness;  for  the 
brain,  according  to  the.  proofs  at  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  cannot  be  made 
to  live  more  than  thirty  minutes  after 
the  flight  of  the  spirit.  All  prepara- 
tions were  therefore  made.  Every  tool 
and  bandage  needed  was  placed  in  a 
case  and  brought  into  the  ward.  There 
would  be  no  time  to  move  the  patients 
to  another  room.  Two  operating  tables 
were  placed  just  outside  the  door. 

Two  days  before  Mr.  Farmington's 
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death  he  was  most  closely  watched. 
Dr.  Bestor  and  his  four  assistants  did 
not  undress  during  that  time,  but  slept 
in  a  small  adjoining  room,  ready  to  be 
called  in  an  instant.  About  nine  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of 
watching,  one  of  the  attendant  nurses 
called  Dr.  Bestor  and  his  assistants. 
They  came  at  once  to  Mr.  Farmington's 
bedside.  His  breath  came  weakly,  at 
long  intervals.  The  whiteness  of  death 
had  settled  on  his  face.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing bed  lay  the  Irishman,  asleep.  There 
was  plainly  no  time  to  be  spared.  Two 
of  the  assistants  began  to  administer 
the  anaesthetic  to  the  Irishman,  and 
just  as  he  was  under  its  influence  Mr. 
Farmington's  last  breath  stopped  short. 
Dr.  Bestor,  with  his  hands  on  his  pulse, 
pronounced  him  dead. 

Quickly  and  silently  the  two  tables 
were  brought  in ;  the  two  men  were 
lifted  onto  them ;  the  case  of  tools  and 
bandages  was  opened,  and  Dr.  Bestor 
and  his  first  assistant  were  swiftly 
wielding  their  small  bone  saws  on  the 
skulls  of  the  two  men.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  minutes  the  brain  of  Mr.  Farm- 
ington  was  safely  tucked  into  the  cra- 
nium of  the  Irishman  and  the  "medulla 
oblongata"  joined,  as  well  the  nerves 
of  the  special  senses.  The  blood  ves- 
sels supplying  the  brain  were  joined, 
and  the  feeble  heart,  controlled  only 
by  reflex  centers  and  strengthened  by 
stimulants  injected  into  the  veins,  be- 
gan to  pump  blood  into  the  new  brain. 
The  bony  covering  was  then  placed 
over  and  the  skin  stitched  carefully 
around  the  crown. 

For  several  days  the  Irishman  lay 
unconscious,  but  the  heart  beat 
stronger  and  surer,  the  breath  came 
more  regularly,  and  there  were  strange, 
aimless  movements  of  the  limbs.  Evi- 
dently the  new  brain  had  not  grown 
into  connection  with  the  nervous  sys- 
tem enough  to  control  motion  or  to 
manifest  itself  through  the  special 
senses.  A  strong  light  brought  to  the 
man's  face  made  no  impression  on  the 
half-open  eyes.  The  optic  nerves  had 
not  made  good  their  connection.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  the  man  began  to 
reach  for  things  in  an  uncertain  way, 


as  a  baby  begins  to  reach.  He  turned 
his  eyes  a  little  now  and  then,  as  if  he 
saw  something  dimly.  At  an  unusual 
noise  lie  moved  slightly,  as  if  the  or- 
gans of  hearing  were  beginning  to  be 
of  use.  At  the  end  of  another  week  he 
could  both  see  and  hear  and  had  taken 
some  food.  He  could  speak  also,  but 
not  distinctly.  He  sat  up  in  bed  and 
seemed  interested  in  what  was  going 
on  around  him.  A  week  later  he  could 
talk  very  well  and  his  speech  was  an 
interesting  study.  The  thoughts  were 
evidently  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Farm- 
ington — cultured,  definite,  refined ;  but 
the  expression  was  that  of  the  Irish  la- 
borer—  careless,  guttural,  harsh.  A 
strange,  pained,  surprised  look  passed 
over  his  face  at  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice.  Sometimes  his  eyes  would  light 
up  with  a  gleam  of  intelligent  interest, 
but  when  he  spoke  he  felt  humiliated 
and  ashamed.  What  had  become  of 
the  gentle,  well-modulated  voice  and 
perfectly  clear  and  assured  enuncia- 
tion? 

A  few  days  later  he  asked  for  a  mir- 
ror. When  he  looked  into  it  an  expres- 
sion of  mingled  fear  and  loathing  came 
over  his  face. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Farming- 
ton?"  asked  the  nurse  (for  it  had  been 
agreed  to  try  calling  him  by  that 
name). 

"Only  a  sick  man's  fancy,  I  suppose," 
he  said,  wearily.  "I  fancied  I  saw  the 
face  of  a  man  whom  I  had  some  cause 
to  fear  on  the  train  the  day  of  the 
wreck.  Only  a  sick  man's  fancy,"  he 
repeated,  as  if  trying  to  assure  himself. 

"Tell  me  about  the  man  you  feared," 
said  the  nurse.  "Many  of  the  injured 
were  brought  here  to  the  hospital ;  per- 
haps he  may  have  been  among  them; 
perhaps  he  is  dead." 

The  man  seemed  trying  to  think: 
"He  was  an  Irishman,  I  think — rough 
— a  miner — partly  drunk — I  thought  he 
was  watching  me — I  caught  the  gleam 
of  a  weapon  under  his  coat — I  had 
spoken  on  the  strike  condition  at  Buf- 
falo the  day  before — I  think  he  must 
have  been  a  striker — probably  an  an- 
archist— Yes  !"  and  a  new  light  of  mem- 
ory stole  over  his  face,  "he  did  come  to 
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this  hospital;  he  had  the  bed  next  to 
mine !" 

He  clasped  his  hands  over  his  eyes 
and  knit  his  brow  as  if  in  deep  mental 
struggle.  He  raised  his  head  with  a 
bewildered  look. 

''There  seems  a  gap  in  my  memory," 
he  said.  "I  believe  I  must  have  been 
unconscious  for  a  time." 

"Yes,  you  were,"  said  the  nurse; 
"and  during  that  time  the  Irishman 
died." 

"I  remember  more  distinctly  now," 
he  went  on.  "I  thought  I  was  dying. 
There  was  the  gentle  drifting  away  of 
all  sensation.  There  was  the  loss  of  all 
sense  of  time  and  place  and  existence. 
Then,  gradually,  an  increasing  fulness 
of  consciousness,  an  exuberant  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit,  a  joy  I  had  never  known 
before  of  soul  expansion.  Thereseemed 
no  limit  to  my  joy,  no  limit  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  my  soul.  Thoughts  so  large 
and  splendid  that  now  I  can  only  dimly 
remember  theirsplendor,swept  through 
my  soul,  as  the  wind  plays  through  an 
Aeolian  harp,  and  wrought  the  di- 
vinest  melodies  in  me." 

The  nurse  forgot  the  stammering 
words  and  thought  only  of  the  beauty 
of  the  man's  soul.  Dr.  Bestor,  coming 
in  just  then,  caught  the  last  words. 

"What  do  you  remember  of  your  re- 
turn to  consciousness?"  he  asked,  com- 
ing to  the  bedside. 

"It  was  like  being  born  again,  only 
the  consciousness  came  more  rapidly. 
What  the  child  learns  in  all  the  years 
to  manhood  came  to  me,  without  learn- 
ing, during  the  time  I  was  returning 
to  consciousness.  How  long  was  it, 
doctor?" 

"Three  weeks." 

That  night  Dr.  Bestor  could  not 
sleep  for  thinking  of  his  patient.  The 
man's  talk  of  death  had  given  him  a 
strange  unrest.  Was  it  Richard  Farm- 
ington  or  the  Irishman  who  still  lived? 
Some  one  had  died.  Richard  Farming- 
ton's  body  had  been  buried  in  the  cem- 
etery. His  soul  had  entered  the  realms 
of  rest — but  had  it  returned  to  inhabit 
the  unsightly  Irish  body?  What  right 
had  he,  Dr.  Bestor,  to  call  a  soul  back 
from  its  God  to  another  tenement  of 


clay?  Where  was  the  Irishman's  soul? 
His  body  was  still  animated.  What 
right  had  Dr.  Bestor  to  cast  any  soul, 
however  worthless,  out  of  its  tenement 
of  clay?  He  had  thought  to  do  the 
Irishman  a  kindness  by  giving  him  a 
better  brain  than  he  had  ever  had  be- 
fore. Was  it  only  the  worthless  body 
he  had  benefited?  Had  his  zeal  for  sci- 
entific investigation  and  experiment  led 
him  unwittingly  to  experiment  with 
souls? 

Already  the  news  of  his  wonderful 
experiment  had  spread  through  the  sci- 
entific world.  He  had  spoken  of  it  him- 
self in  enthusiastic  terms  to  several 
journalists.  His  name  was  flashed  from 
coast  to  coast  as  the  leading  scientist — 
the  master  physician  of  his  day.  Now, 
in  his  quiet  chamber,  the  consciousness 
of  the  awful  thing  he  had  done  came 
over  him  like  an  Egyptian  darkness — 
an  oppressive  weight  of  gloom — a  hor- 
ror of  having  walked  into  the  sacred 
shrines  of  creation  where  souls  are 
made,  and  of  having  thereby  forfeited 
his  right  to  his  own  soul. 

After  this  the  doctor  became  very  si- 
lent about  his  late  success.  When  ques- 
tioned about  it  he  seemed  only  half- 
interested.  The  journalists  were  disap- 
pointed in  not  being  able  to  get  any- 
thing definite  for  the  magazines.  Little 
did  they  guess  the  torture  to  which 
they  were  subjecting  the  physician. 
The  other  physicians  of  the  hospital 
tried  to  draw  him  out.  He  seemed  so 
silent  and  sad  that  they  thought  he 
must  be  in  trouble.  They  tried  to  help 
him  forget  it,  or,  at  least,  get  above  it, 
by  renewing  his  interest  in  scientific 
research.  They  spoke  in  glowing  terms 
of  the  remarkable  case  that  was  now 
the  talk  of  the  people.  They  laughingly 
jested  about  the  "Irish  Mr.  Farming- 
ton."  But  each  word  probed  deeper 
into  the  writhing  conscience  of  the 
physician. 

Dr.  Bestor  now  spent  as  much  time 
as  he  could  spare  from  other  duties  at 
the  bedside  of  his  patient.  He  told  the 
nurse  he  wished  to  study  the  case.  He 
vaguely  felt  that  perhaps  he  might 
learn  something  from  the  sick  man's 
words    that   would    absolve   him.     He 
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Drawn  by  L.  T.  Hammond 

"NOW   AND   THEN    HIS   EYES   RESTED   ON  THE  OTHER  FEI^OW 


hoped  to  find,  behind  and  within,  the 
real  personality  of  the  Irishman  clothed 
in  the  larger  and  better  gifts  of  Rich- 
ard Farmington.  He  tried  to  gain  the 
man's  confidence — to  get  him  to  talk 
of  his  inner  life — and*  in  this  he  was 
successful ;  and  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  to  Dr.  Bestor  that  Rich- 
ard Farmington  was  not  wandering  the 
Elysian  fields,  but  was  indeed  dwelling 
in  and  governing  the  body  of  the  Irish- 


man. Be  it  understood,  then,  that  the 
Irishman,  and  not  Richard  Farmington, 
is  dead.  Henceforth  we  shall  speak  of 
the  living  man,  soul  and  body,  as  Rich- 
ard Farmington. 

As  the  patient  grew  more  convales- 
cent and  walked  about  his  ward,  Dr. 
Bestor  still  continued  to  spend  much 
time  with  him.  He  was  filled  with  a 
strong  desire  to  atone  in  some  way  for 
what  he  had  done.      To  the  Irishman 
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he  could  never  atone.  He  was  irrevo- 
cably lost.  But  for  Mr.  Farmington 
the  doctor  felt  that  he  would  give  his 
life  if  he  might  only  undo  that  brilliant, 
awful  deed. 

There  was,  indeed,  much  of  common 
interest  between  the  two  men.  They 
were  congenial  natures ;  and  this  con- 
geniality, fostered  by  the  grateful  at- 
titude of  Mr.  Farmington  for  his  re- 
covery and  the  deep  interest  of  Dr. 
Bestor,  developed  into  a  confidential 
comradeship.  When  Mr.  Farmington 
was  able  to  go  out,  Dr.  Bestor  took 
him  to  his  own  rooms  until  he  should 
grow  stronger.  They  lunched  together, 
walked  together,  and,  in  fact,  spent  all 
of  the  doctor's  unoccupied  time  in  each 
other's  company. 

The  present  Mr.  Farmington  wore 
the  same  suit  of  clothes  in  which  the 
late  Mr.  Farmington  had  been  brought 
to  the  hospital.  Even  the  purse  con- 
taining its  card  of  instructions  was  the 
same,  and  the  money  was  still  there. 
Dr.  Bestor  himself  had  defrayed  the  fu- 
neral expenses. 

Richard  Farmington's  humiliation  in 
regard  to  his  voice  and  his  appearance 
continued,  and  rather  increased  than 
subsided.  He  became  so  sensitive  about 
it  that  he  would  scarcely  use  a  mirror 
even  to  tie  his  cravat.  Sometimes  he 
began  a  sentence  and  then  stopped  it 
short,  grieved  and  shocked  at  his  own 
Irish  brogue.  Dr.  Bestor  saw  all  this 
and  understood  it.  What  could  he  do 
to  help  this  unfortunate  man  out  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  brought  upon  him? 

At  first,  Mr.  Farmington  said  noth- 
ing of  his  feeling  on  the  subject;  but 
one  day,  when  they  were  talking  of  his 
recovery,  he  said : 

"Doctor,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
change  in  my  appearance  since  my  in- 
jury? My  face  in  the  mirror  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  one  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  see  there.  My  voice,  too,  is 
changed,  and  my  pronunciation.  I  used 
to  speak  fair  English ;  now  I  speak  an 
inferior  Irish.  How  can  I  take  up  my 
work  again  with  a  voice  like  this?  My 
clothes  do  not  fit  me.  I  am  two  inches 
shorter  than  I  used  to  be;  I  measured 
myself  yesterday  when  you  were  at  the 


hospital.  My  hands  are  not  the  same, 
either.  The  hands  I  had  were  well 
shaped  and  unscarred.  These  look  like 
day  laborer's  hands — short,  stubby,  cal- 
lous. Even  the  color  of  my  eyes  is 
changed.  Once  they  were  brown ;  now 
they  are  a  meaningless  gray.  My  hair 
was  black  and  fine  and  wavy;  this  is 
coarse  and  light.  I  find,  too,  that  I  have 
not  the  same  muscular  control  I  had 
before  the  injury.  I  was  interested  in 
physical  culture  and  could  do  some  fancy 
stunts  in  the  gymnasium.  Yesterday 
I  could  not  do  the  simplest  movements 
creditably.  Do  you  know,  doctor,"  he 
said,  "I  feel  as  if  I  had  gotten  into  some 
other  man's  body  and  don't  know  just 
how  to  run  the  machinery.  I  never 
used  to  carry  my  hands' in  my  pocket; 
now  I  can  scarcely  keep  them  out.  I 
never  used  to  drag  my  feet  when  I 
walked ;  now  I  can  scarcely  make  them 
clear  the  ground." 

All  this  time  the  doctor  listened, 
stunned  and  disheartened.  He  had 
watched  Richard  Farmington's  uneasi- 
ness with  increasing  solicitude;  but  he 
had  not  looked  for  so  plain  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  from  the  one  man  who 
was  supposed  to  know  nothing  of  it. 
Should  he  confess  the  truth,  or  should 
he  try  to  help  the  man  over  his  diffi- 
culties without  telling  him?  As  for 
himself,  he  felt  that  he  could  endure 
any  reproach — even  the  lasting  hatred 
of  the  man  he  longed  to  serve — if  that 
would  in  any  way  atone  for  what  he 
had  done.  He  must,  at  any  rate,  gain 
a  little  time  to  think  it  over. 

"Illness  has  many  strange  ways  of 
treating  us,"  said  Dr.  Bestor,  "and 
never  leaves  us  the  same  as  it  found 
us.  Sometimes  the  change  is  so  slight 
as  to  be  scarcely  noticed;  sometimes 
marked,  as  in  your  case;  sometimes 
only  temporary;  sometimes  permanent. 
There  are  always,  sleeping  within  us, 
many  inherited  traits  that  never  come 
to  the  front  because  they  are  over- 
come and  kept  in  the  background  by 
the  more  dominant  traits.  Now,  if  ill- 
ness should  in  some  way  destroy  the 
dominant  traits,  the  underlying  quali- 
ties would  manifest  themselves.  You 
are,  perhaps,  descended  from  an  Irish 
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ancestor  whose  traits  have  been  carried 
down  the  line  underneath,  but  never 
extinct." 

Mr.  Farmington  was  not  entirely  sat- 
isfied, but  had  no  doubt  that  the 
doctor  had  given  him  the  best  ex- 
planation he  knew. 

That  evening  Dr.  Bestor  had  some 
important  work  at  the  hospital.  He 
did  not  ask  Richard  Farmington  to  go 
with  him,  lest  the  latter  should  learn 
the  truth  about  himself.  Mr.  Farm- 
ington, on  the  other  hand,  was  glad 
that  the  doctor  did  not  ask  him  to  go, 
for  he  shrank  from  meeting  people.  He 
felt  conscious  of  his  face  and  hands 
and  voice.  He  felt  awkward  in  this 
new,  insubordinate  bodv. 

For  a  while  he  lost  himself  in  Dr. 
Bestor's  library.  There  he  found  the 
new  book  on  sociology  by  Professor 
Brown.  He  had  been  reading  that  book 
on  the  train  the  day  of  the  accident. 
Now  he  settled  down  to  pick  up  the 
dropped  thread  and  was  soon  lost  in 
his  favorite  subject.  The  clock  on  the 
mantel  struck  ten  before  he  again 
thought  of  his  surroundings.  He  started 
up  and  wondered  why  the  doctor  had 
not  returned,  but  the  book  was  so  in- 
teresting that  he  read  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  Then,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  he  let  his  thoughts  ramble  on 
from  the  theme  in  the  book  to  the 
theme  of  his  work  and  his  life — not  his 
present  life  (he  had  forgotten  that),  but 
the  life  before  the  wreck.  He  thought 
of  the  lecture  at  Buffalo  on  the  strike 
problem;  of  his  coming  to  Buffalo  the 
day  before  in  company  with  the  mayor 
of  that  city,  whom  he  had  met  in  Chi- 
cago, and  who  had  invited  him  to  come 
and  deliver  his  lecture.  Then,  run- 
ning backward  in  his  mind,  he  thought 
of  his  work  as  professor  of  sociology 
and  political  economy  at  the  Eeland 
Stanford  University;  of  his  previous 
work  there;  then  of  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe at  San  Francisco,  when  the 
earthquake  had  come  with  its  relent- 
less hand  and  wrenched  away  all  that 
he  held  most  dear— his  beautiful  wife, 
his  baby,  his  parents — after  which  he 
had  taken  up  his  professorship  at  Ice- 
land   Stanford.      He    remembered    the 


wild  grief  of  those  first  days  after  the 
earthquake,  then  the  despondency,  and 
after  that  the  new  purpose  that  had 
come  to  him,  born  of  the  indomitable 
courage  and  earnest  make-up  of  the 
man,  to  yet  take  up  his  life  and  make 
it  grand. 

Again  the  clock  on  the  mantel  struck. 
Again  Richard  Farmington  came  to 
himself,  wondered  at  the  doctor's  late 
absence,  and  got  up  to  stroll  about  the 
room.  He  felt  thirsty  and  went  to  the 
next  room  for  a  drink — the  water  was 
insipid,  tasteless.  He  had  a  craving  he 
had  never  felt  before  for  something 
stronger.  Richard  Farmington  had 
been  a  temperate  man.  He  had  tasted 
whiskey  only  once,  in  case  of  severe 
illness,  and  yet  he  felt  now  that  his 
craving  was  for  that.  He  took  an- 
other drink  of  water.  It  was  more  in- 
sipid than  ever.  His  craving  became 
so  strong  that  it  was  only  by  the  force 
of  his  masterly  will  that  he  could  keep 
himself  from  searching  in  the  doctor's 
cabinet  for  .something  alcoholic.  He 
determinedly  sat  down  to  his  reading 
again.  It  had  lost  all  interest.  He 
tried  to  think  of  his  beautiful,  young 
wife  and  the  laughing,  bright-eyed 
baby,  but  the  insatiate  thirst  dragged 
him  away  from  the  fair  vision.  He 
thought  of  his  work,  of  the  spotless 
honor  of  his  life,  and  still  that  craving 
gripped  him  with  even  crueller  tension 
and  shook  him  in  its  frenzy  till  he. al- 
most despaired.  Again  he  got  the  up- 
per hand.  Again  he  stood  in  the  in- 
vincible power  of  a  clean  and  upright 
man.  Again  he  grappled  with  the  de- 
mon— grappled  till  the  drops  stood  out 
on  his  forehead,  and  his  hands  were 
clenched  till  the  nails  sank  into  the 
flesh,  and  his  eyes  were  wild  with  the 
fury  of  the  strife.  At  this  moment  Dr. 
Bestor  came  in. 

A  new  pang  of  apprehension  and  fear 
seized  the  doctor  as  he  looked  upon  the 
frenzied  face  of  his  friend  and  patient. 
He  feared  that  the  strangeness  of  Mr. 
Farmington's  position  had  begun  to 
prey  upon  his  mind,  and  that  the  agon- 
ized expression  on  his  face  was  one 
of  insane  raving.  Walking  over  to 
Richard   Farmington,   the   doctor   laid 
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his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  said 
kindly:  "My  friend,  you  seem  to  be  in 
trouble." 

Thereupon  Richard  Farmington,  his 
nerves  wrung  by  the  strain  of  the  strug- 
gle with  the  demon  of  drink,  overcome 
with  mortification  and  self-disappoint- 
ment, tortured  with  fear  of  the  terrible 
power  that  had  so  nearly  overwhelmed 
him,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
burst  into  tears.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  became  calm  enough  to  reply 
to  the  doctor.  At  last,  however,  he  got 
control  of  himself. 

"Oh,  doctor !"  he  said ;  "you  cannot 
imagine  the  extent  to  which  my  illness 
has  changed  me."  The  doctor  writhed. 
"The  things  I  prized  most  in  my  life, 
outside  soul  growth,  have  slipped  away 
from  me.  The  culture  and  refinement 
of  manner,  the  scrupulous  temperance 
of  my  habits,  which  I  regarded  supple- 
mentary to  the  best  soul  growth — 
where  are  they  now?  Oh,  doctor!  can 
you  not  do  something  to  help  me  in  this 
fight?  I  have  had  my  first  struggle 
with  a  thirst  for  alcohol,  and  I  had 
rather  die  than  go  through  it  again !" 

Dr.  Bestor  had  no  reply.  What  hu- 
man word  of  comfort  or  assurance  could 
reach  so  deep  a  trouble?  He  sat  down 
and  the  two  remained  silent  for  a  long 
time.  He  had  not  foreseen  this.  In  his 
office  at  the  hospital  he  had  thought 
the  matter  over  carefully  after  his  work 
was  done.  He  thought  that  he  had 
looked  at  it  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  he  had  decided  that  Richard  Farm- 
ington must  know  the  truth.  He  had 
been  willing  to  face  the  reproach,  the 
hatred,  perhaps  the  anger  and  revenge 
of  the  man  he  had  wronged.  He  felt 
that  he  deserved  any  reward  Mr.  Farm- 
ington might  be  pleased  to  measure 
out  to  him.  The  doctor  reasoned  that 
in  his  present  condition  Richard  Farm- 
ington must  necessarily  think  much 
about  the  change  which  had  taken 
place,  and  that  in  all  probability  such 
continued  thinking  would  result  in  in- 
sanity. On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that 
if  Mr.  Farmington  knew  the  truth  he 
could  better  adjust  himself  to  the 
change  and  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  his  position,  and  in  time  so  subor- 


dinate and  permeate  the  new  body  by 
the  force  of  his  splendid  personality 
that  he  might  yet  be  a  powerful  influ- 
ence for  good.  The  doctor  knew,  too, 
that  the  papers  were  still  publishing  the 
successful  experiment,  and  that  in 
all  probability  Mr.  Farmington  would 
learn  the  truth  sooner  or  later,  and  per- 
haps in  a  more  distorted  fashion  than 
if  he  should  receive  it  from  the  doctor. 
All  these  conclusions  Dr.  Bestor  had 
reached  in  his  office  that  evening,  and 
had  come  home  with  the  determination 
to  explain  the  whole  case  to  his  pa- 
tient. Now  the  enormity  of  his  deed 
came  over  him  with  increased  force  in 
the  light  of  the  new  struggle,  and  he 
faltered.  At  any  rate,  he  argued,  Mr. 
Farmington  was  in  no  condition  to 
hear. his  explanation  to-night;  he  would 
leave  it  till  morning. 

The  struggle  with  the  drink  fiend 
was  over  for  the  time,  and  Richard 
Farmington,  having  regained  his  com- 
posure and  self-possession,  bade  the 
doctor  "good-night"  and  went  to  bed. 
But  the  struggle  was  not  yet  over  for 
the  doctor.  He  sat  staring  helplessly 
before  him  for  a  long  time  after  Rich- 
ard Farmington  had  left  him,  trying  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  trying  to  get  some 
illuminating  idea  that  would  solve  the 
problem.  At  first  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  weight  of  his  fateful  deed.  All 
its  terrible  consequences  loomed  up  be- 
fore him:  A  human  soul  robbed  of  the 
eternal  rest  into  which  it  had  already 
entered,  and  not  only  that,  but  plunged 
back  into  a  tenfold  harder  existence 
than  it  had  known  before — a  soul  that 
had  conquered  the  temptations  and  ills 
of  one  lifetime;  that  had  marched  vic- 
torious through  discouragement  and 
pain;  that  had  achieved  the  purpose  of 
its  existence  in  attaining  the  God-like 
in  itself  and  performing  the  God-like 
in  its  service  to  others ;  such  a  soul 
having  reached  the  fulness  of  its  de- 
velopment at  the  gates  of  death,  and 
having  swept  majestically  into  the  in- 
finite consciousness  of  eternal  truth, 
had  been  rudely  beckoned  back  by  pro- 
fane hands,  had  been  chained  to  an- 
other earthly  existence,  shorn  of  its 
beatific    visions,    cramped,    crumpled, 
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desecrated,  in  an  unworthy  fleshly 
house;  and  he,  Dr.  Bestor,  had  been  the 
agent  of  all  this !  What  sacrifice  was 
too  great  to  make  for  the  man  he  had  so 
deeply  wronged  ?  And  yet,  what  could 
he  do? 

Then  the  illuminating  idea  came, 
with  a  bewildering  splendor  that  al- 
most overwhelmed  the  doctor,  to  de- 
vote the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  service 
of  this  man ;  to  attend  him,  to  help  him 
overcome  the  difficulties,  to  shield  him 
against  the  temptations  to  which  he 
would  be  most  susceptible,  until  his 
spirit  should  triumph  over  all  and  make 
him  once  more  a  strong,  sure  man. 

When  this  thought  first  came  to  Dr. 
Bestor  his  heart  leaped  with  a  great 
throb  of  relief  and  joy  that  he  could  do 
something,  and  in  his  first  unselfish  en- 
thusiasm he  hurried  gladly  on  from 
plan  to  plan  of  how  he  and  Mr.  Farm- 
ington  would  leave  Philadelphia ;  would 
travel  for  a  while  to  take  the  unfortu- 
nate man's  thoughts  from  himself ;  how 
the  doctor  would  be  always  near  to 
help  in  difficult  times ;  how  they  would 
together  take  up  some  work  congenial 
to  both,  until  at  last  God  would  call 
Richard  Farmington  to  the  rest  he  had 
twice  earned;  and  the  doctor  did  not 
doubt  he  would  be  doubly  crowned,  and 
hoped  that  he  himself  might  by  such  a 
life  blot  out  the  sin  of  that  one  fatal 
mistake. 

But  Dr.  Bestor,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  enthusiastic  natures,  was  liable  to 
reverses  of  enthusiasm.  If  he  acted  at 
once  on  any  impulse,  the  tidal  wave  of 
the  impulse  would  carry  him  through; 
but  if  he  had  time  to  consider,  there 
was  likely  to  be  an  ebb  tide,  in  which 
the  rocks  and  difficulties  of  any  under- 
taking were  laid  bare.  In  the  case  of 
the  operation  the  ebb  tide  had  not  set 
in  until  it  was  too  late  to  change  his 
course,  and  he  was  now  left  to  beat  his 
way  among  the  rocks.  In  his  present 
plans  for  himself  and  Mr.  Farmington, 
however,  the  ebb  tide  set  in  quickly, 
and  drew  back  the  full  volume  of  the 
wave  with  sickening  suction. 

He  thought  of  his  place  in  the  medi- 
cal world ;  of  the  remarkable  success  of 
his  experiments  at  the  Rockefeller  In- 


stitute; of  the  invaluable  service  he 
was  rendering  in  Philadelphia.  Was  it 
right,  he  questioned,  to  throw  away 
those  talents  with  which  God  had  espe- 
cially endowed  him?  Would  he  be 
Counted  guiltless  if  he  withheld  from  a 
suffering  world  the  gifts  that  he  had 
received?  Had  not  his  purpose  been 
pure  and  unselfish  in  performing  the 
operation  that  had  cost  him  so  much 
woe?  Was  he  required  to  suffer  self- 
inflicted  punishment  for  a  deed  which 
he  had  done  in  an  honest  and  earnest 
effort  to  uplift  and  benefit  and  save  a 
degraded  son  of  Adam?  Mr.  Farming- 
ton  had  a  strong,  upright  and  coura- 
geous personality  that  no  doubt  would 
triumph  over  all  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation.  What  assurance  had  the 
doctor,  if  he  should  sincerely  devote 
his  life  to  the  help  of  this  man,  that  he 
would  not  make  another  fatal  error  and 
plunge  Richard  Farmington  and  him- 
self yet  deeper  into  the  maze? 

So  inviting  did  this  line  of  thought 
become  that  the  doctor  began  to  dream 
again  the  dream  of  his  success.  The 
lure  of  fame,  the  glory  and  splendor  of 
achievement  in  the  work  he  loved,  drew 
him  on.  He  heard  again  the  congratu- 
latory words  of  his  comrades — the  un- 
qualified admiration  and  wonder  of  the 
public.  For  the  moment  he  forgot 
Richard  Farmington  entirely.  Suddenly 
the  Irish  face  appeared  to  his  fancy. 
The  splendid  structure  of  his  dream 
crumbled  before  that  apparition.  What 
would  it  profit  him  to  gain  the  utmost 
in  his  profession  if  each  success  should 
bring  him  such  woe  as  had  followed  his 
last  most  brilliant  achievement? 

Dr.  Bestor  now  subjected  himself  to 
a  most  severe  self-examination — an  ex- 
amination of  motives  running  back  to 
his  college  days.  What  had  induced 
him  to  study  medicine?  Was  it  a  holy 
desire  to  help  humanity,  or  was  it  the 
gratification  of  a  selfish  delight  in  scien- 
tific research?  What  had  led  him  on 
from  success  to  success  but  the  siren 
song  of  Fame?  What  was  the  inmost 
motive  of  his  heart  in  performing  the 
fateful  operation?  Did  he  not  foresee 
the  commendation  of  all  the  medical 
profession — the  astonishment  and  de- 
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light  of  all  intelligent  people?  Honestly 
and  humbly  he  made  answer  to  his 
questioning  soul  that  all  his  motives 
had  been  selfish,  Again  the  vision  of 
lifelong  devoted  service  to  Richard 
Farmington  came  before  him,  and  his 
suffering  soul  eagerly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity for  atonement. 

.He  kept  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  that 
purpose.  Again  and  again,  during  the 
silent  hours  of  that  sleepless  night,  the 
strong  passion  for  his  profession  swept 
over  him.  Again  and  again  the  power 
of  his  firm  resolve  carried  him  through 
victorious.  He  closed  his  ears  to  the 
applauding  voices  of  the  multitude, 
when  those  voices  were  to  him  the  mel- 
ody of  time.  He  closed  his  eyes  to  the 
sight  of  his  beloved  instruments — the 
familiar  scenes  of  the  laboratory  and 
the  ward,  when  those  scenes  were  to 
him  as  the  faces  of  friends  most  dear. 
He  withdrew  his  hands  from  the  relief 
of  suffering  and  skilful  manipulation 
of  each  shining  instrument,  when  such 
activities  were  to  him  as  the  rich,  red 
blood  in  his  arteries.  And  what  was 
left? — for  his  ears,  silence!  for  his  eyes, 
darkness  !  for  his  hands,  idleness  !  Like 
Browning's  "Saul,"  he  stood  in  that 
blank  space  between  hopeand  despair — 

"Death  was  gone — life  not  come." 

Having  once  resolved,  however,  he 
would  not  turn  back ;  and,  gradually,  as 
he  held  his  purpose  close,  it  began  to 
glow  and  warm  again  with  the  beauti- 
ful colors  it  had  worn  when  first  it 
came  to  him,  and  morning  found  the 
doctor's  struggle  over  and  the  victory 
won. 

When  Richard  Farmington  appeared 
in  the  morning  his  face  still  bore  traces 
of  the  severe  test  he  had  undergone  the 
night  before.  There  was  an  almost  im- 
perceptible and  indefinable  softening 
of  the  hard  lines  of  the  Irish  face — a 
chastened  expression  that  touched  a 
sympathetic  chord  in  Dr.  Bestor's 
heart  and  gave  him  courage  for  his 
confession. 

He  began  his  explanation  at  once, 
knowing  it  unsafe  to  let  his  generous 
impulse   subside.     Carefully   and   logi- 


cally he  brought  out  the  details,  con- 
cealing nothing  of  his  own  motives  and 
responsibility  except  the  last  resolve 
concerning  the  future.  As  he  talked  he 
watched  attentively  the  changes  in 
Richard  Farmington's  face.  First,  there 
was  a  look  of  interest  as  the  doctor  told 
of  the  wreck  and  the  two  cases  at  the 
hospital.  Then  an  expression  of  be- 
wilderment as  he  began  to  talk  of  the 
nature  of  the  two  cases  and  the  pro- 
posed operation.  As  the  narrative  pro- 
gressed the  expression  darkened,  the 
eyes  gave  forth  a  menacing,  lurid  glow ; 
the  whole  face  began  to  reinforce  the 
expression  of  brute  ferocity  and  demon- 
like hatred.  Still  the  doctor  went 
bravely  on,  concluding  with  these 
words : 

"And  now,  Richard  Farmington,  you 
have  my  story.  A  sad  one  it  is  for  me 
and  a  grievous  one  for  you.  I  do  not 
ask  your  mercy  or  consideration.  I  own 
nothing  —  not  even  my  life  —  that  I 
would  not  give  to  undo  that  one  half- 
hour's  work.  I  only  pray  you  will  let 
me  do  what  little  I  can  to  help  you 
overcome  the  obstacles  I  have  put  in 
your  way.  May  God  forgive  me  and 
help  us  both !" 

Richard  Farmington  uttered  an  an- 
gry Irish  oath ;  the  Irish  fist  tightened ; 
the  Irish  eyes  darted  dangerous  fire; 
and  the  hand,  by  a  quick  movement, 
sought  the  waistcoat  pocket  where  the 
Irishman's  knife  had  been. 

The  doctor  believed  the  angry  man 
would  spring  upon  him  in  a  moment. 
But- — where  was  the  knife?  The  hand 
found  it  not — the  face  was  bewildered 
— and  instantly  Richard  Farmington 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  in  an 
agony  of  realization  and  mortification. 
He  remained  in  this  position  a  long 
while,  apparently  thinking.  What  was 
going  on  in  the  mind  of  this  strong, 
tried  man?  How  could  Dr.  Bestor  help 
him  in  his  deep  inner  struggles  against 
the  environment  of  his  own  unruly 
body  ? 

The  reflex  centers  controling  many 
motions  and  appetites  had  acquired 
their  power  from  the  will  or  indul- 
gence of  the  Irishman,  and  the  muscu- 
lar  contractions   resulting   from   them 
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reacted  upon  the  brain  of  Richard 
Farmington.  Thus,  when  the  ear  re- 
ceived Dr.  Bestor's  words  and  conveyed 
them  to  the  brain,  the  brain  admitted, 
"I  am  wronged."  Through  the  mys- 
terious action  of  the  nervous  system  the 
reflex  centers  took  up  the  suggestion 
and  gave  the  muscles  their  usual  style 
of  order  in  case  of  wrong,  so  the  facial 
muscles  contracted  and  the  hand  flew 
for  the  avenging  weapon.  These  physi- 
cal manifestations  of  rage,  in  turn, 
working  upon  the  brain,  produced  there 
a  condition  of  actual,  intense  anger — 
an  emotion  the  intensity  of  which  Rich- 
ard Farmington  had  never  experienced 
before  in  his  life,  and  in  his  later  sub- 
dued and  temperate  years  had  scarcely 
known  at  all.  What  must  have  been 
his  dismay,  then,  to  find  this  ugly 
hatred  in  a  heart  once  made  fit  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  rest? 

"Forgive  me,  doctor !"  at  last  came 
the  broken  voice  of  Richard  Farming- 
ton.  "I  never  before  experienced  such 
an  outburst  of  unreasoning  rage.  I  beg 
you  will  not  think  this  is  a  portrayal  of 
my  real  feeling  toward  you.  Can  I  so 
soon  forget  the  sacrifice  and  the  devo- 
tion you  have  shown  me  during  my 
convalescence  and  since  my  recovery? 
As  for  the  operation,  you  did  what  any 
physician  with  your  skill  would  have 
done.  You  wrong  yourself  in  believing 
your  motives  selfish.  This  idea  is  the 
result  of  your  over-wrought  conscience 
and  your  intense  and  morbid  introspec- 
tion. You  must  not  allow  one  deed 
which  you  consider  a  mistake  to  cast 
a  shadow  over  all  your  later  efforts.  No 
truly  great  benefit  is  gained  for  the  race 
without  some  corresponding  cost.  God 
only  knows  whether  that  deed  was 
really  a  mistake.  It  has,  of  course,  cost 
me  a  few  years  of  the  eternal  fulness 
of  life,  according  to  our  human  reckon- 
ing; but  when  I  have  again  passed  from 
the  limited  into  the  infinite,  where  'a 
thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday 
when  it  is  past  and  as  a  watch  in  the 
night,'  what  will  it  matter?  And  per- 
haps out  of  this  achievement  of  yours 
there  may  develop  to  the  race  untold 
good  in  years  to  come." 

The  word  "achievement"  fell  on  the 


doctor's  ears  like  the  sweet  melody  of 
a  half-forgotten  song — but  only  for  an 
instant.  He  knew  that  this  brave,  true 
soul  before  him,  though  breathing  out 
the  very  breath  of  the  celestial  realms 
in  which  it  had  spent  so  short  a  time, 
yet  would  encounter  many  difficulties 
in  which  it  would  need  help  before  it 
could  again  pass  from  "the  limited  into 
the  infinite."  Dr.  Bestor  had  seen  his 
duty ;  he  would  follow  it. 

In  devoting  himself,  however,  to  the 
service  of  Richard  Farmington  it  was 
necessary  that  he  do  it  without  allow- 
ing his  purpose  to  be  known,  for  he  was 
certain  that  Richard  Farmington  would 
never  listen  to  an  offer  of  any  sacrifice 
on  his  account.  A  few  days  later,  when 
Mr.  Farmington  mentioned  the  neces- 
sity of  going  back  to  San  Francisco  to 
look  after  some  business  affairs,  the 
doctor  said  he  was  planning  a  visit  to 
his  married  sister,  who  lived  there,  and 
thought  he  could  arrange  to  leave  then 
as  well  as  any  time,  and  would  accom- 
pany Mr.  Farmington  if  the  latter  did 
not  object.  And  so  it  was  arranged 
that  they  should  go  the  next  week. 

During  the  days  which  followed,  the 
doctor  quietly  arrange  his  business  so 
that  he  could  be  away  for  an  indefinite 
period.  He  would  leave  his  resigna- 
tion at  the  hospital  till  the  last  day, 
only  asking  now  for  leave  of  absence ; 
then  he  would  go  away  before  the  sur- 
prise became  general.  But  there  was 
another  matter  which  he  need  not  leave 
till  the  last  day ;  though  he  did  leave  it 
two  or  three  days  to  gain  courage  and 
calm  for  what  he  feared  would  be  a 
trying  interview. 

.For  a  year  now  he  had  been  a  friend 
and  constant  attendant  of  Miss  Bernice 
Parke,  daughter  of  Gordon  Parke,  one 
of  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  city. 
Miss  Parke  was  a  charming  society  girl 
of  twenty-five;  wealthy,  beautiful  and 
much  courted.  Of  all  her  suitors,  Dr. 
Bestor  had  gained  most  favor,  and  his 
late  achievements  in  his  profession  had 
placed  him  in  a  position,  as  he  believed, 
to  win  her  hand.  Her  friends  and  fam- 
ily looked  upon  him  with  approval,  and 
all  seemed  promising  for  the  famous 
surgeon  on  the  eve  of  the  operation 
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upon  Richard  Farmington.  Since  that 
time,  however,  though  he  had  seen  her 
several  times,  they  had  talked  upon  top- 
ics of  general  interest  only.  The  doctor 
wished  to  gather  himself  together  a 
little  before  the  momentous  word.  Now 
he  knew  that  he  must  go  to  her,  tell  her 
of  his  decision  to  give  up  his  profes- 
sion, try  to  make  her  understand  the 
call  his  soul  had  heard,  and  then — 
what?  Well,  he  would  see. 

As  he  walked  up  the  three  squares 
that  lay  between  his  residence  and  hers, 
on  the  fourth  evening  before  his  de- 
parture for  San  Francisco,  his  thoughts 
were  not  of  Richard  Farmington,  who 
had  been  so  constantly  in  his  mind  for 
the  last  six  weeks ;  nor  of  his  beloved 
profession,  the  giving  up  of  which  had 
cost  him  such  a  struggle;  for  Philip 
Bestor — the  man — though  the  victim  of 
gnawing  remorse  for  one  sad,  hospital 
deed,  and  a  devout  worshipper  at  the 
shrine  of  science,  was  first  of  all  a  lover. 
Though  our  view  of  him  in  the  intense 
trial  of  the  past  six  weeks  has  not 
shown  this,  yet  underneath  the  stormy 
surface  there  lay  a  quiet  depth  of  emo- 
tion and  tenderness,  lost  sight  of,  it 
may  be,  even  by  himself  for  brief  pe- 
riods during  the  storm,  yet  always 
there — strong,  true  and  powerful.  This 
was  not  merely  an  innate  attitude  of  ab- 
stract devotion — it  was  a  definite,  con- 
crete, soul-sweeping  devotion  for  one 
fair  woman,  Bernice  Parke. 

And  so,  as  he  walked  the  three 
squares  between  his  home  and  hers,  his 
thoughts  were  all  of  her.  How  they 
ran  before  him  like  eager  children  to 
greet  her  before  his  orderly  feet  could 
go  half-way!  How  they  laughed  and 
danced  and  clapped  their  hands  about 
him — these  lover  thoughts  of  his — and 
merrily  chattered  of  her,  always  of  her ! 

"She  is  beautiful !  She  is  beautiful  1" 
they  said  again  and  again. 

"Her  eyes  are  deep  and  blue! — deep 
and  blue — deep  and  blue!"  sang  all  the 
happy  elfish  things. 

"And  she  is  kind  and  good  I"  they 
came  and  whispered  in  his  ears. 

And  so  this  troubled  man  forgot  his 
trouble  and  walked  in  paradise  a  little 
way. 


Bernice  met  him  with  her  usual 
genial  smile,  and  led  the  way  into  the 
drawing-room.  The  jolly  thoughts 
danced  gleefuly  about  in  riotous  de- 
light, but  soon  the  beautiful  queen 
thought  of  love,  sitting  upon  her  throne 
in  Philip  Bestor's  heart,  looked  down 
upon  her  reveling  little  subjects  who 
paid  homage  to  their  queen  and  were 
silent.  And  while  Dr.  Bestor  sat  .calmly 
exchanging  commonplaces  with  Ber- 
nice Parke,  his  heart  was  full  of  the 
rapturous  splendor  of  love.  But  well  he 
knew  that  before  he  should  disclose 
that  radiance  to  her  he  must  tell  her  all 
the  turmoil  of  these  six  weeks  and  its 
ultimate  effect  upon  his  career — and  a 
sad,  tall  figure  came  and  stood  before 
the  love  queen's  throne  and  a  tremor  of 
pain  ran  over  her  beautiful  face.  And 
so  Dr.  Bestor  told  to  Bernice  Parke  the 
same  sad  story  he  had  told  to  Richard 
Farmington. 

She  listened  a  trifle  wearily  to  his 
story.  She  had  never  taken  much  in- 
terest in  the  details  of  his  profession, 
proud  as  she  was  to  have  him  famous 
in  it;  and  he  seldom  tired  her  by  talk- 
ing of  the  things  that  meant  life  and 
work  to  him.  Something,  however,  in 
the  sad  solemnity  of  his  manner  to- 
night made  her  feel  that  all  this  must 
be  freighted  with  unusual  significance, 
and  when  he  reached  the  giving  up  of 
his  work  she  was  no  longer  indiffer- 
ent. Earnestly  he  talked  of  his  obli- 
gation to  Richard  Farmington,. trying 
to  make  her  feel,  as  he  felt,  that  the 
path  he  had  chosen  was  the  only  path 
of  honor  for  him. 

"Don't  you  think  you  are  over-sensi- 
tive, Dr.  Bestor?"  How  he  had  hoped 
for  sympathy  and  help !  Her  comment 
pained  and  disappointed  him  more  than 
he  admitted  to  himself  as  he  hurried 
on  toward  the  conclusion  —  the  only 
conclusion  he  could  come  to,  yet  one 
from  which  even  now  he  instinctively 
shrank  as  one  shrinks  from  severe  and 
inevitable  torture. 

"Bernice,  I  love  you  !  I  had  hoped  to 
offer  you  a  home  of  luxury  and  ele- 
gance. For  many  months  I  have  been 
building  a  dream  palace  for  you.  The 
thought  of  you  has  been  an  inspiration 
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to  me  in  all  the  hard  places  of  my  work. 
All  I  can  offer  you  now  is  a  heart  full  of 
tenderest  devotion,  a  life  in  which  you 
might  have  to  share  hardship,  in  which 
I  might  have  to  be  much  separated 
from  you.  Will  you  be  my  inspiration 
still  in  this  rough  path  in  which  my 
feet  must  walk?  Oh,  Bernice  Bernice! 
— but  no !  I  will  not  plead  with  you.  I 
could  not  go  away  without  telling  you 
of  my  love.  I  will  not  ask  you  for  an 
answer  to-night — to-morrow, perhaps — 
at  least,  before  I  start  West."  And  so 
he  said  "good-night"  and  passed  out 
into  the  quiet  street. 

Something  in  her  manner  as  she 
bade  him  "good-night"  made  his  heart 
ache  as  he  walked  the  three  squares  be- 
tween her  home  and  his.  Philip  Bestor 
could  not  have  told  how  her  manner 
was  different  from  what  it  had  ever 
been.  Any  one  else  would  not  have 
known  there  was  a  difference.  But  with 
that  unerring  sensitiveness  which  is  a 
special  gift  to  lovers  he  felt,  rather  than 
saw,  the  proud  reserve  that  was  com- 
ing like  a  screen — ever  so  thin  it  may 
be,  yet  a  screen — between  his  soul  and 
hers. 

And  so,  as  he  walked  the  quiet  street 
again,  with  the  street  lights  stretching 
ahead  in  a  long,  glittering  line  and  the 
white  stars  shining  overhead,  no  fairy 
group  of  gladsome  thoughts  danced 
about  him.  He  was  conscious  only  of 
that  dim  unrest,  that  indefinable  sense 
of  something  gone  amiss. 

With  a  heavy  heart  he  entered  his 
-rooms.  Richard  Farmington  had  al- 
ready retired.  He  sat  down  and  looked 
wearily  at  the  wall.  Wearily  the  clock 
on  the  mantel  ticked  off  the  seconds. 
Each  one  fell  an  added  weight  upon 
his  drooping  spirit.  He  was  not  think- 
ing out  this  trouble  with  his  masterly, 
capable  mind ;  he  was  letting  the  weary 
thoughts  drag  him  along  with  them. 
He  was  not  taking  up  this  burden  with 
courageous  resistance;  he  was  letting 
it  press  him  down  with  a  weight  that 
grew  heavier  with  each  breath  he  drew. 
Many  a  noble,  aspiring  spirit  has 
been  crushed  out  by  such  dull,  slow 
pressure. 

But  would  Philip  Bestor,  the  man  of 


the  unselfish,  courageous,  victorious 
resolution  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Farming- 
ton,  allow  even  definite  and  certain  dis- 
appointment (to  say  nothing  of  such 
vague  unrest  of  heart  as  he  now  felt)  to 
come  between  him  and  his  life  purpose? 
No — and  yet,  perhaps,  yes !  For,  as  we 
have  said,  he  was  naturally  enthusiastic 
and  deeply  in  love,  and  had  one  of 
those  supersensitive,  emotional  natures, 
which,  though  they  sometimes  lie  deep 
and  unguessed  by  one's  associates,  yet 
hold  infinite  possibilities  for  torture  or 
ecstacy. 

The  doctor  went  to  troubled  dreams 
and  woke  with  the  same  dim  forebod- 
ing still  in  his  heart.  But  morning,  with 
its  freshness,  its  renewal  of  life  and  new- 
made  promises,  brings  a  little  inspira- 
tion even  to  sad  lives ;  and  what  looked 
dark  in  the  dusk  of  evening  wears  a 
different  appearance  in  the  morning 
light.  While  faint  hearts  take  a  little 
pale  new  hope  under  the  glad  spell  of 
the  morning,  strong  hearts  drink  deep 
at  the  fountain  of  youth  and  courage, 
and  go  forth  conquering  into  the  new 
day. 

Though  Philip  Bestor  was  sensitive 
to  all  the  fine  shades  of  emotional  joy 
or  woe,  yet  he  had  a  courageous  heart 
— strong  to  face  the  hard  things  in  life. 
So  he  put  down  this  dim  foreboding, 
scorned  his  last  night's  weakness,  and 
told  himself  again  and  again  that  his 
fears  had  been  foolish  and  imaginary, 
and  that  Bernice  Parke  had  only  been  a 
little  too  painfully  surprised  at  the  sud- 
denness of  it  all;  and  when  she  had 
thought  it  over  she  would  give  him  the 
help  and  sympathy  and  love  that  surely 
must  answer  the  deep  yearning  of  his 
soul  for  her. 

Dr.  Bestor  and  Mr.  Farmington  had 
just  returned  from  breakfast  when  Gor- 
don Parke  called  and  asked  for  a  talk 
with  the  doctor,  and  the  two  men  went 
into  the  library.  Mr.  Parke  began  at 
once  in  a  business-like  way : 

"I  understand  from  my  daughter  that 
you  intend  giving  up  your  medical  ca- 
reer." 

"Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  intention." 

"As  an  older  man  who  has  seen  some- 
thing of  the  world,  may  I  ask  if  you 
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have  considered  what  this  will  mean  to 
you?" 

"I  believe  I  have  weighed  the  con- 
sequences carefully,  sir." 

"You  perhaps  do  not  appreciate  the 
influence,  the  power,  the  supreme  posi- 
tion you  hold  as  a  surgeon." 

"I  think  I  have  not  been  over-modest 
in  regard  to  my  success." 

"My  dear  sir,  let  me  entreat  you  not 
to  allow  a  matter  of  mere  sentiment  to 
deprive  you  of  position,  influence  and 
wealth,  and  the  medical  profession  of 
the  foremost  man  in  its  ranks." 

"Mr.  Parke,"  said  the  doctor,  quietly 
and  earnestly,  "do  you  regard  a  man's 
soul  as  a  matter  of  mere  sentiment?  By 
my  own  mistaken  zeal  I  have  brought 
the  soul  of  Richard  Farmington  back 
from  its  rest  on  the  bosom  of  infinite 
truth,  to  wander  again  this  sin-cursed 
earth  in  a  hostile  environment,  over 
which  he  had  no  control  or  influence, 
and  God  holds  me  responsible  for  that 
soul  until  He  calls  it  again  to  Himself." 

"Certainly,  doctor,  I  appreciate  your 
feeling  in  the  matter.  This  is  a  noble 
resolve  to  help  your  patient  overcome 
his  difficulties,  but  why  give  up  your 
profession?  Can  you  not  help  Richard 
Farmington  and  still  give  the  medical 
world  the  benefit  of  your  unparalleled 
skill?" 

"No,  sir;  much  as  I  honor  your 
greater  age  and  superior  judgment, 
there  is  no  compromise  possible  in  this 
case.  My  profession  has  been  my  idol. 
My  devotion  to  it  is  such  that,  should  I 
keep  my  place  in  it,  Richard  Farming- 
ton  would  soon  be  crowded  out ;  and, 
besides,  since  it  is  through  my  profes- 
sion that  I  have  wronged  a  human  soul, 
is  it  too  great  a  thing  to  give  up  in  or- 
der to  atone  for  that  wrong?" 

"Since  you  are  firm  in  your  decision. 
I  must  tell  you  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  cannot  give  you  my  daugh- 
ter's hand.  Good  morning  to  you."  And 
without  further  comment  he  walked 
out. 

The  doctor  sat  dazed  and  astonished, 
trying  to  understand  the  meaning  and 
motive  of  Gordon  Parke's  words.  Ber- 
ni.ce  must  have  told  her  father  what 
the  doctor  had  said  the  night  before. 


Mr.  Parke,  being  a  man  of  the  world, 
had  doubtless  opposed  his  daughter's 
marrying  a  person  of  no  prominence, 
and  had  rushed  off  in  his  impetuosity  to 
try  to  save  what  had  seemed  a  brilliant 
and  promising  suit.  Dr.  Bestor  did  not 
know  that  love  and  pride  had  each 
struggled  for  the  mastery  in  Bernice 
Parke's  heart ;  that  she  had  thrown  her- 
self into  a  chair  as  soon  as  he  had  gone 
and  wept  with  grief  and  vexation  and 
disappointment;  that  she  had  almost 
thought  she  loved  him  enough  to  marry 
him,  anyway,  but  could  not  give  up  so- 
ciety, wealth,  elegance — to  trail  about 
the  world  with  Dr.  Bestor,  trying  to 
keep  a  paltry  Irishman  out  of  mischief; 
that  she  had  come  to  her  father  in  the 
morning,  red-eyed  and  petulant,  and 
begged  him  to  see  if  he  could  not  turn 
the  mind  of  her  fanatic  lover  into  a 
more  sensible  channel.  All  this  Dr. 
Bestor  did  not  know  as  he  sat  at  his 
desk  an  hour  later  writing  a  note  to 
her,  telling  of  the  interview  with  her 
father  and  asking  her  to  allow  him  to 
call  for  her  personal  answer  the  fol- 
lowing evening.  Her  reply  reached  him 
in  the  afternoon : 


- 

it 


"Dr.  Bestor :  Dear  Sir — You  need  not 
call  for  your  answer.   You  may  have 
now :   I  cannot  marry  a  lunatic. 

"Bernice  Parke." 


If  Philip  Bestor's  sensitive  nature 
had  suffered  from  the  faint,  indefinite 
sense  of  Bernice  Parke's  disapproval  the 
evening  before,  how  would  he  sustain 
a  blow  like  this? 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  the 
Creator  has  bestowed  upon  the  race 
that  we  should  be  incapable  of  realizing 
at  once  any  great  and  sudden  trouble 
that  comes  upon  us.  There  may  be  af-  j 
terward  long,  slow  days  of  pain  in 
which  to  realize  its  fulness,  but  at  first  1 
there  is  only  the  bewildered  sense  of 
change.  There  may  be  miles  and  miles 
of  desert  waste,  with  a  leaden  sky  above 
and  a  fruitless  earth  beneath,  and  our 
two  weary,  spiritless  feet  to  plod  and 
plod  and  plod,  with  never  a  grassy  spot 
to  rest  upon,  but  at  first  there  is  only 
the  weird  feeling  of  unfamiliarity ;  and 
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our  cry  is  not  the  cry  of  desolation  and 
despair,  but  that  of  a  lost  child. 

And  so  Philip  Bestor,  staggering  and 
bewildered,  went  on  preparing  for  his 
departure,  calling  over  and  over  again 
from  the  painful  emptiness  of  his  heart 
the  name  of  the  woman  he  loved,  as  a 
V]  little,  uncomprehending  child  calls  for 
er''>  its  dead  mother.  And  as  the  child  may 
0ne;  J  be  interested  in  other  things  awhile 
ao|land  then,  with  a  sob  of  remembrance, 
10slq  repeats  the  call,  so  the  man  turned 
rr)|  again  and  again  from  the  occupations 
soi]  of  these  last  full  days  to  utter  that  wild 
'J  |  heart  cry.  Yet  in  all  the  growing  pain 
of  his  disappointment  he  did  not  think 
of  giving  up  his  purpose.  With  Philip 
Bestor  a  resolution  reached  through  so 
much  soul  agony  as  this  had  required 
became  a  part  of  his  life,  not  to  be 
lightly  torn  away. 

So  the  day  came  for  the  departure. 
Dr.  Bestor  and  Richard  Farmington 
awaited  the  calling  of  the  west-bound 
train  in  the  midst  of  the  ceaselessly- 
moving  crowd  at  Broad  street  station. 
Suddenly  Dr.  Bestor  was  conscious  of 
apair  of  deep-blue  eyes  resting  upon 
him,  and  looked  up  to  meet  the  gaze 
of  Bernice  Parke. 

"Bernice!"  The  heart  utterance  came 
j  unbidden  to  his  lips,  full  of  the  longing 
it  was  not  meant  to  express.     But  the 
proud,  beautiful  face  turned  away,  and 
|  the  doctor,  with  a  throb  of  pain,  walked 
j  toward  the  gate.   He  did  not  look  back 
j  to  see  the  wistful  expression  on  Ber- 
nice Parke's  face.    He  did  not  hear  her 
i|  call  his  name  as  he  walked  away  in  the 
!  crowd.    And  he  never  knew  that  she 
|  had  learned  the  time  of  his  departure 
j  and  had  come  there  hoping  to  see  his 
i  face  again  before  he  went. 

The  train  for  Chicago  was  called, 
and  the  two  men  with  scores  of  other 
passengers  were  soon  being  whirled 
westward.  Mr.  Farmington  spent  the 
first  hour  or  two  of  the  way  reading 
"Brown's  Sociology,"  while  the  doctor 
looked  sadly  from  the  window.  But 
the  scenery  flew  past  him  unnoticed. 
He  was  trying  vaguely  and  ineffectu- 
ally to  read  some  connected  meaning 
into  his  disturbed  existence.  There 
was  no  meaning  in  it  all — no  interest. 


He  had  been  weaving  a  beautiful  de- 
sign— suddenly  the  threads  began  to 
snarl — and  now  there  was  nothing  but 
a  tangled  mass.  That  was  all  he  could 
see  as  he  reviewed  his  life,  past  and 
present.  As  for  the  future,  it  was  all 
gray.  Even  his  obligation  to  Richard 
Farmington  had  no  color. 

When  the  train  neared  Altoona  the 
doctor  was  still  in  his  reverie.  A  num- 
ber of  Irish  laborers  boarded  the  train 
at  Altoona,  but  neither  Richard  Farm- 
ington nor  the  doctor  gave  them  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  But  the  doctor 
overheard  one  of  them,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Mr.  Farmington,  say : 

"Faith,  Moike !  there's  a  mon  looks 
loike  Pete  Murphy." 

"Sure!  how  can  it  be  ony  ither?"  re- 
sponded his  companion. 

"Oi  thought  he  was  killed  in  the 
wrick,"  said  the  first;  "but  that's  sure 
the  mon." 

"Hullo !  Pete;  how  are  ye,  old  mon?" 
said  one,  laying  his  hand  familiarly 
upon  Mr.  Farmington's  shoulder. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,  but  you  are  mis- 
taken in  the  man.  My  name  is  Rich- 
ard Farmington." 

"A  foine  joke,  that!"  said  the  Irish- 
man with  a  rude  laugh.  "Sure,  it's  a 
foine  joke  for  ye  to  be  ridin'  dressed 
up  loike  a  dandy  and  sportin'  the  name 
o'  Farmington!" 

Then,  coming  nearer,  he  whispered 
so  loudly  that  Dr.  Bestor  overheard  the 
words :  "The  wrick  on  the  Reading 
saved  ye  the  trouble  of  usin'  your  knife, 
eh,  Pete?" 

"Sir,  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  are 
saying.  Will  you  have  the  courtesy 
not  to  disturb  me  further?" 

"My!  listen  to  the  airs  of  him,  will 
ye!  Where  did  ye  come  by  that  slick 
tongue  o'  yours,  Pete?" 

"I  shall  be  obliged  to  call  the  conduc- 
tor if  you  do  not  cease  your  nonsense 
at  once,"  said  Richard  Farmington. 

"Ah,  come  now,  Pete !"  said  one  with 
a  sly  wink,  pulling  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
from  his  hip  pocket. 

An  eager,  hungry  look  came  into 
Richard  Farmington's  face,  and  in- 
stantly his  hand  reached  for  the  bottle 
and  had  it  to  his  lips.     With  a  quick, 
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authoritative  movement  Dr.  Bestor  ar- 
rested the  hand  that  held  the  bottle. 

"Mr.  Farmington,  I  beg  of  you  to 
consider  what  you  are  doing." 

With  the  suddenness  of  the  realiza- 
tion, the  hand  relaxed  its  hold  and  the 
bottle  lay  in  fragments  upon  the  car 
floor,  while  the  whiskey  soaked  into  the 
carpet.  The  Irishman  who  presented 
the  whiskey  was  very  angry,  and  had 
the  conductor  not  passed  through  the 
car  at  that  instant  here  would  doubtless 
have  been  blows.  After  a  few  words 
from  Dr.  Bestor,  however,  the  conduc- 
tor ordered  the  Irishmen  into  the  smok- 
ing car,  and  an  hour  later  they  became 
so  intoxicated  that  they  were  put  off 
the  train. 

It  was  now  Mr.  Farmington's  turn  to 
sit  in  deep  thought.  Here  had  been 
another  temptation,  and  how  narrowly 
he  had  escaped  it!  In  fact,  so  narrow 
had  been  his  escape  from  each  struggle 
through  which  he  had  passed  that  each 
hard-won  victory,  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing him  for  the  conflict,  left  him  less 
self-confident  and  more  fearful  of  the 
way  before  him.  Dr.  Bestor  realized 
this  also,  and  felt  more  than  ever  as- 
sured of  the  need  of  his  constant  pres- 
ence and  help  for  Richard  Farmington. 

The  fourth  day  of  their  journey 
brought  them  to  San  Francisco.  The 
doctor  had  suggested  that  Mr.  Farm- 
ington might  have  a  room  in  the  home 
of  the  doctor's  brother-in-law,  Robin- 
son Lee,  which  was  readily  arranged. 
Thus  the  doctor  could  be  near  his 
friend  for  the  present  without  any 
seeming  sacrifice. 

On  the  next  day  after  their  arrival  in 
San  Francisco  Mr.  Farmington  wished 
to  withdraw  some  money  from  the  bank 
where  he  was  a  stockholder  and  de- 
positor. But  here  a  new  difficulty  arose 
— the  bank  officials  would  not  know 
him  and  he  would  have  to  be  identified. 
Dr.  Bestor  being  a  stranger  in  the  city, 
his  identification  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted. Robinson  Lee  was  the  only 
man  who  could  do  it,  and  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  his  slight  knowledge  would 
avail  much.  However,  the  three  men 
went  to  the  bank  together.  Approach- 
ing a  clerk  with  whom  Mr.  Farmington 


had  been  personally  acquainted  Mr.  I 
Lee  presented  first  Dr.  Bestor,  who  had 
a  draft  cashed ;  next,  "Mr.  Richard 
Farmington,  one  of  your  depositors  and 
stockholders." 

The  clerk  looked  astonished.  "Rich- 
ard Farmington?" 

"Yes,  sir;  you  have  doubtless  read  of 
the  remarkable  operation  performed 
upon  him  in  Philadelphia." 

"But  I  thought  Mr.  Farmington 
died.'" 

"Well,  yes — or  no — that  is — a  part 
of  him  died."  And  Mr.  Lee  recounted 
the  main  features  of  the  operation  as 
he  had  heard  them  from  Dr.  Bestor. 

"Here  is  the  operating  surgeon,"  said 
Mr.  Lee.  "He  will  tell  you  the  same." 
Dr.  Bestor  confirmed  Mr.  Lee's  state- 
ment. 

"I  will  call  one  of  the  cashiers,"  said 
the  clerk. 

They  went  into  a  private  office  and 
there  went  over  the  whole  ground 
again.  But  the  cashier  was  in  doubt 
and  called  in  another  and  they  both 
decided  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
president,  who  was  spending  a  week  in 
Oregon  and  would  not  return  for  sev- 
eral days. 

So  Richard  Farmington  was  forced 
to  accept  a  loan  from  Dr.  Bestor  in 
order  to  meet  some  obligations  that 
were  already  overdue  owing  to  his  pro- 
tracted absence  in  the  East. 

When  the  president  of  the  bank  re- 
turned and  considered  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Farmington's  deposit  and  stock,  he, 
in  turn,  referred  it  to  the  directors ;  and 
they  gave  the  decision  that  Richard 
Farmington,  the  depositor  and  stock- 
holder was  dead,  and  that  the  man  who 
called  himself  by  that  name  had  no 
right  to  the  money. 

As  a  large  part  of  Richard  Farming- 
ton's  money  was  in  this  bank  he  at 
once  entered  suit  to  recover  what  he 
believed  to  be  his  rights.  The  suit  was 
conducted  by  two  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Bestor,  at  his 
own  expense,  sent  for  his  first  assistant 
in  the  operation  and  the  nurse.  The 
case  had  no  precedent.  The  laws  of 
California  had  no  clause  that  would  ap- 
ply.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  tried 
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to  establish  the  identity  of  the  person- 
ality of  Richard  Farmington.  The  de- 
fence argued  that,  since  the  plaintiff 
was  Richard  Farmington  only  in  a  very 
small  part  of  him,  if  his  claim  were  al- 
lowed another  man  might  come  with  a 
much  smaller  part  of  him  belonging  to 
some  one  else,  and  so  this  species  of 
"fraud"  would  advance  from  stage  to 
stage,  through  all  the  gradations  of 
grafted  limbs  and  skin  grafting,  until 
there  would  be  no  security  whatever  in 
property.  The  court  ruled  in  favor  of 
the  defence,  and  declared  that  the  es- 
tate of  the  deceased  Richard  Farming- 
ton  would  be  settled  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

The  evening  after  the  decision  was 
reached  in  court  Dr.  Bestor  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  his  attorney  in  Philadelphia : 

"Sell  my  property  on  Twenty-fourth 
street  and  send  the  money  here  as  soon 
as  possible." 

After  the  decision  of  the  court  in  the 
case  of  "Richard  Farmington  versus 
the  First  National  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco," the  other  companies  in  which 
Mr.  Farmington  had  investments  re- 
fused to  pay  dividends  or  to  recognize 
in  any  way  the  man  who  declared  him- 
self a  stockholder.  So  Richard  Farm- 
ington's  entire  fortune,  not  lavish,  but 
ample,  was  swept  beyond  his  grasp,  and 
he  found  himself  not  only  tempted  and 
handicapped,  but  penniless  in  a  world 
in  which  he  did  not  properly  belong.  It 
is  true  the  Reading  road  had  granted 
him  some  damage  money,  but  since  he 
was  apparently  a  strong  and  able  man, 
having  made  a  complete  physical  re- 
covery, the  allowance  made  was  very 
small.  He  had  been  advised  by  a  Phil- 
adelphia lawyer  to  enter  suit  for  more, 
but  the  decision  of  the  California  courts 
gave  him  little  courage  to  try  in  the 
East. 

Dr.  Bestor  now  entered  upon  his  life 
work  with  renewed  zeal,  seeing  all.  the 
while  a  plainer  path  of  duty  before  him, 
impelled  by  a  real  friendship  for  the 
unfortunate  man.  Yet  in  all  his  ear- 
nestness he  had  not  forgotten  Bernice 
Parke.  In  his  heart  he  still  kept  a  fire 
burning  on  the  altar  of  her  shrine.  But 
now  he  was  carrying  his  load  coura- 


geously; not  sinking  helplessly  beneath 
it.    Loads  do  not  crush  when  carried  so. 

Richard  Farmington's  efforts  to  re- 
gain his  property  lasted  through  sev- 
eral months,  and  while  they  lasted  there 
was  little  question  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
tor's stay.  But  when  the  cases  were  all 
settled  it  was  apparent  to  Dr.  Bestor 
that  he  must  find  some  new  excuse  for 
staying  on.  But  first  it  must  be  decided 
what  was  the  best  way  in  which  to  help 
Richard  Farmington.  It  seemed  use- 
less as  well  as  embarrassing  for  him  to 
try  to  establish  himself  in  the  old  fa- 
miliar life.  He  felt  this  himself,  and 
had  said  so  to  the  doctor  as  they  talked 
over  the  situation  one  evening  after 
the  last  court  decision. 

Dr.  Bestor  saw  that  all  this  was  hav- 
ing a  disheartening  effect  upon  Rich- 
ard Farmington.  Now,  he  believed,  was 
the  time  for  the  trip  he  had  planned 
for  them  when  the  first  gleam  of  his 
atonement  shone  in  upon  his  troubled 
conscience. 

"Mr.  Farmington,"  said  he,  as  they 
strolled  along  the  water's  edge  one  af- 
ternoon, "in  your  previous  existence 
you  were  a  professor  of  sociology,  were 
you  not  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Have  you  any  thought  of  taking  up 
a  similar  line  of  work  now?" 

"It  had  been  my  hope,"  said  Richard 
Farmington ;  "but  my  late  experience 
with  the  people  of  San  Francisco  gives 
me  no  wish  to  appear  again  at  Leland 
Stanford.  The  world  has  little  use  for 
a  man  a  second  time,  it  seems,"  and  he 
smiled  sadly. 

Dr.  Bestor  did  not  express  the  pro- 
found remorse  and  sympathetic  pain 
he  felt.  He  did  not  wish  his  sympathy 
to  seem  a  "vain  repetition"  of  words. 
He  would  make  all  his  life  a  living  ex- 
pression of  repentant  devotion.  Be- 
sides, what  Mr.  Farmington  needed  now 
was  not  tender  words  of  regret  to  make 
him  pity  himself,  but  inspiring  words 
of  hope  and  promise  to  set  up  a  fair 
goal  to  be  won,  and  to  fan  the  dying 
embers  of  enthusiasm  into  life  and  light 
again. 

"If  you  should  take  up  your  work  in 
a   new   place,"   continued   the   doctor, 
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"you  could  soon  win  the  same  success 
that  attended  you  before ;  or  you  might 
study  the  problem  from  different  popu- 
lar standpoints  and  go  on  the  lecture 
platform." 

"I  have  thought  of  that,  too,"  said 
Richard  Farmington;  "but  my  Irish 
tongue !" 

"You  are  learning  to  govern  it  beau- 
tifully. Besides,  hasn't  an  Irishman  as 
good  a  right  to  'teach  the  people 
knowledge'  as  any  one  else?  You  might 
go  abroad  and  study  the  peasant  prob- 
lem. Perhaps  we  might  go  together.  I 
have  always  intended  to  go  some  time, 
and  my  sister  insists  that  I  ought  to  go 
now.  She  thinks  I  look  thin  and  worn 
and  need  a  rest ! — the  way  of  sisters, 
you  know.  I  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
rest,  but  I  half-believe  I  will  go,  any- 
way." 

And  so  it  followed  that  the  trip  was 
planned,  Dr.  Bestor  advancing  the 
money,  which  Richard  Farmington  in- 
sisted on  giving  notes  for.  A  few  weeks 
later  the  two  men  landed  at  Liverpool, 
and  for  several  months  they  travelled 
up  and  down  in  Europe;  now  among 
the  peasants  of  France,  now  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  Russia,  sometimes 
amid  the  abject  wretchedness  of  for- 
eign cities;  always  going  at  Richard 
Farmington's  suggestions,  though,  the 
doctor  acquiescing  quietly  or  even 
seeming  at  times  to  take  the  initiative, 
Richard  Farmington  did  not  realize 
that  he  journey  was  of  his  own  plan- 
ning. 

So  engrossing  was  the  study  of  peas- 
ant life,  so  full  were  the  days  of  inter- 
est and  of  movement,  that  the  months 
passed  swiftly  arid  smoothly,  with  little 
of  struggle  or  conquest  on  the  part  of 
Richard  Farmington,  and  little  demand 
for  the  personal  protection  and  care 
of  Dr.  Bestor. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  Mr. 
Farmington  felt  that  he  had  collected 
enough  material  for  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, and  the  travelers  began  to  talk  of 
returning  to  America.  About  this  time 
the  doctor  began  to  speak  in  a  some- 
what vague  way  of  leaving  his  hospital 
position  in  Philadelphia  and  taking  up 
^ome  more  independent  work.   By  sug- 


gestions at  first,  later  by  reasons  and 
arguments — the  greater  pleasure  and 
efficiency  of  independent  work;  the  re- 
strictions of  hospital  practice ;  the  over- 
crowding of  the  profession  in  Philadel- 
phia— Mr.  Farmington  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  doctor  was  just  arriving 
at  the  decision  that  had  been  so. hardly 
wrought  out  some  months  before. 

"Will  you  practice  as  a  physician 
elsewhere?"  asked  Richard  Farming- 
ton. 

"Not  in  the  ordinary  sense,"  was  the 
reply.  "I  have  come  to  believe  that 
making  the  most  of  life  does  not  al- 
ways mean  making  a  brilliant  record- 
of  any  kind,  or  even  in  following  out 
what  seems  to  be  a  heaven-born  im- 
pulse in  us.  There  come  to  us  some- 
times quick  flashes  of  revelation  show- 
ing us  the  relative  value  of  world- 
praise  and  the  calm  blessing  of  humble 
service." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Richard  Farm- 
ington, "that  same  thought  has  been  in 
my  own  mind  lately.  As  we  have  gone 
among  the  poor,  and  I  have  collected 
material  for  my  lectures,  I  have  felt 
more  and  more  impressed  by  the  mis- 
ery of  these  people.  I  realize  that  one 
man's  little  effort,  even  though  it  be  his 
best,  cannot  accomplish  much  for  mil- 
lions of  wretched  ones.  Yet  our  best 
is  all  that  we  can  do." 

"In  what  way  do  you  wish  to  reach 
the  lower  classes?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"I  should  like  to  help  them  to  saner 
and  broader  views  of  life  and  their  po- 
sition in  it ! — to  give  them  courage  to 
struggle  upward ;  to  help  them  to  avoid 
the  thousand  snares  and  vices  of  their 
class ;  not  exactly  a  missionary,  you 
know,  but  an  older  and  more  fortunate 
brother,  who  could  come  to  them  in  an 
attitude  of  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment. What  do  you  think,  doctor?" 

"I  commend  you  heartily!  Let  us 
seek  out  some  miserable  section  of 
God's  earth,  where  you  may  lead  men 
to  hope  and  life  and  love  of  good,  and 
I  will  minister  to  their  bodily  ailments 
and  help  them  to  learn  cleanly,  whole- 
some, modes  of  life." 

During  the  homeward  voyage  many 
plans  were  discussed  and  many  places 


Drawn  by  L.  T.  Hammond 

"Don't  you  think  you  are  over-sensitive,  Dr.  Bestor  ? 
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mentioned.  The  city  seemed  to  offer 
more  opportunities  for  this  kind  of 
work  than  the  country,  and  Chicago 
was,  selected  as  the  site  of  their  first 
endeavors. 

Two  months  later,  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, found  them  settled.  They 
rented  a  small  apartment — as  small  as 
could  be  made  to  accommodate  them. 
Richard  Farmington  insisted  that  it 
should  be  small,  since  he  could  not  help 
pay  for  it.  They  found  some  difficulty 
at  first  in  approaching  the  people  they 
wished  to  help.  This  class  had  been 
preached  to  by  plenty  of  rich  people 
who  did  not  know  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about.  But  soon  they  began  to  feel 
the  sincerity  of  these  two  who  came 
among  them  so  simply,  and  discouraged 
and  troubled  men  began  to  come  to 
them  with  their  difficulties. 

And  so  as  the  busy  days  passed  their 
work  became  more  interesting  to  Rich- 
ard Farmington  and  the  doctor,  their 
efforts  more  productive  and  the  two 
friends  came  into  a  closer  bond  of  con- 
geniality and  common  interest,  and  ex- 
perienced something  of  the  joy  of  un- 
selfish service. 

Have  you  seen,  on  a  still,  starry 
evening,  when  the  sky  was  cloudless 
and  the  moon  seemed  mild  and  benig- 
nant in  her  sovereignty,  and  the  soft 
breezes  fanned  your  cheek  with  a 
breath  as  calm  as  an  angel's  dream,  the 
cold  fog  creep  up  from  the  mysterious 
hollows  of  the  darkness,  rising  and  ris- 
ing about  you,  coming  between  you 
and  the  dear,  familiar  things  still  near 
at  hand,  chilling  your  very  heart  with 
its  death-like  mystery? 

As  the  winter  advanced,  Dr.  Bestor 
felt  a  little,  nameless  reserve  on  the 
part  of  Richard  Farmington.  In  an- 
other man  even  the  doctor's  sensitive 
perception  would  not  have  noticed  it. 
But  the  close  friendship  of  these  two, 
together  with  the  doctor's  ever-vigilant 
care  for  the  welfare  of  Richard  Farm- 
ington, made  any  change,  ever  so  slight, 
a  thing  to  be  noted  and  watched. 

The  work  was  going  on  hopefully. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  flagging  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  either.  Richard 
Farmington  had  had  several  struggles 


with  the  taste  for  strong  drink,  but 
each  time,  with  the  doctor's  help,  he 
had  come  off  victorious,  and  Dr.  Bestor 
believed  that  this  taste  would  finally  be 
entirely  overcome.  Oncewalking  along 
a  crowded  street  they  passed  a  lady, 
when,  quick  as  a  flash,  Richard  Farm- 
ington's  hand  seized  her  purse,  and  be- 
fore the  doctor  could  stop  him  he  be- 
gan to  run.  The  lady  called  "Thief!" 
The  police  caught  the  culprit  and  hur- 
ried him  to  the  police  station,  where, 
only  through  Dr.  Bestor's  earnest 
pleading  and  full  explanation,  and 
Richard  Farmington's  utter  humilia- 
tion, he  was  released.  There  had  been 
other  similar  cases,  yet  all  these  things 
had  served  to  strengthen  the  tie  be- 
tween them.  Whence,  then,  came  this 
strange  reserve? 

The  doctor  redoubled  his  efforts  to 
be  companionable,  was  more  careful  to 
accompany  Mr.  Farmington  in  his 
visits  among  the  poor  and  wretched, 
even  where  his  own  services  were  not 
required.  AVhatever  this  strange  influ- 
ence was,  he  must  find  it  and  be  ready 
to  help.  That  was  his  life  work — to 
help  Richard  Farmington.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  Mr.  Farmington  in  every 
movement  of  this  second  life  of  his. 
Therefore;  even  a  breath  of  trouble 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  doctor's 
heart. 

But  watch  as  he  might,  and  try  as 
he  might,  by  every  means  he  knew,  to 
draw  Richard  Farmington  into  his  con- 
fidence, the  reserve  grew  more  intense 
and  painful — and  the  doctor  still  had 
no  clue. 

One  Saturday  night,  in  the  middle 
of  March,  the  doctor  wakened  sud- 
denly from  his  first  sleep.  A  wild  wind 
was  raging  from  the  lake.  The  clock 
on  the  wall  was  just  striking  eleven. 
The  windows  rattled  noisily.  But  amid 
all  the  commotion  the  doctor  was  sure 
he  heard  the  latch  of  the  hall  door.  He 
called  Richard  Farmington,  whose  cot 
was  in  the  same  room  as  his  own;  no 
reply.  He  arose  and  crossed  the  room 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  Mr.  Farming- 
ton's  pillow.  He  recoiled  as  if  he  had 
touched  a  snake  in  the  dark  and  gasped 
with  a  sickening  sensation  of  fear.   Mr. 
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Farmington  was  not  there  !  Not  there? 
Dr.  Bestor  shuddered  at  the  thought. 
Where  had  he  gone?  What  new  dan- 
ger might  he  meet?  Was  there  no 
heavenly  guardian  to  be  spared  to 
watch' this  man  while  the  doctor  slept? 
What  was  to  be  done?  The  mad  im- 
pulse to  follow  came  first;  and  the 
doctor,  seizing  his  clothes,  dashed 
down  the  stairway  to  the  street. 

Up  or  down?  Right  or  left?  He 
looked  and  listened  a  moment,  but  saw 
and  heard  nothing,  then  blindly  has- 
tened down  the  dim  street.  Turning 
now  and  then,  he  tried  a  new  course 
at  random.  Sometimes  the  figure  of  a 
late  passer  or  of  a  policeman  at  a  dis- 
tance gave  him  a  faint  ray  of  hope. 
Breathlessly  he  hurried  on,  disap- 
pointed at  each  turn,  growing  more 
and  more  frenzied  in  his  search.  For 
nearly  an  hour  he  continued  his  search, 
till  he  stopped  at  last,  exhausted,  dis- 
heartened and  bewildered.  He  had  not 
taken  time  to  notice  his  course,  and  he 
now  found  himself  in  an  unfamiliar 
part  of  the  city,  with  no  idea  of  his 
situation  or  even  of  the  direction  of  his 
home.  Accosting  a  policeman,  he 
breathlessly  asked  the  way  to  his  lodg- 
ng.  The  officer,  eyeing  him  sharply 
ind  noting  the  excitement  of  his  man- 
ler,  said:  "I  guess  you  can  find  your 
vay  all  right  when  you're  sober,"  and 
valked  on  in  his  beat.  The  doctor, 
hagrined  at  this  rebuff,  advanced  more 
lowly,  calming  himself  as  much  as 
>ossible  before  he  should  meet  the  next 
joliceman.  This  time  he  received  a 
ore  civil  reply  and  twenty  minutes 
rought  him  to  his  rooms  again. 
He  almost  feared  to  enter  lest  he 
ould  find  Richard  Farmington  there ; 
et  to  know  of  his  return  was  the  one 
ing  he  wished  most.  But  Richard 
armington  was  not  there.  Dr.  Bestor 
ranged  the  room  just  as  it  had  been 
hen  he  awakened  and  went  back  to 
ed,  that  Richard  Farmington  might 
ot  suspect  that  he  had  been  up. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  more  sleep 
r  the  doctor  that  night,  and  he  had 
me  to  think  more  sanely  now.  He 
alized  the  rashness  of  his  wild,  clue- 
less search  in  the  night.    He  was  tor- 


tured with  apprehensions  of  the 
gravest  character.  But  whatever  he 
did,  he  must  act  calmly.  Richard  Farm- 
ington's  late  reserve  showed  the  doc- 
tor that  he  could  not  count  on  a  confi- 
dential talk  with  him  now.  He  must 
not  let  Mr.  Farmington  suspect  his  un- 
easiness and  he  must  watch  unceas- 
ingly. 

The  clock  had  already  struck  two 
when  the  doctor  heard  cautious  foot- 
steps in  the  hall.  The  door  opened 
softly  and  Richard  Farmington  came 
in.  He  paused  a  moment  inside  the 
door;  then,  coming  softly  to  the  doc- 
tor's side,  he  listened  to  his  breathing. 
It  was  a  hard  moment  for  the  doctor, 
but  his  breath  came  slowly  and  heavily, 
and  Richard  Farmington,  satisfied  that 
he  was  unnoticed,  crept  softly  to  his 
own  bed. 

The  next  day  the  men  went  together 
on  their  rounds.  Dr.  Bestor  failed  to 
see  any  decrease  in  Richard  Farming- 
ton's  interest.  He  even  began  to  cen- 
sure himself  for  his  apprehensions  of 
the  night  before.  Perhaps  Mr.  Farm- 
ington had  been  absent  on  some  errand 
of  mercy  in  the  night.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  case  of  "not  letting  the  left  hand 
know."  However,  the  doctor  would 
watch  to-night.  His  responsibility  was 
too  great  to  be  neglected  on  the  strength 
of  probabilities. 

That  evening  they  talked  over  some 
new  plans  for  the  classes  they  would 
conduct  after  working  hours  for  the 
men  who  cared  for  them.  They  talked 
of  ways  in  which  they  might  make 
these  attractive;  of  the  courses  they 
would  teach  and  the  good  they  hoped 
to  do.  At  the  usual  hour  they  retired, 
and  the  doctor  began  his  silent,  wake- 
ful vigil. 

Tt  is  hard  to  keep  awake  alone  in  the 
dark,  but  the  doctor  was  in  earnest. 
Past  ten  and  eleven  he  waited.  It 
must  be  nearly  twelve.  Most  likely 
Mr.  Farmington  would  not  go  out  to- 
night— perhaps.  What!  Had  he  been 
asleep?  His  activities  of  the  night  be- 
fore and  the  busy  day  which  had  fol- 
lowed had  overcome  his  tired  body  at 
last  with  sleep.  Surely  it  had  been 
only  a  moment.   He  would  turn  up  the 
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gas  ever  so  little  and  get  himself  a 
drink  and  thus  see  if  Richard  Farm- 
ington  were  really  there.  No !  He  was 
gone !  and  it  was  half-past  twelve ! 

Overwhelmed  with  remorse,  and 
heaping  upon  himself  bitter  and  un- 
just reproaches,  Dr.  Bestor  stared 
fiercely  at  the  empty  cot  with  clenched 
hands  and  rigid  form.  He  did  not, 
however,  repeat  the  folly  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  but,  going  back  to  bed, 
waited.  He  had  waited  more  than  an 
hour  when  sleep  again  overcame  him, 
and  when  he  awakened  and  stirred  Mr. 
Farmington  was  bending  over  him  as 
he  had  done  on  the  night  before.  A 
cold  shudder  came  over  the  doctor  as 
he  heard  Richard  Farmington  slip  back 
into  his  pocket  something  metallic  and 
cross  the  room  with  an  unsteady  tread. 

On  the  third  night  the  doctor  mixed 
himself  a  stimulant  that  would  be  sure 
to  keep  him  awake,  and  prepared  to 
watch  as  before.  About  eleven  o'clock 
Mr.  Farmington  arose,  dressed  silently, 
came  stealthily  to  Dr.  Bestor's  side  and 
listened  to  his  slow,  regular  breathing; 
then,  quietly  unlatching  the  door,  went 
out.  He  had  scarcely  gone  three  steps 
when  Dr.  Bestor  sprang  up,  seized  his 
clothes  in  tense  silence  and  a  moment 
later  was  on  his  trail.  He  wore  soft- 
soled  slippers,  and  with  these  he  leaped 
down  the  stairs  and  was  on  the  street 
just  in  time  to  see  Mr.  Farmington's 
figure  disappear  around  the  corner.  He 
had  little  difficulty  in  following  — 
through  narrow  streets  and  finally 
through  a  dark  alley  to  a  low,  rear 
door,  which  opened  and  closed  so 
quickly  that  the  doctor,  three  rods 
away,  could  not  see  anything  but  a 
light.  Coming  nearer,  however,  he 
found  a  small  offset  in  the  wall  where 
he  might  stand  concealed  from  any 
passer-by.  Soon  two  men  passed,  talk- 
ing guardedly.  The  doctor  caught  the 
words,  "Dick  Farmington,"  and  saw 
the  two  men  enter  the  same  low  door. 
Another  and  another  passed  with 
stealthy,  cat-like  tread.  Then  there 
were  no  more.  The  doctor  looked  up 
and  down,  and,  seeing  no  one,  ventured 
nearer  the  door.  He  could  hear  coarse 
laughter  and  rude,  harsh  voices,  and 


knew  that  the  men  were  drinking  and 
gambling  and  planning  deeds  of  crime. 

"Dick,  if  you'd  only  get  rid  of  that 
blessed  deacon  of  yours,  you  might 
spend  your  days  as  well  as  your  nights 
to  some  purpose,  instead  of  nosing 
around  like  a  pious  saint  among  men' 
who  are  as  good  as  yourself." 

Mr.  Farmington's  reply  was  not 
heard,  but  Dr.  Bestor  had  heard  enough 
and  hastened  away  to  his  room.  What 
could  he  do?  His  own  life  was  in 
danger.  Was  this  the  outcome  of  all 
his  endeavor?  The  doctor's  heart  sank 
— his  courage  faltered.  Where  was  now 
the  "calm  blessing  of  unselfish  ser- 
vice"? Utterly  discouraged,  the  doctor 
again  went  to  bed,  determined  to  be  on 
his  guard  if  Mr.  Farmington  should 
attempt  an  attack.  Further  than  this 
he  could  not  think. 

The  door  opened  as  before  and  Mr. 
Farmington  came  in.  The  doctor 
could  see  something  glitter  in  his  hand 
as  he  passed  the  gas  jet  and  came  to 
the  bed.  The  doctor  stirred  and  sighed 
as  if  awaking,  and,  opening  his  eyes, 
said:  "Why,  is  that  you,  Richard? 
Did  you  want  something?" 

"My  head  aches  so  that  I  cannot 
sleep.  Could  you  give  me  something 
for  it?" 

"Certainly." 

By  the  time  the  doctor  had  turned 
on  the  light  the  glittering  thing  had 
disappeared,  and  Mr.  Farmington  was 
leaning  wearily  in  a  chair.  No  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  fact  that  he  still 
wore  his  day  clothing. 

The  remedy,  however,  did  not  re- 
lieve the  sick  man.  He  slept  some,  but 
awakened  in  the  morning  weak  and 
with  little  inclination  to  rise.  The  doc- 
tor had  given  him  a  mild,  though  weak- 
ening, drug  that  would  keep  him  quiet 
for  a  day  or  two  and  allow  time  for  a 
little  thinking. 

Engrossed  as  he  was  by  his  new 
perilous  situation,  Dr.  Bestor  took  time 
to  look  over  the  morning  paper.  He 
was  interested  in  the  sensational  fraud 
exposures  which  had  been  coming  out 
in  connection  with  the  leading  traction 
company  of  Philadelphia.  The  glaring 
headlines  of  this  morning's  paper  be- 
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tokened  more  excitement.  Rapidly  the 
doctor's  eyes  ran  over  them  till  they 
stopped  short  as  he  read : 

GORDON  PARKE  SUICIDES! 


i> 


Involved  to  the  Amount  of  $50,000.00! 

Sensational  Testimony  Brought 

Out  by  District  Attorney! 

The  account  went  on  to  tell  how  Mr. 
Parke,  attorney  for  the  defence,  had 
been  conducting  a  most  brilliant  case, 
foiling  the  prosecution  in  every  attack, 
until  yesterday,  when  new  evidence 
was  brought  in  that  showed  Gordon 
Parke  to  have  obtained  more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  big  graft.  His  expos- 
ure was  followed  by  his  arrest,  and  the 
brilliant  and  wealthy  lawyer,  the  man 
of  the  world  and  of  society,  was  taken 
to  the  city  jail  for  the  night.  The  at- 
tendants, on  opening  the  cell  in  the 
morning,  found  the  prostrate  form  of 
the  dead  man. 

As  Dr.  Bestor  read  the  account  of 
the  father's  crime  and  misfortune  his 
sympathies  were  awakened  for  the 
daughter.  "Poor  Bernice !  How  could 
she  endure  a  shock  like  this?"  He 
seemed  to  see  the  deep  blue  of  her 
mournful  eyes  looking  at  him  across 
the  miles  in  sad  appeal.  He  was  her 
lover,  and  he  should  have  been  her  pro- 
tector and  her  support  in  such  an  hour. 
Besides,  what  a  miserable  failure  he 
had  made  of  his  efforts  to  help  Rich- 
ard Farmington  !  It  was  a  sad  mistake 
to  leave  her  so.  He  must  repair  it  even 
yet.    And  so  he  wrote  : 

"My  Dearest  Bernice:  Let  me  come 
and  comfort  you  in  this  deep  trial.  I 
love  you  still.  I  have  always  loved 
you,  even  when  I  tried  to  persuade 
myself  that  I  did  not.  It  was  a  mis- 
take to  leave  you.  You  were  right — I 
was  over-sensitive.  I  see  it  now.  I 
am  coming  back  to  my  profession  and 
to  you.  Only  tell  me  that  I  may,  dear. 
Only  forgive  the  long,  weary  months 
when  I  was  away  from  you,  and  let  me 
stand  always  between  you  and  every- 
thing that  can  harm  you  or  annoy  you. 
You  cannot  know  how  long  and  sad  the 


time  has  been  to  me.  Let  us  forget  our 
troubled  past  in  a  perfect  future  to- 
gether.    Yours  always, 

"Philip  Bestor." 

He  folded  the  letter,  dreaming  of  a 
rest  from  the  turbulent  life  he  now  led ; 
of  the  sweet  bliss  of  the  renewed  love 
of  the  only  woman  of  his  heart;  of  the 
fair  renown  and  joy  he  might  yet  gain 
from  his  profession.  As  he  placed  the 
letter  in  the  envelope  and  pressed  down 
the  flap  a  weary  sigh  from  Richard 
Farmington  brought  him  back  to  him- 
self. Suddenly  he  remembered  all  the 
stern  conflict  that  had  brought  him  to 
where  he  was.  Should  all  that  strug- 
gle, that  inflexible  pointing  of  duty, 
that  anguish  of  renunciation,  these 
months  of  patient  endeavor,  count  for 
nothing  now?  Again  he  recalled  the 
black  horror  of  his  first  realization  of 
the  enormity  of  the  wrong  he  had  done 
Richard  Farmington.  If  God  held  him 
responsible  for  the  soul  of  Richard 
Farmington  when  that  soul  was  white 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  joy  everlasting 
whence  it  had  returned,  how  much 
more  would  He  hold  him  responsible 
now,  when  that  soul  was  dark  with 
the  shadows  of  shame  and  dishonor  and 
crime.  For  a  moment  two  angels 
seemed  beckoning  him  to  follow  in  two 
opposite  directions.  One  wore  the  ra- 
diant form  of  Bernice  Parke,  the  other's 
name  was  Duty;  and,  though  plain  in 
her  aspect,  she  had  in  her  face  a  peace 
that  Philip  Bestor  could  not  find  in 
the  eyes  of  Bernice  Parke.  Deliber- 
ately he  picked  up  the  letter  he  had 
just  written  and  tore  it  into  a  hundred 
pieces,  and  again  faced  his  life  bravely 
and  squarely. 

No  definite  plans  could  be  made 
about  a  course  to  follow.  He  would 
have  to  wait  and  be  ready  to  meet  any 
emergency  when  it  came  up.  In  the 
meantime,  while  Richard  Farmington 
lay  weak  and  helpless,  the  doctor  at- 
tended him  with  the  utmost  tenderness 
and  devotion.  The  end  of  three  days, 
when  the  effect  of  the  drug  should 
have  run  its  course,  found  Richard 
Farmington  still  unable  to  rise.  A  week 
passed  and  still  he  was  prostrate.     Dr. 
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Bestor  believed  that  Mr.  Farmington 
had  received  a  somewhat  enervated 
body  from  the  Irishman.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  his  late  irregularities, 
accounted  for  his  illness.  A  strong 
man  could  not  long  have  endured  the 
earnest  day  work  and  the  constant 
night  revelry  in  which  Mr.  Farmington 
had  engaged. 

As  day  followed  day,  and  then  days 
lengthened  into  weeks  and  there  was 
still  no  sign  of  recovery,  Dr.  Bestor 
continued  to  show  every  consideration 
for  the  man  under  his  care.  With  all 
his  reserve  and  the  influence  of  his  late 
criminal  tendencies,  still  the  doctor 
found  him  lovable.  Underlying  all  was 
the  strong  and  beautiful  personality  of 
Richard  Farmington.  Patiently  the 
doctor  set  about  winning  over  again 
the  old-time  confidence.  He  talked 
with  the  sick  man  when  the  sick  man 
seemed  to  care  for  it.  Gently  and  care- 
fully he  led  the  conversation  into 
peaceful  and  friendly  channels.  Grad- 
ually he  began  to  make  suggestions 
that  might  appeal  to  the  better  side  of 
Richard  Farmington's  nature,  and  his 
efforts  were  not  fruitless.  Little  by 
little  the  doors  of  Richard  Farming- 
ton's  inner  self  began  to  swing  open. 
Still  the  doctor  waited.  He  would  not 
presume  upon  the  other's  friendship. 

At  last  one  evening — it  was  midsum- 
mer now — as  the  doctor  sat  beside  the 
bed  and  the  two  men  were  talking  of 
the  work,  they  had  come  to  Chicago  to 
do,  and  of  what  they  hoped  still  to  do, 
suddenly  Richard  Farmington  grasped 
the  doctor's  hand  and  cried :  "Oh, 
Philip !  Philip !  If  I  had  done  my  part 
of  the  work  as  you  have  done  yours, 
Chicago  would  be  a  better  city  than  it 
is  to-day." 

The  doctor  replied  that  he  thought 
Mr.  Farmington  had  done  all  that  he 
could,  and  that  his  help  had  been  in- 
valuable. 

"No,  no !  You  do  not  know  all.  You 
do  not  know  what  evil  influence  I  have 
exerted  that  more  than  balanced  the 
good.  You  do  not  know  how  many 
sleepless  nights  brought  on  this  pros- 
tration. You  do  not  know  the  danger 
you  yourself  were  in." 


Dr.  Bestor  did  know,  but  remained 
silent.  Then  followed  the  whole 
broken  confession  ! — how  the  struggles 
with  the  Irish  body  had  first  resulted 
in  conquest;  how,  little  by  little,  be- 
ing always  under  temptation,  always 
in  the  presence  of  unholy  tendencies, 
he  began  to  look  upon  them  with  more 
and  more  tolerance,  until  he  became  a 
slave  to  the  insubordinate  cravings. 
Now  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Bes- 
tor's  unselfish  devotion,  removed  from 
the  temptations  that  had  so  sorely  be- 
set him,  the  better  man  had  gained  the 
ascendency,  the  sleeping  conscience 
had  awakened  and  was  wrung  with  re- 
morse to  see  what  havoc  had  been 
wrought  while  she  slept. 

By  his  confession  and  a  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  old  genial  relation  be- 
tween himself  and  the  doctor  a  weight 
seemed  lifted  from  Richard  Farming- 
ton's  heart,  and  from  that  day  he  be- 
gan to  gain  strength.  Before  he  was 
strong  enough,  however,  to  resume  his 
work,  he  had  a  serious  talk  with  the 
doctor  about  the  future.  At  his  own 
request  they  rented  another  apartment, 
consisting  of  two  rooms,  one  opening 
out  of  the  other.  Richard  Farmington 
insisted  upon  sleeping  in  the  inner 
room,  with  the  door  locked  from  the 
outside.  Dr.  Bestor  was  reluctant  to 
make  an  arrangement  so  humiliating 
for  his  friend ;  but  upon  the  latter's 
continued  insistence  he  consented, 
knowing  himself  that  it  was  really  the 
best  thing  to  do.  It  was  also  Mr. 
Farmington's  request  to  accompany 
the  doctor  always;  to  be  at  all  times 
where  the  doctor  could  reach  him  in 
a  few  minutes.  This  was,  indeed,  the 
arrangement  that  Dr.  Bestor  had  striven 
to  maintain.  Now  he  thought  his  care 
would  be  easier,  since  he  had  the  co- 
operation of  Richard  Farmington  him- 
self. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  you,  I  should 
have  been  hopelessly  lost  long  ago," 
cried  Richard  Farmington  in  a  burst 
of  gratitude. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  me,  you  would 
now  be  safe  in  the  arms  of  eternal 
peace,"  replied  the  doctor,  sadly. 

The  new  arrangement  having  been 
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made,  they  renewed  their  work  with 
increased  earnestness.  It  needs  not 
that  we  follow  them  through  all  the 
fifteen  years  of  their  endeavor,  striving 
with  holy  consecration  to  make  the 
world  a  better,  fairer  heritage.  It 
needs  not  that  we  recall  the  many  pit- 
falls in  the  path  of  Richard  Farming- 
ton,  the  many  conflicts  with  that 
strange,  alien  self — aye,  the  many  falls 
and  the  many  contrite  risings  again. 
It  needs  not  that  we  paint  in  detail  the 
unselfish  devotion,  the  untiring  ser- 
vice, the  unwavering  sacrifice  of  Philip 
Bestor. 

The  summer  of  the  fifteenth  year 
since  Dr.  Bestor  and  Richard  Farm- 
ington  entered  upon  their  work  in  Chi- 
cago found  both  men  still  working  out 
the  fulfilment  of  the  dream  that  came 
to  them  while  studying  the  lower 
classes  of  Europe.  Their  work  had 
greatly  enlarged.  Many  other  earnest 
workers  had  joined  them.  Three  night 
schools  were  now  conducted.  There 
were  Saturday  evening  talks.  There 
were  reading  rooms.  There  were  base- 
ball fields  and  various  other  amuse- 
ments. Some  of  the  youths  who  found 
inspiration  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  lives 
of  the  two  earnest  men  who  led  the 
movement  were  now  valiant  workers 
with  them.  Yet  with  all  the  increased 
force  of  workers  and  the  expansion  of 
the  plan,  Philip  Bestor  and  Richard 
Farmington  were  still  regarded  as  the 
heads.  To  them  were  referred  all  diffi- 
cult questions  of  management,  and  if 
the  men  in  any  of  the  classes  felt  the 
need  of  special  help  and  uplift,  it  was 
to  these  two  men  that  they  brought 
their  burdens. 

The  years  of  toil  and  anxiety  and 
trouble  and  care  had  left  their  marks 
on  both.  They  were  now  but  little  past 
middle  age,  yet  both  had  been  under 
severe  stress.  Dr.  Bestor,  though  still 
alert,  sensitive,  enthusiastic,  had  lost 
some  of  the  impetuosity  of  his  younger 
years.  Though  still  erect  and  stately, 
he  moved  more  slowly  than  he  did 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  once  luxuri- 
ous brown  hair  was  white  and  thin 
upon  his  brow.  Richard  Farmington's 
hair  was  also  gray  and  his  step  broken ; 


and  the  face,  once  seamed  with  lines  of 
hardship  and  dishonor,  though  now 
softened  by  the  real  beauty  of  the  soul 
within,  had  gained  new  lines  of  strug- 
gle and  pain.  Many  of  the  evil  ten- 
dencies to  which  he  was  subject  had 
been  in  a  large  measure  subdued.  He 
had  "fought  a  good  fight,"  had  con- 
quered one  enemy  after  another,  until 
it  seemed  sometimes  that  the  conquest 
must  be  nearly  over.  Yet  again  and 
again,  from  some  unlooked-for  direc- 
tion, at  some  unguarded  entrance,  a 
new  enemy  would  come  in;  and  then- 
there  would  be  the  hard  combat — the 
fierce  blows — and  often  it  was  only 
through  Dr.  Bestor's  timely  aid  that 
victory  was  won  at  all. 

One  Saturday  evening  of  this  fif- 
teenth summer  Richard  Farmington 
and  Dr.  Bestor  went  to  the  hall  where 
the  doctor  was  to  talk  to  the  men. 
There  was  the  usual  good  attendance, 
for  so  devoted  were  the  men  to  their 
leaders  that  they  never  failed  to  hear 
them  when  they  could.  The  hall  was 
already  filled  when  the  two  gray- 
haired  gentlemen  entered  and  walked 
to  the  front.  Dr.  Bestor  had  scarcely 
begun  speaking,  however,  when  a  few 
strangers  became  noisy  in  the  rear  of 
the  room,  and  Richard  Farmington 
walked  quietly  back  to  them  while  the 
doctor  continued  his  discourse. 

"We  are  apt  to  think  too  much  about 
sacrifice,"  he  was  saying.  "If  a  man 
gives  up  tobacco  that  his  son  may  be 
educated;  if  he  gives  up  whiskey  that 
his  wife  may  have  a  comfortable  home 
and  dress  respectably  among  her  equals 
— nay,  if  a  man  gives  up  his  pleasures, 
his  comforts,  his  necessities  even,  for 
the  sake  of  wife  or  children  or  neigh- 
bors or  friends,  is  that  sacrifice?  No, 
brothers;  that  is  gain!  We  must  live 
not  for  ourselves,  but  for  each  other. 
We  must  be  willing  to  give  even  when 
we  do  not  see  where  the  gain  will  come 
from.  For  there  is  joy  in  service  that 
pays  now  and  here  for  every  unselfish 
deed  that  we  can  do,  if  we  but  try  to 
find  it.  And  if  the  son  comes  back  from 
school  strong  and  good  and  ready  to 
help ;  and  if  the  wife's  face  loses  the 
weary  look  it  had  and  wears  a  contented 
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smile;  and  if  the  friend  or  neighbor  is 
warm  where  he  was  cold,  or  is  glad 
where  he  was  sorrowful,  or  is  true  and 
brave  where  he  was  weak  and  cow- 
ardly— then  you  have  received  double 
pay  for  all  your  outlay.  You  have  the 
lasting  joy  in  your  heart  and  the  good 
you  have  done  besides.  We  can  never 
face  life  squarely  until  we  have  learned 
the  true  meaning  of  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice. Not  the  sacrifice  that  says,  'Ah 
me,  how  much  have  I  given !  Surely 
the  Lord  owes  me  a  special  blessing 
for  all  I  have  done!'  Hush,  brother! 
The  Lord  owes  you  nothing  at  all,  even 
though  you  spend  your  whole  life  in 
His  service.  Yet,  though  he  owes  you 
nothing,  He  continues  to  bless  you 
more  and  more.  We  miss  too  many  of 
our  blessings  because  we  are  looking 
for  some  great  and  dazzling  reward  to 
be  bestowed  upon  us,  while  in  reality 
every  deed  of  service  for  others  brings 
with  it  its  own  reward  of  joy." 

This  was  Dr.  Bestor's  favorite  theme 
— his  lesson,  his  message  for  the  world. 
It  was  the  same  thought  that  he  ex- 
pressed to  Richard  Farmington  in  the 
first  laying  of  their  present  plans.  It 
was  his  text  to  live  by.  As  he  grew 
more  engrossed  in  his  theme  and  more 
earnest  in  his  speech,  he  did  not  see 
Richard  Farmington  pass  out  the  door 
of  the  room  between  two  men.  "None, 
indeed,  did  see  it  except  those  near  the 
door,  for  all  were  held  by  the  spell  of 
the  doctor's  earnest  manner.  When  he 
had  finished  his  speech  he  looked  about 
for  Richard  Farmington.  Not  finding 
him  beside  him,  he  remembered  that 
he  had  gone  down  to  the  rear  of  the 
room  during  the  talk,  and  his  eye 
sought  .  anxiously  among  the  many 
faces  and  could  not  find  the  one  it 
sought. 

"Is  Mr.  Farmington  in  the  room?" 
he  inquired. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  a  youth  near  the 
door.  "He  went  out  with  them  fellers 
that  was  makin'  a  racket." 

A  sickening  premonition  of  coming 
ill  swept  over  Dr.  Bestor  as  he  took 
his  hat  and  hurried  out,  excusing  him- 
self hastily  from  those  who  wished  to 
speak  with  him.    All  this  work  for  the 


men  of  Chicago  was  secondary  always 
to  his  care  for  Richard  Farmington. 
He  knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  As 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  frenzied 
night  search  for  Richard  Farmington, 
he  had  an  almost  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse to  hasten  somewhere.  Yet  he 
knew  that  to  search  in  the  mazes  of 
the  city  for  one  lost  man  was  mad- 
ness, and  he  started  homeward  with  a 
heavy  heart. 

He  had  walked  little  more  than  a 
square  along  the  dim  street,  silent  ex- 
cept for  a  few  men  going  home  from 
the  meeting,  when,  as  he  passed  the 
end  of  an  alley,  he  thought  he  heard 
a  human  groan.  Stopping,  he  listened 
and  the  groan  came  again.  Fifteen  un- 
selfish years  had  made  such  a  sound  to 
Dr.  Bestor  an  imperative  call  for  as- 
sistance. Turning  down  the  dark  al- 
ley, he  groped  his  way  carefully  with 
hands  and  feet.  Soon  he  could  hear 
some  one  breathing  heavily,  and  then 
again  the  groan  almost  in  his  ears. 
Stooping,  he  felt  about  with  his  hands 
and  came  upon  a  man  lying  near  the 
wall. 

"Who  are  you,  brother?"  but  the 
man  did  not  speak.  Lifting  him  in  his 
arms,  he  carried  him,  a  limp,  heavy 
burden,  to  the  deserted  street  and  laid 
him  down  under  the  light.  He  would 
call  the  ambulance  at  once  —  no,  he 
would  examine  the  man  and  see  if  he 
needed  such  immediate  care  as  the  doc- 
tor could  give  him.  The  face  was 
bruised  and  bleeding  as  he  turned  it 
toward  the  light — so  bruised  that  he 
thought  he  had  never  seen  it  before. 
As  he  loosened  and  threw  back  the 
coat  he  noticed  a  paper  extending  from 
an  inner  pocket.  Drawing  it  forth,  he 
glanced  at  it  and  read  the  name  of 
Richard  Farmington.  Wildly  turning 
the  face  again  toward  the  light,  he  ten- 
derly brushed  it  with  his  handkerchief. 
Yes,  it  was  Richard  Farmington !  The 
doctor  rushed  to  the  nearest  signal  sta- 
tion and  called  the  ambulance.  When 
it  arrived  he  ordered  the  injured  man 
taken  to  his  own  lodging. 

All  night  Richard  Farmington  lay 
unconscious,  moaning  with  every 
breath.    All   nght  Dr.   Bestor  and  Dr. 
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Clayton,  whom  he  had  summoned,  did 
all  that  medical  skill  could  do  to  re- 
vive the  sinking  spark  of  life.  It 
seemed  he  could  not  live  till  morning. 
But  toward  daylight  he  rallied  a  little 
and  seemed  stronger  and  Dr.  Clayton 
went  away,  promising  to  return  in 
three  or  four  hours. 

A  slender  streak  of  the  sun's  first 
light  shone  across  the  sick  room  as 
Richard  Farmington  came  back  to  con- 
sciousness. 

"Philip,"  he  said  feebly,  "I  am  so 
glad  you  are  here.  I  am  so  glad  that  I 
can  speak  to  you  before  I  go " 


The  doctor  thought  him  delirious. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  asked. 

"Out  again  into  the  infinite.  Last 
night  I  thought  I  must  go  without  see- 
ing you — without  telling  you  again 
how  I  thank  you.  With  all  my  heart 
I  thank  you,  Philip — you  and  God. 
And,  oh !  Philip,  I  wanted  you  to  know 
that  I  had  won  in  the  last  struggle  and 
that  I  go  victorious." 

There  was  scarcely  time  for  the  tell- 
ing, and  the  words  came  brokenly  at 
the  last;  but  from  them  Dr.  Bestor 
learned  of  that  last  conflict  in  the 
night;  how  the  men  had  swept  Rich- 
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ard  Farmington  through  the  door  be- 
fore he  could  object  (they  were  the 
same  men  that  he  had  first  encountered 
on  the  train  as  he  and  Dr.  Bestor  were 
starting  for  San  Francisco)  ;  how  they 
had  allured  him  and  made  him  most 
tempting  offers  if  he  would  join  their 
lawless  band;  how  the  old  craving 
came  again  so  fierce  and  bitter  that  he 
thought  he  must  yield;  how,  when  he 
refused,  they  bribed  and  tempted  more 
and  at  last  resorted  to  blows ;  how  they 
had  dragged  him  into  the  alley,  almost 
unconscious,  thinking  him  dead,  and 
had  fled  away;  and  how,  in  the  last 
moments  of  consciousness,  he  heard 
like  an  angel  voice  the  words,  "Who 
are  you,  brother?"  and  knew  that  Dr. 
Bestor  had  come. 

"Do  not  try  to  keep  me,"  he  cried. 
"My  soul  is  already  full  of  the  limitless 
joy.    She   is  spreading  her  wings   for 

flight — Philip "    but   the   soul    had 

gone  and  Philip  Bestor  was  glad;  glad 
with  a  solemn,  unspeakable  joy  that 
Richard  Farmington  was  beyond  the 
temptations  and  sorrows  and  limita- 
tions of  a  life  which  had  been  wrongly 
thrust  upon  him. 

Philip  Bestor's  atonement  was  ac- 
complished. The  care  and  vigil  were 
over.  What  should  he  do  with  the  few 
years  of  activity  that  might  yet  be  left 
for  him?  This  was  the  question  that 
faced  him  when  he  began  again  to  think 
of  himself.  Should  he  go  on  with  the 
work  that  Richard  Farmington  and  he 
had  built  up  and  learned  to  love?  This 
was  impossible.  In  the  fifteen  years  of 
the  life  and  work  in  Chicago,  Dr.  Bes- 
tor had  never  hesitated  to  spend  what 
seemed  needed  for  the  work.  He  had 
rented  rooms  and  paid  board  and  cloth- 
ing bills  for  himself  and  Richard  Farm- 
ington, and  had  given  whatever  was 
lacking  for  carrying  out  any  projected 
plan.  Now  he  found  himself  almost 
penniless.  He  would  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  other  workers.  He  would 
leave  the  work  for  younger  hands  and 
hearts.  Should  he  re-enter  his  profes- 
sion and  take  up  again  the  work  that 


had  answered  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
young  manhood,  thus  supporting  him- 
self and  giving  again  to  the  world  the 
results  of  his  marvelous  skill?  Sadly 
he  remembered  Richard  Farmington's 
words :  "The  world  has  little  use  for  a 
man  a  second  time,"  and  he  felt  that 
this  would  be  true  of  his  profession. 
Younger  men  with  new  ideas  would 
have  no  place  for  the  gray-haired  doc- 
tor. Should  he  go  to  his  sister,  who 
was  now  the  only  surviving  member 
of  his  family  besides  himself?  But 
Mrs.  Lee  had  never  quite  sympathized 
with  her  brother  in  his  enterprise.  She 
had  been  proud  of  his  renown,  and 
vexed  that  he  should  so  lightly,  as  she 
thought,  throw  it  all  away..  She  would 
be  still  more  vexed  that  his  fortune 
also  had  been  sacrificed  on  what  she 
was  pleased  to  term  the  altar  of  his 
fanaticism.  Nothing  was  left,  there- 
fore, but  toil — daily  hard  work  for  the 
hands  that  had  ministered  to  suffering 
and  distress.  Yet  Philip  Bestor  faced 
his  future  nobly.  No  bitterness  of  toil 
and  hardship,  no  heavy  load  of  weari- 
ness and  pain,  no  loneliness,  could  rob 
him  of  the  holy  peace  that  rose  like 
incense  from  the  censer  of  his  fifteen 
years  of  service  for  Richard  Farming- 
ton.  He  did  not  count  it  hard  that  he 
must  now  enter  a  life  of  toil.  His  heart 
was  so  full  of  gratitude  for  heaven's 
blessings  on  his  past  efforts,  and  for 
Richard  Farmington's  triumphant  en- 
try into  the  realms  of  infinite  truth, 
that  he  felt  that  all  he  could  do  or  en- 
dure would  be  only  a  little  payment  of 
his  debt.    . 

So  thought  Philip  Bestor  and  so  he 
planned.  But  Supreme  Justice,  tender 
and  infinitely  wise,  cancelled  the  debt, 
pronounced  the  atonement  sufficient, 
and,  opening  the  door  of  eternity, 
said :  "Enter  thou  into  the  joys  of  thy 
Lord." 

Two  weeks  after  the  death  of  Rich- 
ard Farmington,  Philip  Bestor  was 
found  dead  in  bed.  "Heart  failure,"  the 
coroner  said,  and  so  it  was  written  in 
the  records  of  the  city. 


At  Whitsuntide 

By    LEVERETT  D.    G.    BENTLEY 

CHARACTERS    IN    THE    PLAY 

Rev.   Peter   Holton,   D.D.,  an  aged  clergyman. 
Anna    Holton,    his    niece. 
Henry   Marvin,  a  wealthy  parishioner. 
Dudley  Mead,  a  newspaper  reporter. 
SCENE — Living    room  at  the  rectory. 
TIME— Last    Summer. 


THE  living-room  at  Rev.  Peter 
Holton's  rectory  is  made  attrac- 
tive largely  because  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  furnishings.  Not  only 
this,  but  at  the  back  and  almost  in  the 
centre,  known  as  up  stage,  there  is  a 
lattice  window,  through  which  one  sees 
the  garden.  The  sun  is  shining  bright- 
ly, revealing  a  quiet  charm  both  out 
and  indoors.  The  interior  is  by  no 
means  bare  of  adornment,  for  there  is 
much  bric-a-brac,  some  fashioned  by 
Anna's  own  hand,  and  more  that  has 
been  in  the  family  for  years ;  accumu- 
lated, so  to  speak,  by  successive  gen- 
erations. The  furniture  is  both  old 
and  new.  The  armchair  at  the  (stage) 
right  and  the  table  (center)  are  of  a 
substantial  type  common  a  half-cen- 
tury ago.  There  is  a  fireplace  at  (stage) 
right,  which  stands  between  two  doors. 
One  of  these  latter,  that  nearest  the 
audience,  leads  to  the  garden.  Through 
the  upper  right-hand  door  one  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  rector's  study.  At  the 
(stage)  left  is  the  door  that  opens  on 
the  front  piazza.  There  are  several 
places  where  vases  of  flowers  may  be 
placed,  including  the  mantelpiece,  the 
center-table  and  two  small  tables  at 
left  and  right.  Both  old-fashioned  and 
modern  pictures  hang  upon  the  wall. 
As  the  curtain  is  lifted,  Anna  Holton 
enters  through  the  front  (left)  door. 
She   carries   a   gathering  basket   filled 


with  daisies  and  garden  roses,  which 
she  places  on  the  table  at  center.  Here 
there  are  six  or  seven  empty  vases. 
Anna  proceeds  to  cut  and  arrange  the 
blooms. 

ANNA — ■ 

"Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 
Old  time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  flower  that  blooms  to- 
day 
Tomorrow  may  be  dying." 

Who  doubts,  if  all  else  fails,  I  may 
become  a  florist? — a  lady  florist,  a  po- 
etical lady  florist,  who  greets  her  cus- 
tomers like  this:  "Roses  you  wish? 
Certainly,  madame.  How  many  and 
which  poet  do  you  prefer?  One  dozen 
buds  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Certainly, 
madame.  Here  are  your  roses  and  here 
your  quotation: 

"  'The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding 
new, 
And    hope    is    brightest    when    it 
dawns  from  fears ; 
The    rose    is    sweetest    wash'd    with 
morning  dew, 
And    love    is     loveliest    when    em- 
balmed in  tears.'  " 

(Laughingly) — Not  a  bad  idea;  that 
is,  without  the  poetry.  How  would  it 
appeal  to  Uncle  Peter,  I  wonder?  Poor 
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Uncle  Peter !  I  haven't  seen  him  since 
breakfast.  (Looking  towards  the  study 
door  at  upper  right.)  It  seems  a  pity 
that  a  man  of  his  years  should  be  forced 
to  work  so  hard.  Some  people  think  a 
clergyman  has  nothing  to  do  but  go 
about  making  calls  and  drinking  tea 
with  nice  old  ladies.  They  expect  him 
to  preach  on  Sunday,  but  intimate  that 
he  may  have  borrowed  the  sermon,  or 
at  least  used  it  some  time  before.  If 
they  knew  the  truth,  they  wouldn't  say 
such  things.  Now,  then,  all  the  vases 
are  filled  except  this  one.  Daisies,  in- 
deed !  What  does  the  poetical  lady 
florist  know  of  them?  I  have  it,  and 
from  Hood : 

"The    daisy's    cheek   is    tipp'd   with    a 
blush, 
She  is  of  such  low  degree." 

(Placing  the  filled  vases  about  the 
room.)  Uncle  Peter  must  see  these 
while  they  are  fresh  and  lovely. 
(Knocks  on  study  door.)  Uncle  Peter, 
Uncle  Peter,  won't  you  come  out  just 
a  moment?  Please  do ;  you  need  a  rest 
from  that  horrid  grind.  (Makes  face  of 
mock  self-reproach.)  Forgive  me, 
uncle ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  "horrid 
grind."   But  come  out  here,  won't  you? 

hol.  (opening  study  door  and  enter- 
ing living  room) — Anna,  it  quite  cheers 
my  old  heart  to  see  you  so  happy. 

anna — And  I  want  you  to  cheer  my 
heart  by  being  happy  yourself.  Come, 
see  the  flowers.  They  are  your  favor- 
ites. (Both  go  about  admiring  the 
loaded  vases.)  Uncle  Peter,  you  never 
can  guess  what  idea  came  to  me  while 
I  was  arranging  these  flowers.  Sit 
down  in  your  armchair  and  let  me  tell 
you.  (Holton  sits  and  Anna  kneels  be- 
side him.) 

hol. — Yes,  my  darling. 

anna — It  doesn't  seem  quite  fair, 
Uncle  Peter,  that  you  should  be  work- 
ing so  hard,  so  very  hard,  and  I  fritter- 
ing the  time  away. 

hol. — But,  Anna,  my  child. 

anna — It's  true,  uncle,  and  it  isn't 
right.  Why  can't  I  share  at  least  some 
of  the  burden  by  growing  flowers  for 
the  market?  You  remember  I  did  bet- 
ter in  botany  than  in  any  of  my  spe- 


cials, and  there  is  our  empty  conserva- 
tory, which  really  ought  to  be  in  use. 
Please?  I  mean  it  in  all  seriousness. 
You,  perhaps,  don't  realize  it,  but  you 
are  working  too  hard.  The  vestry 
ought  to  retire  you  after  all  these  years 
with  a  substantial  allowance ;  make 
you  rector  emeritus  of  Trinity  parish, 
and  let  you  live  in  comfort  on  your 
regular  salary.  You  could  advise  me 
about  the  greenhouses.  (Studying  his 
face.)  Oh,  I  know  it  is  hard  to  give 
up,  but  at  any  rate  they  ought  to  pro- 
vide you  with  an  assistant.  (Looking 
again  at  him.)  Does  it  make  you  feel 
bad?  Let  me  talk  to  Mr.  Marvin;  he's 
senior  warden  and  seems  to  have  the 
greatest  influence.  I'm  going  to  tell 
him  just  what  I  think. 

hol. — Anna,  my  girl,  you  have  a  gen- 
erous heart  and  an  impulsive  nature, 
but  I  could  not  allow  you  to  do  that, 
even  if  I  thought  it  to  be  the  right 
course.  Since  you  have  broached  the 
subject,  however,  I  shall  tell  you  what 
the  vestry  has  done.  I  have  been  strug- 
gling with  myself  against  telling  you. 

anna — But  tell  me  now.  What  has 
the  vestry  done? 

hol. — It  met  last  evening  and  voted 
to  retire  me 

anna — (Starts  to  speakwith  indigna- 
tion, but  represses  herself.) 

hol. — They  said  I  was  too  old. 

anna — Too  old! 

hol. — It  was  cowardly  of  me  to  shut 
myself  up  this  morning  and  brood 
over  it. 

anna  —  Not  cowardly,  uncle ;  you 
were  too  considerate  of  me.  But,  uncle, 
I  hope  they've  fixed  a  decent  salary  for 
you  as  rector  emeritus.  You've  given 
them  the  very  best  years  of  your  life; 
surely  they  will  show  some  appreciation 
of  that  fact. 

hol. — No  salary,  child,  no  pension; 
and  I'm  sorry,  Anna,  for  your  sake.  It 
is  the  will  of  the  Master,  no  doubt;  but 
I  can't  understand  it  yet. 

anna  (almost  savagely) — I  wish  the 
vestry  were  left  in  my  hands.  (Then 
with  sudden  self-reproach.)  Forgive 
me,  uncle ;  but  I  haven't  the  self-control 
you  have.  Go  on,  please,  and  tell  me 
more  about  it. 
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HOiv. — It  is  all  in  this  letter,  my 
child.  Oh,  Anna,  I  had  hoped  that  you 
should  never  have  cause  to  grieve 
while  I  had  my  health  and  strength.  It 
was  when  you  were  getting  breakfast 
and  I  was  walking  in  the  garden  that 
Henry  Marvin  came  up  in  his-  auto- 
mobile, stopped  and  wished  me  good 
morning,  at  the  same  time  passing  me 
this.  "Read  it  at  your  leisure,"  he  said, 
"and  I  will  call  later  in  the  morning 
and  talk  it  over  with  you."  I  confess 
that  I  at  first  hoped  it  might  be  an  in- 
crease in  salary.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  I  suppose  the  wish  was  father  to 
the  thought.  Not  until  after  breakfast 
did  I  open  it.  Here  it  is,  my  dear;  read 
it  for  yourself. 

anna  (reads). 
"Rev.  Peter  Holton,  D.  D.— 

"Dear  Sir :  As  senior  warden  of  Trin- 
ity parish  I  desire  to  inform  you  that  at 
a  meeting  of  the  vestry  last  evening  it 
was  voted  to  request  your  resignation 
as  rector,  said  resignation  to  be  forth- 
coming at  once." 

How  cruel ! 

"It  is  a  source  of  much  regret  to  all 
that  such  a  vote  should  be  necessary, 
and  I  desire  to  say  in  this  connection 
that  there  was  no  word  of  criticism  of 
your  work.  All  spoke  of  it  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  praise." 

Praise ! 

"We  believe  a  younger  man  could  ac- 
complish more,  and,  further,  that  the 
duties  of  rector  are  far  too  arduous  for 
one  of  your  years.  Personally,  I  wish 
to  add  my  own  expression  of  regret, 
and "  (drops  note). 

Trum,  trum,  trum, — the  hypocrites  ! 

HOiv. — Anna  !  Anna.  You  forget.  You 
are  a  woman. 

anna — Yes,  and  I  wish  I  were  a  man. 
(Puts  her  head  in  her  hands  as  if  she 
were  about  to  cry.) 

hoi,.— Don't,  my  child,  don't.  There 
is  always  the  possibility  of  a  small 
country  parish  or  even  a  Sunday  sup- 
ply now  and  then — that  is,  if  it  is  never 
known  that  I  am  turned  out  to  make 
room  for  younger  blood.  Age  has  the 
wisdom,  but  youth  the  power. 

anna — Uncle  Peter,  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  one  favor,  and  you  must  grant 


it.  Will  you  allow  me  to  be  present  at 
the  interview  with  Mr.  Marvin? 

HOL.  —  Do  you  think  it  best,  my 
child?    It  may  be  very  painful. 

anna — Possibly,  Mr.  Marvin  might 
find  it  more  painful  than  either  you 
or  I. 

hoi,. — Careful,  my  darling.  It  would 
never  do  to  show  an  unchristian  or  a 
hostile  spirit.  Furthermore,  nothing  is 
to  be  gained.  Mr.  Marvin  is  a  firm, 
resolute  man  of  the  world.  What  he 
says  he  means.  He  never  allows  him- 
self to  be  crossed.  No,  my  child,  rage 
or  tears  would  never  move  him.  Not 
that  I  should  allow  you  to,  or  you  de- 
sire to,  thus  appeal  in  my  behalf. 

anna — Mr.  Marvin,  as  you  know, 
runs  Trinity  parish  with  his  money. 

HOiv. — Hush,  Anna,  hush. 

anna — No,  uncle,  I  won't  hush,  It's 
true.  He  thinks  you're  not  socially 
equal  to  Trinity.  He  wants  a  young 
man  upon  whom  he  may  spend  his 
money,  and  maybe  marry  to  his  ugly 
daughter. 

HOiv. — Anna,  Anna  ! 

anna — Mr.  Marvin  himself  was  the 
son  of  a  brick  mason  or  something  and 
made  his  money — well,  stories  differ; 
but  he  made  it,  and  now  he  wants  to 
lead  this  town  and  this  parish  and 
everything  else.  Why  didn't  he  show 
his  power  to  manage  affairs  by  con- 
trolling his  son?  Jack  Marvin  did  ex- 
actly as  he  pleased.  There  was  some 
horrible  scandal,  although  it  never  got 
out.   But  why  was  he  sent  away? 

hoi,. — Anna,  I  beg  of  you,  desist. 
No  matter  if  what  you  say  is  true,  or 
half  true,  it  is  wrong,  very  wrong,  to 
repeat  it.  It's  idle  gossip  and  gossip 

anna — Gossip  is  detestable — when  it 
isn't  delicious. 

HOiv. — Marvin  holds  a  high  place  in 
the  community. 

anna — He  may  keep  it.  If  I  were 
Jenkins,  and  at  that  a  sexton,  I  wouldn't 
change  places  with  Mr.  Marvin. 

HOiv. — Ah,  poor  Jenkins !  He'll  be 
sorry,  I'm  sure.  We've  been  at  Trinity 
for  so  many  years.  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  have  done  without  Jenkins  as 
my  sexton. 

anna — And  I  don't  know  what  Jen- 
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kins  would  have  done  without  you. 
He's  shooed  off  the  beggars  that  were 
imposing  upon  you  while  you  drove 
away  another  crowd. who  were  working 
on  his  sympathies.  You  both  seem  to 
feel  that  it  was  right  for  yourself  to 
give  money  to  paupers,  but  wrong  for 
the  other.  Shall  I  call  Jenkins?  (Goes 
to  window.)  He  is  very  likely  in  the 
garden.  Or  shall  you  tell  him  later? 
(Sudden  agitation.)  Goodness,  uncle, 
here  comes  a  young  man. 

hol. — Is  there  anything  extraordi- 
nary in  a  young  man  calling  here? 

anna — This  one  is  a  stranger. 

hol. — And  not  an  ill-looking  one,  I 
may  believe,  judging  from  the  pretty 
blushes  on  someone's  cheek. 

anna — Shall  I  let  him  in  or  wait  until 
he  rings  the  bell?  The  door  is  wide 
open. 

hol. — Let  me  save  you  any  embar- 
rassment. (Holton  walks  to  door  down 
left  and  pushes  it  back,  it  opening  off 
stage.  Meanwhile,  Anna  stands  in 
front  of  a  mirror  and  arranges  one  or 
two  flowers  in  her  hair.)   This  way,  sir. 

mead  (enters  left) — Thank  you,  sir. 
Rev.  Mr.  Holton? 

hol. — That's  my  name,  sir.  This  is 
Miss  Anna  Holton,  my  niece. 

mead — Delighted  to  meet  Miss  Hol- 
ton. My  name  is  Mead — Dudley  Mead. 
I'm  a  reporter  for  the  News-Herald. 

hol  and  anna — A  reporter ! 

mead  (noting  their  pained  surprise) 
— Reporter,  yes.  No  horns,  no  claws, 
no  tusks.  Just  a  common  or  garden 
variety  of  reporter. 

anna — We  weren't  expecting  you. 

hol. — No,  we  weren't  expecting  you. 
Won't  you  be  seated? 

mead — Thank  you.  Miss  Holton,  Mr. 
Holton,  let  me  assure  you  that  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  me.  I  have 
not  come  to  pry  into  private  papers, 
ransack  your  trunks  or  ask  you  search- 
ing questions,  writing  down  carefully 
everything  you  say  in  a  notebook.  I 
am  merely  on  a  story  for  my  paper,  and 
I  think  you  know  that  the  News-Herald 
hasn't  any  disposition  to  roast  or  mis- 
use innocent  people. 

hol. — We  read  the  News-Herald  and 
like  it. 


mead — Thank  you.  Now,  then,  sir, 
let  me  tell  you  that  all  we  want  is  your 
side  of  the  case.  I  promise  to  print  it 
exactly  as  you  give  it  to  me. 

hol. — My  side? 

mead — Yes,  Mr.  Holton.  You  see, 
our  local  correspondent,  or,  rather, 
your  local  correspondent,  of  our  paper 
sent  in  a  .tip  to  the  office  that  there  wras 
some  kind  of  a  row,  -as  he  called  it,  in 
Trinity  parish,  and  my  assignment  is 
to  investigate  it.  If  there  isn't  any 
truth  in  it,  we  do  not  intend  to  print 
anything  whatever.  We  are  not  going 
to  make  or  fake,  if  you  will  permit  me,  a 
story.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  writ- 
ten, we'll  do  our  best  to  treat  both  sides 
fairly.  You  don't  know  me  and  doubt- 
less you  suspect  me,  but  I  really  am 
honest. 

anna  (under  her  breath) — And  mod- 
est. 

mead  (overhearing  her) — Thank  you. 

hol. — There  is  nothing  to  conceal, 
Mr.  Mead.  This  morning,  much  to  my 
surprise,  I  received  a  notice  that  the 
vestry  desired  my  resignation.  I  will 
gladly  show  you  that  letter.  (Picking 
up  letter  and  passing  it  to  Mead.) 
That's  my  side  of  the  case,  Mr.  Mead. 

mead  (reading  it  through) — Signed 
by  Henry  Marvin. 

hol. — You  know  him? 

mead — Quite  well.  I've  been  hunting 
for  him  this  morning. 

hol. — I  need  not  say,  Mr.  Mead,  that 
the  greater  amount  of  publicity  given 
my  resignation,  the  less  chance  I  have 
of  securing  another  church  or  opportu- 
nity to  preach  a  Sunday  supply  now 
and  then.  It  is  enough  to  be  told  that 
one  is  old  and  useless  without  it  being 
published  broadcast  in  the  newspapers. 
Many,  no  doubt,  will  understand  the 
cause,  but  to  have  it  verified  in  the  pub- 
lic print  is  but  to  emphasize  the  un- 
happy truth. 

mead — I  appreciate  that  thoroughly, 
Mr.  Holton,  and  I  may  say  that  it 
makes  me  all  the  more  eager  to  have  a 
talk  with  Mr.  Marvin  before  a  line  of 
this  is  printed.  As  it  stands  now,  we 
have,  or  think  we  have,  an  exclusive. 
If,  however,  any  other  reporter  should 
show    up,    can   you    say    that    I    have 
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agreed  to  give  it  to  all  the  papers  and 
for  them  to  see  me?  In  this  way  your 
interests  will  be  best  protected.  Trust 
me,  won't  you  ?    Both  of  you  ? 

hol. — I  do. 

anna — And  I. 

mead — You're  very  kind.  If  only  I 
could  get  hold  of  Mr.  Marvin. 

anna — You've  only  another  instant 
to  wait,  for  I  hear  the  Marvin  auto. 
(Going  to  window.)  Yes,  here  he  comes. 

hod. — I'll  admit  him.  Excuse  me, 
Mr.  Mead.    (Goes  out  door  left.) 

mead — It's  my  opinion,  Miss  Holton, 
that  your  uncle  is  receiving  very 
shabby  treatment.  I'm  going  to  tell 
Mr.  Marvin  so,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not. 

anna — Are  you?  Do  you  dare?  I 
wish  that  I  might.  I  wanted  to,  very 
much,  but  Uncle  Peter  wouldn't  let  me. 

Marvin  and  Holton  are  heard  talking 
off  the  stage. 

mead — I  am  not  an  intentional  eaves- 
dropper, Miss  Holton,  but  it  seems  that 
your  uncle  and  Mr.  Marvin  are  talking 
over  a  real  estate  transaction.  Just 
what  does  that  mean? 

anna — That  Mr.  Marvin  is  at  uncle 
again  to  sell  this  property.  You  see,  it 
doesn't  belong  to  the  parish  corpora- 
tion, but  to  my  uncle.  If  you  noticed, 
the  location  is  rather  attractive,  and  it 
may  appeal  to  Mr.  Marvin  as  a  possible 
home  for  his  daughter  when  she  mar- 
ries. 

mead — Is  it  in  the  market? 

anna — No,  indeed.  (Then  with  seri- 
ous thought.)  It  wasn't  yesterday,  but 
it  may  be  to-morrow. 

mead — I  shouldn't  worry  about  that, 
Miss  Holton.  (Pausing.)  What  a  cosey 
place  for  two — I  mean  three.  That  is — 
I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Holton — you'll  for- 
give me,  won't  you?  I  didn't  mean, 
er 

anna — I  have  often  heard  of  the  fer- 
tile imaginations  of  newspaper  men; 
now  I'm  quite  sure  it's  true.  You'll  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  take  a  short  walk  in  the 
garden.  The  truth  of  it  is  I  am  not  the 
least  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Marvin. 

mead — But  you'll  come  back? 

anna — Very  soon ;  after  I  have  wres- 
tled  with   and   thrown   my  temper.     I 


hope  you  will  enjoy  your  interview. 
(Exit  right.) 

mead  (looking  after  her)  —  Not  so 
much  as  if  you  were  to  remain.  Jove, 
but  there's  a  pretty  girl.  I  wonder  how 
her  uncle  would  like  to  have  me  in  his 
congregation ! 

Marvin  and  Holton  enter  left. 

mar. — What  a  mighty  pretty  place 
this  is,  Holton.  (Seeing  Mead.)  Some 
one  here.  (To  Mead.)  Good  morning, 
sir;  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  Mr.  Mr. — er —  (offering 
to  shake  hands  with  Mead.) 

mead  —  Mead  of  the  News-Herald. 
(The  two  shake  hands.) 

mar. — Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  now. 

mead — You  ought  to;  I've  been  try- 
ing to  interview  you  for  several  hours. 

mar.  —  Interview  me?  I  can't  see 
what  business  you  could  have  with  me. 

mead — Mr.  Holton  was'  much  sur- 
prised to  see  me,  too.  I  explained  to 
him,  as  I  do  to  you,  that  we  heard  in 
the  News-Herald  office  that  there  was  a 
row  in  Trinity  parish  and  we  wanted 
to  get  the  facts. 

mar. — A  row?  Ridiculous!  And  fur- 
thermore, whatever  Trinity  parish  may 
do  cannot  and  does  not  concern  the 
newspapers. 

mead — I'm  quite  satisfied  there  isn't 
any  row,  Mr.  Marvin,  but  I  don't  agree 
with  you  as  to  Trinity's  freedom  from 
obligations  to  the  newspapers.  When- 
ever there  is  a  lecture  or  a  bazaar,  a 
special  musical  program  on  Sunday, 
not  to  mention  the  celebration  of  some 
important  church  anniversary,  it  is  al- 
ways thought  imperative  by  the  church 
officers  and  members  that  the  news- 
papers chronicle  the  event.  In  fact,  it 
is  expected  that  they  should  be  liberal 
with  their  space.  And  they  usually  are. 
But  when  some  news  comes  up,  some 
happening  of  live  interest,  the  news- 
papers are  promptly  told  to  mind  their 
own  business. 

hod. — There  need  be  no  discussion, 
gentlemen.  I  have  told  Mr.  Mead  of 
the  action  of  the  wardens  and  vestry. 
He  will,  I  am  sure,  print  nothing  sen- 
sational or  untrue — merely  the  facts. 

mar.  (with  sudden  anger) — You  can- 
not print  my  letter.    You  have  no  right 
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to.  Holton  had  no  business  to  give  it 
to  you. 

mead — He  didn't  give  it  to  me  and 
I'm  not  going  to  print  it,  Mr.  Marvin. 

hol.— I  wish  to  assume  the  blame, 
gentlemen,  for  whatever  misunder- 
standing there  may  be. 

mar. — Holton,  you  should  be  more 
careful ;  you  can't  trust  these  reporters. 

hol. — I  have  yet  to  find  one  of  them 
I  could  not  trust. 

mead — Thank  you,  Mr.  Holton. 

anna  (enters  from  right) — Pardon 
me,  but,  Uncle  Peter,  Jenkins  has  heard 
that  something  has  happened.  It  seems 
to  have  fallen  upon  him  like  a  blow. 
Won't  you  go  to  him  and  tell — if  only 
for  a  minute.  Mr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Mar- 
vin will  excuse  you  long  enough  for 
that.  Come;  I'll  help  you  break  the 
news  to  him. 

hol. — Perhaps  I  had  better;  you'll 
pardon  me,  gentlemen. 

mar. — Not  at  all;  indulge  yourself  in 
a  bit  of  sentiment.  But  don't  be  too 
long;  I'm  in  a  hurry. 

hol. — Very  well. 

Hol.  and  Anna  exeunt  right. 

mead — I'm  glad  we're  alone  for  a 
minute,  Mr.  Marvin. 

mar. — See  here,  young  man,  I  believe 
you  have  an  idea  that  you  can  bulldoze 
me. 

mead  —  No,  Mr.  Marvin ;  you're 
wrong.  I  don't  follow  the  same  tactics 
as  you;  I  have  a  straight  line  of  at- 
tack. 

mar. — I  guess  I'm  not  far  off  when  I 
say  that  you  are  going  to  tell  me  my 
business,  and  say  I  had  no  right  to  in- 
vite Holton  to  resign.  Now,  look  here, 
Mead.  You  know  Holton  is  all  right 
and  that  I'd  be  the  last  man  to  do  him 
an  injury.  If  you  insist  upon  printing 
the  letter,  you'll  make  it  look  as  if  we 
had  turned  Holton  out,  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we've  kept  him  here  for 
years  for  charity.  You  know  what  the 
people  want  in  the  churches  to-day; 
they  don't  want  an  old  fossil  for  a 
preacher  when  they  can  get  a  young 
and  vigorous  man  for  the  place. 

mead — Indeed.  I  had  always  under- 
stood that  churches  stand  for  humanity 
and  Christianity. 


mar. — Well,  business  is  one  thing 
and  charity  is  another.  How  is  a 
church  to  grow  with  an  old  fuddy- 
duddy  in  charge  of  it? 

mead — Of  course,  if  you're  running 
an  amusement  enterprise,  a  sort  of 
sanctified  picture  show  for  Sunday 
mornings  and  evenings,  you've  got  to 
consider  those  things.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  are  preaching  the  gospel  of 
the  Nazarene,  or  at  least  trying  to,  it's 
not  the  same.  I  know  clergymen,  old 
ones,  whose  faces  shine  with  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  reflection  of  divine  glory. 
I  think  Mr.  Holton  is  one  of  them. 
When  a  man's  old  he  isn't  worth  much 
according  to  the  standard  that  you 
have  set  up,  Mr.  Marvin;  but  when  a 
man,  whether  he's  been  a  minister  or  a 
laborer,  or  whatever  his  calling — when 
that  man  has  shown  that  he  has  be- 
come worn  out  in  his  work  for  some- 
body else,  is  that  the  time  to  turn  him 
out?  You  forget  that  Mr.  Holton  and 
many  men  like  him  have  prayed  at  the 
bedside  of  a  young  mother;  have  chris- 
tened that  child ;  have  married  it,  and 
maybe  buried  it. 

At  any  rate,  they  have  shared  in  the 
sorrows  and  joys  of  many,  many  fami- 
lies. They  have  gone  out  at  night,  at  the 
risk  of  their  health,  to  minister  to  the 
poor  and  sick;  they  have  denied  them- 
selves that  they  might  give  to  missions. 
And  what  is  the  reward  of  this  sacri- 
fice?   The  poorhouse? 

mar. — You're  young ;  too  boyish  and 
sentimental.  You  don't  understand. 

mead — Mr.'  Marvin,  do  you  remem- 
ber the  first  time  we  met? 

mar. — Can't  say  I  do,  exactly. 

mead — It  was  two  .years  ago  last 
September. 

mar. — Was  it? 

mead — Yes.  You  were  in  the  News- 
Herald  office — in  the  city  editor's  room. 
You  remember  that  you  were  there  to 
keep  out  a  story  about  your  son? 

mar. — My  son?  What  has  that  to  do 
with  it? 

mead — You  had  found  out  that  I  had 
dug  up  a  first-page  story  about  the 
boy's  pranks  that  summer;  how  he  had 
forged  your  name  to  $30,000  worth  of 
"checks ;  had  broken  off  his  engagement 
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with  a  Philadelphia  young  woman; 
was  chasing  chorus  girls,  and  was  then 
about  to  be  disowned  or  banished  by 
you?  Pretty  hot  yarn,  as  I  recall  it. 

mar. — I  see  through  you  now ;  you 
want  to  blackmail  me. 

mead  (indignantly)  —  Mr.  Marvin, 
you  know  that's  a  lie.  You  remember 
you  tried  the  same  bluff  when  you 
asked  to  have  the  story  suppressed. 
You  said  you  were  president  of  this, 
director  of  that  and  so  on,  didn't  you?" 

And  the  city  editor  told  you  the 
News-Herald  didn't  give  a  damn  for  you 
or  your  money,  didn't  he?  Well,  that 
goes  double  now. 

mar. — What  do  you  want,  then? 

mead — I  want  nothing  except  to 
have  this  story  of  Trinity  parish 
straightened  out. 

mar. — What  are  you  going  to  do? 

mead — I?  Nothing;  you're  going  to 
do  it. 

MAR. 1  ? 

mead — Mr.  Marvin,  the  plea  upon 
which  you  succeeded  in  getting  the 
News-Herald  to  suppress  that  story 
about  your  son,  Jack  Marvin,  was  char- 
ity— pure  charity.  You  said,  after  you 
had  found  that  bullying  wouldn't  work, 
that  it  would  kill  his  mother,  who  was 
then  very  ill ;  that  it  meant  the  ruina- 
tion of  your  daughter's  future  and  your 
son's  future,  and,  in  a  measure,  your 
own.  That's  what  you  said,  wasn't  it? 
You  pointed  out  where  there  is  too  lit- 
tle good  done  in  this  great,  sordid, 
commercial  world,  didn't  you?  You 
thought  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
should  flow  more  freely  from  the 
breasts  of  twentieth-century  men  and 
women,  didn't  you?  I  remember  that 
you  really  made  an  impression.  We 
took  you  seriously. 

mar. — Stop,  Mead,  stop.  You've  made 
out  your  case.  I've  come  pretty  near 
to  your  way  of  thinking  in  the  last  two 
minutes.  I'm  not  as  bad  as  you  would 
have  me,  but  I. will  agree  that  I  have 
been  thoughtless. 

mead — I  haven't  wished  to  rub  it  in, 
Marvin,  but  when  those  things  are 
brought  home  they  are  more  clearly 
understood. 

mar. — Mead,  I  promise  you  this:  I'll 


see  what  can.be  done.  In  fact,  I'll  take 
the  initiative.  But,  'sh,  here  come  the 
Holtons. 

Anna  and  Hoi.  (enter  left).  Meade 
sits  at  desk  and  starts  writing.  Marvin 
goes  up  to  Anna  and  Holton. 

mar. — Jenkins  is  all  right,  I  hope? 

hoi,. — Pie  seems  to  think  that  my  go- 
ing means  that  he  must  also  leave.  I 
assured  him  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
It  isn't,  is  it,  Mr.  Marvin? 

mar. — Why,  no;  of  course  not;  we'll 
make  some  provision  for  him. 

HOiy. — Jenkins  is  very  vigorous  for 
one  of  his  years ;  very  vigorous.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  he  would  be  invaluable 
to  my  successor,  to  whom  he  can  teach 
the  ropes,  so  to  speak. 

mar. — We  won't  call  it  settled  yet. 
The  fact  is  the  parish  hasn't  heard 
much  about  it  yet.  No  meeting  of  the 
corporation  has  been  called  and  there's 
really  nothing  definite.  Moreover,  there 
may  be  something  come  up  which  ne- 
cessitates some  little  change.  The  fact 
is ■ 

mead  (who  has  just  stopped  writing 
and  blotted  the  paper) — Excuse  me, 
Mr.  Marvin;  your  signature,  please. 

mar. — My  signature?  Oh,  yes.  (Signs 
and  shows  a  second  later  that  he  has 
written  his  name  without  thinking.) 
What  is  this,  eh? 

mead  (without  answering  Marvin)  — 
Miss  Plolton,  Mr.  Holton,  I  must  go 
back  to  the  city.  I  believe  there  is  a 
train  in  a  very  few  minutes.  If  you 
should  like  to  hear  what  my  story  in 
substance  will  be,  just  listen  to  this 
signed  statement  of  Mr.  Marvin.  He 
has  given  it  to  me  to  be  published,  with 
some  slight  elaboration,  in  the  News- 
Herald.    Here  it  is.  (Reading.) 

"Rev.  Peter  Holton,  rector  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  suburban  town 
of  Islington,  is,  after  twenty-five  years' 
pastorate,  to  be  made  rector  emeritus, 
with  full  salary.  His  active  duties  will 
terminate  this  month,  after  which  he 
and  his  niece,  Miss  Anna  Holton,  are 
to  make  an  extended  European  trip, 
lasting  a  year  or  more.  This  statement 
is  made  on  the  authority  of  Henry 
Marvin,  the  well-known  financier  and 
philanthropist,  who  is  senior  warden  of 
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Trinity  parish  and  a  large  contributor 
to  its  support." 

That's  right,  Mr.  Marvin;  isn't  it? 

mar. —  Er  —  er  —  yes  —  yes  —  that's 
right,  quite  right. 

hol. — Marvin,  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  Your  kindness 
overwhelms  me. 

anna — Thank  you,  Mr.  Marvin ;  you 
are  so  good. 

mar. — Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  It's  a 
very  small  thing,  after  all,  and  I  was 
glad  to  do  it — very  glad  to  do  it. 

hol.  (turning  to  Mead) — You  see 
what  a  thoughtful  friend  I  have  in  Mr. 
Marvin. 

m^ad  (cordially  and  with  no  trace  of 
sarcasm) — Mr.  Marvin  knows  what  I 
think  of  him. 

mar. — Yes,  yes,  thank  you.  I  must 
be  going  now.  I've  got  to  send  word 
to  the  other  members  of  the  vestry. 

hol.— If  you  must  leave  us,  Marvin, 
I'll  walk  along  with  you;  at  least  as 
far  as  your  automobile. 

mar. — First  rate ;  come  ahead.  Good 
day,  Miss  Holton ;  good  day,  Mr.  Mead. 
Come,  Holton. 

hol. — Excuse  me  just  a  moment,  Mr. 
Mead.    (Exeunt  Marvin  and  Holton.) 

anna— I  can  scarcely  believe  it  true. 

mead — No  doubt  of  it,  Miss  Holton. 
.   anna — I  hope  I  am  not  ungrateful, 
but  I  cannot  grasp  the  change  in  Mr. 
Marvin. 

MEAD No. 

anna — Had  you  ever  met  him  before? 

mead — Yes ;  two  years  ago,  when  his 
— when  he  came  into  our  office  on  busi- 
ness. 

anna — Indeed !  Some  day  I  hope  to 
hear  more  of  your  relations  with  Mr. 
Marvin ;  that  is,  if  you'll  call  again,  Mr. 
Mead,  won't  you? 

mead — Yes,  thank  you.  (Picking  up 
his  hat.)    And  now  for  the  city.   I  hope 


you  feel  that  the  man  who  solved  the 
difficult  problem  for  your  uncle  is  not 
such  a  bad  fellow,  after  all. 

anna — I  have  a  great  mind  to  hug 
him. 

mead  (looking  off  in  direction  of 
Marvin) — Hurry  up ;  he  hasn't  gone 
yet. 

anna — I  can't  do  that,  but  I'll  give 
him  a  rose  instead.  (Hands  Mead  a 
rose.) 

mead  (gradually  realizing  the  young 
woman's  attitude  toward  him) — Miss 
Holton,  do  you  mean  me? 

(Locomotive  whistle  heard  off.) 

anna  —  There's  your  train.  You'll 
have  to  run;  there  isn't  another  until 
afternoon. 

mead — Good-bye,  Miss  Holton. 

hol.  (enters  left) — What, leaving  us? 

mead — Yes,  Mr.  Holton.  Sorry,  but 
I  must  run.  (Shaking  hands  with  Hol. 
and  Anna.)  Good-bye.  (Exit  Mead 
left.) 

anna  (goes  to  window  and  looks 
after  Mead). 

hol.  (sits  in  armchair  down  center) 
— A  great 'blessing  has  come  to  us,  my 
child;  hasn't  it? 

anna  (she  is  so  occupied  she  does  not 
hear). 

hol. — Anna.    (No  answer.)    Anna! 

anna — Yes,  uncle. 

hol. — I  was  saying  a  great  blessing 
had  come  to  us. 

anna  (still  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow)— Yes ;  isn't  he  a  dear. 

hol. — A  dear?  Your  attitude  has 
changed.  I'm  glad  of  it;  I  always 
thought  you  misjudged  Mr.  Marvin. 

anna  (almost  screaming  her  surprise) 
— Mr.  Marvin  a  dear?  (Quickly  recov- 
ering herself.)  Oh,  yes,  of  course. 
(Still  at  window,  but  turning  to  audi- 
ence with  a  roguish  smile.)  Dear  Mr. 
Marvin.   • 


CURTAIN. 


Feeding  "  Oi<d  Bob,"  back  for  the  Eourth  year 


A  Born  Naturalist  and  His  Work 


By  ELLA  GILBERT  IVES 


IN  freshness,  in  lively  interest  and  in 
originality  nothing  equals  a  child." 
These  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Clif- 
ton F.  Hodge,  professor  of  biology  in 
Clark  University,  and  the  key  to  his 
career.  It  was  by  watching  children 
killing  frogs  in  a  Worcester  pond, 
twelve  years  ago,  and  thinking  out  a 
plan  to  win  them  from  their  cruelty 
and  folly,  that  he  was  led  to  correlate 
nature  study  and  life.  The  insight  to 
child  nature  was  deepened,  and  the  fact 
that  original  research  is  the  breath  of 
its  mental  life  confirmed  by  his  experi- 
ence with  his  own  children.  Roland, 
one  year  old,  planting  a  peach  tree,  and 
four  years  later  proudly  harvesting  a 
peck  of  fruit  from  its  goodly  boughs, 
showed  him  the  value  of  individual 
ownership  as  an  incentive.  Mazie,  with 
Roland,  feeding  her  pet  robin  and  ut- 
tering this  oracular  sentence, "The  most 
important  thing  for  a  child  to  learn 
34o 


about  birds  is  how  to  raise  meal- 
worms," set  him  to  devising  ways  and 
means  of  interesting  other  children  in 
the  care  and  study  of  living  things. 

The  outcome  is  a  series  of  books — a 
nature  triology,  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  unite  home  and 
school  in  a  common  interest  by  a  bond 
of  utility  and  joy.  The  aim  is  "charac- 
ter, will  to  do  good,  power  to  create 
happiness";  the  method,  the  natural 
one — i.  e.,  not  being  told,  but  finding 
out  for  one's  self.  Thus,  to  quote  Dr. 
Hodge : 

"A  little  girl  of  eight  years  has  a  pair 
of  pet  bobwhites.  She  is  anxious  for 
them  to  rear  a  brood  and  often  asks, 
'Why  don't  they  lay  some  eggs?'  She 
is  told,  July  2,  that  if  she  would  feed  the 
hen  more  insects  it  would  probably  be- 
gin to  lay;  and  she  was  asked  to  see  if 
she  could  not  find  out  how  many  rose- 
slugs  the  bird  would  eat  in  a  day. 
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"The  child  entered  into  the  experi- 
ment with  great  glee,  and,  interesting 
to  note,  developed  her  own  method  at 
the  outset,  which  was  to  count  the  slugs 
as  she  caught  them  in  a  tumbler,  and 
when  she  had  one  hundred  she  wrote 
it  down  on  a  paper  and  emptied  the 
tumbler  before  her  hungry  pet,  waited 
until  they  were  all  eaten,  and  then  ran 
to  the  garden  for  another  hundred. 
Here  are  two  definite  questions  in  dy- 
namic biology:  How  many  rose-slugs 
will  a  quail  eat  in  a  day?  If  she  has 
all  the  insects  she  wants,  will  she  pro- 


duce eggs?  The  child  gains  answers  to 
both.  At  night  she  shows  us  her  rec- 
ord— 1286  rose-slugs  eaten  in  a  day. 
Fourth  of  July  morning  she  is  wild 
with  delight  on  finding  the  first  tgg  in 
the  nest. 

"The  example  illustrates  two  points, 
— a  living  thing  as  a  force  in  nature 
and  the  child  learning  by  the  active 
method  of  research.  Can  the  child  ever 
forget  the  day  and  the  lesson?  Multi- 
ply now  the  work  of  a  single  bird  by 
the  number  in  a  species,  or  by  the  num- 
ber we  might  have  in  the  species,  and 
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Going  chestnutting 

we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
powers  and  forces  which  could  trans- 
form the  face  of  the  earth,  the  human 
values  of  which  are  beyond  computa- 
tion. Compared  with  these  values,  all 
our  Cripple  Creeks  and  Klondikes  are 
but  the  small  change  of  the  hour.  I 
am  wont  to  estimate  that  if,  as  a  people, 
we  could  learn  the  biology  of  this  one 
bird  and  be  decent  and  civilized,  enough 
to  give  the  species  a  chance  to  do  its 
work  in  nature,  it  would  save  us  in  in- 
sect damage  alone  $500,000,000  a  year. 
In  weed-seed  destruction,  food  value  of 
surplus  and  sport,  it  might  be  worth 
as  much  more.  But  no,  instead  of  learn- 
ing and  utilizing  our  living  resources, 
we  must  senselessly  exterminate  them." 
Mr.  Hodge  has  instituted  a  better 
way.  For  years,  while  carrying  on  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  he  has  taken  recrea- 
tion by  experimenting  with  bobwhites 
and  ruffled  grouse,  domesticating  both 
on  his  own  premises,  with  the  end  in 
view  of  adding  them  finally  to  the  na- 
tional list  of  domestic  fowl.     For  four 


hundred  years  not  a  single  species  has 
been  added — a  fact  which  magnifies  the 
importance  of  these  experiments.  The 
taming  of  the  young  is  easily  accom- 
plished. Before  they  are  fairly  out  of 
the  shell  they  nestle  in  the  hand. 

By  kindness  and  appeal  to  appetite 
they  are  wholly  tamed.  Witness  the 
partridge  chestnutting  on  Dr.  Hodge's 
knee,  and  the  handsome  cock  deferring 
his  courtship  for  a  tidbit  from  Mazie's 
hand. 

Both  bird  and  child  are  in  training 
by  the  natural  method.  Study  it  fur- 
ther. Note  a  partridge  chick  just  out 
in  the  world.  "It  tries  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  experiments :  pecks  at  all 
sorts  of  conspicuous  objects;  pecks  at 
the  eye  of  a  fellow,  gets  no  satisfaction ; 
pecks  at  a  dewdrop,  learns  how  water 
tastes ;  pecks  at  its  own  toes  and  tips 
itself  over;  at  its  fellows'  toes  and  tips 
them  over;  is  served  likewise  in  its 
turn ;  learns  that  toes  are  not  food.  It 
learns  that  some  things  taste  good  and 
other  things  bad,  and  by'the  end  of  the 
day  has  solved  the  fundamental  food 
problems  of  the  species." 

How  analogous  this  to  the  growth  by 
inquiry  of  the  young  child.  To  prolong 
this  period  of  research  (why  should  it 
ever  cease?),  and  to  save  the  child  from 
becoming  a  parasitic  word-eater,  is  the 
problem  now  engaging  Dr.  Hodge. 
Not  long  ago  he  asked  Sir  William 
Macdonald,  now  devoting  his  time  and 
his  millions  to  elementary  rural  scien- 
tific education,  why  he  had  turned  to  it 
from  university  research.  His  eyes 
twinkled  as  he  replied :  "The  younger 
the  better;  the  younger  the  better.  If 
science  is  worth  anything,  the  younger 
we  teach  it  the  better.  ...  I  did 
begin  with  science  in  the  university, 
and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  that; 
but  I  soon  realized  that  if  we  made 
science  mean  anything  much  to  the 
whole  people,  we  must  begin  with  the 
boys  and  girls." 

The  foundation  work  of  Dr.  Hodge 
is  so  vital,  so  essentially  a  growth,  that 
there  is  no  break  between  the  child  and 
the  youth,  the  youth  and  the  adult.  By 
rejecting  all  inquiries  that  do  not  re- 
late to  human  welfare,  all  studies  that 
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have  no  equivalent  in  human  values,  he 
keeps  the  interest  and  the  mind  alert 
for  continuous  discovery.  This  gives 
no  narrow  range  of  inquiry.  Dr.  Hodge 
is  himself  a  veritable  octopus  in  his 
grasp  of  subjects  for  research.  "You 
would  not  spend  your  life,  then,  upon 
a  single  bug?"  inquired  a  friend.  "Not 
unless  it  were  the  bug  that  affected  hu- 
manity," was  his  reply. 

The  mosquito  comes  so  near  to  such 
distinction  that  Dr.  Hodge  promotes 
the  study  of  its  life  history.  Under  his 
leadership  a  public  school  in  Worcester 
aroused  the  community  to  rid  the  city 
of  countless  pests  breeding  in  the  neg- 
lected pools  of  Beaver  Brook.  At  the 
moment  when  the  first  great  brood  of 
wrigglers  was  about  to  emerge,  five 
hundred  children  descended  upon  them 
with  oil  cans,  and  performed  a  feat  sur- 
passing that  of  the  magicians  of  Egypt. 
Such  was  the  enthusiasm  generated  by 
this  dynamic  method,  in  both  children 
and  parents,  that  it  resulted  in  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  park  waters  of  the 
city. 


In  a  friendly  letter,  Dr.  Hodge  writes  : 
"I  want  this  kind  of  work  —  nature 
study,  civic  biology — to  go,  go,  go !  to 
organize  us  into  a  'paradise  people/  and 
give  us  more  of  a  heaven  on  earth  than 
we  can  dream  of.  I  simply  see  visions 
and  dream  dreams  of  ideal  homes  and 
ideal  towns,  ideal  health  and  ideal  edu- 
cation, by  day  and  night,  and  keep  peg- 
ging away;  but  my  achievements  com- 
pared with  my  vision, — 'nascitur  ridicu- 
lus  mils'  "  (his  estimate,  not  ours). 

Should  Dr.  Hodge  add  one  useful 
species  to  the  nation's  domestic  wealth, 
who  could  compute  its  value?  But  he 
aims  to  add  not  only  quail  and  grouse, 
but  the  toad  also — that  good  genius  of 
our  garden,  already  at  our  doorstep  on 
.its  way  to  domestication.  No  life  study 
is  more  fascinating  to  children  than  the 
uncommon  one  of  the  common  toad. 
The  tadpole  stage  throws  them  into 
uproarious  glee.  "The  tadpoles  are 
done,"  cried  one  such  group ;  now  to 
feed  them  gnats,  red  spiders,  plant  lice! 
And  the  old  toad — what  a  philanthro- 
pist he  is,  refusing  nothing  insectivor- 
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ous,  from  mosquitoes  to  June  bugs ! 
The  child  whose  toad  clears  his  tene- 
ment room  of  cockroaches  in  a  single 
night  will  not  be  likely  to  stone  his  use- 
ful partner.  Dr.  Hodge  is  on  the  right 
road  when  he  starts  at  the  school-room. 
"Nature  and  Life,"  his  book  for  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grades,  throbs  with 
holy  purpose  to  make  ours  a  better 
world.  It  begins  with  a  definition  that, 
if  accepted,  will 
r  e  v  o  1  u  t  i  onize 
teaching:  "Nature 
study  is  learning 
those  things  in  na- 
ture that  are  best 
worth  knowing,  to 
the  end  of  d  o  i  n  g 
those  things  that 
make  life  most 
worth  the  living." 

Are  laws  inade- 
q  u  a  t  e  to  protect 
our  diminishing 
song-birds,  our 
vanishing  game  ? 
"Whynot  try  pub- 
lic education?",  is 
his   demand. 

Set  the  school 
children  to  watch- 
ing the  sky  for  a 
flock  of  passenger 
pigeons,  and,  when 
one  is  found,  sur- 
rounding it  with  a 
living  wall  of  ab- 
solute protection. 
Dr.  Hodge  was 
reared  on  a  Wis- 
consin prairie,  and 
in  boyhood  days  often  heard  the  swish 
of  the  wild  pigeon's  wing  as  it  flew 
over.  His  joy  who  can  measure  when 
within  a  year  he  heard  again  that  sound 
on  his  own  hilltop?  So  confident  is  he 
that  the  passenger  pigeon  is  not  utterly 
extinct  that  he  is  determined  to  track 
the  survivors.    To  restore  this  beauti- 


ful and  valuable  species,  once  numbered 
by  the  billion,  to  this  continent  were 
no  small  service  to  render  a  nation. 
Who  will  help  Dr.  Hodge  to  run  it 
down?  But  there  must  be  no  shooting, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 
"Shoot  a  passenger  pigeon!"  he  indig- 
nantly responded  to  the  suggestion. 
"Never!" 

Here  is  a  professor  of  biology  who 
deals  with  living 
"specimens"; 
makes  science  a 
joyous  land  of  dis- 
covery ;  takes  a  1 1 
outdoors  f  o  r  h  i  s 
laboratory.  The 
air  blows  through 
all  that  he  says 
and  does. 

The  results  are 
vital  and  enrich- 
ing. His  students 
become  in  turn 
original  investiga- 
tors. One  of  them 
collaborates  with 
Dr.  Hodge  in  a 
book  now  in  press. 
One  takes  for 
the  subject  of  her 
M.  A.  thesis,  "The 
Relation  of  the 
Cat  to  the  Bird," 
and  collects  world- 
wide data.  An- 
other studies  ex- 
perimentally "The 
Cat  as  a  Carrier  of 
Disease  Germs." 
Another  is  test- 
ing the  effect  of  a  low  percentage  of 
alcohol  upon  fowl  —  the  fecundity  of 
eggs  and  the  vigor  of  chicks.  One  is 
turning  her  farm  into  a  bird  sanct- 
uary. 

Many  are  collecting  food  data.  All 
are  adding  something  to  the  total  of 
human  welfare. 


Partridge  drumming 
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ROM  this  spotless  town  to  Chat- 
ham is  forty  miles.  The  road 
lies  through  a  vast  forest  and 
J  runs  as  straight-  as  if  drawn  by  a 
rule.  It  has  been  gradually  im- 
proved by  the  counties  until  it  is  very 
fair.  For  miles  we  raced  along,  meet- 
ing no  other  vehicle.  At  length  in 
the  distance  a  black  speck  was  seen 
approaching.  It  was  an  automobile — 
the  first  we  had  met  for  days.  We 
stopped  out  of  mutual  interest  and  curi- 
osity in  each  other.  The  party  was 
from  Amherst,  and  were  returning 
from  a  shooting  trip  in  the  Miramichi 
county.  They  gave  us  much  interesting 
information,  and  at  our  replies  as  to 
the  weight  of  our  car,  its  horse-power 
and  how  far  we  had  come,  a  murmur  of 
surprise  rippled  among  them. 

We  had  covered  about  thirty  of  the 
forty  miles  to  Chatham  when  a  team 
was  encountered.  The  native  held  up 
his  hand  when  we  were  several  hun- 
dred yards  away,  the  usual  sign  for  us 
to  stop;  a  second  man  jumped  down 
and  threw  a  blanket  over  the  horse's 
head.  We  then  tried  to  pass,  but  in  do- 
ing so  slid  off  the  road  into  a  ditch,  and 
the,  two  right  wheels  sank  in  soft  clay 
up  to  the  hubs.  In  vain  did  we  all  get 
out  and  push,  but  the  wheels  only  spun 
around,  covering  us  from  head  to  foot 
with  mud,  and  then  settled  back  deeper, 
deeper  than  ever.  In  vain  did  we  try 
to  jack  the  car  up  and  build  a  founda- 
tion of  rock  under  it.  At  last  we  had 
to  send  the  farmer  four  miles  to  his 
barn  for  a  block  and  tackle,  with  which 
the  car  was  pulled  back  on  the  road.  It 
was  dark  when  we  reached  Chatham, 

We  had  covered  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles,  in  spite  of  our  many  de- 
lays, over  roads  which  were  an  awful 
and  we  were  dog-tired,  hungry  and  cross. 


strain  on  the  springs,  frame  and  tires, 
to  say  nothing  of  ourselves ;  but  at  last 
we  were  at  the  Miramichi  River  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  felt  re- 
lieved that  we  were  not  to  push  farther 
north  in  the  car,  as  the  roads  had  con- 
stantly grown  rougher,  and  beyond 
Chatham  are  almost  too  much  for  the 
strongest  and  most  powerful  cars. 

Chatham  is  the  principal  town  in  the 
country  known  as  Miramichi,  which 
covers  a  large  area  and  embraces  great 
forests.  Both  Chatham  and  Newcastle 
are  on  the  banks  of  the  Miramichi 
River,  near  its  mouth.  Saw  mills  and 
pulp  mills  are  frequent  between  the 
two  towns,  and  there  are  several 
smaller  towns  and  villages,  all  owing 
their  existence  to  the  timber  industry. 

It  is  to  these  towns  that  hunters 
from  different  parts  of  Europe  and 
America  start  into  the  woods.  The 
fame  of  northern  New  Brunswick  as  a 
hunting  preserve  is  generally  ackowl- 
edged.  The  territory  is  alive  with 
moose,  caribou,  deer  and  bear,  while 
the  streams  and  lakes  are  filled  with 
bass,  trout  and  salmon. 

It  is  against  the  law  to  carry  a  gun 
in  the  woods  between  September  fif- 
teenth and  November  thirtieth  with- 
out first  obtaining  a  license  from  the 
Crown  Lands  office  at  Fredericton  or 
a  county  game  warden.  These  licenses 
cost  fifty  dollars  and  give  the  holder 
right  to  kill  one  bull  moose,  one  bull 
caribou  and  two  deer. 

Many  parties  enter  the  woods  by  go- 
ing up  the  Miramichi  as  far  as  it  is 
navigable,  then  on  foot  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  to  a  camp,  each  guide  hav- 
ing a  particular  territory  he  is  familiar 
with.  Other  parties  drive  from  Chat- 
ham or  the  several  other  towns  and 
villages    where    guides    and    requisite 
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supplies  are  secured,  over  the  corduroy 
roads  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  and  then 
penetrate  on  foot  to  the  deeper  re- 
cesses of  the  forests  by  trails  cut 
through  the  wilderness,  over  which  no 
horse  could  travel. 

Among  the  interesting  stories  told 
us  of  this  country,  that  of  the  great  fire 
of  1825  stands  out.  The  country  for 
hundreds  of  miles  was  laid  bare,  and 
human  beings  and  wild  animals  sought 
refuge  in  the  Miramichi  River.  It  was 
October,  the  crops  were  harvested  for 


ious  to  get  back  to  the  city  as  he  was 
to  get  into  the  woods. 

It  was  with  pleasant  memories  that 
we  left  Chatham  on  a  Friday  morning 
at  exactly  7 :30  o'clock  with  determina- 
tion to  get  as  far  back  to  civilization 
during  the  day  as  it  was  possible.  It 
was  a  beautiful  morning,  the  sun 
shone,  the  cold,  crisp,  fresh  air  sang  in 
our  ears,  making  our  fur  coats  very 
comfortable.  We  bowled  along,  bowing 
and  smiling  at  the  natives  by  the  road- 
side.    Everything  seemed  just  right; 
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the  winter,  and  the  suffering  and  loss 
of  life  were  great. 

Most  parties  are  in  the  woods  from 
two  to  three  weeks.  At  first  the  free 
and  easy  life  appeals  to  the  city  man; 
the  clear,  sharp  air,  the  great  stillness, 
the  wildness  of  everything,  sends  him 
into  ecstasy;  but  after  a  week  or  two 
he  commences  to  miss  the  morning 
paper,  wants  his  mail  and  thinks  of 
business  or  wonders  how  the  market 
is,  and  by  the  third  week  he  is  as  anx- 


the  car  ran  as  if  it  had  the  strength  of 
a  giant;  the  country  seemed  to  unfold 
like  a  panorama.  It  was  all  too  fine 
to  last.  All  at  once  we  turned  a  bend 
and  came  upon  a  lumber  truck.  It  was 
empty  and  the  driver  was  seated  on 
the  connecting  pole  between  the  two 
pairs  of  wheels.  We  were  upon  the 
team  before  we  knew  it,  but  by  quick 
work  cleared  it.  As  we  came  level  with 
the  horses  they  bolted,  the  lumberman 
who  was  driving,  after  balancing  him- 
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self  for  a  few  rods,  was  thrown  vio- 
lently to  the  ground,  and  one  of  the 
rear  wheels  went  over  his  chest.  He 
lay  a  moment  or  two  stunned  with  the 
shock,  while  the  horses  galloped  away, 
dragging  after  them  the  swaying  cart; 
then,  getting  up,  pale  with  fright  and 
anger,  he  gave  us  an  awful  look,  ges- 
ticulating violently,  and  ran  after  his 
fast-disappearing  team.  We  waited  a 
few  moments,  but  as  there  was  noth- 
ing we  could  do  we  moved  along.  Oc- 
casionally we  found  good  stretches  of 
road  and  let  her  out  to  forty-five. 

We  stopped  for  a  few  moments  at 
St.  Louis.  Hardly  a  person  whom  we 
met  in  this  quaint  French  town  could 
understand  English.  The  Catholic 
Church  was  enormous,  and  a  crucifix 
twenty-five  feet  high  stands  in  the 
road  as  you  enter  the  town.  These  rep- 
resentations of  Christ  on  the  cross  ap- 
pear at  intervals  throughout  the 
country. 

After  Kingston  was  passed  we  lost 
our  way.   We  had  gone  some  distance 


when  the  road  became  grass-grown 
and  rutty  and  we  were  obliged  to  run 
slowly.  John  stated  that  he  knew  we 
were  right,  so  on  we  pushed.  Deeper 
and  deeper  the  wheels  sank  in  the  ruts. 
We  trusted  John  and  he  trusted  the 
machine  to  pull  us  through.  After  sev- 
eral miles  we  rounded  a  curve  and  en- 
countered a  pair  of  bars.  Down  they 
came  and  on  we  went,  and  at  length 
brought  up  on  a  great,  flat  marsh, 
miles  from  anywhere.  It  was  not  so 
easy  to  return,  and  twice  did  all  hands 
have  to  help  to  get  the  car  out  of  a 
hole  in  which  it  had  sunk.  We  bore  to 
the  left  at  the  first  cross-road,  and, 
after  travelling  for  miles  through  the 
wildest  of  country  over  the  rough 
wood  roads,  where  no  other  automo- 
bile had  probably  ever  been,  we 
reached  the  town  of  Galloway.  Other 
than  a  puncture  and  a  runaway  horse, 
the  run  to  Shediac  was  uneventful. 

We  had  covered  the  ninety-two 
miles  in  six  hours.  At  two  thirty  we 
were  on  the  road  to  Moncton,  which 
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is  good  most  of  the  way.  The  town  is 
approached  from  a  hill,  and  on  this 
particular  afternoon  was  being  visited 
by  a  heavy  shower.  The  view  pre- 
sented a  peculiar  and  grand  sight.  All 
about  the  sun  shone  upon  the  fields, 
but  in  Moncton  we  could  see  it  was 
raining,  as  they  say,  "cats  and  dogs." 
We  got  our  rain  coats,  but  the  storm 
was  over  when  we  entered  the  town. 

Moncton  is  an  interesting  place  for 
many  reasons.  It  has  about  twelve 
thousand  population,  being  the  second 
largest  city  in  New  Brunswick,  and  is 
growing  very  rapidly.  The  great 
workshops  of  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  city.  It  seemed  to 
us  an  especially  bright  and  imposing 
place,  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  our  hav- 
ing been  so  long  in  the  woods. 

Our  first  questions  were:  "When 
will  the  bore  come  in?"  It  was  due, 
we  found,  in  twenty  minutes,  thus  sav-* 
ing  us  hours  of  waiting,  as  no  one 
would  think  of  leaving  Moncton  with- 
out first  having  seen  it,  any  more  than 


they  would  pass  through  Niagara  and 
not  see  the  falls,  or  miss  the  pyramids 
if  they  were  in  Egypt. 

It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  accurately  de- 
scribe the  bore  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  it.  It  is,  briefly,  a  wall  or  wave 
of  water  which  rushes  up  the  Petitco- 
diac  River  past  the  city  twice  each 
twenty-four  hours.  It  varies  in  height 
from  three  to  ten  feet,  and  its  approach 
can  be  heard  miles  away.  At  low  tide 
the  salt  water  leaves  the  river,  and  it 
becomes  nothing  but  a  narrow  stream 
or  channel  of  fresh  water  in  the  centre 
of  a  valley  formed  by  sloping  banks 
of  terra-cotta  colored  mud,  which  ex- 
tend a  long  distance  on  either  side. 
When  the  tide  returns  the  empty  river 
is  filled  in  six  hours,  or  about  one  foot 
of  rise  a  minute.  The  rush  is  often  at 
eight  to  ten  miles  an  hour.  One  min- 
ute you  have  before  you  a  broad,  deep 
valley,  with  boats  dry-docked,  as  it 
were;  a  few  moments  later  a  majestic 
river,  a  mile  across,  with  ships  floating 
in  forty-five  to  fifty  feet  depth  of 
water  at  high  tide. 


Prosperous  and  attractive  Farms  are  everywhere  to  be  seen 
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The  explanation  of  the  tidal  phenom- 
enon lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Atlantic 
tides  move  along-  the  New  England 
coast,  and,  meeting  the  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia,  are  forced  into  the  upper 
and  narrow  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
causing  the  rapid  rise  and  great  height. 
It  thus  enters  the  Petitcodiac  River 
twenty-five  miles  below  Moncton,  roll- 
ing inward  in  a  tidal  wave. 

We  ran  the  machine  out  onto  a 
wharf,  a  look  over  the  edge  of  which 
made  us  dizzy;  here  and  there  lay  a 
boat  on  dry  land.  All  at  once  there  was 
a  kind  of  rumble  in  the  distance,  as  if 


would  be  fair,  but  the  sun  sank  behind 
a  bank  of  treacherous-looking  clouds. 
The  effect  was  fine;  the  black  clouds 
looked  as  if  they  were  lined  with  gold, 
and  formed  the  shapes  of  great,  black 
sea  gulls. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached 
Petitcodiac,  but  as  we  approached  it 
stood  out  strikingly  in  the  valley  and 
looked  an  imposing  town,  but  turned 
out  to  be  an  ordinary  and  dirty  village 
with  a  very  poor  inn.  Partly  from  this 
reason,  and  partly  because  we  looked 
for  rain  the  next  day,  we  decided  to  run 
to  Sussex  in  the  evening.   Accordingly, 
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of  a  railway  train.  The  noise  grew 
louder  and  louder,  and  then  we  could 
see  a  great  white  wall  around  a  bend 
in  the  river,  and  almost  before  we  could 
believe  our  eyes,  went  rushing  past. 

We  had  made  over  one  hundred 
miles  during  the  day  and  were  at  last 
in  a  real  live  city,  with  a  good  show 
advertised;  but,  as  one  of  the  party 
wished  to  catch  the  Boston  boat  at  St. 
John  on  Saturday  night,  we  pushed  on 
to  Petitcodiac. 

The  shower  had  cleared  and  a  rain- 
bow gave  us  hopes  that  the  morrow 


after  dinner  we  made  the  start.  The 
most  direct  road,  we  learned,  was  un- 
safe. Only  ten  days  before  an  auto  had 
attempted  to  go  over  it  and  was  stuck 
in  the  mud,  we  were  told.  We,  there- 
fore, planned  to  follow  the  Pollet  River, 
then  over  the  mountains  and  up  the 
iPenobsquis  Valley.  It  was  rather  a 
foolhardy  trip  to  take  at  night,  but  the 
thought  of  being  hung  up  in  Petitco- 
diac by  a  storm  drove  us  to  it.  Every- 
thing went  smoothly  for  a  while,  our 
great  acetylenes  glaring  ahead  giving 
us  ample  warning,  and  at  times  John 
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found  stretches  where  he  could  let  her 
out  to  twenty.  After  running  for  miles 
without  seeing  a  house  or  meeting  any 
pedestrians  we  came  upon  a  party  of 
three  returning  from  Friday  night 
meeting  and  learned  we  were  miles  out 
of  our  way.  We  were  near  Elgin  Cor- 
ner, and  should  have  left  the  river  at 
Pollet  River  Mills  and  gone  up  through 
the  Notch.  Back  we  went,  and  up  we 
climbed  steep,  narrow  roads,  which 
seemed  to  be  strapped  on  the  side  of 
the  hills.  It  was  a  wonderfully  fearful 
sensation  to  be  motoring  through  this 
notch  by  moonlight.    Hundreds  of  feet 


several  sheep.  We  could  not  stop;  it 
was  impossible  to  turn  to  the  right, 
while  three  feet  to  the  left  meant  a 
drop  of  one  hundred  feet  and  sure 
death.  There  was  one  instant  made  up 
of  lightning  impressions  and  it  was 
all  over.  We  struck  the  sheep  and 
brought  up  against  a  tree  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  road.  For  a  moment  we  sat 
perfectly  still,  our  very  toes  turned  up. 
Those  in  back  did  not  know  what  we 
had  struck.  As  we  turned  the  curve, 
all  we  could  see  of  the  sheep  were  their 
eyes,  which  in  the  darkness  looked 
like  so  many  electric  lights ;  and  but 
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below  lay  a  beautiful  valley,  through 
which  flowed  the  Penobsquis  River, 
flashing  diamonds  beneath  the  moonlit 
heavens.  There  were  times  with  but  a 
few  inches  between  us  and  eternity. 
The  road  was  good,  but  the  thickening 
clouds  indicated  rain,  which  would 
mean  a  stop  at  the  first  house,  as  the 
most  adventurous  would  not  attempt 
to  motor  over  these  roads  if  wet.  We 
were  pretty  well  through  the  notch; 
the  moon  was  hidden  behind  a  cloud, 
and  our  lamps  shut  the  night  down 
upon  us  in  inky  blackness,  when  sud- 
denly, circling  a  curve,  we  came  upon 


for  our  lights  shining  on  them  for  an 
instant  as  we  struck,  it  would  be  a 
mystery,  as  they  disappeared  over  the 
edge;  and  by  the  time  we  had  come  to 
realize  we  were  not  mangled  corpses, 
were  out  of  sight,  starting  in  their 
stampede  a  sort  of  landslide  which 
continued  to  rumble  beneath  us  for 
some  minutes. 

The  balance  of  our  run  to  Sussex  was 
uneventful,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rear  wheels  breaking  through  a  culvert 
with  no  damage,  and  the  encounter  of 
an  occasional  polecat.  These  fetid  ani- 
mals would  run  ahead  of  us  in  the  road, 
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A  typical  French-Canadian  viixA.GE  street 


nd  in  one  case  it  took  a  well-directed 
hot  from  a  Smith  &  Wesson  to  clear 
he  way. 

After  level  ground  was  again  reached 

jive  encountered  several  "electric  light 

plants,"    as    we    named    the    herds   of 

heep.    Twice  it  started  in  to  rain,  and 

he  last  few  miles  were  wet  and  slip- 

>ery.    We  reached  Sussex  at  midnight, 


having  been  on  the  road  since  sunrise 
that  morning  and  covered  nearly  two 
hundred  miles.  We  woke  the  landlord 
up  at  the  Depot  House  and  secured  a 
place  to  sleep;  the  car,  however,  we 
had  to  leave  outside.  We  had  not  been 
in  the  hotel  five  minutes  when  it  came 
on  to  rain  again — a  perfect  deluge  this 
time.  A  little  later  some  one  was  heard 
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tampering  with  the  machine,  which 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  under 
our  windows.  The  supposed  thief  was 
promptly  covered  with  a  revolver  and 
ordered  to  throw  up  his  hands.  We 
were  rather  disappointed  when  it 
proved  to  be  John,  who  had  found  shel- 
ter for  the  car  under  the  carriage  sheds 
at  the  meeting  house. 

True  to  our  expectations,  it  was  rain- 
ing hard  the  next  morning,  but  in  spite 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  with 
the  top  and  sides  up,  we  set  forth,  de- 
termined to  reach  St.  John  on  sched- 
uled time,  but  soon  we  were  saying 
"Never  again  for  us."  The  roads  were 
inches  deep  with  mud,  and  in  spite  of 
the  top,  glass  shield  and  our  raincoats 
the  wet  somehow  beat  through.  We 
had  five  chains  on  each  tire,  but  we 
skidded  from  side  to  side,  and  an  eight- 
mile  gait  was  the  best  we  could  make. 
About  half-way  we  had  a  blow-out,  and 
had  to  patch  the  shoe  with  a  piece  of 
leather  belting.  We  then  put  in  the 
only  remaining  inner  tube.  We  had 
many  exciting  incidents  and  one  or  two 
narrow  escapes  from  serious  smash- 
ups,  but  after  our  hair-raising  trip  of 
the  night  before  they  seemed  quite 
ordinary. 

WTe  entered  St.  John,  or  "Singent," 
as  the  natives  seemed  to  pronounce  it, 
on  a  fine  road  overlooking  Kennebe- 
casis  Bay  and  through  Riverside.  The 
latter  is  the  aristocratic  suburb  of  St. 
John,  and  even  on  this  wet  and  dismal 
day  it  looked  attractive. 

The  last  two  miles  into  the  city  was 
a  macadam  road,  and  we  gave  the  na- 
tives a  close  and  realistic  imitation  of 
a  Vanderbilt  cup  race.  By  two  o'clock 
we  had  registered  at  the  Royal  Hotel, 
cleaned  up  and  were  ready  for  lunch, 
but  first  telegraphed  to  Boston  for  new 
tires. 

We  were  all  familiar  with  St.  John 
and  some  of  us  had  friends,  so  it  almost 
seemed  like  getting  home.  The  city 
has  an  interesting  history  extending 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Acadians, 
when  the  French  flag  waved  from  the 
forts. 

In  1877  it  was  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed  by   fire,   but   is   larger   to-day 


than  ever  before.  Like  Halifax,  it  is 
built  on  the  sides  of  a  hill  and  has  a 
fine  harbor. 

The  patriotic  citizen  of  St.  John,  in 
an  endeavor  to  lift  from  his  town  the 
veil  of  obscurity,  states  many  facts  to 
show  how  progressive  it  is  and  how 
superior  it  is  to  Halifax,  its  rival. 
He  points  out  many  interesting  things, 
but  the  city's  chief  bid  for  fame  lies  in 
the  Reversing  Falls.  The  name  de- 
scribes them.  The  phenomenon  is 
easily  understood  when  the  nature  of 
the  river  in  reference  to  its  outlet  is 
understood.  The  River  St.  John  flows 
over  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  be- 
fore it  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
With  its  tributaries  it  drains  millions 
of  acres  in  Maine,  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  is  emptied  into  the  sea 
through  a  rocky  chasm  not  over  five 
hundred  feet  wide.  The  tides  at  St. 
John  have  an  average  rise  of  twenty- 
six  feet.  At  high  tide  the  sea  has  a 
descent  of  fifteen  feet  into  the  river, 
and  at  low  tide  the  river  has  a  like  fall 
into  the  sea.  Only  at  half-tide  is  the 
river  navigated  in  safety.  At  other 
times  a  wild  tumult  of  the  waters  takes 
place,  through  which  many  have  given 
their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  pass. 

All  Sunday  it  rained  in  torrents,  and 
reports  of  floods  came  in  from  every 
direction.  On  Monday  our  tires  ar- 
rived, and  at  three  o'clock  we  set  out, 
in  spite  of  the  downpour  which  still 
continued.  We  followed  the  St.  John 
River  to  Westfield,  which  route  af- 
forded a  continuous  panorama  of  beau- 
tiful scenery.  It  was  dark  when  we 
left  Westfield,  but  we  continued  out  to 
Welsford,  it  taking  four  hours  to  cover 
the  thirty  miles,  owing  to  the  terrible 
condition  of  the  road.  We  left  at  nine 
next  morning,  and  we  reached  the  capi- 
tal of  New  Brunswick  at  two,  after  a 
hard  run  of  eighty-two  miles  in  the 
rain  over  dangerous  roads.  The  water 
in  many  places  being  fifteen  inches 
deep  on  them. 

Fredericton  has  a  population  of  8,000 
and  is  located  on  the  St.  John  River, 
which  is  navigable  all  the  way  to  the 
ocean.  It  is  the  cathedral  city  of  the 
Church   of   England    in    the   province, 
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containing  military   barracks   and   the 
University  of  New  Brunswick. 

From  Fredericton  we  pushed  on  in 
successive  days  to  Dumfries  and 
Woodstock,  where  we  crossed  the  fron- 
tier into  Houlton  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
All  this  time  the  rain  continued.  In 
many  places  the  culverts  had  been 
washed  away,  and  we  had  to  stop  and 
build  temporary  bridges.  The  machine 
often  sank  in  mud  and  water  to  the 
hubs,  and  it  is  simply  wonderful  how 
it  ever  stood  the  strain. 

The  sun  came  out  the  next  morning, 

and  never  had  it  been  so  welcome.  The 

run  was  to  Bangor.    We  reached  Mat- 

|tawamkeag  at  one  thirty,  lunched,  and 

lleft  at  two  thirty.    About  six  miles  out 

jjof  Old  Town  we  got  stuck  in  the  mud, 

Sand  it  took  a  block  and  tackle  and  four 

■horses  to  get  us  out,  so  that  it  was  bed- 

[Itime  when  we  slid  into  Bangor. 

The    next    day    we    made    Portland, 

]|from  which  city  it  is  an  easy  day's  run 

to  Boston.    We  had  fine  weather  and 

enjoyed  the  home  stretch  immensely. 

This  part  of  our  journey  is  too  well 


known  to  relate  in  detail.  We  fairly 
flew  over  the  roads,  up  hill  and  down. 
First,  we  would  be  in  a  valley,  with 
our  vision  limited;  then,  suddenly 
mounting  a  hill,  an  enormous  view 
would  spread  out  before  us,  disclosing 
villages  and  church  spires  sharply  out- 
lined in  the  clear,  crisp  air.  We  sped 
through  village  after  village,  all  alike — 
one  long  street,  patient  teams  of  yoked 
oxen,  a  few  loungers  about  the  gen- 
eral stores,  a  horse  and  team  or  two — 
all  passed  in  a  jiffy,  as  if  one  were 
seated  in  a  moving-picture  theatre,  and 
then  out  again  on  the  narrow  country 
road,  with  trees  and  telegraph  poles 
flying  by. 

With  our  safe  arrival  in  Boston  we 
had  the  laugh  on  many  of  our  friends, 
who  predicted,  and  undoubtedly  ex- 
pected, that  we  could  never  make  the 
trip  we  had.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  cities,  towns  and  villages  were  vis- 
ited, giving  our  party  a  pretty  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  country  and 
natives  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
the  State  of  Maine. 


A   PASTORAL 
By  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

Hushed   is   the   harsh   staccato  of  the  noon ; 
Hid  in  the  hazel  coppice  a  lone  bird 
Dwells  lingeringly  upon  one  liquid  word, 

Save  this  adown  the  air  there  drifts  no  tune. 

The   wandering  hill-breezes   are   aswoon ; 

The  pines  that  rhythmic  in  the  morning  stirred, 
Like  viol  chords,  are  lifeless,  and  the  blurred, 

Dim  birchen  aisles  have  stilled   their   whispered    rune. 

The   chattering   harvesters  have  ceased  to  chide 

Where  the  ripe  wheat  in  drowsy  windrows  gleams ; 

The  far  off  murmur  of  the  chafing  tide 

Like  an  old  song  but  half  remembered  seems ; 

And  vagrant  Pan,  his  reed-pipes  cast  aside, 
Is   drugged  with  the  deep  opiate  of  dreams ! 


^Another  Offspring  of  Old  Dorchester 

By  D.  ELFLEDA  CHANDLER 


THAT  the  importance  of  a  town, 
in  the  social  or  commercial 
scales  of  the  state  to  which  it 
belongs,  is  not  always  indicated  by  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  is  no  more 
fully  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of 
Stoughton,  Mass.,  a  town  set  apart 
from  Dorchester  nearly  two  centuries 
since. 

Situated  just  beyond  the  shadow  of 
Great  Blue  Hill,  and  enjoying,  with 
Sharon,  the  most  elevated  site  between 
Boston  and  Taunton,  Stoughton, 
mother  of  both  Sharon  and  Canton,  is 
a  town  which  Massachusetts  may  well 
look  upon  with  pride,  whose  healthful 
location  is  portrayed  by  the  longevity 
of  its  citizens,  many  of  whom  have 
nearly  reached  the  century  mark. 

Good  air,  good  water,  and  good 
neighbors)  when  coupled  with  excellent 
schools,  liberal  churches  and  numerous 
social  orders,  form  a  combination 
which  makes  for  comfort  to  the  citi- 
zens of  any  town.  Add  to  these  a 
scenic  beauty  which  is  not  excelled  by 
any  town  in  Eastern  Massachusetts 
and  you  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  Stoughton. 

When,  in  1726,  this  budding  town 
decided  to  free  itself  from  the  parent 
rule,  its  people  chose  Stoughton  for  a 
title  in  honor  of  William  Stoughton, 
then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

According  to  the  one  requirement 
made  in  the  incorporating  statute,  a 
"learned  Orthodox  minister,  of  good 
conversation,"  in  the  person  of  Rev. 
Sam'l  Dunbar,  was  settled  within  the 
first  year  of  the  town's  independence. 
The  descendants  of  this  first  minister's 
followers,  together  with  the  new 
comers  who  have  cast  their  lot  in  this 
thrifty  little  town,  to-day  require  the 


services  of  six  able  pastors,  of  as  many 
different  creeds,  in  a  like  number  of 
beautiful  and  well  supported  churches. 

Few  indeed  are  the  towns  in  New 
England  where  the  social,  religious, 
and  commercial  activities  are  more  in 
harmony  than  in  Stoughton. 

Very  little  of  that  class  distinction 
which  is  proving  such  a  drawback  to 
many  country  towns,  owing  to  the 
jealousy  aroused,  is  to  found  here,  on 
account  of  the  comparative  equality 
of  the  citizens.  No  very  poor  and  no 
very  wealthy  residents  are  located  in 
Stoughton.  Nearly  all  of  the  property 
holders  are  engaged  in  the  active  pur- 
suit of  some  business  or  profession, 
while  those  employed  by  them  are 
held  in  respect  and  high  esteem.  Few 
are  yet  able  to  retire  from  the  battle 
for  gold,  and  it  matters  little,  to  the 
Stoughtonite,  what  position  his  brother 
holds  in  the  ranks,  so  long  as  all  are 
engaged  in  a  common  cause. 

During  the  year  just  ended  the  more 
energetic  and  public-spirited  faction  of 
business  and  professional  men,  headed 
by  Dr.  W.  O.  Faxon,  Senator  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  from  this 
district,  organized  themselves  into  a 
Board  of  Trade,  which  now  numbers 
150  members. 

This  body,  though  young,  has  al- 
ready made  its  power  very  apparent  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  town. 

No  better  example  of  the  unity  be- 
tween the  public  organizations  than 
that  shown  in  the  Industrial  Exposi- 
tion, held  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  Stoughton,  in  Febru- 
ary of  the  present  year,  can  be  cited. 

For  a  town  of  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand inhabitants  an  Industrial  Expo- 
sition   would    seem,     to    the     general 
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public,  a  most  stupendous  undertak- 
ing', yet  Stoughton  speaks  with  pride 
of  the  treriiendous  success  of  the 
"Fair,"  when  nearly  $2000  was  realized 
clear  of  all  expenses,  which  amounted 
to  some  $600,  bringing  the  donation  up 
to  more  than  forty  cents  per  capita. 

Schools,  clubs  and  manufactories, 
aided  by  church  circles  and  every 
public-spirited  citizen,  joined  heart  and 
hand  in  the  cause,  until  the  great  Town 
Hall  presented  a  scene  not  unlike 
Boston's  Mechanics  Building  at  the 
time  of  a  Food  Fair. 


The  Chelsea  Braiding  Company  ex- 
hibited a  large  line  of  elastic  web- 
bing, braid,  and  cord  used  upon  sur- 
gical instruments,  besides  fancy  weaves 
used  in  ladies'  belts,  gentlemen's  sus- 
penders, etc. 

The  Stoughton  Mills  gave  an  in- 
teresting display  of  wool  shoddies,  and 
the  different  stages  of  development 
through  which  the  materials  pass  be- 
fore being  rewoven  into  cloth  for  storm 
skirts,  heavy  cloaks,  men's  suiting,  and 
horse  blankets. 

Upham   Brothers,   who   are   all   that 


Stoughton  industries  only  were  rep- 
resented, yet  the  entire  building  was 
literally  crammed  with  booths  and 
stalls. 

Upon  the  first  floor  the  Stoughton 
Rubber  Company  exhibited  a  large  line 
of  fine  rubber  garments,  including  rain 
coats,  hats,  and  reefers  of  all  weights, 
while  the  process  used  in  their  manu- 
facture was  illustrated  by  rubber  in 
the  different  stages  of  refinement,  from 
a  large  cube  of  the  crude  material 
down  to  the  finest  sheeting. 


is  left  of  the  many  shoe  manufacturer 
who  once  caused  Stoughton  to  b 
named  as  a  "shoe  town,"  had  turned  on 
corner  of  the  building  into  a  display 
room  for  a  complete  and  extensiv 
line  of  high-grade  foot-wear.  Men' 
shoes  of  every  size  and  descriptior 
color  and  last  were  here  shown,  whil 
drummers  for  this  line  of  mercharJ 
dise  hovered  about,  making  mend 
notes  and  calculations,  for  Upharl 
Brothers  manufacture  shoes  for  th 
trade  only. 
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The  Belcher  Last  Company,  whom 
j'|  Stoughton  claims  to  be  the  most  ex- 
tensive manufacturers  of  lasts  in  the 
world,  also  occupied  a  large  space,  in 
which  were  shown  lasts  in  all  stages  of 
I  completion,  from  the  rude  block  down 
to  the  finished  article. 

Chas.  Stretton  &  Son  exhibited  a 
j|  large  line  of  ribbed  under-garments 
and  knit  goods,  arranged  within  a 
||  booth  which  was  gaily  decked  in 
j!  colored  crepe  paper,  like  many  of  its 
i  neighbors. 

French  and  Ward,  who  manufacture 
eiderdown     and     krinkledown,     which 
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work  was  shown,  together  with  that 
used  on  automobile  tops,  and  wearing- 
apparel  worn  by  the  joy  riders. 

The  Packard  Dressing*  Company  ex- 
hibited a  variety  of  shoe  dressings  and 
polishes,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion .  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
articles  displayed  had  been  often  used 
by  the  interested  parties  without  a 
thought  of  their  place  of  manufacture. 
Known  only  by  their  title,  they  were 
purchased  from  the  retailer  without  a 
glance  at  the  name  of  Stoughton, 
which  appeared  under  the  maker's 
name. 
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originated  with  them,  gave  a  large  dis- 
play of  baby  blankets,  carriage  robes, 
and  other  woolen,  goods,  including 
many  styles  of  fancy  dress  material 
and  suiting. 

The  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  a 
firm  which  has  rapidly  come  to  the 
front  during  the  past  decade,  until 
they  claim  to  be  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  rubberized  cloth  in  the 
world,  displayed  samples  of  the  ma- 
terials which  they  coat,  from  the  finest 
silks  to  the  heaviest  cloth.  Rubber 
rolls,  heels,  and  other  moulded  rubber 


Another  festooned  nook,  which 
called  forth  many  exclamations  of  ap- 
proval, was  the  display  of  portraits  and 
photographs  by  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Gerard, 
whose  work  has  become  the  admiration 
of  his  townspeople. 

Space  forbids  that  we  enumerate  the 
countless  exhibitions  of  smaller  pro- 
portions, such  as  the  box  and  incubator 
display  of  L.  P.  French  Company,  the 
tame  bees  of  Mr.  Henry  Britton  and  the 
illuminating  apparatus  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Company. 

One  other  feature  of  the  exposition, 
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which  held  the  attention  of  the  out- 
sider, was  the  plan  for  an  enormous 
shoe  factory,  and  a  small  city,  as  yet 
but  a  plan,  existing  on  paper  only, 
which,  in  the  near  future,  unless  we 
mistake  the  ability  of  the  organized 
Stoughtonites,  will  be  a  helpful  reality 
to  Norfolk  County. 

Representative  H.  E.  Holbrook  is 
the  promoter  of  this  proposition,  by 
which  the  townspeople  shall  build  the 
factory  and  develop  the  surrounding 
country  until  they  can  offer  homes  to 
seven  hundred  shoe  workers  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  mill  in  which  they 
are  ernployed.  When  all  is  in  readi- 
ness they  intend  to  offer  free  rental, 


tions  which  can  hardly  be  called  vil- 
lages, but  are  better  described  as  neigh- 
borhoods. 

West  Stoughton,  the  location  of  two 
factories,  has  the  largest  number  of 
homes  outside  of  the  centre  or  town 
proper. 

North  Stoughton  boasts  a  square 
and  one  church.  South  Stoughton  is 
the  home  of  well-to-do  farmers,  while 
the  section  known  as  Dry  Pond  is  the 
birth-place  of  another  business  enter- 
prise. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  two 
owners  of  neighboring  farms  upon 
which  pop-corn  was  extensively  grown 
entered  into  partnership  and  put  upon 


Swan's  tavern,  butet  by  Boston  and  Taunton  Stage  Co. 


or,  perhaps,  give  the  factory  outright 
to  a  reliable  firm  who  will  undertake 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  here. 

The  site  which  is  responsible  for 
this  plan  is  located  very  near  the  South 
Stoughton  station  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
&  H.  Railroad,  in  a  level,  open  country 
now  occupied  only  by  scattered  farms. 

During  the  four  days  of  the  exposi- 
tion a  carefully  selected  program  of 
amusement  was  furnished  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  Governor 
Draper,  with  some  members  of  his 
staff,  lent  the  dignity  of  their  presence 
and  encouraging  words,  to  the  affair. 

Stoughton  is  divided  into  five  see- 


the market  shelled  pop-corn  in  pack- 
ages. Later  they  admitted  another 
partner  and  took  the  firm  name  of 
Smith,  Clapp  &  Gay.  Their  business! 
prospered  and  within  a  few  years  they, 
were  obliged  to  buy  corn  from  their! 
neighbors  in  order  to  supply  cus- 
tomers. The  convenience  of  the! 
shelled  corn  was  at  once  recognized!' 
by  the  consumer,  and  to-day  these! 
originators  of  package  pop-corn  buy  in| 
car-load  lots  from  Western  growers,! 
and  sell  only  to  the  wholesaler.  One 
storehouse  in  which  the  corn  is  kept? 
has  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  tons 
Thus   it   may  be   seen   that   even   the 


An  attractive  group  oe  churches 
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Photograph  by  Geo.  Gerard 

vSTOUGHTON   SQUARE,   SHOWING   SITE   OF  EIRST  CHURCH 


farmers  of  Stoughton  are  more  enter- 
prising than  some  of  their  neighbors 
in  large  towns. 

Ponds  and  rivers  abound  in  Stough- 
ton, which  seems  to  be  blessed,  be- 
yond the  average  town,  with  beauti- 
ful walks,  drives,  and  woodland  nooks 
where  summer  breezes  cordially  invite 
one  to  stray,  and  watch  their  antics 
among   the    trembling   leaves. 

Not  far  from  Dry  Pond,  towards  the 
Centre,  Britton's  Pond  furnishes 
power  for  a  small  factory  which  has 
remained  in  the  possession  of  one 
family  and  in  continuous  operation  for 
more  than  sixty  years. 

Three  printing  presses  find  support 
in  Stoughton,  those  used  in  the  pub- 
lication of  two  weekly  newspapers,  the 
"Sentinel"  and  "Record,"  and  one  en- 
tirely devoted  to  job  work,  known  as 
the  Pequa  Press. 

Near  the  source  of  Salisbury  Brook, 
which  flows  through  Stoughton  and 
Brockton  into  the  Taunton  River, 
stands  an  old  landmark  which  claims 
the  attention  of  many  visitors  to 
Stoughton.  This  interesting  structure 
is  known  as   Swan's  Tavern,   built   in 


1807  by  the  Boston  and  Taunton  Stage 
Company,  and  presided  over  by  Land- 
lord Capt.  Elisha  Swan,  who  caused 
this  "half-way  house"  to  become  most 
popular  as  a  centre  for  sleighing  and 
dancing  parties,  as  well  as  a  comfort- 
able resting  place  for  travelers.  The 
coming  of  the  railroad  in  1835  robbed 
the  old  tavern  of  its  principal  support, 
and  to-day  the  house,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  much  revelry  in  olden 
times,  is  but  the  quiet,  peaceful  abode 
of  a  New  England  farmer.  An  auto- 
graph upon  one  of  its  window  panes, 
dated  October  26,  181 1,  is  the  only  in- 
dication of  its  one-time  friends. 

The  square,  which  constitutes  the 
shopping  district  of  Stoughton,  is  un- 
usually attractive,  while  the  buildings 
surrounding  the  same  are  much  more 
beautiful  than  many  a  large  town  can 
boast. 

About  the  first  structure  to  claim 
the  attention  of  the  visitor,  who  enters 
by  trolley,  is  the  handsome  Town 
House,  whose  massive  brick  walls,  or- 
namented with  fine  granite,  rise  two 
and  one-half  stories  to  a  slated  roof, 
above    which     Old     Glory     constantly 
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waves,  while  velvet  lawns,  gemmed 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  relieve  the  gray 
outlines  of  graveled  driveways. 

Across  the  square  to  the  left,  a 
church,  where  Universalists  congre- 
gate, points  its  gilded  spire,  like  a 
guiding  finger,  upward;  while  the  site 
of  Stoughton's  first  house  of  worship 
is  marked  by  a  granite  stone  on  the 
green  that  stretches  between  the 
church  and  street. 

Beyond  this  is  seen  the  Public 
Library,  whose  exquisite  beauty  is  a 
triumph  of  architectural  skill,  even  to 
the  pearl-like  lanterns  which  surmount 
the  marble  stairs  at  the  entrance. 
Dedicated  in  1904,  the  style  is  strictly 
modern.  A  visit  to  the  interior  but 
increases  one's  admiration,  for  the  fix- 
tures and  furnishings  fully  justify  the 
anticipations  aroused  by  the  exterior. 

Some  over  11,000  volumes  are 
neatly  arranged  about  the  shelves 
while  the  reading-rooms  are  filled  with 
magazines  and  newspapers. 

Among  the  social  organizations  the 
oldest  and,  perhaps,  widest  known  is 
the  old  Stoughton  Musical  Society, 
which  is  doubtless  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  organized  in  the  United  States. 
This  club  begun  to  hold  meetings  as 
early  as  1762,  when  it  consisted  chiefly 


of  the  First  Parish  Church  Choir 
under  the  leadership  of  Capt.  Samuel 
Talbot.  Not  until  1786,  however,  did 
it  become  a  recognized  organization, 
when  it  was  made  up  of  the  best  male 
singers  in  all  the  churches  of  Stough- 
ton. They  met  but  twice  each  year, 
on  May  Training  Day  and  Christmas, 
but  their  fame  soon  spread  abroad 
until  the  mother  town,  Dorchester,  be- 
came jealous  of  their  popularity,  chal- 
lenging them  to  a  contest  with  her 
own  talent.  The  meeting  was  arranged 
in  1790  and  Stoughton,  with  twenty 
selected  male  voices,  unaided  by  in- 
strumental accompaniment,  easily  won 
from  Dorchester,  in  spite  of  the  sup- 
port given  the  latter  by  noted  Boston 
singers,  female  voices  and  bass  viol. 
Even  the  defeated  musicians  were 
forced  to  admit  the  superiority  of  the 
winners. 

Some  time  later  female  voices  were 
admitted  to  the  meeting,  which  has 
occurred  but  once  each  year  since 
1825,  generally  on  Christmas  day, 
until  recent  years,  when  the  date  was 
changed  to  January  first. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
this  society  was  held  in  Stoughton 
Town  House,  on  Nov.  7,  1886,  attended 
by  the  Governor  andothernotedpeople. 


Wai/ter  Swan  block,  Stoughton  square 
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Residence  oe  Geo.  B.  Belcher,  Seaver  street 


There  are  now  about  five  hundred 
members,  one  hundred  of  whom,  with 
an  orchestra  of  twelve  pieces,  accepted 
the  invitation  to  sing  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition  in  1893,  when  they  were  the 
only  New  England  organization  to 
respond,  although  several  others  were 
bidden  and  at  first  intended  to  appear. 
All  expenses  were  met  by  the  Society 
and  the  success  of  their  work  sent  their 
praises  far  and  wide. 

The  object  of  the  order  is  to  pre- 
serve from  oblivion  the  work  of  our 
earliest  native  composers. 

Members  of  the  Stoughton  Musical 
Society  are  now  to  be  found  in  many 
other  towns  around  Stoughton.  Joseph 
Belcher,  its  president,  resides  in  Ran- 
dolph, as  does  its  present  chorister, 
Nelson  Mann.  Vice-president  R.  T. 
Pratt  lives  in  Holbrook,  vice-chorister 
C.  G.  Faunce  is  found  in  North  Abing- 
ton  and  trustee  Geo.  W.  Porter  in 
Avon.     Trustee  K.   R.    Clifford    calls 


Stoughton  home,  as  does  the  secretary 
and  treasurer,  E.  A.  Jones,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  active  members,  being 
a  most  ardent  lover  of  music,  which  is 
his  profession. 

Another  society  whose  influence  has 
done  much  for  the  public  good  of 
Stoughton,  and  which  has  raised  the 
social  standard  of  the  town  to  a  high 
position,  morally,  is  the  Chicataubut 
Club,  named  for  old  Chief  Chicataubut, 
the  first  chief  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  English. 

This  club,  which  was  at  first  a 
gentleman's  order,  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  No- 
vember 23,  1903,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
place  for  reading-rooms,  libraries,  and 
social  meetings. 

Buying  the  Atherton  Estate,  located 
just  beyond  the  Public  Library,  they 
converted  the  old  mansion  into  a  club 
house,   whose   appointments   and   fur- 
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nishings  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Reception-rooms,  reading-rooms,  and 
billiard  hall  made  attractive  by  velvet 
rugs,  mission  furniture,  and  draperies, 
offer  various  means  of  diversion  and 
entertainment,  while  the  enormous 
paintings  from  the  brush  of  a  local 
artist,  F.  M.  Lamb,  are  a  delight  to 
the  lover  of  art. 

The  club,  which  began  with  fifty 
charter  members,  is  limited  to  one  hun- 
dred, and  now  numbers  nearly  seventy, 
with  the  following  officers:  President, 
Mr.  Walter  Swan;  vice-president,  Mr. 
Ira  Burnham;  secretary,  Mr.  Edwin 
Jones ;  treasurer,  Henry  S.  Jones. 

On  Jan.  26,  1905,  a  ladies'  auxiliary 
was  formed,  beginning  with  thirteen 
charter  members,  which  has  increased 
to  about  sixty,  having  the  following 
officers :  President,  Miss  Gertrude 
Belcher;  vice-president,  Mrs.  I.  V. 
Marston ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs. 
N.  K.   Standish. 


During  the  year  of  1909  the  stable 
adjoining  the  club  house  was  converted 
into  a  hall,  thirty  by  forty  feet,  and 
equipped  with  cloak  and  dressing- 
rooms  of  the  latest,  improved  design. 

Unlike  many  clubs  of  this  kind, 
strict  temperance  is  enforced  and 
gambling  in  any  form  is  forbidden. 
Neither  religious  nor  political  matters 
influence  the  acceptance  of  a  new  mem- 
ber, who  may  come  from  any  church  or 
organization,  as  long  as  a  good  moral 
record  is  shown. 

The  Stoughton  Historical  Society 
has  done  much  for  the  preservation  of 
valuable  records,  and  the  marking  of 
ancient  sites. 

This  society  was  organized  in  1894 
under  the  leadership  of  Hon.  E.  C. 
Monk,  who  gave  the  marker  which 
now  indicates  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  plantation  granted  to  the  Ponka- 
poag  Indians,  and  occupied  by  them 
until  the  last  brave  passed  on,  leaving 


Stoughton  town  hall 
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Monk  bi<ock,  Stoughton  square 


but  a  memory  of  a  once  powerful  tribe. 
The  site  of  the  first  house,  first  church 
and  first  school  building  has  been 
marked  by  a  granite  stone  given  by  this 
society. 

There  are  now  about  seventy  mem- 
bers, who  meet  eight  times  each  year  at 
their  rooms  in  the  library  building, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Johnson,  president,  Miss  Amelia  Clif- 
ton, secretary,  and  Richard  B.  Ward, 
treasurer. 

The  stone  given  by  Mr.  Monk  also 
marks  the  corner  of  the  first  land 
deeded  to  a  white  man  in  Stoughton. 
Mr.  Geo.  Monk,  to  whose  ancestor  this 
land  was  deeded,  still  owns  the  prop- 
erty, which  consists  of  a  grove  of 
pine  and  a  beautiful  body  of  water, 
now  known  as  Glen  Echo  Lake.  Here 
the  Apostle  Elliott  preached  to  the 
native  redmen  when  Stoughton  was 
in  its  infancy.  The  sparkling  pond, 
with  its  natural  shore,  has  never 
been  marred  by  the  hand  of  civiliza- 
tion.     The    reservation    is   now    under 


the  management  of  the  Bristol  and 
Norfolk  Street  Railway  Company,  who 
have  recently  opened  the  grounds  to 
the  public  by  means  of  a  branch  rail- 
road which  runs  nearly  half  a  mile 
through  natural  forest  to  the  centre 
of  the  park.  The  attractions  offered 
are  many  and  varied.  Every  accom- 
modation is  given  picnic  parties  and 
tourists,  while  excellent  facilities  for 
boating,  bathing,  and  conoeing,  are  en- 
joyed. Bowling  alleys,  dance  hall  and 
an  excellent  pavilion  make  of  this  play- 
ground a  spot  where  old  or  young 
may  find  rest  or  amusement,  as  suits 
their  mood.  Sunday-school  picnic 
parties  may  be  found  here  almost  any 
day  throughout  the  season,  where  they 
delight  in  the  freedom  of  the  grove,  as 
they  listen  to  the  song  of  birds  and 
gather  the  wild  flowers  or  berries 
which  abound. 

Although  Stoughton  was  once 
known  as  a  shoe  town,  on  account  of 
the  many  factories  where  footwear  was 
manufactured,   since   1880,  these  firms 
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have  gradually  given  place  to  other 
industries  until  but  one  shoe  factory 
remains  and  four  hundred  skilled  shoe 
workers  go  out  of  Stoughton  to  their 
places  of  employment  each  morning.  The 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes 
are  as  good  to-day  in  Stoughton  as 
they  were  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  people  to  see  the  old 
factories  once  more  in  operation  and 
their  shoe  workers  employed  again  in 
their  home  town. 

To  the  manufacturer  who  would  settle 
here  we  can  say  that  abundant  power, 
excellent  light,  and  good  facilities  for 
shipment  without  transshipment  to 
Boston,  await  the  new  comer  while  the 
train  service  to  Boston  is  excellent  and 
the  fare  very  low  when  season  tickets 
are   employed. 


To  the  farmer  we  would  say  that 
Stoughton  land  is  proving  very  pro- 
ductive for  truck  gardening  and 
poultry  raising  is  successfully  carried 
on  by  many  residents,  while  an  excel- 
lent Grange  is  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  social  life  of  this  town. 

Schools  of  every  grade,  including 
a  High  School  which  prepares  the 
student  for  college,  and  a  Business 
School  of  Shorthand,  are  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  over  $20,000  yearly.  And 
opportunities  for  social  intercourse  are 
unlimited ;  while  markets  and  shops 
of  every  nature,  including  a  large  de- 
partment store,  cater  to  the  needs  of 
the  household.  Add  to  these  a  people 
whose  cordial  welcome  to  a  stranger 
is  unequaled  by  any  town  in  Massachu- 
setts and  what  more  can  be  desired? 


Photograph  hy  Geo.  Gerard 
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A  Gloucester  built  motor-boat  which  holds  the  speed  record  oe  its  class 


Motor-Boating  on  the  North  Shore 


By  DANIEL  BURBANK 


NO  longer  does  it  suffice,  though 
one  is  the  most  pronounced 
of  motor-boat  enthusiasts,  to 
hover  the  engine  and  gear  of  his  craft, 
for  the  delightful  uncertainty  of  that 
operation  is  no  more ! 

The  modern  motor  goes  about  its 
business  in  so  thoroughly  satisfactory 
a  manner  that  the  owner  thereof,  left 
heart  and  fancy  free,  begins  to  open  his 
eyes  to  his  surroundings  and  to  de- 
mand of  them  some  tribute  of  beauty, 
interest  or  inspiration. 

Where  to  go,  what  to  see  and  what 
to  do  are  quite  sure  to  become  absorb- 
ing problems  as  soon  as  the  "trial  trip" 
state  of  mind  has  passed. 

To  those  who  have  reached  this 
happy  condition — to  whom  it  has  be- 
come a  second  nature  to  listen  sub- 
consciously to  the  rhythm  of  the  motor 
and  to  know  thereby  all  that  need  be 


known  of  its  few  requirements — a  bit 
of  information  as  to  a  locality  made  to 
order  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  favor- 
ite sport  may  prove  most  welcome. 

The  Great  Architect  must  have  fore- 
seen the  motor-boat  age  when  He  built 
Gloucester  Harbor  and  surrounded  it 
with  such  a  variety  of  interest  and  at- 
traction. 

But  first  be  sure  that  your  propeller 
has  not  picked  up  some  gratuitous  ad- 
dition to  its  bulk.  Motor  craft  draw  so 
little  water  and  their  propellers  are,  in 
consequence,  so  near  the  surface,  that 
they  are  very  open  to  being  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  this  way.  A  clean  pro- 
peller means  a  fast,  clean  trip. 

You  will  hardly  have  gone  a  hundred 
feet  before  the  song  of  your  motor  will 
have  told  you  that  it  is  getting  a  good 
mixture.  The  Gloucester  air  is  quite 
free   from   fogs   and   dead   flukes   that 
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in  some  localities  keep  the  best  of  car- 
bureters guessing-. 

Another  advantage  that  the  motor- 
boat  enthusiast  will  appreciate  is  that 
the  tides  about  Gloucester  do  not  aver- 
age over  eight  feet,  which  is  very  mod- 
erate, and,  with  the  cleanness  of  the 
coast,  channels  and  landmarks,  are  al- 
tered but  little  by  them. 

If  one  is  going  up  the  smaller  streams 
— and  they  afford  the  most  delightful 
of  excursions — it  is  best  to  go  at  high 
tide,  unless  a  little  acquainted  with  the 
channel ;  otherwise  one  can  forget  the 
tides  in  motor-boating  about  Glouces- 
ter. The  harbor  is  one  of  the  easiest  in 
the  world  to  enter.  The  entrance  is 
broad  and  plainly  marked,  and  the  har- 
bor entirely  free  from  obstructions  at 
all  stages  of  the  tides. 

Our  own  trip  was  taken  in  a  twenty- 
passenger  launch  (it  is  wonderful  how 
easily  these  boats  accommodate  large 
parties,  so  free  are  they  from  weighty 
encumbrances  and  so  small  is  the  space 
required  for  the  engine),  certainly  a 
craft  of  sufficient  size  to  test  the  water- 


draughts  of  the  nooks  and  corners 
which  we  entered. 

Before  starting  for  Gloucester  we 
took  the  precaution  to  call  up  "Main 
491"  (that  is  the  weather-bureau  man, 
you  know).  They  are  good  fellows  up 
there,  and  accommodating  to  a  degree. 
They  reported  at  the  weather  bureau : 
"Very  unfavorable  for  motor-boating; 
heavy  fogs  and  indications  of  squalls." 

This,  fortunately,  we  accepted  as  a 
good  omen,  and  on  arriving  at  Glouces- 
ter (one  hour  from  Boston  by  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine)  we  found  conditions  ideal 
for  our  purpose — sky  slightly  overcast, 
breeze  rippling  the  surface,  and  the 
motor  singing  contentedly  "air  enough, 
air  enough,  air  enough  for  anything 
you  want  I" 

Our  skipper  knew  his  business  too 
well  to  ask  us  where  we  wanted  to  go. 
We  wanted  to  see  things,  and  he  took 
us  to  where  there  were  things  to  see. 

He  stood  at  the  wheel,  well  forward, 
and  we  took  a  position  at  his  side. 

"Much  motor-boating  hereabout?" 

"Is  there !    Come  up  any  fine  day  in 
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Bass  Rocks 
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Race  chasm 


the  summer  and  you  can  see  most  any- 
thing- that  is  built  in  that  line,  from  an 
Italian  lobsterman's  dory  to  a  floating 
palace.  Why,  right  over  in  that  little 
shop  they  have  built  seventy-five  boats 
since  the  craze  began,  and  they  are 
building  some  beauties  now.  Perhaps 
you'd  like  to  see  them?" 

We  would.  Accordingly,  we  landed 
at  the  convenient  little  float  and  looked 
over  the  beauties.  And  beauties  they 
were:  a  cruiser  with  four  berths  for- 
ward and  all  accommodations  for  com- 
fort ;  staunch  enough  for  an  ocean  voy- 


age— a  long,  low,  rakish  speeder,  with 
a  fifteen-horsepower  engine  in  her ;  a 
family  boat,  round  and  jolly-looking, 
and  a  special  or  private  design  were  on 
the  ways.  There  are  certainly  times 
when  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
sign  your  check  offhand  for  the  neces- 
sary number  of  hundreds. 

But  we  were  soon  consoled  by  the 
pleasures  before  us. 

As  we  pulled  away  from  the  landing 
our  guide  pointed  out  the  "John  R. 
Bradley,"  in  which  Cook  made — or  did 
he?    At  any  rate,  we  were  interested. 
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A  Gloucester  sunset 


Nearby  nestled  the  "Fleur-de-Lis," 
whose  fame  and  that  of  her  doughty 
skipper  added  to  the  beauty  of  her  lines 
the  interest  that  always  attaches  to 
achievement. 

Well,  it  is  an  interesting-  harbor — al- 
ways something  of  the  most  intensely 
nautical  flavor  at  hand;  but  our  guide 
was  heading  the  "Wabassit"  for  the 
short     stretch     of     canal     that     joins 


Gloucester  Harbor  with  Annisquam 
River. 

It  was  low  tide,  but  that  did  not  mat- 
ter. There  was  water  enough  even  for 
so  large  a  craft  as  the  "Wabassit." 

The  digging  of  this  canal  was  a  de- 
cided improvement.  It  connects  Essex 
River,  Little  River  and  Annisquam 
River,  with  Gloucester  Harbor  with- 
out   the    long    detour    formerly    nee- 
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essary.  Incidentally,  it  opens  up  a  de- 
lightful maze  of  quiet  water  that  is  a 
very  paradise  for  the  motor-boat. 

Here  is  exploration  and  interest  for 
a  whole  summer  full  of  motor-boat 
trips. 

By  continuing  through  to  Annis- 
quam,  passing  out  into  the  open  and 
rounding  the  cape,  one  may  return  to 
Gloucester  after  a  twenty-five-mile  cir- 
cuit that  will  include  about  every  va- 
riety of  water  life  and  scenery  to  be 
found  —  quiet  rivers,  deep  harbors, 
rocky  shores,  islands,  promontories, 
beaches  and  the  deep,  blue  sea. 

If  one  is  minded  to  let  out  a  notch  or 
two  of  speed  or  try  conclusions  with 
something  else  of  his  size,  he  will  not 
have  to  look  far  or  long  for  an  oppor- 
tunity. Manchester  is  but  a  few  miles 
away,  and  motor-boat  racing  is  one  of 
the  features  of  summer  life  at  that  ex- 
clusive North  Shore  resort. 

As  my  guide  discoursed  I  took, 
notes,  resting  my  note-book  on  the  edge 
of  the  hood  forward.  How  swift  is  the 
march  of  improvement !  It  seems  but 
the  last  time  out  that  the  boat  (the  best 
of  its  kind  to  date)  so  shook  and  quiv- 
ered with  the  explosions  of  the  motor 
that  writing  on  board  would  have  been 
out  of  the  question,  but  the  "Wabassit" 
was  as  steady  as  an  ocean  liner — no 
more  vibration  than  gives  one  a  pleas- 
ant sense  of  motion. 

A  very  interesting,  natural  feature  of 
the  landscape  is  Coffin's  Beach,  with  its 
white  sand  dunes  lifted  like  carved 
marble  above  the  blue  sea.  Thatcher's 
Island  and  Ten  Pound  Island  are  in- 
teresting points  for  a  landing  and  a 
lunch,  and  the  point  of  the  cape  and 
old  Mother  Ann,  the  quarries  at  Rock- 
port  and  the  typical  New  England 
coast  thereabout,  the  many-colored 
rocks  of  Magnolia  and  the  sands  of 
Manchester,  quaint  old  Marblehead 
and  Salem,  the  beautiful  Ipswich  River, 
the  winding  Essex  with  its  historic 
shipyards — these  and  a  host  of  other 
points  of  real  interest  and  untiring  at- 
tractiveness call  for  more  than  one  day 
to  themselves. 

But  we  were  speaking  of  luncheon! 
That  important  feature  of  motor-boat- 


ing can  be  enjoyed  in  no  way  more 
thoroughly  than  in  the  cool,  clean  din- 
ing-rooms of  the  splendid  hostelries 
that  line  these  shores.  * 

And  it  matters  so  little  where  you 
are.  From  the  Hesperus  at  Magnolia 
to  the  Grand  View  at  Annisquam  is  a 
series  of  summer  hotels  which  are  a 
pleasure  to  visit  on  their  own  account. 
The  list  will  include  such  popular  re- 
sorts as  the  Hawthorne  Inn  at  Glouces- 
ter and  the  Moorland  at  Bars  Rocks, 
and  many  others  (we  counted  over 
fifteen  on  that  circuit),  patronized  by 
Gloucester  enthusiasts  from  all  over 
the  country. 

After  luncheon, — which  is  pretty 
sure  to  take  on  the  porportions  of  a 
dinner — you  will  feel  like  a  doze  on 
the  beach,  or  a  quiet  stroll  about 
Pigeon  Cove,  or  Thatcher's  Island,  or 
Race  Chasm, — on  surf-whitened  Bass 
Rocks — all  according  to  where  you 
chose  to  stop. 

Then  as  the  afternoon  begins  to 
wane  and  the  water  to  fill  with  the 
long,  slant  lights  you  will  want  to 
push  out. to  some  favorable  point  from 
which  to  look  back  at  the  famous  sun- 
sets of  this  favored  bit  of  coast. 

Suppose  it  is  a  run  out  into  the 
smooth,  oily  roll  of  the  deep  sea,  say 
around  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe- 
how  many  yarns,  tragic  and  comic, 
gather  about  that  bit  of  rock ! 

Even  your  motor-boat  skipper  will 
tell  you  how  his  little  vessel  seems  to 
hear  the  sirens  that  cast  their  hyp- 
notic spells  about  the  unwary. 

"Give  it  a  wide  birth.  You  are  al- 
ways nearer  to  Norman's  Woe  than 
you  think  you  are,"  is  a  maxim  that  is 
all  right  for  the  sailing  master  of  a 
six-master  or  the  pilot  of  a  steamer, 
but  the  mosquito  fleet  may  be  more 
daring.  The  motor-boat  skipper  may 
flirt  with  the  sirens  of  Norman's  Woe 
quite  unguardedly  and  come  to  a  very 
close  acquaintance  with  as  interesting 
a  bit  of  sea-scape  as  old  ocean  contains. 
A  cup  of  cold  water  facially  applied 
with  promptness  will  effectively 
squelch  any  half-baked  individual  who 
undertakes  to  recite  "The  Wreck  of 
the  Hesperus." 
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The  Hotei,  Moorund 


Having  taken  a  good  offing,  turn 
with  the  incoming  vessels  in  the  soft 
light  of  evening.  Feel  yourself  one  of 
them — the  tall-masted  schooners  and 
the  little  smacks  and  lobster  boats  all 
pointed  harborwards  with  the  air  of 
peace  that  belongs  to  the  ending  of  the 
days  of  work. 

If  the  sound  of  bells  from  the  city 
churches  come  floating  from  out  the 
sunset  against  which  their  towers  are 
silhouetted,  you  will  indeed  be  im- 
pervious   to   sentiment    if   you    do    not 


yield,  mind  and  heart,  to  the  magic  of 
the   tones   that   spell — peace. 

I  myself  am  fondest  of  the  back- 
ward look,  the  soft  reflection  of  the 
west  that  tinges  the  eastward  view, 
and  nowhere  is  this  finer  than  looking 
outward  down  the  length  of  Glouces- 
ter harbor  itself. 

And  the  fading  light  lends  itself  to 
that  conclusion  which  is  the  universal 
ending  of  every  North  Shore  motor- 
boat  trip :  "How  soon  can  we  manage 
to  do  it  again?" 


AWAKENED 

By  ARTHUR  WALLACE  PEACH 

The  still  sod  feels  the  thrill  of  life 
Pulse  through  its  dreamless  night, 

And  from  the  deep,  unbroken  dusk 
The  rose  bursts  into  light. 


Thus  through  the  dull  earth  of  a  life 

Love  sends  its  tender  light, 
And  from  the  barren  soul  springs  sweet 

The  rose  of  manhood  white ! 


, 


PROGRESSIVE   LEGISLATION  AT 
LAST 

We  congratulate  Congress  on  its 
graceful  flop.  The  McCall  publicity 
bill  has  passed  with  a  fine  majority 
that  indicates  the  certainty  of  its  be- 
coming law. 

This  is  one  of  the  President's  favorite 
measures,  and  at  no 
point  is  he  in  closer 
sympathy  with  that 
growing  public  which 
believes  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  cure 
of  corporate  abuses 
without  the  ruin  of 
the  corporation. 

No  sound  argu- 
ment against  the 
publicity  of  the 
transactions  of  a  cor- 
poration, which  is  a 
creation  of  law  and, 
in  a  measure,  there- 
fore and  always  a 
public  institution,  can 
be  put  forward. 

Mr.  McCall  was 
just  the  man  to 
father  this  important 
bill.  New  England's 
leadership  in  pro- 
gressive legislation 
at  the  National  Capi- 
tol, as  well  as  in  their 
own  state  legislature,  does  riot  rest  on 
intrigue,  but  on  the  sound  foundation 
of  intelligence  and   righteousness. 

May  the  passing  of  this  important 
measure  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  anti-administration 
clamor. 


Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCain 


NEW    ENGLAND    WATERWAYS    TO 
BENEFIT 

The  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, contains  many  items  of  interest 
to  New  England. 

Provincetown  receives  an  appropria- 
tion of  $145,000,  while  the  appropria- 
tion for  Fall  River 
is  $143,000.  East 
Boothbay  harbor  re- 
ceives attention,  and 
Rockport,  Maine, 
comes  in  for  $32,000 
for  the  completion 
of  an  improvement 
there.  The  Saco 
River  appropriation 
is  $30,000,  while 
a  new  appropriation 
for  the  improvement 
of  the  St.  Croix  is 
made  and  authority 
given  to  confer  with 
the  Canadian  govern- 
ment in  regard  to 
co-operation  in  the 
development  of  that 
stream.  Providence 
receives  $434/000, — a 
well-placed  appropri- 
ation, and  Newport 
$30,000  with  permis- 
sion to  expend  $183,- 
000  more. 
To  the  House  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Point  Judith  harbor  is  added  $175,000 
for  the  construction  of  the  west  shore 
arm  of  the  breakwater. 

All  of  these  are  absolutely  needed. 
We  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
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Providence  harbor  appropriation.  The 
improvement  of  that  valuable  shipping 
port  is  in  the  interest  of  the  commerce 
not  only  of  Providence  but  of  all  New 


England. 


THE   POTATO   SITUATION   IN 
AROOSTOOK   COUNTY 

The  situation  in  the  potato-growing 
district  of  Maine  is  acute. 

There   is   a  magnificent  crop   which 


Boston  to-day  for  potatoes,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  something  is  wrong  that 
ought  to  be  righted. 

Direct  dealing  between  the  growers 
and  consumer  will  remedy  the  trouble. 
That  means  advertising  by  the  farmers 
of  a  district,  collectively. 

There  is  a  demand  for  their  product 
at  a  price  that  is  highly  remunerative, 
and  such  a  situation  as  that  which  now 
exists  is  intolerable,  and  the  remedy 
should  be  swift  and  sure. 


Fancy  Eree.     See  page  340 


the  growers  have  been  holding  for  a 
fair  price.  The  buyers,  however,  have 
succeeded  in  holding  the  buying  price 
at  so  low  a  figure  that  many  of  the 
farmers  have  sold  to  the  starch  fac- 
tories, which  means,  unfortunately,  at 
a  price  that  leaves  little  or  no  margin 
over  the  cost  of  culture. 

With  the  high  prices  prevailing  for 
other  articles  of  food  and,  indeed,  the 
price   paid  by   retail   consumers   about 


AERO  CLUB  PLANS 

The  Aero  Club  of  New  England,  of 
which  Mr.  Charles  J.  Glidden  is  presi- 
dent, are  planning  to  hold  an  aero  meet 
in  Boston  this  summer. 

The  idea  is  to  make  it  a  sporting 
event  on  a  strictly  amateur  basis. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  money 
for  the  expenses  and  for  the  purchase 
of  a  large  aeroplane  to  be  the  property 
of   the   club,   and   to   be   used   by   the 
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members  on  the  payment  of  a  fee. 
This,  it  is  expected,  will  result  in  an 
income  sufficient  to  justify  the  ex- 
penditure. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  the  funds  for  this  enterprise. 
Nothing  could  more  rapidly  advance 
the  science  of  aviation  than  the  re- 
ception of  the  pastime  into  the  ranks 
of  amateur  sport'. 


THE  PORTLAND  SOCIETY  OF  ART 

An  interesting  movement  and  one  of 
great  possibilities  for  the  development 
of  art  interest  in  New  England  is  the 
Portland  Society  of  Art  of  Portland, 
Me.,  which  is  about  to  move  into  a 
commodious  and  attractive  home  made 
possible  through  a  recent  and  generous 
legacy. 

Attached  to  the  new  clubhouse  is  a 
fireproof  exhibition  gallery,  which 
should  make  it  possible  for  the  city  to 
have  the  benefit  of  such  leading  collec- 
tions as  are  from  time  to  time  exhibited 
through  the  country.  This  will  not 
only  minister  to  the  culture  of  the  city 
and  add  to  the  amenity  of  life  in  the 
metropolis  of  Maine,  but  it  will  culti- 
vate an  art  enthusiasm  and  direct  it 
into  the  proper  channels  for  productive 
accomplishment. 

The  design  of  the  building  was  done 
con  amove  by  the  vice-president  of  the 
society,  Mr.  John  Calvin  Stevens,  an 
accomplished  architect  of  original  ideas 
and  himself  ,a  landscape  painter  of 
ability. 

The  enthusiasm  incident  to  the  pros- 
pective acquisition  of  this  new  and 
beautiful  home  might  of  itself  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  at  least  a  temporary 
awakening. 

And,  of  course,  it  has.  It  has  con- 
vinced the  city  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
society,  and  given  to  the  organization 
a  standing  it  would  have  been  difficult 
otherwise  to  command. 


But,  so  far  as  the  membership  of  the 
society  is  concerned,  no  outside  source 
of  enthusiasm  was  needed. 

The  members  of  the  society  are  full 
of  love  for  their  work,  and  they  are  al- 
most to  a  man  working  artists.  Sketch- 
ing in  oil  and  water-color  is  a  pastime 
to  which  the  charm  of  the  Maine  coast 
extends  a  most  enticing  appeal.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  Portland  Art  So- 
ciety would  disclaim  any  more  serious 
pursuit  of  art  than  that.  Nevertheless, 
at  their  spring  exhibition,  recently  held, 
the  work  exhibited  would  compare  very 
favorably  with  any  of  the  members'  ex- 
hibitions of  any  of  the  art  clubs  of  our 
larger  cities.  The  work  included  that 
of  professional  artists,  students,  as  well 
as  of  those  to  whom  the  work  is  rather 
an  avocation  than  a  vocation. 

There  were  in  all  nearly  one  hundred 
exhibits,  and  the  hanging  committee 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  shown. 

Particularly  notable  for  delicacy  of 
touch  and  artistic  feeling  are  the  water- 
colors  of  Miss  Mary  King  Longfellow. 

"On  the  Marsh,"  by  John  Calvin 
Stevens,  is  an  oil  of  unusual  luminosity 
and  restraint.  Mr.  Charles  C.  McKim 
displays  work  of  great  vigor  and  high 
promise,  while  Mr.  S.  E.  Matthews,  in 
a  little  sunset  picture,  reaches  a  very 
high  plane  of  accomplishment. 

It  would  not  be  possible  here  to  give 
credit  to  all  to  whom  credit,  and  much 
credit,  is  due.  The  total  impression 
was  of  gladness  and  spontaneity  in  the 
work  and  an  aim  toward  the  best 
things,  that  sometimes  comes  danger- 
ously near  compelling  us  to  say,  "This 
is  something  more  than  good  work." 

There  is  work  of  promise  in  that  ex- 
hibition. There  are  artists  of  promise 
in  the  Portland  Art  Society.  But,  more 
important  than  all,  there  is  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  budding  genius  may  find 
itself  welcomed  and  nurtured  into  vig- 
orous life. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ways  will  be 
found  for  the  artists  of  Boston  and 
other  larger  art  centers  to  come  into 
productive  touch  with  this  valuable 
movement. 
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The  twenty-first  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Saturday,  April  9th. 
This  concert  is  notable  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  work  by  Mr.  Frederick 
S.  Converse,  a  romance  for  orchestra 
entitled  "Endymion's  Narrative,"  and 
the  performance  of  the  Tschaikowsky 
Violin  Concerto  in  D-major,  by  Mr. 
Fritz  Kreisler.  The  remaining  num- 
ber on  the  program  was  the  "Varia- 
tions on  an  original  theme,"  by  Elgar. 

The  real  interest  of  the  audience  was 
in  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Kreisler. 
There  may  be  two  reasons.  Mr. 
Kreisler  for  sometime  since  has  com- 
manded and  won  the  breathless  and 
profound  attention  of  his  audiences,  be- 
cause his  temperament,  his  violinism, 
and  his  intellectual  calibre,  seem  so 
wonderfully  en  rapport  with  each 
other.  The  other  reason  for  animated 
interest  in  his  appearance  may  be  that 
we  heard  a  certain  star,  not  long  ago, 
pour  forth  his  Russian  soul  (using  the 


same  concerto  as  a  medium  for  expres- 
sion) with  vehemence  and  passion 
enough  to  spasmize  a  statue.  Ergo 
there  was  some  curiosity  as  to  what 
Mr.  Kreisler  would  do  plus  a  desire  to 
"compare."  As  to  this  latter  process 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
maturity  of  Mr.  Kreisler  as  set  against 
the  younger  years  of  the  star.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  it  at  all  a  matter 
of  years.  There  always  seems  an  un- 
limited and  concentrate  quantity  of  the 
ego  about  the  once-while  star  prodigy, 
— a  certain  aggressiveness,  so  to  speak. 

No  matter  how  much  an  artist  has 
become  lionized, — no  matter  how  much 
he  deserves  to  be  lionized,  he  is  the 
greater  if  he  never  ceases  to  bend  low 
before  the  sacred  fire  and  remains  him- 
self an  idol-worshipper  of  the  muse- 
It  may  be  the  quintessence  of  achieve- 
ment, but  nothing  more,  to  play  one's 
vehement  self,  ace-high,  to  an  admir- 
ing public.  Mr.  Kreisler  has  never 
done  this  latter  and  the  star  to  whom 
I  refer  has,  and,  I  believe,  always  will. 

Mr.  Kreisler  summons  more  than 
admiration  and  wonder  over  himself 
and  his  art.  He  summons  and  insists 
upon,  when  he  is  at  his  best,  your  rev- 
erence for  music,  the  wonderful,  pour- 
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ing  forth  the  catholic  experiences  of 
mankind.  By  this  very  insistence 
upon  and  intention  of  hallowed  respect 
for  his  art  he  commands  profound  re- 
spect for  himself.  The  wings  of  his 
emotion  do  not  beat  the  air,  they  soar 
in  rhythmic  and  subtly  refined  fluency, 
and  oftentimes  his  tone  and  message 
are  the  very  acme  of  art. 

He  made  the  tender,  expressive 
beauty  of  the  Andante. an  experience  of 
loveliness.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  feel 
that  with  so  reverent  a  high-priest  as 
Mr.  Kreisler,  you  are  present  at  a  sup- 
plication of  the  gods.  I  say  a  relief 
because  the  appearance  of  a  soloist  too 
often  profits  us  only  the  opera-glassing 
of  the  projection  of  a  personality  into 
space  and  our  ears. 

As  to  the  violinism  of  Mr.  Kreisler, 
he  is  past-master  of  technique,  but  he 
never  juggles  with  it.  His  tone  has  a 
unique  and  wonderful  beauty  and  never 
does  he  aim  to  drain  dry  the  very  dregs 
of  tone. 

It  is  said  that  this  artist  will  not 
come  to  America  again  for  several 
years.  He  has  won  for  himself  a 
staunch  loyalty  and  admiration  of  which 
he  may  well  be  proud. 

Fritz  Kreisler,  the  profound  and 
legitimate  artist,  is  more  than  a  won- 
derful master  of  the  violin ;  he  digni- 
fies the  very  atmosphere  of  all  music 
and  of  human  artistic  expression. 

The  "Romance,"  by  Mr.  Frederick 
S.  Converse,  is  a  most  interesting  work. 
Mr.  Converse  decidedly  had  a  definite 
and  interesting  message  and  a  fluency 
of  orchestral  manipulation  for  present- 
ing it. 

The  opening  measures  ominously 
and  subtly  begin  the  spell.  There 
is  a  spontaneity  about  this  work,  an 
ever-present  sonority  which  is  now  en- 
treating and  again  broadens  into  deep- 
ly dramatic  force  and  power.  Mr.  Con- 
verse has  long  ranked  as  an  authorita- 
tive composer  of  the  rank  of  a  very 
select  few.  This  composer's  opera, 
"The  Pipe  of  Desire,"  was  recently 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  with 
marked  success.  Mr.  Converse  was 
born  in   Newton,   Mass.,   in    1871,   and 


was    an    instructor    in    composition    at 
Harvard  at  one  time. 

The  last  concert  of  the  year  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  given 
Friday  afternoon,  April  29,  and  Satur- 
day evening,  April  30,  in  Symphony 
Hall,  when  Beethoven's  great  Ninth 
(Choral)  Symphony  will  be  given  with 
four  soloists  and  the  Chorus  of  the  St. 
Cecilia  Society  assisting.  This  colossal 
master-work  is  a  fitting  climax  to  a 
successful  year. 

On  Monday,  May  2,  will  occur  the 
initial  performance  of  the  deservedly 
awaited  "Pop"  concerts.  These  con- 
tinue every  evening  except  Sunday 
from  eight  until  eleven  on  into  the  first 
week  in  July.  Mr.  Gustav  Strube  con- 
ducts the  orchestra  and  many  a  music 
lover  looks  forward  to  "The  Blue 
Danube  Walzes"  and  "Peer  Gynt"  and 
other  numbers  beautiful  but  of  a  much 
lighter  vein,  of  course,  than  the  winter 
concerts. 


Is  it  a  reflection  of  the  success  of 
Rostand's  play  as  an  amusement  fea- 
ture of  Parisian  life  this  winter  that  so 
many  so-called  "literary"  plays  have 
been  successfully  produced  on  the 
American  stage  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  year's  theatrical  season? 

However  that  may  be,  the  fact  is  a 
notable  one  that  plays  formerly  thought 
to  belong  to  the  "high-brow"  class  and 
the  announcement  of  which  was  con- 
sidered tantamount  to  an  invitation  to 
stay  away,  so  far  as  "the  public"  was 
concerned,  have  played  to  good  houses. 
Maeterlinck  and  Ibsen  are  coming  to 
be  names  almost  as  familiar  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  theater-goers  as  to  the  literati. 

Mrs.  Fiske's  presentation  of  Ibsen's 
"Pillars  of  Society"  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theater  is  heralded  by  words  of  enthu- 
siastic comment.  The  actress  herself, 
instead  of  complaining,  as  has  been  the 
wont,  at  the  overwhelming  intellectual 
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Ethel  Barrymore,  who  appears  at  the  Hoeus  street  theatre 


content  of  the  lines,  finds  them  most 
inspiring  and  conducive  to  the  best  act- 
ing. 

"The  engagement  is  in  every  way  no- 
table, and  those  who  are  in  doubt  as  to 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  an  Ibsen 
piece  should  make  it  a  point  to  see  the 
play.  The  engagement  closes  May  7, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  act  quickly. 


Mrs.  Fiske  will  be  followed  at  the 
Hollis  by  Ethel  Barrymore,  who  will 
appear  in  "Mid-Channel. "  Those  who 
have  seen  this  favorite  actress  of  late 
say  that  her  work  was  never  more  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  catchy  interest. 

At  the  Shubert  Theater  the  New 
Theater  company  presented  an  array  of 
classic   plays,   including   Maeterlinck's 
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"Beatrice,"  as  well  as  such  old  favorites 
as  "The  School  for  Scandal."  The  en- 
gagement is  to  be  followed  by  Frank 
Daniels  in  "The  Belle  of  Brittany,"  a 
musical  comedy  which  will  meet  with 
favor  and  maintain  the  reputation  which 
the  Shubert  Theater  is  certainly  estab- 
lishing for  itself. 

At  the  Majestic,  James  K.  Hackett, 
in  "Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  will  open  the 
month. 

At  the  Park  Theater  "The  Man  from 
Home"  is  breaking  all  records.  Every- 
body goes  and  goes  again,  and,  when 
their  out-of-town  friends  appear,  take 
them  with  the  certainty  of  pleasing. 

Raymond  Hitchcock  has  concluded  a 
long  and  successful  engagement  at  the 
Tremont. 

"The  Girl  in  the  Taxi,"  a  musical 
comedy  of  the  ultra  up-to-date  class, 
will  follow,  the  engagement  beginning 
May  9.  No  house  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful with  comic  light  opera  of  this 
style  than  the  Tremont.  Harold  De 
Haven  and  Adelaide  Ritchey  will  take 
the  leading  parts  in  "The  Girl  in  the 
Taxi,"  and  give  the  esprit  and  the  verve 
which  are  so  necessary  to  the  success 
of  musical  comedy.  The  music  is  said 
to  be  particularly  catching  and  tuneful. 

The  Castle  Square  is  making  a  suc- 
cess of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  John 
Craig  playing  the  double  role  with 
marked  success. 

At  the  Boston  Theater  "The  Three 
Twins"  comes  back,  with  Clifton  Craw- 
ford in  the  leading  role.  We  will  be 
much  surprised  if  this  popular  piece 
does  not  go  with  a  vim  that  will  keep 
the  box  office  more  than  busy. 

At  the  Colonial  Theatre  "Bright 
Eyes"  is  to  demonstrate  anew  its  popu- 
larity with  Boston  audiences.  No  mu- 
sical comedy  is  more  tuneful  than  this, 
nor  couched  in  a  happier  vein.  It  was 
heartily  received  when  presented  at  the 
Boston  Theater,  and  its  was  known 
even  then  that  a  return  engagement  at 
some  Boston  house  was  a  certainty.  It 
will  find  many  friends  to  welcome  its 
new  appearance. 


"PERSONAL   POWER" 

There  has  recently  come  from  the 
press  of  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Company 
a  book  entitled  "Personal  Power,"  by 
William  Jewett  Tucker.  The  work 
consists  of  a  series  of  talks  delivered 
by  Dr.  Tucker  at  Sunday  vespers  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration as  president  at  Dartmouth 
College,  and  are  printed  as  they  were 
delivered  without  change  or  elabora- 
tion. The  sub-title  of  the  book  is 
"Counsels  to  College  Men,"  but  the 
addresses  may  be  read  with  profit  and 
interest  by  those  whose  college  days 
are  long  past. 

Although  these  addresses  were  de- 
livered at  Sunday  vespers,  they  are 
of  moral  rather  than  religious  sig- 
nificance. Further,  they  touch  upon 
modern,  living  topics.  They  are  an 
earnest  protest  against  vulgarity,  dis- 
play, moral  cowardice,  littleness,  They 
are  a  plea  for  simplicity,  honesty,  and 
steady  purpose.  "Personal  Powers"  is 
a  book  with  a  hundred  thoughts  in 
every  line;  it  cannot  be  read  hurriedly 
— nor  forgotten. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  so-called 
"self-made  men,"  and,  in  passing,  they 
have  too  often  out-Frankensteined 
Frankenstein — who  zealously  decry  a 
college  education  as  effeminating  and 
promoting  of  idleness.  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  these,  especially,  to  the 
last  four  essays  in  the  book,  which 
deal  with  "The  training  of  The  College 
Man."  Their  notion  of  the  college 
man's  ideal  may  be  altered. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  dignified, 
unostentatious  language  which  is 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Tucker,  and  to 
those  who,  like  the  reviewer,  have 
heard  most  of  these  discourses  de- 
livered, cannot  fail  to  bring  up  a  pic- 
ture of  the  earnest,  quiet  gentleman, 
speaking  with  rare  emphasis,  and  few 
gestures,    yet    with    such    power    that 
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twelve  hundred  college  boys  sit  mo- 
tionless. 

"A  clear  and  well-defined  act  never 
leaves  a  man  as  it  finds  him,"  says 
Dr.  Tucker.  The  same  sentiment  may 
be  expressed  of  this,  his  latest  book. 

Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 


"Something  About  Singlefoot.  Chap- 
ters in  the  Life  of  an  Oshkosh  Man." 
John  Hicks,  LL.  D.  Cockrane  Publish- 
ing Company. 

The  recent  suggestion  of  changing 
the  name  of  Oshkosh  has  aroused  a 
protest  from  the  entire  country.  The 
notoriety  of  limerick  and  jest  has  only 
served  to  make  this  little  Wisconsin 
city  better  known  than  any  of  its  size 
in  the  United  States,  and  its  peculiar 
name  has  been  the  advertising  agency 
of  its  lumber  business. 

Toward  a  new  book  on  Oshkosh  life 
the  same  humorous  and  widespread  in- 
terest is  aroused.  Mr.  Hicks,  in  "Some- 
thing About  Singlefoot,"  adds  some 
new  and  interesting  chapters,  not  only 
on  Oshkosh,  but  on  the  pioneer  life  of 
the  great  Northwest.  As  the  title  indi- 
cates, the  story  itself  is  a  bare  collec- 
tion of  incidents  centered  loosely  within 
the  lifespan  of  a  typical  Oshkosh  man. 
The  incidents,  however,  are  often  very 
unusual  and  striking,  and  the  reflection 
of  the  Civil  War  on  the  activity  of  the 
town  introduces  a  most  picturesque  de- 
scription of  northern  home  life  in  war 
times.  The  book  is  not  a  story  at  all ; 
as  a  narrative  it  smacks  of  the  crude- 
ness  of  the  pioneer  life  it  recalls,  and 
the  main  incidents  are  the  least  inter- 
esting. It  has  a  certain  real  value  in  its 
flood  of  incidental  reminiscences  expe- 
rienced by  a  man  who  lived  in  the  heart 
of  the  most  thrilling  episodes  and  evo- 
lutions of  the  last  half-century. 

Mr.  Hicks  has  dedicated  his  book  to 
"the  surviving  men  and  women  of  the 
pioneer  host  that  in  the  last  century 
went  into  the  great  Northwest  and 
wrought  a  powerful  empire  out  of  a 
wilderness" ;  but  the  book  will  interest 
those  of  the  South  and  East  as  well 
who  sent  their  sons  and  daughters  into 
the  West  and  who  saw  the  salvation  of 
the  great  republic. 


ROBERT  EMMET'S  WOOING 

The  story  takes  up  Robert  .Emmet, 
the  Irish  patriot,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years.  Many  people  in  Ireland 
at  that  time  believed  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  another  revolt,  and  urged  Em- 
met to  assume  the  leadership.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  and  his 
family  were  in  good  standing,  social 
and  financial,  and  subject  to  none  of 
the  evils  complained  of,  he  agreed  to 
lead  the  movement.  When  some  of  his 
unruly  followers  resorted  to  assassina- 
tion, he  at  once  abandoned  his  attempt, 
but  too  late  to  escape  blame  for  what 
had  occurred.  His  companions,  to 
avoid  prosecution  by  the  Government, 
fled  to  the  United  States,  and  he  him- 
self could  undoubtedly  have  effected 
his  escape,  but  for  his  desire  to  see  the 
girl  to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  and 
explain  his  course. 

Emmet's  trial  and  tragic  end  are 
matters  of  history ;  but  the  romance 
connected  with  his  life  is  not  so  well 
known.  The  girl  he  loved  was  Sarah 
Curran,  the  daughter  of  John  P.  Cur- 
fan,  an  eminent  barrister  and  orator. 
Although  Mr.  Curran  was  a  loyal  Irish- 
man, he  was  also  a  loyal  subject  of 
Great  Britain.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  revolt  was  justified,  and  strongly 
opposed  any  intimate  ties  with  Emmet, 
and  finally  compelled  his  daughter  to 
leave  her  home  when  he  learned  that 
she  had  plighted  her  troth  to  him. 

But  never,  in  life  or  in  fiction,  did 
lovers  display  a  greater  constancy  or 
persistence.  The  girl  was  willing  to 
sacrifice,  if  need  be,  her  home  and  her 
comfort  for  her  love,  even  after  it 
seemed  hopeless,  and  Emmet  proved 
his  willingness  to  sacrifice  his  life,  if 
need  be,  and  did  lose  his  life  in  an 
effort  to  return  and  explain  to  her  his 
situation,  with  a  view  to  justifying  his 
advances  under  such  dangerous  con- 
ditions. He  succeeded  in  seeing  her, 
and  giving  his  explanation — which  was 
not  at  all  required,  as  not  for  one 
moment  did  she  doubt  him — and  was 
captured   in   consequence. 

It  is  probable  that  he  was  convicted 
only  because  the  law  at  that  time  did 
not  permit  a  man  accused  of  crime  to 
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testify  on  his  trial.  His  speech,  ad- 
dressed to  his  judges,  might  have  pro- 
duced the  required  effect  upon  the 
jury,  had  he  been  allowed  to  address  it. 
The  political  career  and  tragic  end 
of  this  man,  who  lived  only  twenty- 
five  years,  and  particularly  his  trial  and 
his  own  address,  have  rendered  him  a 
character  of  note  in  history.  But  above 
all,  the  story  of  his  love  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  life  for  it  have  given  him  a 
dual  position  entitling  him  to  the 
world's  consideration — a  martyr  to  his 
duty  and  a  martyr  to  his  love. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  LUTHER 
TRANT 

To  the  reader  who  enjoys  a  tale  of 
mystery  the  "Achievements  of  Luther 
Trant,"  by  MacHarg-Balmer,  published 
by  Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  will 
prove  especially  interesting. 

It  is  unlike  the  ordinary  detective 
story,  in  that  the  hero  is  a  young  stu- 
dent of  psychology  who  has  employed 
the  results  of  his  experiments  in  the 
college  laboratory  as  a  means  for  the 
detection  of  crime.  The  cases  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  work  out  are  suffi- 
ciently baffling  to  satisfy  the  most  ex- 
acting lover  of  mystery,  and  the  de- 
nouement is  always  surprisingly  sim- 
ple. 

It  would  demand  a  very  credulous 
reader,  however,  to  accept  as  possible 
the  extraordinary  success  which  Trant 
meets  with  in  the  use  of  these  psycho- 
logical tests,  notwithstanding  that  the 
author  emphasizes  particularly  the 
truth  that  the  world  as  yet  is  vastly  ig- 
norant of  the  wonderful  power  which 
comes  from  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  even 
despite  the  fact  that  such  scientists  as 
Professor  Munsterberg  have  expressed 
their  convictions  that  favorable  results 
may  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  this 
knowledge. 

Moreover,  the  improbability  of  the 
story  increases  as  the  achievements 
continue,  until  in  the  two  last  adven- 
tures the  unreality  is  so  strikingly  ap- 
parent that  it  detracts  from  the  merits 
of  the  book. 


We  cannot  help  realizing  that  Trant 
has  fallen  from  the  role  of  the  psychol- 
ogy student  into  that  of  the  extraordi--. 
nary  detective,  and  although  the  mys- 
tery is  enhanced  and  the  climax  is  more 
startling,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
story  has  not  suffered  because  of  the 
change. 


JUST   BETWEEN   THEMSELVES 

A  light,  vivacious  novel  that  in  its 
characteristically  American  humor  com- 
pares favorably  with  anything  yet  pro- 
duced by  the  creator  of  "Susan  Clegg." 
It  is  the  tale  of  a  house-party  of  six 
bent  on  having  a  good  time  in  the  little 
German  town  of  Dichtenburg,  and  the 
trials  and  tribulations  that  befel  them 
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because  they  weren't  just  alike  in  their 
tastes  and  ways.  First  of  all,  it  is  a 
breezy  satire  on  the  little  troubles  of 
married  life  that  sometimes  seem  to 
hurt  a  good  deal  more  than  the  big 
troubles.  Secondly,  and  more  impor- 
tant, it  is  a  bright,  scintillating  love 
story. 


& 
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BOSTON    CHAMBER   OF    COMMERCE 

It  is  possible  that  Boston  may  be 
emancipated  from  the  smoke  nuisance 
even  before  the  contemplated  electri- 
fication of  the  steam  railroads  running 
into  this  city  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  abatement  of  this  nuisance  to  the 
lowest  possible  minimum  is  the  pur- 
pose of  a  bili  framed  by  the  fuel  supply 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce which  is  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  on  metropolitan 
improvements  of  the  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Court.  At  a  hearing  on  this 
measure  recently  held  at  the  State 
House  by  the  committee,  not  only  was 
there  little  opposition  to  the  bill,  but 
representatives  of  the  railroads  stated 
specifically  that  they  were  perfectly 
willing  to  comply  with  its  provisions, 
and  Representative  Montague,  who 
had  a  bill  of  his  own,  declared  his  will- 
ingness also  to  withdraw  it  in  favor  of 
the  Chamber's  measure. 

In  the  course  of  its  investigations  of 
the  smoke  problem  in  various  cities  the 
fuel  supply  committee  was  unable  to 
find  anywhere  a  law  which  was  capable 
of  enforcement  or  at  least  which  was 
being  enforced.  They  found  that 
Pittsburg,  Cleveland  and  Chicago  had 
earned  their  unenviable  reputation  as 
smoke  cities  in  spite  of  so-called  smoke 
laws  on  the  statute  books.  One  of  the 
advantages  claimed  for  the  bill  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  that 
it  is  capable  of  enforcement  as  well  as 
efficacious. 

The  committee  on  fuel  supply  does 
not  promise  that  by  this  bill  the  abso- 
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lute  elimination  of  smoke  will  be 
effected.  To  attempt  that  would  be 
in  its  opinion  to  attempt  the  impossible, 
for  so  long  as  coal  is  used  as  fuel  a 
certain  amount  of  smoke  is  bound  to 
be  emitted  into  the  atmosphere.  The 
committee  is- convinced,  however,  that 
the  smoke  nuisance  in  Boston  is  much 
worse  than  it  need  be  and  much  worse 
than  it  will  be  if  its  bill  is  enacted  into 
law. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Cham- 
ber's bill  which  have  not  before  ap- 
peared in  smoke  legislation  in  any  of 
the  States  are  a  classification  of  stacks 
according  to  the  inside  diameter  at  the 
top,  the  grading  of  smoke  in  accord- 
ance with  Ringelmann's  Smoke  Chart 
and  the  appointment  of  a  board  to 
serve  without  pay  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  not  only  to  see  that  the  law  is  en- 
forced, but  also  to  instruct  consumers 
and  aid  them  in  complying  with  its 
provisions.  Such  compliance  will  be 
of  no  less  advantage  to  the  consumer 
of  coal  than  to  the  public,  for  it  is  a 
well-known  scientific  fact  that  dense 
smoke  is  proof  of  wasted  coal  energy. 
One  trouble  with  the  present  law  gov- 
erning the  emission  of  smoke  in  Bos- 
ton is  that  in  prohibiting  the  emission 
of  smoke  it  defines  the  smoke  which 
shall  not  be  emitted  as  "dark,"  "dense 
gray"  or  "black."  These  terms  mean 
different  things  to  different  people; 
and  with  no  standard  of  comparison, 
they  are  obviously  of  little  or  no  sig- 
nificance. With  a  copy  of  Ringel- 
mann's Smoke  Chart  in  his  hand,  how- 
ever,   an    inspector    after    very    little 
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practice  can  tell  at  once  the  extent  to 
which  any  given  coal  burner  is  offend- 
ing against  the  law. 

Another  object  of  the  Chamber's 
bill  is  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for 
smoke  consumers  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  This  bill,  therefore, 
provides  a  method  by  which  all  coal 
users  may  be  brought  to  the  point  of 
maximum  economy  in  the  use  of  their 
fuel  gradually.  The  diminution  of 
smoke  is  to  extend  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  which  will  give  the 
offenders  ample  time  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  conditions  at  a  minimum 
of  expense.  The  committeee  is  con- 
fident that  at  the  end  of  three  years' 
time  if  a  consumer  is  burning  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  coal  intelligently  and  in 
reasonably  well  designed  furnaces,  he 
will  be  getting  the  most  out  of  his  coal 
and  the  public  in  turn  will  not  have 
any  just  cause  for  complaint. 


SOUTH  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 

The  Framingham  Board  of  Trade 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  the  town  in 
all  its  varied  interests,  for  making  the 
town  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
and  do  buriness,  to  make  it  more  beau- 
tiful and  to  promote  its  material  pros- 
perity by  securing  a  unity  of  purpose 
among  our  people.  We  gained  slowly 
but  surely  year  by  year,  until  the  close 
of  last  year,  when  we  reached  a  mem- 
bership of  an  even  two  hundred.  We 
then  thought  it  time  to  branch  out  and 
secure  more  commodious  quarters. 
This  we  did  by  leasing  three  rooms  in 
a  new  building,  one  for  the  secretary's 
office,  one  for  a  reading-room  and  an- 
other that  thrown  open  with  the  read- 
ing-room formed  an  audience-room 
that  comfortably  accommodates  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  To  properly  furnish 
these  the  members  "chipped  in"  a  little 
over  five  hundred  dollars  so  that  now 
when  our  friends  call  on  us  we  are  in 
no  way  ashamed  to  show  them  our 
home.  On  the  fifth  of  January  we  ded- 
icated these  rooms  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

Believing  that  it  is  proper  to  recog- 
nize the  success  of  our  own  industries, 


those  that  have  aided  in  the  building 
up  of  the  town,  on  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary last  the  Board  dedicated  Mr.  R.  H. 
Long's  new  shoe  factory,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  These  delightful 
occasions  with  the  added  charms  of 
our  new  rooms  has  caused  large  acces- 
sions to  our  number,  until  now  we  have 
a  membership  of  three  hundred  and 
sixteen.  Recently  our  wives  and 
daughters  have  organized  a  village  im- 
provement society,  auxiliary  to  the 
Board  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  us 
in  making  the  town  cleaner  and  more 
beautiful. 

That  the  Board  is  not  resting  upon 
it  laurels  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  recently  secured  a  new  en- 
terprise that  has  recently  purchased 
a  vacant  factory  and  will  soon  be  em- 
ploying a  force  of  seventy-five  men. 
We  have  also  just  completed  arrange- 
ments for  an  established  concern  that 
has  outgrown  its  present  quarters,  to 
come  here  and  build  a  new  factory  with 
100,000  feet  of  floor  space,  costing  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  em- 
ploying from  four  to  five  hundred  men. 
The  Board  has  other  little  schemes  in 
process  of  incubation  that  we  trust  will 
work  for  our  good. 

While  we  have  been  doing  these  little 
things  we  have  not  neglected  our  town 
affairs,  but  before  each  of  the  town 
meetings  held  since  January  1  we  have 
thoroughly  studied  and  discussed  each 
article  in  the  warrant;  the  members 
making  themselves  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  subjects  that  were  to  come  be- 
fore the  town,  thereby  securing  far 
more  intelligent  action  than  was  the 
case  when  the  business  took  its  chances 
in  the  mass  town  meeting  without  any 
careful  study  of  the  business  men  of  the 
town. 

EDGAR  POTTER,  Secretary. 


BOSTON— 1915 

Perhaps  most  important  in  the 
month's  events  of  Boston-1915  was  the 
publication  of  the  housing  committee 
report.  After  six  months'  investiga- 
tion, centered  in  four  blocks  of  the 
North  and  West  ends,  this  committee 
has  laid  bare  conditions  of  congestion 
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that  in  many  respects  rival  the  crowd- 
ing in  New  York's  East  Side.  The 
committee  believes  that  "a  gradual 
moving-out  process"  will  be  necessary 
before  these  sections  are  properly 
cleaned  up.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  tenement  evils  it  is  suggested 
that  new  legislation  is  necessary  which 
will  empower  some  body  with  au- 
thority of  housing  regulations  through- 
out the  entire  Metropolitan  district.  At 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
Boson-1915  will  establish  a  bureau, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  com- 
plaints of  bad  conditions,  investigate 
them,  and,  if  they  are  found  warranted, 
lay  them  before  the  proper  city  depart- 
ments. 


A  "Saner  Fourth"  committee  of  Bos- 
ton-1915  has  been  at  work  since  last 
August  compiling  figures  about  "our 
annual  sacrifice,"  and  bringing  them 
home  in  graphic  fashion  to  parents  and 
teachers'  associations,  civic  improve- 
ment associations,  labor  unions,  etc. 
Dr.  D.  D.  Scannell,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  ten 
surgeons,  has  preached  the  dangers  of 
the  old-fashioned  celebration  until  Bos- 
ton has  awakened  to  the  futility  of  the 
"hurrah  boys"  method  of  observing  In- 
dependence Day,  A  committee  of  150 
has  been  appointed  to  work  out  a  sane 
celebration  for  1910,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  city  government.  Historical 
pageants,  choral  singing,  organized 
sports  and  fireworks  along  the  Charles 
River  Basin  are  included  in  prelim- 
inary plans. 


New  Boston  is  the  title  of  a  monthly 
publication,  the  first  number  of  which 
was  published  on  April  30.  The  new 
magazine  will  follow  the  work  of  Bos- 
ton-1915,  and  keep  abreast  of  all  move- 
ments "for  developing  a  greater  and 
finer  city."  It  will  appear  in  regular 
magazine  style.  The  subscription  price 
is  $1  a  vear. 


BURLINGTON,   VT. 

Editor  New  England  Magazine 

Dear  Sir :   A  few  years  ago  Burling- 
ton enjoyed  a  series  of  musical  festi- 


vals, under  the  management  of  the 
gifted ,  and  enthusiastic  William  R. 
Chapman  of  New  York.  He  brought  a 
competent  orchestra  for  such  compo- 
sitions as  Gounod's  "Faust,"  Verdi's 
"Requiem,"  etc.,  with  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  singers,  Madam  Schu- 
mann-Heink  and  Campanari  being  of 
the  number. 

The  great  expense  prevented  the 
continuance  of  these  festivals,  much  to 
the  regret  of  the  music-loving  people  of 
our  city  and  state.  Now  that  Professor 
Larsen  has  organized  a  thoroughly 
competent  orchestra,  some  correspond- 
ence has  pasesd  between  Professor 
Chapman  and  Professor  Larsen,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  result  in  bringing  back 
to  us  these  occasions  when  no  public 
hall  or  theater  was  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  great  audiences.  The 
University  gymnasium  was  the  only 
room  that  would  hold  them. 

The  sessions  of  the  summer  school 
connected  with  the  University  will 
open  on  July  5,  to  continue  till  August 
12.  It  is  in  charge  of  Professors  Mes- 
senger, Thomas  and  Bassett. 

The  entire  city  of  Burlington  is  prac- 
tically a  park,  the  fences  having  been 
removed,  but  there  are  two  beautiful 
parks  on  the  lake  shore,  the  "Queen 
City"  and  "Hatches,"  and  back  from 
the  lake,  the  "Ethan  Allen,"  cdm- 
manding  some  of  the  most  charming 
views  in  all  New  England,  if  not  of  our 
whole  country. 

We  have  many  summer  tourists  and 
visitors,  but  would  have  many  more  if 
it  were  more  generally  known  that  we 
are  in  the  very  center  of  many  of  the 
most  interesting  scenic  and  historic  lo- 
calities in  all  New  England.  We  are  in 
easy  communication  with  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  Lake  George,  Saratoga,  Ausable 
Chasm,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  Anne  de 
Beaupre  and  the  shores  and  islands  of 
peerless  Lake  Champlain. 

Readers  of  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine are  of  the  sort  to  be  interested  in 
the  attractions  of  this  region. 

Yours  truly, 

JOSEPH  DANA  BARTLEY. 
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The  Return  of  the  Horse 

By  FREDERICK  W.  BURROWS 


SO  far  from  the  summer  of  1910 
witnessing  a  practical  abandon- 
ment of  the  horse  as  a  means  of 
locomotion,  as  was  so  glibly  prophe- 
sied by  serious  social  students  ten 
years  ago,  the  season  just  opening  is 
to  see  a  distinct  advance  in  the  popu- 
larity of  equestrian  exercise. 

Society  is  turning  with  renewed  in- 
terest to  her  old  favorite.  Not  for 
many  years  has  the  demand  for  well- 
bred  animals  been  so  keen  and  the 
prices  so  high. 

The  automobile  for  distance  and 
general  utility  purposes,  but  the  horse 
for  the  short  pleasure  ride,  is  the  new 
dictum. 

London  society  takes  its  morning 
constitutional  either  a-foot  or  on  horse- 
back. Upon  this  my  lady  depends  for 
the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion  and 
the  brightness  of  her  eye,  and  London 
society  girls,  as  a  rule,  prefer  the 
morning  canter  to  the  morning  walk. 
At  fashionable  summer  resorts  both  in 
America  and  abroad  more  horses  will 
be  seen  this  year  than  for  many 
seasons. 

Unlike  many  of  the  willful  decrees 
of  fashion,  this  movement  is  a  thor- 
oughly wholesome  one.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  automobile  is  losing 
favor :  there  will  be  more  cars  manu- 
factured and  a  greater  demand  for  them 
than  ever.  It  simply  means  that  the 
motor-car  is  finding  its  true  place  both 


for  pleasure  and  utility  and  that  place 
leaves  a  very  wide  margin  of  useful- 
ness for  the  horse. 

One  does  not  always  care  to  go  a 
great  distance  or  at  high  speed.  The 
speeding  automobile  in  the  public 
park  is  a  public  nuisance.  But  creep- 
ing along  at  a  snail's  pace  while  the 
chauffeur  is  doing  all  kinds  of  things 
to  keep  a  sixty-horse  power  motor 
within  the  bounds  of  public  safety,  is 
anything  but  a  pleasurable  experience, 
and  even  if  the  course  be  clear,  the  spin 
is  not  comparable  with  the  canter  as 
a  physical  and  mental  tonic.  For  the 
park  or  for  exercise,  the  motor  is  no 
more  the  equal  of  the  horse  than  the 
horse  is  the  equal  of  the  motor  fori 
speed  and  distance. 

You  cannot  jump  a  fence  with  an 
automobile — that  is,  not  handily,  and 
a  horse  killing  himself  under  the  lash 
before  a  heavy  load  is  as  Unutilitarian 
as  it  is  a  barbarous  spectacle.  An  au- 
tomobile in  a  mossy  forest  bridle-path 
is  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  horse  on 
a  Glidden  tour. 

Motor  enthusiasm  is  just  as  sane  as 
any  other  enthusiasm,  and  quite  com- 
prehensible, but  to  return  one's  affec- 
tion with  intelligent  appreciation  is  a 
trick  which  the  gasoline  engine  can- 
not turn.  I  have  seen  men  put  their 
hands  affectionately  on  the  hood  that 
covers  a  throbbing  six-cylinder,  but  it 
does  not  arch  under  the  stroke  like  the 
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Fast  friends 


glossy  neck  of  a  favorite  mount,  nor 
do  two  big,  soft,  shining  eyes  look  into 
yours.  There  is  no  proud  mane  to  toss 
or  feet  to  prance  at  a  snatch  of  martial 
music  by  the  way ;  no  urge  of  powerful 
haunches  when  the  way  levels  off  finely 
for  a  bit  of  a  run ;  there  is  no  will  to 
meet  will  or  spirit  to  respond  to  spirit. 
There  is  the  throttle  and  the  wheel  and 
the  road  and  the  rhythm  of  the  engine, 
a  sense  of  power  and  a  consciousness 
of  speed,  and  we  are  glad  to  recognize 
their  charm,  but  they  do  not  monopo- 


lize all  the  pleasure  of  motion.  And 
so,  while  the  automobile  conies  steadily 
and  irresistibly  into  its  own,  the  horse 
stays  with  us. 

If  this  were  not  true,  the  loss  by  this 
great,  modern  invention  would  almost 
have  equalled  the  gain.  The  horse  is, 
perhaps,  the  very  acme  of  animal  de- 
velopment. In  no  other  creature  out- 
side of  humanity  are  nerves  so  finely 
tempered  or  strength  embodied  in  so 
much  beauty  of  form.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to    learn    that    Cornell    University   has 
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purchased  a  fine  hackney  stallion  so  as 
to  experiment  in  the  improvement  of 
the  horse  of  that  type.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  learn  that  last  year's  experiment  at 
Readville  of  racing  without  public 
betting  was  so  successful  as  to  insure 
the  repetition  this  year  of  that  great 
track  event  which  aroused  so  much  in- 
terest among  horsemen  last  year.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  learn  that  the  Canadian 
National  and  Military  Horse  Show  at 
Toronto  this  spring  broke  its  own 
record  for  entries,  attendance  and  all- 
around  success. 

Willingly  or  unwillingly,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  rebelliously,  compla- 
cently, indifferently  or  eagerly,  we  are 
all  slaves  to  fashion.  It  would  be  quite 
possible  for  fashion  to  decree  the  prac- 
tical extinction  of  the  horse.  But 
fashion  is  itself  a  most  obedient  ser- 
vant— to  what? — to  the  movements  of 
the  public  mind  and  interest  that  it  is 
often  the  first  to  catch.  Fashion  to- 
day decrees  the  continued  reign  of 
the  horse.  The  well  turned  out  carri- 
'  age  is  still  the  acme  of  fashionable  per- 
fection. But  fashion  so  wills  because 
of  a  strong  and  abiding  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  horse  in  the  popular  heart, 
that  was  growing  a  little  restive  under 
his  rapid  disappearance  from  the 
boulevards  and  parkways. 

In  many  respects  the  automobile  is  a 
more  democratic  vehicle  than  the  horse 
and  carriage,  but  in  other  respects  not. 
The  automobile  is  a  greater  social 
leveller  than  the  horse.     On  the  other 


hand,  a  man  may  keep  a  horse  who 
cannot  keep  a  car.  The  farmer  can 
raise  his  own  horse  and  his  farm  can 
supply  the  grain  and  pasturage  for  its 
support.  He  cannot  make  his  own 
automobile  or  supply  his  own  gasoline. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  in  which  the 
forces  leading  toward  a  more  perfect 
democracy  are  the  dominant  forces. 
With  the  horse  and  the  automobile  it 
shall  be,  as  with  all  other  adjuncts  of 
civilization :  each  shall  find  its  place 
according  to  the  extent  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  subserves  the  common  good 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Fashion, 
in  this  as  in  other  things,  is  but  the 
servant  of  that  democracy  which  it 
sometimes   affects   to   despise. 

Vitally  dependent  upon  the  destiny 
of  the  horse  is  that  of  the  carriage  in- 
dustry, one  of  the  great  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country,  with  plants 
that  have  cost  millions  and  skilled 
labor  that  is  the  development  of  sev- 
eral generations  of  apprenticeship. 
This  industry  was  strongly  intrenched 
in  New  England,  where  it  was  the  main 
support  of  a  number  of  communities. 
Some  of  these  factories  are  now  manu- 
facturing automobile  bodies.  Others 
are  entirely  closed,  while  the  ware- 
houses, for  the  past  few  seasons,  have 
been  full  of  second-hand  vehicles  for 
which  there  has  been  little  demand. 

The  reports  this  season  indicate  a 
very  brisk  movement  in  the  trade,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
closed  factories  will  be  reopened. 


PLATO 

By  CHARLOTTE   W.   THURSTON 

A  bending  grass-blade  in  the  rippling  green ; 

Yet  from  their  course  the  lordly  light-rays  swerve, 
Pulsing  their  miles  and   million  miles  of  sheen, 

Striking  on   that   frail    curve. 

Adown  the  beach  the  yielding  sand-grains  slide ; 

Yet  those  green  thunderous  masses,  tower  on  tower 
Hurled  by  the  Titan  shoulder  of  the  Tide, 

Shatter  before  their  power. 

A  man — a  mortal  of  mere  mortal  birth — 
Haunting  of  yore  the  groves  of  Academe; 

Yet  here  to-day  across  New  England  earth 
Echoes  the  master's  dream. 


The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 


By  WILLIAM  T.  ATWOOD 


THERE  are  few  who  would  have 
the  hardihood  to  question  the 
pre-eminence  of  America  in  the 
field  of  innovation;  there  are  fewer  still 
who  would  question  the  fact  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  men  whose  in- 
genuity has  developed  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  country  through  inven- 
tion and  through  physical  and  chemical 
discovery  have  been  New  Englanders. 
Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  New 
England  mind,  until  very  recently,  has 
tenaciously  clung  to  the  hide-bound 
prejudice  that  medicine,  law,  and 
theology  are  the  only  branches  of 
human  knowledge  worthy  of  extended 
and    specialized    study 

Taking  this  prejudice  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  first  school  for  the  study  of  sub- 
jects outside  the  time-honored  trio  be- 
fore mentioned  should  be  established 
in  conservative  Boston.  However, 
William  Barton  Rogers,  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Virginia,  after  many 
years  of  consideration,  decided  that 
Boston  was  the  city  best  suited  for  such 
a  school,  and  in  1853  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship and  came  here  to  carry  out 
his  project. 

"I  have  felt  persuaded,"  he  wrote, 
some  years  before,  "that  of  all  places 
in  the  world,  it  was  the  one  most 
certain  to  derive  the  highest  benefits 
from  a  Polytechnic  Institution.  The 
occupations  and  interests  of  the  great 
mass  of  people  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  applications  of  physical 
science  and  their  quick  intelligence  has 
already  impressed  them  with  just  ideas 
of  the  value  of  scientific  teaching  in 
their  daily  pursuits." 

vSeven  years  after  his  arrival  in  Bos- 
ton, he  petitioned  the  legislature  for 
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the  land  on  which  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Rogers  and  Walker  Halls 
now  stand.  The  following  year  the 
land  asked  for  was  granted  together 
with  a  charter  establishing  the  school 
as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more  inaus- 
picious time  for  the  founding  of  a 
school  than  1861.  The  war  which  was 
to  cost  the  country  so  much  in  gold 
and  blood  had  begun,  the  levies  of 
young  men  for  the  army  were  soon  to 
begin,  money  was  scarce,  the  whole 
country  was  war-mad,  as  countries  al- 
ways are  in  time  of  war,  and  those  who 
suddenly  discovered  that  they  had  lost 
their  teeth  just  before  drafting  time, 
were  too  busy  cheering  the  boys  at  the 
front  to  have  much  time  for  studying. 

In  spite  of  these  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, Rogers  opened  his  school 
on  February  20,  1865.  The  enrollment 
was  fifteen. 

From  this  little  group  of  students 
the  present  institution  with  its  fifteen 
hundred  undergraduates  sprung.  Of 
the  original  class  of  '68  there  are  eight 
yet  living,  all  holding  positions  of  trust 
and  importance. 

The  new  school  proved  its  worth  and 
the  enrollment  increased  rapidly,  its 
growth  being  due  no  less  to  the  zeal 
and  ability  of  President  Rogers  than 
to  the  value  of  the  institution  in 
fitting  men  for  the  important  func- 
tions of  a  complicated  and  mechanical 
age. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  such 
men  as  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard  and  many 
other  notable  educators  were  associ- 
ated with  the  Institute  of  Technology 
in  its  early  days  of  existence. 

President  Rogers  died  while  address- 
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ing  the  class  of  '82  at  the  time  of  its 
graduation. 

The  most  famous  name  in  Technol- 
ogy history,  after  that  of  Rogers,  is 
Francis  Amasa  Walker.  President 
Walker  was  inaugurated  in  1881,  and 
may  well  be  called  the  second  founder 
of  the  Institute.  Unlike  Rogers,  he 
was  not  a  scientist,  but  he  proved  him- 
self an  administrator  of  rare  ability. 
Walker  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst, 
and  before  his  appointment  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Technology,  had  held  a  pro- 


fessorship of  Political  Economy  in  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale. 
"From  a  struggling  technical  school, 
the  Institute  grew  into  a  great  scien- 
tific university"  during  his  able  ad- 
ministration. 

At  his  death  in  1897,  he  left  a  uni- 
versity of  twelve  hundred  students 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  instruc- 
tors. "His  courage,  energy,  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  aggressive  endorsement  of 
the  Institute's  plan  of  education,  were 
the  main  elements  in  its  successful  de- 
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velopment.  The  spirit  of  Technology 
to-day  is  in  a  large  measure  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  President  Walker." 

In  1909  Professor  Richard  C.  Mac- 
laurin,  of  the  Physics  Department  of 
Columbia,  was  inaugurated  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute.  Even  in  the 
short  time  that  he  has  held  office,  his 
ability  and  fitness  for  the  position  he 
holds  has  been  demonstrated. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology    is    to-day    the    recognized 


With  such  growth  the  life  of  the  un- 
dergraduate has,  of  course,  become 
more  complex,  and  his  work  and  social 
life  has  grown  far  different  from  what 
it  was  when  the  institution  was  estab- 
lished. Technology,  however,  was 
never  a  lazy-man's  school.  It  was,  and 
is,  what  Dr.  Maclaurin  calls  "a  do-it- 
yourself"  school.  It  was  the  first  insti- 
tution to  require  its  students  to  per- 
form their  own  physical  and  chemical 
experiments.     The  common  method  of 


Rogers  haix 


head  of  technical  schools.  The  clear 
sightedness  of  its  founder  in  choosing 
Boston  as  the  site  of  his  experiment,  is 
conclusively  proved.  From  fifteen 
students,  the  enrollment  has  increased 
to  fifteen  hundred,  distributed  through 
fourteen  courses.  The  institution  has 
long  since  outgrown  the  tract  origin- 
ally given  it,  and  splendidly  equipped 
engineering  buildings  are  now  located 
in  Trinity  Place. 


instruction  in  those  branches  taking, 
at  that  time,  the  form  of  lectures  with 
occasional  experiments  by  the  instruc- 
tor. The  universal  acceptance  of  this 
method  to-day  shows  how  correct  was 
President  Rogers'  idea.  The  value  of 
practical  experience  has  been  empha- 
sized no  less  than  that  of  theoretical 
knowledge.  This  method  necessitates 
the  use  of  large  quantities  of  expen- 
sive machinery  and  costly  scientific  in- 
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struments — a  fact  which  makes  the 
rapid  growth  of  Technology  the  more 
remarkable.  One  can  readily  see  that 
in  such  a  school  a  close  application  to 
work  is  a  first  requisite,  and  a  much 
longer  school  day  than  is  usual  in  col- 
leges and  universities  a  necessity.  For- 
tunately, most  men  who  enter  Tech- 
nology bring  their  interest  in  their 
work  with  them,  and  not  a  few  as 
graduates  of  colleges  have  minds  ma- 
tured enough  to  appreciate  the  value 


The  thoroughness  of  detail  with 
which  these  courses  are  taught,  and  the 
strict  application  which  is  necessary 
to  their  mastery  will,  perhaps,  be 
shown  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
booklet  published  by  the  institution, 
entitled  "Concerning  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology."  This 
extract  concerns  the  subject  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

"Broadly  speaking,  civil  engineering 
may    now    be    divided    into    structural 


Technology  Union 


of  work  and  be  willing  to  forego  some 
of  the  idleness  and  social  pleasures  at- 
tendant on  academic  life.  There  are 
fourteen  different  courses  now  open 
to  the  student,  namely :  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining 
Engineering  and  Metallurgy,  Architec- 
ture, Chemistry,  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, Biology,  Physics,  General  Studies, 
Chemical  Engineering,  Sanitary  En- 
gineering, Geology,  Naval  Architec- 
ture, and  Electro  Chemistry. 


engineering,  railroad  engineering,  sani- 
tary engineering,  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing, and  topographical  engineering,  and 
each  of  these  separate  departments  is 
so  extensive  that  the  practitioner  must 
choose  one  of  them  as  his  specialty. 
Thus  the  railroad  engineer  may  know 
little  about  sanitary  engineering  and 
vice   versa. 

"The  necessary  training  for  the  prac- 
tice of  any  of  these  branches  of  en- 
gineering   must    include    a    thorough 
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study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
several  sciences  and  of  mathematics 
and  mechanics,  and  also  a  study  of  the 
technical  applications  of  these  subjects 
and  of  the  properties  of  the  materials 
of  construction.  The  engineer,  also, 
should  do  more  than  make  himself  a 
merely  technical  advisor,  and  should 
broaden  himself  outside  of  the  tech- 
nical limits  of  his  profession.  More 
important  than  the  question  how  a 
bridge  shall  be  built  is  the  question 
whether  it  shall  be  built  at  all.  More 
important  than  the  question  how  a 
railroad  shall  be  located  are  the  ques- 
tions whether  it  shall  be  built  and 
where  it  shall  be  located.  If  the  en- 
gineer is  to  attain  the  highest  success, 
he  should  qualify  himself  to  answer 
questions  such  as  these,  which  depend 
upon  economic,  sociological,  admin- 
istrative, and  perhaps  legal  considera- 
tions. 

"The  course  of  Civil  Engineering  at 
the  Institute  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  such  a  foundation  in  the  gen- 
eral scientific  branches  and  in  their 
technical  application  as  will  equip  him 
for  the  civil  engineering  profession.  In 
addition  to  work  in  the  class-room, 
there   is   much   work   in   the   drawing- 


room  and  in  the  field.  The  work  of 
a  civil  engineer  is  largely  out  of  doors, 
and  a  training  in  the  art  of  surveying 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to 
engage  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

"The  civil  engineer  should  be  a  good 
draughtsman,  for  his  first  work  in  the 
profession  is  likely  to  be  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. For  this  reason  a  training 
in  drawing  and  design  is  given  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  curriculum. 

"The  civil  engineer  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  mathematics  and 
mechanics  and  must  be  able  to  use 
them  as  a  tool  in  the  solution  of  en- 
gineering problems.  He  should  there- 
fore have  a  taste  for  those  subjects  and 
should  enjoy  applying  them  to  practi- 
cal problems. 

"Besides  being  trained  in  science  and 
its  application,  the  civil  engineer,  in 
order  to  be  successful,  must  possess 
common  sense  and  gumption.  That  is 
to  say,  he  must  be  able  to  perceive  the 
true  relation  of  things,  he  must  see  the 
proper  data  for  his  problems,  and  he 
must  have  the  vision  which  will  enable 
him  to  apply  scientific  principles 
properly. 
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"The  opportunities  in  the  profes- 
sion are  large,  and  are  increasing- 
daily;  and  any  student  who  goes 
through  the  course  with  credit,  so 
that  his  teachers  can  recommend  him, 
will  be  almost  sure,  after  graduating, 
of  finding  ample  opportunity  to  apply 
his  knowledge." 

The  above  description  is  a  revelation 
to  the  layman  of  the  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  subjects  indirectly  bearing 
upon  a  profession  which  are  necessary 
to  its  mastery. 

But  lest  it  should  seem  that  in  their 
pursuit  of  knowledge  the  student  of 
Technology  imitate  those  gloomy 
book-worms  of  antiquity  who  delved 
among  the  musty  tomes  with  pedantic 
zeal  until  untimely  death  overtook 
them,  a  word  should  be  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  social  side  of  the  institution. 

The  Union,  which  was  opened  in 
the   September   of    1908,   is   the   social 


centre  of  the  Institute's  fifteen  hun- 
dred students.  Here  is  a  commodious 
lounging  room,  library  and  card  room. 
In  the  basement  is  a  large  dining  room 
seating  over  three  hundred.  The  value 
of  such  a  place,  especially  to  the  en- 
tering class,  can  be  readily  seen.  Not 
only  is  it  an  excellent  place  for  them 
to  meet  the  members  of  the  upper 
classes,  but  it  keeps  many  a  new  man 
away  from  the  resorts  to  which  he 
would  be  too  likely  to  drift,  especially 
if  he  has  been  bred  in  a  small  town  and 
is  unused  to  city  life.  In  the  Union 
are  held  the  Friday  Night  Entertain- 
ments, and  many  irregular  gatherings 
make  it  the  institution's  most  valuable 
promoter  of  school  spirit. 

Over  fifteen  fraternities  with  an  en- 
rollment of  more  than  three  hundred 
members  form  another  important 
branch  of  the  social  life  of  the  insti- 
tution.    Most  of    them    own    chapter 
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houses  situated  in  the  near-by  resi- 
dence streets.  Fraternities  were  in- 
troduced into  Technology  in  1873. 

Several  clubs  of  a  more  or  less  secret 
nature  have  also  been  established. 

The  four  musical  clubs  are  too  well 
known  in  Boston  to  need  more  than 
passing  mention. 

In  1895  the  Institute  branch  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  established  and  its 
receptions  and  Sunday  evening  meet- 
ings in  the  Union  are  among  the 
pleasant  social  events  of  the  Institute. 
The  Association  has  a  president  elected 
by  and  from  the  student  body,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  graduate  sec- 
retary. The  present  incumbent  of  the 
secretaryship  is  Mr.  J.  K.  Mason,  a 
man  of  much  experience  in  this  kind 
of  work,  who  by  his  earnest  enthusiasm 
and  example  is  doing  much  to  increase 
his  society  membership. 


The  student  publications  are  "The 
Technique,"  a  vear  book  published 
since  1885,  and  the  "Daily  Tech,"  a 
most  creditable  newspaper.  The  De- 
partment of  Architecture,  which  is  the 
oldest  and  largest  architectural  school, 
issues  the  "Architectural  Record,"  a 
paper  which  ranks  favorably  with  any 
paper  of  its  kind  published  in  the 
country.  "The  Technology  Review" 
is  a  quarterly  publication,  published  by 
the  alumni.  Numerous  other  pam- 
phlets are  issued  as  occasion  suggests. 

The  athletic  situation  which  is  so 
important  a  phase  of  modern  collegiate 
life  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  For  the 
following  statement  of  the  athletic 
situation  at  Technology  we  are  in- 
debted to  Major  Briggs,  the  graduate 
athletic  advisor.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
regard  as  authoritative. 

"The  athletic  side  of  life  at  the  In- 
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jstitute  has  been  followed,  until  within 
la  few  years,  only  by  enthusiasts. 

There  was  a  baseball  nine  in  about 
:  1875  to  1876,  which  was  composed 
I  mainly  of  Technology  men,  and  a  foot- 
I  ball  team  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7o's 
I  and  early  8o's.  'Varsity  football  was 
(abandoned    in    1901    and    baseball    in 

1897. 

Track  athletics  were  started  about 
1879  and  have  since  been  the  main 
feature  of  Institute  athletic  life. 

The  Institute  now  holds  three  New 
England  Intercollegiate  records,  and 
won  the  championship  in   1894. 

Hare  and  Hounds  and  Cross-Country 
work  have  been  popular  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  about  five  or  six 
years  ago  a  partition  was  made  by 
which  the  Cross-Country  work  comes 
more  directly  in  connection  with  track 
work,  and  the  Hare  and  Hounds  men 
indulge  in  short  slow  runs  almost  every 
Saturday  during  the  school  year. 

The  Cross-Country  team  have  been 
very  successful,  having  come  in  second 


to  Cornell  the  last  two  years  in  the 
Intercollegiate  competition. 

Hockey  and  Basketball  have  existed 
since  1899  and  1900  respectively,  with- 
varying  results. 

In  Lawn  Tennis  the  Institute  has 
always  made  a  good  showing,  and  in 
the  New  England  Intercollegiate 
Association  Championship,  has  six 
points  of  the  eight  necessary  to  win 
the  permanent  possession  of  the  cup. 

Fencing  and  Golf  have  also  been  fol- 
lowed,  but  erratically. 

This  year  a  Crew  has  been  started 
and  promises  very  well  for  the  future. 

The  Institute  has  always  been  strong 
in  Relay  Racing  at  the  B.  A.  A.  games 
particularly,  and  have  run  within  a 
second  of  the  record  time. 

A  Gymnasium  team  has  been  devel- 
oped during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  M.  I.  T. 
athletics,  however,  is  "Field  Day," 
which  takes  place,  usually,  on  the  first 
Friday  in  November;  it  was  insti- 
tuted to  decide  the  rivalry  between  the 
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freshman  and  sophomore  classes,  sup- 
planting the  old  cane  rush,  in  1901. 
There  is  a  football  game,  a  relay-race, 
teams  of  twelve  men  each, — each  man 


runnme 


one-eighth  of  a  mile — and 
three  heats  of  tug-of-war,  with  twenty- 
five  men  on  each  side.  This  latter  has 
developed  into  really  the  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  day,  and  the  vary- 
ing success  of  the  pull  by  the  contest- 
ants are  shown  by  a  plummet  pendant 
from  the  centre  of  the  rope,  and  creates 
intense    excitement. 

The  late  Samuel  Cabot,  a  member 
of  the  Corporation,  donated  a  magnifi- 
cent Tiffany  silver  cup,  on  which  is 
inscribed  (within  small  wreathes)  the 
"year"  of  the  winning  class. 

In  1906,  the  class  of  1881  erected  at 
Technology  Field  a  "twenty-five  year 
Memorial"  entrance  gate,  above  which 
is  a  bronze  tablet,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion : 


Not  the  quarry  but  the  chase 
Not  the  laurel  but  the  race 
Not  the  hazard  but  the  play 
Make   me — Lord — enjoy   alway  ! 

Neither  the  Corporation  or  Faculty 
looked  very  favorably  on  athletics 
until  the  organization  (Jan.  1,  1898)  of 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Athletics 
(consisting  of  four  alumni  and  three 
under-graduates),  who  have  entire 
supervision  and  control  over  all  ath- 
letic affairs.  The  Corporation  and 
Faculty  both  have  strenuously  avoided 
any  interference  with  the  work  of  this 
body,  but  it  has  administered  the 
athletics  with  such  good  results  that 
to-day  both  are  sincerely  and  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  athletic 
affairs  and  aid  actively  and  morally  in 
furthering  the  policies  developed. 

The  constitution  of  the  Advisory 
Council   on   Athletics   and   its   policies 
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have  been  since  copied  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  almost  all  the  leading 
colleges  of  the  country." 

The  position  of  a  technical  institute 
is  unique  in  that  it  is  under  necessity 
to  keep  its  equipment  of  brains  and 
apparatus  more  closely  up-to-date  than 
an  institution  of  learning  covering  the 
more  general  field  of  learning  usually 
described  as   academic. 

While  the  classics  are  pretty  likely 
to  remain  classics,  and  while  a  revised 
Greek  or  Latin  grammar  is  an  improba- 
bility, our  most  perfect  machinery  and 
nicest  instruments,  will  within  a  decade 
be  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap  or 
museum.  New  and  more  complex 
ways  of  living  will  necessitate  now  un- 


dreamed-of improvements  in  transpor- 
tation, sanitation,  in  architecture,  in 
chemical  and  bacteriological  research. 
New  forces  will  be  discovered  and  old 
forces  will  be  developed.  It  is  to  meet 
the  demand  which  the  future  is  al- 
ready making  that  men  are  being 
trained  in  technical  schools — that  they 
may  be  able  to  meet  intelligently  the 
unknown  conditions  with  which  they 
must  cope.  If  the  ideal  state  which 
philosophers  from  Plato  to  Bellamy 
have  dreamed  of  is  to  be  realized,  it 
must  be  realized  by  students  rather 
than  statesmen,  and  in  the  campaign 
which  shall  accomplish  it,  the  engineer- 
ing corps  will  be  composed  of  civil  and 
not  military  engineers. 


By  courtesy  of  "  Technique  " 

Principals  of  this  Tech  show,  "The  Queen  of  the  Cannibal  Isles ': 


Jones'  Nose 


Saving  a  State's  Mountains 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  PLAN  OF  PUBLIC  RESERVATIONS 


By  CHARLES  G.  FAIRMAN 


THE  creation  of  public  reserva- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  important  movements 
of  the  time  in  its  relation  to  the  general 
public  welfare,  and  particularly  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  enjoyment  of 
outdoor  life  by  the  millions.  Two  main 
factors  have  operated  to  cause  such 
reservations  to  be  established :  the  de- 
structive effect  of  commercial  activities 
upon  natural  scenery,  and  the  tendency 
to  create  large  landed  estates  similar  to 
those  of  England,  closing  the  more  at- 
tractive stretches  of  the  landscape  to 
the  public.  In  some  instances  many 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  acquired 
by  multimillionaires  for  single  estates, 
and  with  a  tendency  to  mass  such 
estates  together  a  natural  concern 
arises  lest  the  choice  scenery  and  recre- 
ation facilities  of  certain  sections  shall 
be  monopolized  by  a  few.  Therefore 
the  example  of  the  well-to-do  in  seek- 
ing the  country  not  only  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  beautiful  private 
estates,  but  has  brought  about  by  per- 
fectly natural  means  a  movement  to 
secure  desirable  tracts  for  public  use, 
controlled  permanently  by  the  State, 
406 


affording  one  further  example  of  public 
enterprise  following  upon  private  initia- 
tive. Only  a  few  States  have  engaged 
in  this  work  as  yet  to  any  extent,  but 
their  number  is  sure  to  increase. 

A  most  interesting  example  in  this 
connection  is  the  movement  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  save  the  State's  mountains. 
One  of  the  first  States  to  discover  that 
the  creation  of  many  private  estates  is 
attended  with  disadvantages,  it  became 
a  pioneer  in  taking  steps  to  overcome 
these  drawbacks  and  secure  to  the, 
people  the  enjoyment  and  uplift  which 
are  afforded  by  remarkable  scenic 
treasures  within  the  boundaries  of  that 
Commonwealth.  In  its  campaign  to 
acquire  its  mountain  tops  for  the  people 
and  join  them  in  a  great  park  system 
to  be  connected  by  State  highways, 
Massachusetts  is  setting  an  interesting 
example  to  other  States.  No  other 
State  has  gone  about  this  work  in  such 
a  systematic  and  comprehensive  way. 

Massachusetts  now  has  a  chain  of 
mountain  parks  stretching  from  Mt. 
Ann  in  Gloucester  to  Mt.  Everett  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State. 
Some    of   these,    including   such    well- 
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known  peaks  as  Greylock,  Tom  and 
Wachusett,  are  State  reservations 
proper.  Others,  like  the  Blue  Hills, 
south  of  Boston,  are  included  in  the 
Metropolitan  Park  System,  established 
by  means  of  State  loans  to  be  repaid 
from  sinking  funds  made  up  of  annual 
payments  by  39  cities  and  towns  of 
Greater  Boston.  Still  others  are  main- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  people  by 
various  corporate  bodies.  Thus  while 
the  mountain  reservations  of  the  State 
have  not  as  yet  been  placed  on  a  uni- 
form basis,  all  are  maintained  with  the 
primary  object  of  guarding  their  scenic 
beauties  from  spoliation  and  keeping 
them  accessible  to  the  public.  The  im- 
portance of  this  work  in  its  effect  upon 
all  the  interests  of  the  State,  is  becom- 
ing more  important  as  time  passes. 

The  esthetic  motive  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  inception  of  this 
movement.  Connected  with  this  was  a 
regard  for  the  historic  and  a  desire  to 


provide  means  of  recreation  for  the 
people.  Promotion  of  forestry  and  pro- 
tection of  game,  treated  as  minor  con- 
siderations at  the  outset,  received 
greater  attention  as  the  campaign 
progressed.  Repeatedly  denounced  and 
ridiculed  by  persons  who  could  see  no 
good  in  investing  the  people's  money 
in  rocky  cliffs  and  steep  mountain  sides, 
the  work  thus  begun  has  grown  and 
broadened  and  is  destined  to  be  of  the 
highest  economic  value. 

Out  of  it  there  promises  to  come  a 
general  plan  for  the  beautification  of 
the  whole  State,  along  with  many  civic 
and  social  benefits.  Numerous  influ- 
ences are  at  work  to  subserve  this  end. 
The  Metropolitan  Park  System  is  a 
splendid  beginning  in  the  making  of  a 
"State  Beautiful,"  and  this  is  supple- 
mented in  an  important  way  by  the 
large  parks  established  by  Boston, 
Lynn,  Worcester,  Springfield,  and  other 
cities  of  the  Bay  State.     Besides   the 


View  oe  Easthampton,  from  Whiting  Peak,  Mount  Tom  reservation 
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various  parks — urban,  riparian,  wood- 
land, mountain  and  seashore — there  are 
to  be  considered  numerous  tracts  that  are 
being  acquired  by  the  State  forester; 
the  extensive  holdings  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  and  Sewerage  Commission, 
which  are  being  utilized  for  afforesta- 
tion, and  the  rifle  ranges,  grounds  of 
public  institutions  and  other  lands 
under  public  control.  When  treated 
according  to  a  definite  plan  these  prop- 
erties afford  an  opportunity  to  do  much 
toward  making  the  State  an  example  in 
respect  to  landscape  attractions.  In 
this  scheme  of  beautification  based  on 
economic  improvements  the  system  of 
mountain  parks,  to  be  bound  together 
with  State  highways,  forms  a  feature 
of  great  and  lasting  prominence.  In 
preserving  the  face  of  nature  from  per- 
manent disfigurement  by  lumbermen 
and  quarriers,  clothing  the  eminences 
and  slopes  with  forests  and  conserving 
the  ponds  and  streams,  the  general 
prospect,  as  viewed  from  a  car  window, 
highway  or  piazza,  is  vastly  improved 
over  the  conditions  that  must  obtain 
from  a  policy  of  neglect.  Quite  as  im- 
portant is  the  assurance  that  the  mag- 
nificent outlook  from  such  an  eleva- 
tion as  Greylock  or  Tom  shall  be  avail- 
able for  all  time  to  the  public. 

Compared  to  its  total  area,  Massa- 
chusetts has  become,  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  State  in  the  union, 
a  community  of  "landed  gentry."  This 
is  true  especially  of  the  North  Shore, 
where  President  Taft's  summer  home 
is  located,  and  of  Central  and  Southern 
Berkshire.  In  the  former  section  the 
shore  lands  of  Beverly,  Manchester  and 
Magnolia  and  the  valley  of  the  Ipswich, 
and  in  the  latter  instance  the  towns  of 
Lenox  and  Stockbridge,  are  very 
largely  given  up  to  private  estates.  In 
a  somewhat  less  degree  the  same  is 
true  of  the  South  Shore  and  other 
localities  that  might  be  mentioned.  In 
this  way  the  general  public  is  being 
barred  from  the  enjoyment  of  some  of 
the  choicest  scenery  in  the  State.  Any 
attempt  to  create  extensive  parks  in  the 
sections  that  have  been  so  much 
sought  for  summer  homes  would  nec- 
essarily  be   difficult   and   expensive   in 


its  realization.  But  the  establishment 
of  mountain  parks  has  been  relatively 
easy,  the  hardest  task  being  to  con- 
vince legislators  and  taxpayers  of  the 
wisdom   of   the   plan. 

Hitherto  the  higher  elevations  have 
been  little  in  demand  for  summer 
homes  for  the  wealthy,  because  of  the 
trouble  and  exertion  required  to  get 
to  them.  In  the  few  cases  where  sum- 
mer hotels  have  been  built  on  moun- 
tain tops,  the  ventures  generally  have 
proved  unprofitable.  There  is  a  pros- 
pect, however,  that  conditions  will  be 
very  different  in  years  to  come.  Al- 
ready excellent  automobile  roads  have 
been  built  up  the  sides  of  a  number  of 
the  most  prominent  eminences  in  the 
state.  And  more  than  all  else,  the 
aeroplane  and  other  contrivances  for 
navigating  the  air  easily  and  swiftly 
bid  fair  to  revolutionize  such  condi- 
tions. When  flying  machines  capable 
of  transporting  several  persons  at  an 
elevation  of  from  iooo  to  5000  feet 
come  into  rather  common  use  with 
families  of  means,  the  urbanite,  it  is 
safe  to  predict,  will  greatly  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  stepping  into  a  car  and 
whirling  through  space  to  a  home  on 
some  sightly  eminence  where  he  can 
enjoy  the  cool  breezes  and  imbibe  the 
beauties  of  the  best  landscape  to  be 
found,  "far  from  the  madding  crowd" 
yet  within  sight  of  busy  centers  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  When  that 
time  shall  arrive  the  foresight  of  the 
men  who  have  been  pioneers  in  estab- 
lishing mountain  parks  in  Massachu- 
setts will  be  better  appreciated,  no 
doubt,  by  the  people  at  large. 

As  in  the  case  of  so  many  movements 
that  bring  great  blessings  to  the  people, 
public  support  for  this  work  was  ob- 
tained only  after  much  hard  though 
enthusiastic  work  had  been  done  for 
the  cause  by  individuals  with  funds 
obtained  from  private  sources.  The 
first  seed  of  Massachusetts'  great  and 
growing  park  system  was  sown  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  by  an  inner  circle 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 
The  moving  spirit  in  the  plan  was  the 
late  Charles  Eliot,  a  Boston  landscape 
designer  and  the  son  of  Dr.  Charles  W. 
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Sunset  on  the  Mount  Tom  cuees 


Eliot,  now  the  president  emeritus  of 
Harvard.  In  April,  1890,  the  council 
of  the  Appalachian  Club  appointed  a 
committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Eliot  and 
two  others  to  call  a  meeting-  and  pre- 
sent a  plan  for  preserving  beautiful 
scenery  and  historic  sites  in  the  State. 
Invitations  to  the  meeting  were  sent  to 
about  2000  persons  in  all  parts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  meeting  took  place  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, May  24,  1890,  and  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Francis  Parkman,  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  and  other  prominent  men  of 
the  State  extended  their  support  to  the 


movement.  The  outcome  was  the  in- 
corporation in  1891  by  a  special  act 
of  the  Legislature,  of  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing body  called  the  Trustees  of  Public 
Reservations,  empowered  to  acquire 
and  hold  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  tracts  of  land  which,  because  of 
their  scenic  importance  or  their  his- 
torical or  literary  associations  might 
be  deemed  worthy  of  preservation. 
The  first  president  of  this  board  was 
the  late  Senator,  George  Frisbee  Hoar. 
Within  a  few  years  several  reserva- 
tions were  created  by  the  Trustees  of 
Public  Reservations  from  lands  ac- 
quired by  purchase,  gifts  or  bequests, 
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Mount  Tom  reservation,  looking  west  from  Goat's  Peak 


and  the  interest  aroused  by  the  work 
of  the  organization  led  in  1893  to  the 
creation  of  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  which  has  done  such  a 
monumental  work. 

The  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations 
did  not  at  once  concern  themselves 
with  the  acquisition  of  mountains. 
However,  the  Blue  Hills  reservation, 
which  now  consists  of  over  4900  acres, 
established  under  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission,  gave  the  movement 
a  turn  in  that  direction.  In  1897  Mount 
Ann  in  Gloucester  was  acquired  by  the 
Trustees  of  Public  Reservations,  and  in 
1899  Monument  Mountain  in  Great 
Harrington,  one  of  the  fairest  of  the 
Berkshire  Hills,  and  made  familiar  to 
many  by  William  Cullan  Bryant's 
poetical  rendition  of  an  Indian  legend, 
was  given  into  the  care  of  the  same 
body,  which  a  few  years  later  acquired 
Petticoat  Hill  in  Williamsburg.  Such 
improvements  as  have  been  made  upon 
the  reservations  under  the  control  of 
these     trustees     have     been     effected 


through  funds  obtained  from  private 
sources.  In  several  instances,  as  in 
the  case  of  Monument  Mountain,  the 
givers  of  land  have  also  contributed 
money  for  its  care,  and  various  special 
gifts  have  been  made  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Miss  Julia  Bryant,  daughter  of 
the  poet,  bequeathed  $10,000  to  the 
board  upon  her  death  several  years 
ago. 

Meanwhile  sentiment  was  develop- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  creation  of  State-owned 
reservations.  Prominent  among  the 
pioneers  in  advocating  this  project  was 
Prof.  John  Bascom  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, who,  in  behalf  of  citizens  of  Berk- 
shire county,  went  before  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1898  and  urged  that  Mount 
Greylock,  the  largest  and  highest  of 
the  State's  mountains  be  made  a  reser- 
vation. For  many  years  this  mountain 
had  afforded  a  fascinating  field  of  ex- 
ploration for  Williams  students.  It 
was  promised  that  if  the  State  would 
buy  the  land  the  county  would  pledge 
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itself  to  maintain  the  reservation  fore- 
ever  at  its  own  expense.  The  petition 
was  granted  on  these  terms,  and  similar 
conditions  have  been  adopted  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  reservations 
subsequently  established.  From  his 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  Prof.  Bas- 
com  has  been  styled  the  "father  of 
Greylock  Reservation,"  and  the  Berk- 
shire work  lent  a  stimulus  to  the  move- 
ment for  State  reservations  which  led 
to  a  general  campaign  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  State's  mountains. 

The  sum  appropriated  for  Greylock 
reservation  originally  was  $25,000, 
which  has  been  increased  by  subse- 
quent appropriations  to  $93,000.  The 
county  appropriates  about  $8000  yearly 
for  maintenance.  The  park  is  admin- 
istered by  a  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners, of  which  Prof.  Bascom  is  chair- 
man. The  reservation  includes  8187 
acres.  With  a  hight  above  sea  level  of 
3505  feet,  the  summit  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  country  in  every 
direction.  The  county  has  done  splen- 
did   work    in    building    roads    for    the 


reservation,  many  thousand  dollars 
having  been  expended  upon  an  auto- 
mobile road  forming  an  extension  of 
an  old  highway  leading  from  Pittsfield, 
past  Pontoosuc  lake  and  through 
Lanesboro,  the  old  home  of  "Josh  Bill- 
ings," and  reaching  the  mountain  top 
by  a  grand  scenic  route.  Near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  the  mountain 
road  winds  above  sheer  precipice.  For 
some  distance  it  is  supported  by  a  high 
retaining  wall  and  one  section  is  cut 
through  solid  rock.  A  branch  road  to 
Rocky  Ledge  overlooks  the  "Hopper," 
one  of  the  remarkable  scenic  features 
of  the  mountain.  The  summit  is  also 
accessible  by  carriage  road  from 
North  Adams.  Soon  a  commodious 
house  is  to  be  built  on  the  mountain 
top,  to  replace  the  cottage  which  has 
proved  wholly  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  place.  The  park  includes  a  sec- 
tion of  virgin  forest  of  much  value. 
The  conservation  of  Greylock's  re- 
sources is  of  large  importance  indus- 
trially to  Berkshire  county,  as  many 
streams   have   their   source   there   and 
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contribute  to  furnish  water  power  for 
the  mills  and  factories  of  the  towns 
around. 

About  the  time  the  demand  was  ex- 
pressed for  Greylock  reservation  an 
agitation  was  begun  in  the  Connecti- 
cut valley  for  the  purchase  of  Mount 
Tom  for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  did 
not  take  effect  until  later.  In  1899 
Worcester  county  asked  that  Mount 
Wachusett  be  made  a  public  reserva- 
tion, and  an  act  was  passed  providing 
conditions  similar  to  those  obtaining  in 
the  case  of  Greylock.  In  1903  Mt.  Tom 
reservation  was  created  by  State  funds, 
maintenance  to  be  provided  by  the 
counties  of  Hampden  and  Hampshire, 
which,  under  a  referendum,  declared  in 
favor  of  the  plan  by  a  close  vote,  the 
influence  of  the  manufacturing  towns 
turning  the  scale  against  more  con- 
servative communities. 

Wachusett  is  the  only  mountain  of 


note  in  Central  Massachusetts.     It  was 
referred  to  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau  as 

Wauchusett,  who,  like  me, 
Standest  alone  without  society. 


This  eminence  is  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  forest  in  various  stages 
of  growth  and  has  a  beautiful  lake 
within  its  confines  and  a  larger  one  at 
its  northern  base.  Herds  of  elk  and 
deer  occupy  suitable  enclosures  and  a 
plant  for  the  propagation  of  pine  and 
spruce  seedlings  has  been  established 
and  young  trees  are  being  set  out  as 
rapidly  as  practicable.  A  new  house 
has  been  erected  on  the  summit,  where 
both  meals  and  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions can  be  had,  and  this  has  become 
quite  popular  as  a  resort  for  week-end 
parties  from  different  Massachusetts 
cities.  The  reservation,  which  com- 
prises 1564  acres,  is  greatly  appreciated 
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Approach  to  Greyi,ock  summit 


by  all  classes,  and  on  a  pleasant  Sunday 
or  holiday  it  is  visited  by  several  thou- 
sand persons. 

Mount  Tom,  remarkable  for  its 
scenic  attractions,  is  so  situated  as  to 
meet  the  recreation  needs  of  a  large 
population  living  in  Springfield,  Holy- 
oke,  Northampton  and  Easthampton. 
Previously  to  the  creation  of  this  res- 
ervation, Mount  Tom  summit  had 
been  acquired  by  a  street  railway  com- 
pany which  has  a  park  at  the  base  and 
an  incline  railway  up  the  mountain. 
Independently  of  this  property,  which 
is  still  in  private  hands,  the  State  has 
bought  1630  acres,  including  five  peaks, 


the  highest  of  which  is  1100  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  embracing  a  great  variety 
of  scenery.  An  automobile  road  run- 
ning the  entire  length  of  the  reserva- 
tion, on  the  west  side,  has  been  nearly 
completed.  This  road  overlooks  the 
country  from  an  elevation  of  several 
hundred  feet,  and  rising  from  500  to 
600  feet  above  the  road  loom  the  trap- 
rock  cliffs  which  crown  the  ridge. 
Crumbled  by  the  action  of  the  elements 
through  many  centuries,  massive  col- 
umns of  rock  have  fallen  from  their 
place  and  lie  along  the  roadside, 
while  others,  like  fantastic  obelisks, 
pierce  the  sky  above.     Along  the  cliffs 
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grow  red  pines,  seemingly  taking  root 
in  solid  rock.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
reservation  contains  a  beautiful  valley 
and  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Connecti- 
cut river.  The  mountain  is  a  favorite 
resort  for  Smith  College  students. 

Forming  a  continuation  of  the  same 
ridge  as  Mount  Tom,  but  separated 
from  it  by  the  Connecticut  river,  which 
cut  its  way  through  in  a  prehistoric  age, 
is  the  Holyoke  range,  observed  to  ex- 
cellent advantage  from  several  points 


of  State  reservations,  Mount  Sugar- 
loaf,  overlooking  the  Connecticut  in 
Deerfield,  and  Deer  Hill,  in  Cumming- 
ton.  In  each  instance  a  referendum 
vote  was  taken  in  the  county  that  is  to 
maintain  the  reservation.  Mount 
Sugarloaf  is  notable  for  its  unusual 
shape  and  for  the  splendid  view  to  be 
had  from  the  top.  The  summit  and 
west  side  are  of  sandstone  formation, 
one  of  the  curiosities  being  "King 
Philip's  chair,"  from  which,  according 
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in  the  Mount  Tom  reservation.  The 
largest  of  this  range,  Mount  Holyoke, 
has  been  acquired  by  a  philanthropic 
syndicate  which  has  stopped  the  de- 
structive work  of  commercial  interests, 
built  a  new  road  up  the  mountain  and 
remodelled  an  old  hotel  on  the  sum- 
mit. Though  owned  by  a  private  cor- 
poration, it  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  public  reservation,  and  may 
pass  later  into  the  control  of  the  State. 
In  1907  there  were  added  to  the  list 


to  an  old  local  tradition,  the  chief  wit- 
nessed the  Bloody  Brook  massacre  in 
1675.  Eighty-one  acres  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  State  on  Mount  Sugar- 
loaf,  at  a  cost  of  $8329;  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  summit  has  been  repaired 
and  the  house  put  in  shape  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  public.  For  Deer 
Hill  reservation,  which  is  well  adapted 
for  a  forest  and  game  preserve,  249 
acres  have  been  acquired  at  a  cost  of 
$4000. 
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The  latest  step  in  the  direction  of 
creating  state  reservations  has  been 
the  acquisition  of  iooo  acres  on  Mount 
Everett,  the  "Dome  of  the  Taconics," 
and,  next  to  Greylock,  the  highest  peak 
in  the  State.  This  is  being  done  under 
an  act  of  1908.  The  mountain  is  situ- 
ated in  the  town  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton, in  Berkshire  county,  and  the  terri- 
tory is  especially  rich  in  woodland 
scenery,  brooks  and  waterfalls.  The 
town  contains  only  15  registered  voters, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  ses- 
sion of  1909  to  obtain  an  appropriation 


chusetts.  Two  of  the  three  may  be 
classed  as  mountain  parks — Mount 
Grace  in  Warwick  and  Gilson  Hill  in 
Billerica. 

The  property  included  in  these  reser- 
vations is  mostly  undeveloped.  Its 
value  will  be  appreciated  a  great  deal 
more  in  years  to  come  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  most  important  work  done  thus 
far  is  thirfning  out  brush  and  dead 
trees  and  building  roads,  Berkshire 
county  having  spent  about  $40,000  in 
building  roads  for  Greylock.  The  next 
step  logically  will  be  to  bring  the  reser- 
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Mount  Sugar^oaf 


sufficient  to  enlarge  the  reservation  and 
create  a  State  forest  of  the  first  rank, 
the  land  being  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose and  well  timbered.  This  attempt 
failed  at  the  time,  but  judging  from 
past  experience  it  may  yet  succeed. 

Having  started  all  these  agencies  to 
work  to  create  reservations,  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club  more  recently 
has  taken  to  acquiring  mountains  on 
its  own  account  for  public  use.  It  has 
established  fifteen  reservations  in  New 
England,  three  of  which  are  in  Massa- 


vation  into  closer  relation,  to  the  end 
that  forestry  principles  and  landscape 
improvement  may  be  applied  in  a  sys- 
tematic way.  Prof.  Frank  William 
Rane,  the  State  forester,  probably  will 
be  asked  to  outline  a  plan  of  procedure 
for  all  the  reservations,  in  connection 
with  his  work  of  afforestation.  The 
State  forester  advises  the  various  com- 
missions, upon  application,  and  a  fund 
of  data  has  been  collected  at  the  State 
House  which  will  prove  valuable  in 
making   the    properties    more    broadly 
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useful  to  the  public.     The  State's  poli-  owned  mountains  are  receiving  greater 

cies  in  this  connection  are  as  yet  only  consideration    in    other    States    where 

partially  developed.     It  is  not  unlikely  there  is  danger  that  the  natural  scenery 

that  other  mountains  will  be  embraced  will  be  destroyed  or  pre-empted  for  the 

eventually  in  the  list  of  public  holdings,  exclusive    enjoyment    of    a    privileged 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  State-  few. 


ON   TARBELL'S   PICTURE   OF    "THE   GIRL 
CROCHETING" 

By  PAULINE  CARRINGTON  BOUVE 

As  she  sits  with  her  crochet  needle 
Poised  o'er  the  meshes  of  thread, 
Through  the  open  door  the  sunshine 
Illumines  her  girlish  head. 

Her  face,  bent  down  like  a  flower 
O'er  the  work  in  her  slim  white  hand, 
Is  full  of  life's  long  prophesying, 
That  Youth  cannot  understand: 

As  she  sits  by  the  great  round  table, 
Whose  surfaces  dimly  reflect 
The  face  that  is  never  uplifted, 
As  one  watching  might  half  expect, 

Is  she  glad,  as  she  sits  there  dreaming, 
That  she  must  be  always  like  this, 
With  fingers  that  know  no  clasping, 
With  lips  that  know  no  kiss? 

As  she  sits  in  her  frame  crocheting, 
She  gently  mocks  time  and  care, 
For  Art  has  made  her  immortal — 
Tis  only  her  portrait  there  ! 


Some  Boston  Memories 

#y  WILLIAM   H.  RIDEING 


THE  Malvolio  of  cities — sick  of 
its  own  self-conceit!"  Thus 
Maurice  Barrymore,  with  Bo- 
hemian prejudices,  described  it  in  one 
of  those  epigrams  which  spurted  from 
him  like  sparks  from  a  burning  squib. 
And  Boston  keeps  its  good  opinion  of 
itself  in  facing  the  world  and  resents 
disparagement,  conscious  as  it  may  be 
■ — conscious  or  sub-conscious  as  it 
must  be — of  the  changes  which  are  ef- 
facing its  old  distinction,  and,  as  it 
spreads,  are  substituting  what  was  aca- 
demic and  literary  with  what  is  com- 
mercial and  noisy.  As  from  Edinburgh, 
the  authors  who  gave  it  fame  have 
gone  without  replacement.  It  has  lost 
its  ancient  peace,  its  dignity,  its  seri- 
ousness, like  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Its  new  generation  has  no  bet- 
ter manners  and  no  finer  tastes  than 
other  places.  A  few  old  people  of  pla- 
cid mien  and  tireless  benevolence; 
high-minded,  altruistic,  delicately  in- 
quisitive in  a  transcendental  way,  their 
militant  instincts  so  blent  with  charity 
that  the  two  qualities  nullify  each  other 
— dear  old  gentlewomen  and  gentle- 
men, some  of  them  yet  linger  wistfully 
and  bewildered ;  but  they  are  as  ghosts, 
with  no  more  of  earth  about  them  than 
[the  smell  of  lavender. 

Such  people  preponderated  in  the 
Boston  I  caught  glimpses  of  in  the 
early  seventies,  a  town  unraided  by 
grafters,  unpinnacled  by  skyscrapers, 
soothing  in  its  orderliness,  its  hotels 
like  the  sarcophagi  of  Egyptian  kings, 
its  business  done  in  rows  of  solemn- 
faced  granite  buildings  two  or  three 
stories  high ;  its  modest  dwellings  gath- 
ered within  a  mile's  radius  of  Beacon 
Hill,  with  Commonwealth  avenue  just 
beginning  to  emerge  from  the  shal- 
lows of  the  Back  Bay,  to  dip  its  feet 


like  a  cautious  bather,  as  it  were,  with- 
out too  much  confidence  in  what  it  was 
doing  in  that  direction. 

It  was  immeasurably  respectable 
and  justified  in  its  high  opinions  of  it- 
self; everybody  was  polite  and  intel- 
ligent; even  the  policeman  raised  his 
hand  and  said  "Sir"  or  "Madam"  to 
you  when  you  spoke  to  him.  Its  at- 
mosphere was  that  of  an  old-world 
seat  of  learning,  decorous,  unprecipi- 
tate,  calm,  with  no  more  expedition 
than  a  minuet;  Howells  has  caught  it 
to  perfection  in  the  first  chapter  of  "A 
Woman's  Reason."  One  got  the  im- 
pression of  Parnassus  transplanted  and 
slightly  Anglicised,  and  of  the  equi- 
poise, repose  and  intellectual  self-pos- 
session of  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge 
unbound  from  traditional  impediments 
and  occupied  with  the  present  and  fu- 
ture instead  of  the  past ;  a  place  full  of 
inquiry  and  glowing  desires  and  aspira- 
tions. The  giants  held  their  own,  and 
to  the  Saturday  Club  came  Low- 
ell, Longfellow,  Emerson,  Whittier, 
Holmes  and  their  friends. 

When  I  returned,  twelve  years  later, 
some  of  its  charm  had  already  gone 
through  deaths,  commercial  expansion 
and  political  decadence,  but  Holmes, 
Lowell,  Parkman  and  Aldrich  sur- 
vived, and  it  had  not  been  deprived  of 
its  claim  as  a  "literary  center." 

I  had  written  an  article  about  Dr. 
Holmes  which  pleased  him,  and  he 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  saying,  "It 
is  written  as  one  gentleman  should 
write  of  another."  He  gave  me  the 
privilege  of  dropping  in  on  him  at  his 
home  on  Beacon  street,  and  in  summer 
I  was  occasionally  invited  to  his  cot- 
tage at  Beverly  Farms  —  "Poverty 
Flat,"  he  called  it,  because,  as  he  said, 
it  was  close  to  Pride's  Crossing,  the 
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name  of  the  next  station  to  Beverly 
Farms,  a  neighborhood  of  many  estates 
much  more  splendid  than  his  own. 

In  a  letter  previous  to  my  first  visit 
he  gave  me  a  detailed  description  of  it: 

"The  village  of  Beverly  Farms  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  variety  of 
surface,  its  picturesque  rock-ledges 
and  bowlders,  the  beauty  and  lux- 
uriance of  its  woods,  especially 
of  its  pines  and  oaks ;  the  varied  in- 
dentations of  its  shore  and  the 
great  number  of  admirable  situa- 
tions for  residences  along  the  shore 
and  on  the  hills  which  overlook  it. 

"Driving  is  the  one  great  luxury 
of  the  place.  The  roads  are  excel- 
lent; they  lead  to  and  through  in- 
teresting villages  and  open  a  vast 
number  of  fine  prospects  over  the 
land  and  the  ocean,  and  among 
other  frequent  objects  of  admira- 
tion noble  old  elms  in  large  num- 
bers. There  is  a  good  deal  of  rid- 
ing as  well  as  driving,  and  there 
are  ladies  among  us  who  follow 
the  beagles  as  bravely  as  those 
who  sit  astride  their  horses'  backs. 

"There  is  an  infinite  number  of 
pleasant  walks,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  walking. 
I  have  never  asked  the  shoe- 
makers, but  I  doubt  if  sole  leather 
suffers  a  great  deal  with  us  during 
the  summer.  I  walk  somewhat  my- 
self— pretty  regularly,  indeed — but 
I  meet  few  people  moving  on  their 
own  feet. 

"Howother  persons  amuse  them- 
selves here  I  can  hardly  tell  you. 
I  think  there  is  a  little  gayety 
among  the  younger  fashionable 
people,  but  the  atmosphere  is  'not 
that  of  Newport  or  Lenox. 

"The  'meet'  for  the  hunt  is  the 
least  solemn  diversion  on  which  I 
have  looked  during  my  ten  or  a 
dozen  summers  here.  A  solitary 
bather  splashes  in  the  sea  now  and 
then,  and  I  have  even  seen  two  or 
three  in  a  state  of  considerable  hi- 
larity, but  the  water  is  cold  and  the 
air  is  cool,  and  the  temptation  to 
disport  in  the  chilling  waves  is  not 


overwhelming.  Still, young  persons 
like  it,  and  a  few  years  ago  I  liked 
it  well  enough  myself. 

"The  wind  at  Beverly  Farms 
blows  over  the  water  a  great  part 
of  the  time,  and  is  deliciously  re- 
freshing to  those  who  come  from 
the  hot  city.  Delicate  persons  will 
be  apt  to  find  the  climate  too  cold, 
and  some  may  be  better  off  on  any 
of  our  southern  shores ;  but  to  those 
of  the  right  temperament  nothing 
can  be  better  than  our  cool,  brac- 
ing air. 

"In  short,  it  is  a  healthy,  quiet, 
charming  summer  residence,  and 
deserves  all  its  reputation  as  one 
of  the  loveliest  spots  on  the  New 
England  coast.  But  going  there, 
as  going  to  any  country  place,  you 
must  pack  the  spirit  of  content- 
ment and  a  desire  for  tranquil  rest- 
fulness  with  your  clothes  and  dress- 
ing case,  or  you  will  not  find  the 
happiness  you  are  after." 

He  was  one  of  the  most  accessible  of 
men,  though  one  could  infer  from  his 
books  he  was  intolerant  of  all  visitorsj 
except  his   closest  friends.     Seated  in 
an  easy  chair,  facing  the  Charles  River 
and  Cambridge,  a  view  which  recalled 
lifelong    associations,    he    would    chat 
through  the  better  part  of  an  afternoon 
and  gently  persuade  one  to  stay  wher 
one's  conscience  pricked  one  with  the 
fear  of  outwearing  a  welcome.    "Homi 
sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto — 
am  a  man,  and  nothing  that  concerns  ; 
man  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,' 
he  used  to  chirp,  and  then  launch  ou 
into  discourses  as  various  and  as  sug 
gestive  as  the  chapters  of  "The  Auto 
crat."     In  part  they  were  serious,  bu 
they   usually   ended    with    a   smile    1 
some  unexpected  turn  of  wit  or  fresl 
colloquialism.      He    brought    Minerv; 
down  from  her  pedestal,  and,  yieldinj 
to  his  mood,  she  danced  for  him;  in 
deed,   I   suspect  that   they   winked   a 
each   other.      Psychology,    which    wa 
then  less  in  the  air  and  less  a  bywor 
of  the  street  than  it  is  now,  often  cam 
up  in  his  conversation,  and  if  he  di 
not  believe  in  telepathy,  he  had  inc 
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dents  within  his  own  experience  to 
^uote  which  inclined  him  to  respect  its 
possibilities. 

'Only  yesterday,"  he  said,  "I  hap- 
pened to  think  of  a  man  I  had  not  seen 
or  twenty  years  or  more.  It  was  here 
n  this  very  room.  A  little  later  I  went 
iown  stairs,  and  there,  on  the  hall- 
|5tand,  was  a  letter  from  him.  A  coinci- 
ience?  I  think  it  was  more  than  that." 
Another  time  he  spoke  of  immortal- 


used  to  swing  and  creak  and  fill  him 
with  terror.  "Oh,  the  dreadful  hand," 
he  wrote;  "always  hanging  there  ready 
to  catch  up  a  little  boy,  who  would 
come  home  to  supper  no  more,  nor  get 
to  bed — whose  porringer  would  be  laid 
away  empty  thenceforth,  and  his  half- 
worn  shoes  wait  until  his  smaller 
brothers  grew  to  fit  them."  Oh,  the 
dreadful  hand,  I  thought  now. 

"I  often  think  of  death,  often,  as  I  sit 
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to 

i 

11  ty.  He  was  curled  up  in  his  cushioned 
»hair,  with  his  forehead  reposing  in  his 
rVJ>alm  and  his  eyes  gazing  across  the 
i^iver,  which  was  reddening  in  the  late 
Afternoon,    toward    Cambridge,    where 

*!  o  much  of  his  life  had  passed. 
m  In  a  pause  my  memory  reverted  to 
owm  incident  in  his  boyhood.  On  his  way 
Mo  school,  he,  small,  delicate  and  fanci- 
ful, had  to  pass  under  a  glovemaker's 
ncijign  —  a  great,  wooden  hand  —  which 


here,  but  I  have  no  fear  of  it.  No,"  re- 
peating the  word  and  shaking  his  head 
emphatically,  "I  have  no  fear  of  it." 
Then  he  relaxed  and  smiled.  "What  do 
you  suppose  happened  the  other  day?" 
He  told  me  that  a  distinguished  ed- 
itor had  called  to  persuade  him  to  give 
his  views  of  immortality  in  a  novel 
form.  He  was  to  converse  on  the  sub- 
ject with  a  lady  author  —  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps — and  an  amanuensis  was 
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to  record  what  they  said.  "I  wouldn't 
listen  to  it.  I  told  him  that  I  would 
neither  be  allured  nor  McClured  into 
such  a  project.  Why,  it  would  be  like 
a  dissection  of  my  spinal  marrow.  They 
are  always  offering  me  jobs,  perhaps 
because  of  the  facility  with  which  I 
have  turned  out  occasional  verses.  I 
have  done  far  too  much  nonsense  of 
that  kind.  Yes,  that's  it,"  he  said,  when 
I  reminded  him  of  his  own  verses : 

"Here's  the  cousin  of  a  king; 
Would  I  do  the  civil  thing? 
Here's  the  first-born  of  a  queen; 
Here's  a  slant-eyed  mandarin. 
Would  I  polish  off  Japan? 
Would  I  greet  this  famous  man  ? 
Prince  or  prelate,  sheik  or  Shah? 
Figaro  ci  and  Figaro  la ! 
Would  I  just  this  once  comply? — 
So  they  teased  and  teased  till  I 
(Be  the  truth  at  once  confessed) 
Wavered — yielded — did  my  best." 

"When  I  think  of  Gladstone  and 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  both  born  the 
same  year  that  I  was,  I  feel  futile  and 
almost  ashamed  of  myself,"  he  added. 
"But  I  like  to  hear  any  pleasant  things 
that  are  said  about  me.  Here  is  a  let- 
ter from  a  girl  who  says  she  sleeps 
with  my  poems  under  her  pillow.  I 
wonder  if  she  does — but  it's  delightful 
to  hear  it.  I  like  to  be  flattered  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  things  in  the  world 
to  me." 

He  spoke  with  the  innocence  and  un- 
consciousness of  a  child. 

He  was  in  the  eighties  then,  and  was 
proud  of  his  old  age  and  greatly  inter- 
ested in  old  men  and  facts  relating  to 
longevity.  He  admired  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  when  after  a  visit  to  Hawarden  I 
delivered  a  message  from  the  great 
statesman  to  him,  he  closely  questioned 
me  regarding  the  extent  to  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  resisting  the  ravages  of 
time. 

"Well,  I  don't  often  take  stock,"  he 
said  with  a  twinkle,  "but  the  other  day 
T  happened  to  pick  up  this  (a  hand- 
glass) and  look  into  that  fa  mirror), 
and  I  myself  was  surprised  to  find  a 
ring  of  hair  on  the  back  of  my  neck  that 


hasn't  turned  at  all  yet.  But  I  feel  that 
it's  time  to  take  in  sail.  Look  at  my 
contemporaries — they're  all  in  dock — 
yes,  and  some  of  them  pretty  deep  in 
the  mud,  too." 

That  was  a  year  before  he  died. 

With  all  his  geniality  he  was  a  Brah- 
min; with  all  his  love  of  humanity  he 
was  an  aristocrat.     His  consciousness!! 
of  class  and  caste  was  undisguised  and  j 
quite  apparent,  and  yet  he  was  essen-  j. 
tially   a   Yankee,    inseparably   autoch-  ' 
thonous  to  New  England  and  nowhere 
else. 

I  became  a  neighbor  of  Francis  Park- 
man,  the  historian,  at  Jamaica  Plain 
"Make  her  plain,"  the  train-hands  pro-j 
nounced  it,  and  a  roguish  friend  o 
mine,  hearing  it,  used  to  whisper  afte 
a  glance  at  some  of  the  feminine  pas 
sengers,  "Can't  make  'em  any  plainer! 
no,  sir,  it  can't  be  done."  Parkman  wa: 
a  tall,  lean,  shy  man,  long-faced  am 
melancholy,  who  for  many  years  ha< 
suffered  from  insomnia  and  alarmed  hi 
friends  by  the  huge  doses  of  sulphona 
he  confessed  to.  I  never  knew  any  on 
kinder  or  more  sympathetic.  He  ha 
a  wonderful  garden  on  the  edge  of  Ja 
maica  Pond,  and  there  he  cultivated  h 
roses  more  successfully  than  sleep 

Howells  had  gone, but  almost  any  da 
you  could  meet  Aldrich,  "a  middle-age 
young  man,"  as  he  then  called  himsel 
coming    around    "Brimstone    Corner 
You  might  think  that,  as  he  was  on  h 
way  to  the  Atlantic's  office,  it  would  t 
improper  to  detain  him,  but  very  like! 
he   would    press    you,    if   you   were 
friend,  to  come  in  with  him  and  smok 
A  winding  stairway  led  into  an  isolate 
box  no  bigger  than  a  ship's  staterooi 
There   were   two   or  three   prints   ai 
drawings   in   black   and   white   on   tl 
walls,    and    little    furniture    besides 
couple  of  chairs,  an  old  brass-handl 
desk  and   a  chest  of  drawers,  band 
legged    and    brass-handled,    the    lat 
stuffed  full  of  manuscripts.     The  wi 
dows   looked   out   on   the   rear  of  t 
houses  in  Beacon  street,  and  on  the 
Granary    burying-ground,    across    tpi 
gray  memorials  of  which  and  througrj 
screen  of  foliage  we  could  see  Trem 
street  with   its  procession   of  jingli 
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horse-cars.    And  there  he  would  grow 
:onfidential,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
smoking  a  meerschaum  pipe  and  twirl- 
ing a  fragile  gold  chain  attached  to  his 
eyeglasses,    a    familiar    habit    of     his. 
Somehow  one  always  met  him  with  a 
smile  and  left  him  Avith  a  laugh.     He 
Dubbled  like  an  effervescent  wine. 
I    Although  for  some  years  we  met  day 
lifter  day  I  had  many  letters  from  him, 
land  few  that  came  to  an  end  without 
I  jjsome  gleam  of  his  touch-and-go  humor. 
fee  writes  to  me  from  his  cottage  at 
ILynn    Terrace — his    "seashell,"    as    he 
Ipalled  it — and  says :   "I  am  guiltily  em- 
Iployed  here  in  writing  a  short  story  for 
■the  editor  of  the  Atlantic,  if  he  will  ac- 
Ibept  it,"  the  editor  at  that  time  being 
■himself.    Then  he  complains  that  he  is 
fretting  "fat  and  scant  of  breath — al- 

Post  as  fat  as  Howells."    He  liked  to 
ilieve  himself  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
work,   though    I    never   knew   a   more 
leisurely  man.    "I  am  up  to  my  eyes  in 
lyrics  and  poems  and  short  stories.  Look 
Dut  for  them  (in  order  to  avoid  them) 
by  and  by."    Then  he  praises  a  little 
story  of  mine :    "If  you  had  remained 
in    England,    you    would    never     have 
learned  to  write  such  good  English," 
and  another  note  begins  with  a  quota- 
,  tion   from    Caxton,   printed    in    a   fac- 
simile  of  the  old  English  block  letters : 
\  'After  dyverse  Werkes,   made,  trans- 
e  ated  and  achieved,  having  noo  werke 
J  in  hande  I  sitte  in  my  studye,  where 
Jlaye    many    dyverse    paunflettes    and 
]Bookys." 

His   study   was    at   the   top    of    his 
ount   Vernon   street   house,   and   he 
'liked  to  play  the  recluse  in  that  sanc- 
jtum.      Nothing   was    ever   to   be    dis- 
turbed there;  nothing  out  of  order  re- 
fstored  to  its  proper  place.     The  fem- 
inine hand  of  control  visible  elsewhere 
'twas  not  allowed  to  raise  itself  within 
jthat   retreat   of   scholarly   abstraction. 
<(  [Things  might  tumble  from  the  table; 
wfthey   were    not   to    be    picked    up    till 
^wanted,  and  then  only  by  the  recluse 
himself.    The  ink  might  spill ;  the  blot 
Dn  the  table  was  not  wiped  off,  and  in 
the  same  way  an  accident  to  the  mu- 
bilage  was  not  followed  by  the  applica- 
tion   of   any    restorative     towel.      Of 
lit 
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course,  he  worked  there  seriously 
enough,  but  he  had  to  have  a  little  joke 
with  himself.  He  chose  to  be  as  fancy 
free  as  he  was  when  a  boy  in  the  attic 
of  his  old  Portsmouth  home,  where, 
finding  a  half-used  bottle  of  hair-re- 
storer one  day,  he  diligently  applied  the 
contents  to  one  of  those  old-fashioned, 
unscraped,  cowhide  trunks  and  waited 
patiently  to  see  the  brown  and  white 
bristles  on  it  lengthen. 

After  all,  he  was  always  a  boy  until 
the  premature  death  of  his  son,  which 
cast  unwonted  and  unfamiliar  shadows 
upon  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  dimmed 
the  gayety  which  hitherto  had  been  in- 
extinguishable. 

I  quote  two  of  his  letters  to  me — the 
first  I  ever  received  from  him,  with  its 
touch  of  facetiousness,  and  the  last, 
that  adumbrates  the  deep  feeling  that 
flowed  beneath  the  sunlit  surface : 

April  6,  1882. 

Dear  Rideing:  Will  you  come 
and  take  an  informal  bite  with  me 
to-morrow  (Friday)  at  6  P.  M.  at 
my  hamlet,  No.  131  Charles  street? 
Mrs.  Aldrich  and  the  twins  are 
away  from  home,  and  the  thing  is 
to  be  sans  ceremonie.   Costume  pre- 
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scribed :  Sack  coat,  paper  collar 
and  celluloid  sleeve  buttons.  We 
shall  be  quite  alone,  unless  Henry 
James  should  drop  in,  as  he  prom- 
ises to  do  if  he  gets  out  of  an  ear- 
lier engagement. 

Suppose  you  drop  in  at  my  office 
to-morrow  afternoon  about  5 
o'clock  and  I  act  as  pilot  to  Charles 
street.    Yours  very  truly, 

T.  B.ALDRICH. 

Dear  Rideing:  I  knew  that  you 
would  be  sorry  for  us.  I  did  not 
need  your  sympathetic  note  to  tell 
me  that.  Our  dear  boy's  death 
has  given  to  three  hearts — his 
mother's,  his  brother's  and  mine — 
a  wound  that  never  will  heal.  I 
cannot  write  about  it.  My  wife 
sends  her  warm  remembrance  with 
mine  to  you  both. 

Ever  faithfully  your  friend, 

T.  B.ALDRICH. 

Dr.  Holmes  told  me,  "We  never  had 
a  Bohemia  in  Boston  and  never  wanted 
one,"  but  he  was  mistaken.  The  Papy- 
rus Club  and  the  Paint  and  Clay  Club 
were  flourishing  when  he  spoke,  and  at 
the  Papyrus  I  used  to  meet  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly. 

"Hang  you,  O'Reilly!  You  have 
spoiled  the  best  regiment  in  Ireland !" 
exclaimed  Valentine  Baker, the  colonel, 
when  he  arrested  Boyle  O'Reilly  for 
treason.  O'Reilly's  adventures  after 
that  are  known — his  transportation  to 
Australia;  his  romantic  escape  and  his 
coming  to  Boston  in  search  of  any 
work  that  he  could  do.  He  told  me  that 
first  of  all,  and  before  he  turned  to 
journalism,  he  supported  himself  as  a 
fencing  master  and  also  gave  lessons  in 
boxing.  But  he  was  not  long  in  finding 
his  proper  place.  He  who  could  dis- 
affect  a  regiment  from  its  allegiance 
had  no  difficulty  in  attaching  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  to  him  wherever 
he  went,  and  he  was  adored  personally, 
not  only  among  people  of  his  own  race 
and  religion,  but  also  where  there  was 
little  sympathy  with  Irish  sedition  or 
the  Catholic  Church.     He  was  of  his 


race  in  the  paradoxical  contrast  of  his 
qualities :  amiable,  ingratiating,  per- 
suasive, but  so  sensitive  that  an  affront 
had  only  to  be  suspected  to  inflame  him 
with  a  passion  of  resentment  and  re- 
prisal. 

I  remember  that  a  Reviezv,  which  I 
then  edited,  published  an  article  on  the 
Irish  question, inwhich  Goldwin  Smith, 
in  his  temperate,  measured  and  unpar- 
tisan  way,  chose  Irish  failings  rather 
than  English  for  his  argument.  It 
evoked  a  furious  letter  of  protest  from 
O'Reilly  to  me,  but  hardly  had  the  let- 
ter reached  me  when  he  himself  ap- 
peared at  my  office  to  overwhelm  me 
with  vehement  apologies  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  words  he  wished  ,to  re- 
cant. He  was  kindness  itself  and 
seemed  to  make  his  own  any  tribula- 
tion that  was  brought  to  him,  his  eyes 
kindling  as  he  listened  and  a  responsive 
interest  spreading  over  his  face  in  his 
eagerness  to  be  of  service. 

Flattery  never  spoiled  him,  though 
it  came  in  many  forms  and  with  in- 
sidious frequency.  He  might  have  had 
high  office  in  the  state  had  he  desired 
it,  but  the  only  use  he  made  of  his  in- 
fluence was  in  the  recommendation  of 
his  friends,  not  a  few  of  whom  were 
through  him  chosen  for  offices  of  honor 
and  liberal  emoluments,  while  he  re- 
mained content,  like  a  true  journalist,  a 
power  behind  a  screen,  at  his  editorial 
post. 

On  one  occasion  he  asked  President 
Cleveland  to  give  a  consulate  to 
needy  literary  friend,  expecting  that  | 
his  request  were  granted  at  all  the  as- 
signment would  be  to  some  small  con- 
tinental port  worth  two  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  He  was  as  much) 
amazed  as  the  beneficiary  was  delighted!  sir 
when  the  appointment  turned  out  three! 
times  as  good  as  that  looked  for — noth 
ing  less,  indeed,  than  one  of  Greal 
Britain's  chief  seaports.  I  think  tha 
the  emoluments  from  it  were  almost,  i 
not  quite,  equal  to  his  own  income,  anc 
I  remember  how  he  laughed  when  h< 
told  me  of  it,  not  enviously,  but  with 
relish  of  what  was  ironical,  rather  thai 
humorous,  in  his  achievement. 

He  had  an  alert  sense  of  humor;  hi 
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■smile  invited  you  to  see  the  amusing 
[side  of  what  you  were  doing  or  relat- 
ing, when  perhaps  you,  absorbed  in  it, 
had  not  awakened  to  the  latent  possi- 
bilities of  a  mirthful  turn.    He  smiled 
Softener  than  he  laughed,  and  when  he 
laughed  what  you   heard  was   a  rich, 
musical  chuckle  like  the  low  buzz  of  a 
-'cello.     Yet  he  may  be  said   to   have 
■been  a  serious  man,  fervid  and  quick 
[to  feel,  with   an  underlying  strain  of 
i ) melancholy  in  him  that  came  to  the 


surface  in  the  dark,  deep-set,  expres- 
sive eyes,  which  proclaimed  his  ideal- 
ity. Physically,  he  was  supple,  spare 
and  symmetrical,  an  athlete  in  aspect 
and  in  action,  with  well-balanced  fea- 
tures and  a  brilliant  complexion,  its 
clearness  and  glow  emphasized  by 
raven-like  hair  and  mustache. 

A  monument  to  him  stands  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  Boston  Fenway,  a  sufficiently 
dignified  work  of  art ;  but  I  should  pre- 
fer to  see  him  commemorated  in  a  full- 
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length  portrait  statue  in  such  a  charac- 
teristic attitude  as  we  grew  familiar 
with  at  the  Papyrus  Club  when  he  was 
reading  his  verses ;  his  figure  at  its  full 
height;  his  head  poised  like  that  of  a 
listening  eagle ;  the  manuscript  pro- 
jected in  his  right  hand,  while  the  fin- 
ger of  the  left  were  hooked  in  his 
trousers  pocket — the  whole  expression 
that  of  inspiration  and  exaltation. 

Henry  Bernard  Carpenter,  another 
Irishman,  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  He 
came  to  Boston  from  Liverpool  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself,  and  though 
he  was  the  brother  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ripon,  and  had  been  intended  for  the 
Church  of  England,  he  joined  the  Uni- 
tarians and  preached  to  delighted  con- 
gregations in  the  building  which  is  now 
the  Hollis  Street  Theater.  His  elo- 
quence was  overwhelming.  Listening 
to  him  in  his  rhetorical  flights,  one  had 
the  sensation  of  being  smothered  by 
the  odorous  and  prismatic  downpour  of 
roses.  Doctrine  and  dogma  received 
little  attention.  The  spirit  mounted 
and  beckoned  in  ecstatic  accents,  which 
it  was  almost  exhausting  to  follow,  and 
you  came  away  breathless,  entranced 
and  perhaps  a  little  bewildered. 

He  who  had  thus  moved  you  was  one 


of  the  simplest  and  most  human  of 
men,  a  poet  as  well  as  a  preacher,  a 
lover  of  his  kind,  who  reconciled  the 
kingdom  of  the  world  with  the  king- 
dom of  God.  He  seldom  missed  the  re- 
laxations of  the  Papyrus,  and  on  Sun- 
day nights  gathered  his  intimates  about 
him  for  ambrosial  suppers  in  his  rooms 
in  the  Hotel  Glendon.  As  fair  as 
O'Reilly  was  dark,  he  was  neverthe- 
less a  type  of  his  race.  He  spoke  with 
a  mellifluous  touch  of  the  brogue, 
quickly,  trippingly,  with  spontaneous 
humor  and  wit,  and  was  restless  in  his 
solicitude  for  your  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, whoever  you  might  be. 

His  standards  were  generous. 
"There,"  he  said  to  me  one  day  when 
we  were  standing  on  a  Boylston  street 
corner  and  a  friend  was  seen  approach- 
ing; "there's  the  perfect  man — a  man 
with  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  of 
his  kind.  That  is  what  I  call  the  per- 
fect man."  A  not  exacting  appraise- 
ment, but  one  practically  and  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  Carpenter. 

Who  remembers  dear  old  George 
Snell,  the  club's  Englishman,  Boston's 
Englishman,  the  Englishman  as  he  is 
popularly  prefigured  everywhere — kind, 
slow,  ponderous,  who  would  make 
speeches  and  never  was  able  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  web  he  wove  for 
himself  at  the  outset? 

Snell  was  the  architect  of  the  old 
Music  Hall,  where  I  first  heard  Wen- 
dell Phillips  and  Emerson — Emerson 
with  that  fixed,  undaunted,  seraphic 
smile,  which  was  never  brighter  than 
when  he  spilt  his  manuscripts  over  the 
stage  and  took  five  or  ten  minutes 
to  leisurely  pick  up  the  scattered 
leaves,  beaming  all  the  while  on  the 
audience  as  though  they  must  see 
what  an  exquisite  joke  all  this  was ! 
The  old  Music  Hall,  where  Ann  Dick- 
enson flamed,  with  real  tears  in  her 
eyes,  against  the  subjugation  of  her 
sex;  where  Henry  Ward  Beecher  shook 
his  long  mane  and  poured  out  his 
strange  mixture  of  eloquence  and  fa- 
miliar jocularity;  where  all  the  stars 
of  the  golden  age  of  the  lecture  bureau 
in  its  prime  flashed  in  turn,  with  inter- 
missions of  oratorios  and  ballads ;  where 
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I  heard  Christine  Nilsson,  fair  as  a 
flower,  radiant  as  a  star,  sing  her  first 
song-  in  America !  What  memories  of 
profitable  and  improving  evenings  of 
Victorian  propriety  and  New  England 
inexpensiveness  the  old  Music  Hall, 
that  temple  of  chaste  delights  and  con- 
tinent intellectuality,  brings  up ! 

But  I  must  come  back  to  Snell  to  tell 
a  story  of  him.  A  celibate,  he  lived  in 
the  Studio  building,  environed  by  the 
accumulations  of  a  discreet  taste  and 
ample  means ;  he  was  sufficient  to  him- 
self beyond  other  detached  men  in  that 
he  was  a  gastronomer  who  had  not 
only  a  palate  and  an  appreciation,  but 
the  gift  of  gratifying  both  through  his 
own  skill  in  the  kitchen.  A  cook  was 
superfluous  to  him ;  I  believe  he  was 
prouder  of  his  epicurean  talent  than  of 
his  architecture. 

One  evening  he  met  Bernard  Car- 
penter and  me  on  our  return  from  a 
country  wedding,  and  insisted  that  we 
should  dine  with  him  in  his  studio, 
which  we  were  all  the  readier  to  do 
since  we  had  missed  our  luncheon,  and, 
after  trifling  with  salads  and  straw- 
berries, were  very  hungry.  His  little 
dining-room  would  have  provoked  an 
appetite  had  we  not  brought  it  with  us. 
Wherepictures  did  not  hangagainst  the 
walls  and  doors,  shelves  and  cupboards 
glittered  with  silver  and  Sheffield  plate, 
flagons,  decanters,  goblets  and  smaller 
glasses  of  prismatic  Venetian  and  Bo- 
hemian elegance.  Out  of  one  window 
he  had  built  a  refrigerator,  and  behold, 
within  it,  a  dressed  brace  of  birds,  cel- 
ery, oysters,  cutlets !  Out  of  another 
window,  a  compact  and  ingenious 
range,  heated  by  gas,  which  seemed 
more  than  equal  to  anything  that  could 
be  reasonably  expected  from  it.  Every 
•nook  had  been  utilized,  and  what  was 
not  of  utility  in  a  narrow  sense  com- 
pelled attention  by  its  beauty. 

What  a  dinner  we  anticipated  here ! 
And  how  we  praised  the  taste,  the 
comfort  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  equip- 
ment! But  our  appetites  were  gnaw- 
ing and  clamoring  for  "demonstra- 
tions" while  Snell  stuck  to  theory  and 
made  no  progress — not  even  a  start — 
toward  relieving  our  famine. 


Eight  o'clock  struck  on  the  clock  at 
"Brimstone  Corner,"  and,  like  Jack 
Tanner  in  "Man  and  Superman,"  he 
was  "still  talking."  Carpenter's  appre- 
ciation, which  had  been  rhetorical  and 
smoothed  by  a  brogue  as  emollient  as 
scented  and  superfine  oil,  drooped  now, 
and  he  turned  to  me  with  the  despair- 
ing look  of  a  castaway  who  finds  him- 
self alone  on  a  foodless  island.  Nine 
o'clock !  and  like  the  farmer  with  his 
claret,  we  were  "getting  no  forrarder." 

Somewhere  between  that  and  ten 
o'clock  our  spirits  surged.  Still  talking 
heavily  to  us  from  the  distance,  Snell 
lighted  the  range  and  went  into  an- 
other room,  and  we  heard  him  moving 
about  there  for  half  an  hour — doing 
what?  We  were  wondering  and  hop- 
ing when  he  reappeared  in  the  full  uni- 
form of  a  cook — jacket,  apron  and  flat 
cap,  all  of  spotless  white,  the  tablecloth 
across  his  arm.  We  stared  at  him  like 
condemned  men  who  hear  that  there  is 
no  reprieve,  for  he  sat  down  and  re- 
newed his  monologue !  It  was  to  him- 
self now;  we  could  not  speak.  In  a 
moment  he  dozed.  "Quick!"  whispered 
Carpenter,  tragically.  "To  the  club ! 
Quick!" 

We  explained  elaborately  and  apolo- 
gized profusely  when  we  again  met 
him,  and  he,  one  of  the  kindest  and 
most  amiable  of  men,  forgave  us  for 
the  affront  we  had  put  upon  his  hos- 
pitality. 

"You  missed  it,  though,"  he  said. 
"Those  birds  were  delicious." 

"When  did  you  eat  them?" 

"Ah — er — er — let  me  see  No,  not 
that  night.   Er — er — the  next  day." 

But  we — Carpenter  and  I — had  ex- 
perienced starvation  as  poignantly  as 
Jack  London  ever  described  it,  for  it 
was  past  eleven  o'clock  beforewe  found 
relief  at  the  club. 

Another  friend  of  those  days,  also  a 
Papyrian,  was  Julius  Eichberg,  the  mu- 
sician, father  of  the  brilliant  lady  who 
is  now  the  wife  of  John  Lane,  the  pub- 
lisher. Eichberg  was  the  last  survivor 
of  Mendelssohn's  orchestra,  a  pic- 
turesque, pallid  and  stately  man,  with 
a  massive,  leonine  head  and  a  mane  of 
wavy,  silvery  hair  that  fell  from  it  like 
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a  storm-tossed  cascade.  Though  a  Ger- 
man, he  spoke  English  almost  like  a 
native,  and  wrote  it  even  better,  with 
idiomic  raciness.  His  unpublished  rem- 
iniscences of  Mendelssohn  and  others 
now,  I  believe,  in  Mrs.  Lane's  posses- 
sion, should  some  day  find  a  welcome 
in  a  book.  Serious  in  manner  and 
sonorous  in  voice,  he  was  apt  in  graphic 
phrases.  When  he  met  me  on  my  re- 
turn from  my  wedding  journey  he 
startled  me  by  a  question,  asked  in  the 
deep,  solemn,  reverberating  tones  of  an 
inquisitor:  "Well,  sir,  what  is  it? — a 
sacrament  or  a  superstition?" 

Playful  as  he  was,  an  unassailable 
dignity  and  self-possession  shielded  him 
from  too  much  familiarity,  even  in 
those  who  were  his  intimates. 

One  night  we  were  dining  at  the  St. 
Botolph  Club,  and  when  pork  chops 
were  served  as  one  of  the  courses  Eich- 
berg  helped  himself  to  them  freely.  A 
well-known  painter  who  sat  next  to 
him,  more  injudicious  than  unkind,  ex- 
claimed   jokingly:     "Here,    Eichberg, 


you  mustn't  eat  those.   You  can't  be  a 
Jew  if  you. do." 

Eichberg  instantly  turned  on  him  in 
the  haughtiest  and  most  uncompromis- 
ing manner,  speaking  as  from  a  height 
and  from  his  soul  with  inflexible  pride : 
"But  I  am  a  Jew."  The  words  had  an 
Olympian  menace  and  defiance  in  them. 

A  painful  silence  followed,  and,  see- 
ing his  mistake,  the  blunderer  stam- 
mered :  "I  didn't  mean  anything.  Why, 
I  have  Jewish  blood  in  my  own 
veins." 

Eichberg  faced  him,  tossed  his  mane, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  as  he  did  so, 
restrained  but  not  pacified.  He  breathed 
from  a  depth  that  heaved  his  bodyas  he 
cast  the  extenuation  aside.  He  spoke 
with  a  reverberating  inflexion,  like  a 
pontiff  about  to  excommunicate.  A) 
pause  offered  no  possibility  of  reprieve.! 

"You — have — Jewish  blood — in  your 
veins?  So!  But  even  that  does  not 
gonzole  me." 

And,  ending  with  a  sigh  of  unutter- 
able significance,  he  froze  again. 
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The  Messenger 

By  LAWRENCE  C.  WROTH 


Y  grandaunt  led  me  from  the 


M  cellar  to  the  attic  of  the  old 
house  in  Southern  Maryland, 
which,  being  given  to  the  grandiose  in 
matters  of  "family,"  she  spoke  of  to 
her  intimates  as  the  "Cradle  of  Our 
Race."  In  the  garret  she  pointed  out 
for  my  future  and  more  careful  exam- 
ination a  stout  cedar  chest,  containing 
(again  I  use  her  generous  phraseology) 
"the  Archives  of  the  Family !"  I  came 
back  to  that  chest  several  times  dur- 
ing the  week  that  I  spent  with  her. 

Last  in  our  progress  through  the  an- 
cestral halls  we  visited  the  music-room, 
where  on  the  four  walls  were  ranged 
the  dearest  of  the  old  lady's  earthly 
treasures — the  portraits  of  her  fathers ; 
and  as  we  passed  before  them  she  told 
me  their  several  histories.  That  one 
of  the  bewigged  gentlemen  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  line,  for  instance,  had 
been  done  by  Gustavus  Hesselius — a 
citizen  of  Maryland  and  the  earliest  of 
American  painters — in  the  same  year 
that  he  painted  the  "Last  Supper"  altar 
piece  for  St.  Barnabas'  Church  up  in 
Prince  George,  and,  crowning  glory,  he 
had  asked  my  ancestor's  permission  to 
use  his  face  as  the  St.  John  in  that 
famous  canvas.  The  next  one  in  order 
was  the  work  of  the  elder  Peale,  Hes- 
selius' distinguished  pupil.  Not  satis- 
fied, it  seems,  with  painting  his  picture, 
Peale  had  prevailed  upon  this  gentle- 
man to  accept  a  set  of  false  teeth  of  his 
own  manufacture.  This  was  the  first 
set  of  enameled  false  teeth  made  in 
America,  my  aunt  said,  and  I  tried  to 
look  impressed  at  this  new  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  "the  family."  And 
thus,  she  rehearsing,  I  listening  to  her 
well-learned  anecdotes  of  the  subject 
of  this  portrait,  or  of  the  painter  of 
that,  we  made  the  round  of  the  room. 


Coming  then  to  the  last  in  order  and 
the  most  recent  of  them,  she  fell 
abruptly  silent. 

I  thanked  her  for  her  silence.  I  felt 
that  silence  at  this  moment  was  a  fit- 
ting form  of  expression,  for  except  for 
something  about  the  eyes  and  for  the 
fact  of  its  being  surrounded  by  hair 
worn  long  and  rather  untidily,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  earlier  decades  of  the 
last  century,  the  face  pictured  there 
might  have  been  my  own,  painted  yes- 
terday. 

"But  who "  I  began,  after  a  long 

pause. 

"It's  your  grandfather  at  thirty,"  in- 
terrupted, my  grandaunt.  "He  was  the 
best  man  that  ever  lived.  You  look 
like  him,  but  you  haven't  his  char- 
acter." 

The  old  lady  was  hurt  that  I  hadn't 
visited  her  since  I  was  in  knickerbock- 
ers, and  I  fear  she  spoke  tartly.  As 
for  me,  I  scarcely  heard  her.  I  was  so 
impressed  with  this  wonderful  likeness 
between  my  father's  father  and  me  that 
I  had  attention  for  nothing  else.  I 
stared  at  it  from  all  sides,  and  I  might 
have  been  there  until  this  day,  mouth 
agape,  had  not  my  aunt  persuaded  me 
to  the  dining-room  for  luncheon. 

Directly  as  I  could,  I  settled  down 
to  an  examination  of  the  yellowed  pa- 
pers in  that  great  chest  in  the  garret. 
There  were  many  things  there  which 
appealed  to  the  antiquarian  in  me,  but 
I  gave  them  scant  courtesy  in  my 
search  for  anything  that  had  to  do  with 
my  grandfather,  around  whom  my  in- 
terest had  centered  since  the  morning's 
view  of  his  likeness  had  told  me  that  I 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  his  double. 

Among  the  evidences  of  him  which  I 
found  to  reward  me  was  a  letter  to  "his 
beloved  wife  Mary,"  which  impressed 
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itself  upon  me  the  first  time  that  I  read 
it,  and  which  lately  I  have  copied  in  its 
entirety.  Between  my  first  reading  of 
that  letter  and  its  recent  copying  a 
summer  intervenes,  and  during  that 
summer  I  heard  a  tale  which  sent  me 
back  to  the  musty  garret  and  the  cedar 
chest  almost  in  a  fever  heat  lest  certain 
dates  should  not  coincide  as  I  prayed 
that  they  should. 

This  letter  was  written  in  June,  1822, 
my  grandfather  being  then  on  a  jour- 
ney westward,  engaged  in  a  search  for 
new  lands.  He  writes  from  Hagers- 
town  in  Maryland,  this  being  the  sec- 
ond letter  to  her  who  sat  in  old  St. 
Mary's  praying  for  his  safe  return,  he 
having  promised  to  write  to  her  once 
a  week.  The  first  two  pages  have  in 
them  nothing  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest. He  tells  of  his  journey  and  in- 
quires of  her  as  to  the  affairs  of  the 
plantation,  their  small  world — whether 
Caesar  has  recovered  completely  from 
the  smallpox;  whether  the  overseer  is 
keeping  away  from  Leutger's  tavern 
at  the  Cross  Roads;  about  the  foaling 
of  Black  Bess,  and  the  mending  of  the 
bit  of  road  from  the  landing  to  the 
warehouse — these  and  other  matters 
alike  in  their  restricted  importance. 
Near  the  end  of  his  letter  he  writes  of 
this  incident  of  his  journey : 

"On  Sunday  I  rode  about  service 
time  into  a  settlement  where  there  was 
a  Methodist  chapel.  I  went  in  just  as 
the  sermon  began,  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive what  instruction  I  might  in  such 
an  out  of  the  way  place.  But  what  a 
sermon !  I  thought  the  man  would 
have  gone  mad  in  his  frenzy.  He 
preached  of  sin  and  of  its  consequent 
everlasting  damnation,  and  so  vivid 
were  his  pictures  of  hell  that  even  I,, 
who  believed  him  not  at  all  in  that  re- 
spect, felt  my  cheeks  stiffen  with  ap- 
prehension ;  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
from  anger  I  suffered,  rather  than  fear 
— anger  that  he  should  so  frighten  the 
people,  especially  the  children.  After 
he  had  finished  hedidsomething  I  never 
saw  before — he  called  on  me  to  bear 
witness  that  he  spoke  according  to  the 
promptings  of  the  Spirit.  Whereupon 
I  stood  up  and  shortly  gave  them  my 


views  of  Him  whom  we  call  the  Merci- 
ful; and  then,  lest  I  be  led  into  un- 
seemly argument  in  a  holy  place,  I 
mounted  Old  Moll  and  rode  off  sharply. 
I  was  forced  to  leave  the  road  on  ac- 
count of  a  storm  and  take  shelter  in  the 
wood.  There  I  prayed  God  to  pardon 
my  presumption  in  exercising  myself 
in  matters  that  were  too  high  for  me; 
and  afterwards,  the  storm  being  over, 
I  slept  two  hours." 

Here  closed  the  incident  for  my 
grandfather. 

I  have  been  working  for  a  number  of 
years  on  a  book  that  is  to  deal  histori- 
cally and  philosophically  with  the  vari- 
ous religious  sects  that  have  appeared 
in  Maryland  from  the  time  of  its  foun- 
dation to  the  present  century.  This 
may  seem  a  piddling  occupation  for  a 
man  with  the  use  of  his  limbs,  but  I 
tell  you  it  is  no  small  task.  Besides,  I 
have  a  very  serious  purpose,  which  is 
to  show  that  Maryland,  like  the  strange 
woman,  having  opened  her  arms  to  all 
comers,  has  like  her  been  impressed  by 
none  of  them.  Faithless  to  each  in 
turn,  she  smiles  and  immediately  for- 
gets. On  this  and  several  other  counts 
I  intend  to  indict  the  idea  of  religious 
toleration  as  a  failure,  and  to  show  that 
an  established  state  religion  is  the  sal- 
vation, politically  and  spiritually,  of  the 
country. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sum-! 
mer,  in  the  June  of  which  I  had  visitedj 
my  grandaunt,  I  journeyed  to  the  home 
of  the  half-forgotten  Labadists  of  Bo- 
hemia Manor,  on  the  eastern  shore  oi 
Maryland.  I  went  from  there  to  Balti-j 
more  in  search  of  details  of  the  life  and! 
work  of  Charles  Warfield,  founder  oi 
the  "Branch,"  a  short-lived  sect  of  thq 
first  half  of  the  last  century.  On  differ- 
ent clues  obtained  here  I  spent  somq 
days  in  going  from  one  point  to  anothei 
in  various  of  the  central  and  westerr 
counties,  finding  nothing,  however,  tha* 
in  the  least  had  to  do  with  my  imme 
diate  subject. 

One  day  while  in  one  of  the  middle 
western  counties,  after  climbing  for  ai 
hour  in  the  rich  freshness  of  the  morn 
ing,  taking  in  with  appreciation  fron 
an  occasional  bald  hilltop  the  amazing 
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breadth  and  smell  and  color  of  the  val- 
leys beneath,  with  the  mountains  on 
the  yon  side  of  them,  I  entered  upon  a 
woods  road  that  swept  off  apparently 
for  miles  into  the  dim-lit  greenness  of 
a  virgin  forest.  A  few  hundred  yards 
within,  though,  the  wood  ended  with- 
out warning,  and  the  road  bent  around 
its  edges  with  a  curve  that  would  have 
driven  a  landscape  gardener  into  a  jeal- 
ous rage,  so  perfect  were  its  unstudied 
lines,  its  eternal  fitness,  as  it  lay  there 
between  the  undulatory,  sun-washed 
pastures  and  the  dark,  upstanding  trees 
of  the  forest.  Still  following  it,  I  came 
into  the  open,  not  two  hundred  yards 
from  a  village  that  stood  at  the  higher 
end  of  a  small  valley — a  cozy,  rich  little 
picture  valley. 

In  these  hills  one  village  is  much  like 
another,  each  one  containing  a  church, 
a  store  and  half  a  dozen  frame  or  hand- 
hewn  timber  houses,  with  occasionally 
an  establishment  the  proprietor  of 
which  combines  the  trades  of  black- 
smith and  wheelwright.  The  differ- 
entia in  a  dozen  villages  of  this  type 
will  be  that  if  the  town  loafers  do  not 
spend  their  time,  and  nothing  else,  at 
the  store,  they  spend  it  at  the  smithy. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  village  into  which 
I  drove  his  summer  morning  I  noticed 
some  further  differences,  the  first  and 
chief  of  which  was  an  undefinable  one, 
except  that  somehow  one  felt  cleaner 
for  having  been  there.  Externally,  the 
variations  from  type  were  more  tangi- 
ble; there  were  two  church  buildings, 
the  houses  were  of  native  stone,  and 
neither  at  the  blacksmith  shop  nor  at 
the  store  were  there  any  loafers. 

A  short  talk  with  the  storekeeper  in- 
formed me  the  name  of  the  village,  and 
of  the  whereabouts  of  the  least  rough 
road  which  would  lead  me  to  my  dis- 
tant hotel  and  dinner  at  the  county 
seat.  Leaving  him  to  his  sugar  bags,  I 
turned  towards  home.  I  felt  pleased 
somehow  beyond  reason  with  the  pic- 
ture which  I  bore  away  with  me  of  this 
hill  village,  quiet  and  self-contained, 
keeping  ward  over  the  valley  of  whic1 
itself  was  the  crown  and  the  chief 
beauty. 

Later  in  that  day  I  fell  into  amiable 


gossip  with  a  country  doctor.  In  this 
case,  as  generally,  he  proved  to  be  the 
most  agreeable  of  men.  To  him  casu- 
ally I  spoke  of  the  village  which  I  had 
visited  in  the  morning,  knowing  that  if 
there  was  anything  about  it  unusual  or 
interesting  he  would  be  aware  of  it. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  when  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  of  the  place ;  "those  old  Redemp- 
tionists  over  there  have  built  them- 
selves quite  a  cozy,  nest." 

"Redemptionists?  Why  do  you  call 
them  that?"  I  asked. 

"That's  what  they  call  themselves. 
They're  a  religious  sect,  you  know,  or 
probably  you  don't  know,  as  they  are 
confined  entirely  to  that  valley." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  tell  me  about 
them!"  I  cried.  "This  means  to  me 
what  finding  a  new  disease  does  to 
you." 

"All  I  know  about  them,"  he  replied, 
"is  just  the  talk  of  the  countryside.  I 
believe  they  were  Methodists  back  in 
the  early  days,  but  they  cut  loose  from 
the  rest  of  the  body  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  started  a  sort  of  sect  of 
their  own,  and  they're  still  at  it." 

"But  what  do  they  believe?" 

"Oh !  they  believe  everything  that 
the  rest  of  Christendom  does,  except 
that  they  deny  the  existence  of  a  hell  or 
of  eternal  punishment  of  any  kind.  This 
is  not  such  strange  doctrine  nowadays, 
but  they  had  a  rough  time  of  it  when 
they  first  began  to  teach  it.  They  know 
that  the  fear  of  hell  has  been  a  power- 
ful agent  in  keeping  people  within 
bounds,  and  that,  released  from  this 
fear,  there  is  danger  of  laxity  in  mor- 
als ;  therefore,  their  children  are  brought 
up  in  the  very  strictest  fashion,  and 
when  they  are  old  they  apparently  do 
not  depart  from  the  ways  of  their  fa- 
thers. The  sheriff  hasn't  had  to  visit 
that  valley  for  over  eighty  years.  You 
see,  they  live  by  a  written  rule,  almost 
monastic  in  its  rigor.  A  large  body  of 
oral  theology  has  grown  up  about  their 
doctrine,  and  the  old  fellows  can  talk 
by  the  hour.  I'll  take  you  up  there 
some  day,  if  you  want  to  go." 

"But  why  are  there  two  churches  in 
the  village?" 

"The  older  one  was  built  under  the 
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old  dispensation,  as  they  call  the  years 
they  spent  in  the  Methodist  fold.  Rob- 
ert Strawbridge  himself  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  building.  Once  a  year, 
after  a  week  of  fasting,  they  go  into  it 
and  have  a  sort  of  thanksgiving  for 
deliverance  from  spiritual  error,  and 
then  they  march,  singing,  over  to  the 
new  chapel  and  have  their  regular  ser- 
vice. This  happens  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  event  which  gave  them  their 
freedom.  They  say  that  on  that  day 
God  sent  them  a  messenger  who  com- 
manded them  to  believe  no  more  in 
eternal  damnation,  and  they  worship 
as  a  sort  of  saint  or  tutelary  divinity 
this  personage,  whom  they  call  simply 
the  'Messenger.'  " 

I  went  daily  after  this  to  the  village 
in  the  hills,  making  several  acquaint- 
ances among  the  inhabitants  and  trying 
to  gather  from  this  one  and  that  one 
material  for  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
sect  to  which  they  all  belonged.  The 
history  of  the  last  fifty  years  was  easy 
enough  to  acquire  —  any  one  of  the 
older  men  could  tell  me  that — but  when 
it  came  to  the  story  of  their  beginnings, 
the  very  origin  of  their  cleavage  from 
the  Methodists,  they  had  little  to  tell 
except  what  they  had  got  by  hearsay 
from  the  generation  before  them — a 
bare  outline  of  the  facts. 

One  day  one  of  the  ancients,  in  reply 
to  a  question  of  mine  concerning  what 
he  had  just  told  me  of  this  period,  be- 
came rather  peevish  at  my  persistence. 
"I've  told  you  all  I  know  about  it,"  he 
said.  "If  you  ain't  satisfied,  go  down 
the  valley  there  to  Hugh  Bartlett's.  He 
was  there  when  it  all  happened.  Maybe 
he'll  tell  you  about  it  an'  maybe  he 
won't.  He's  never  told  any  stranger 
about  it  yet,  an'  nobody  else  for  twenty 
years." 

And  to  Hugh  Bartlett,  the  patriarch 
of  the  valley,  I  went,  learning,  mean- 
time, that  he  was  ninety-eight  years 
old,  and  that  he  had  taught  the  district 
school  until  his  eightieth  year.  His 
house  was  a  small  one  of  native  stone, 
lichen-covered  and  shaded  by  a  grove 
of  chestnuts  and  oaks,  beneath  which 
the  lawn  lay,  cool  and  green  and  inno- 
cent of  fallen  twigs  or  any  sort  of  rub- 


bish. I  was  led  to  him,  sitting  in  the 
sun  on  a  side  porch,  a  white-haired 
wreck  of  a  giant,  quavery  of  speech,  but 
with  eyes  that  were  steadfast  still,  and 
undimmed  by  what  they  had  looked 
upon  in  the  long  years  of  his  life.  His 
expression  awed  me,  so  uplifted  and  of 
another  world  it.  was.  I  was  reminded 
of  an  engraving  which  I  had  seen  of 
Job,  who  did  continually  offer  sacri- 
fice and  praise  to  God.  Not  otherwise 
are  such  expressions  as  these  born  on 
men's  faces. 

"Pop,"  said  the  grand-daughter  who 
had  brought  me  to  his  side,  "here's 
somebody  to  see  you." 

The  old  man  looked  up  at  me  and 
started.  His  next  move  was  unex- 
pected and  embarrassing.  He  slid  from 
his  chair,  and  falling  upon  his  knees 
before  me,  called  out  happily,  it  seemed 
to  me :  "Art  thou  come  for  me,  thy  ser- 
vant?   I  am  glad." 

"Get  up,  pop !"  said  the  matter-of- 
fact  grand-daughter.  "This  is  the  gen- 
tleman you  heard  was  in  the  village — 
the  one  who  wants  to  know  about  the 
faith." 

"Peace,  woman!  I  know  what  I 
know.  This  is  the  Messenger  come  for 
me." 

"You  always  said  the  Messenger's 
eyes  were  blue,  pop,"  she  replied,  "and 
this  man's  eyes  are  gray  and  light- 
gray  at  that." 

The  joy  died  out  of  the  old  man's 
face  as  he  looked  more  critically  at  me. 
"Come  nearer,"  he  said.  "Yes,"  he  con- 
tinued, getting  painfully  back  into  his 
chair,  "your  eyes  are  gray  and  his  were 
blue.  But  for  that  very  difference  you 
might  be  his  very  self." 

Sighing,  he  went  on  half  to  himself : 
"I  thought  it  was  the  Messenger  come 
for  me,  his  servant." 

"It  is  about  the  Messenger  that  I 
have  come  to  see  you,  Mr.  Bartlett,"  I 
ventured  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"I  never  tell  of  his  coming  to 
strangers,"  he  answered.  "They  al- 
ways mock;  but  you  are  so  like  the 
body  he  bore  that  I'll  tell  you  and  take 
the  chance  that  you  have  some  rever- 
ence." 

And  there,  in  the  sweet  June  sun,] 
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looking  out  over  the  busy  fields  and 
the  blue-green  hills  beyond,  he  told  me 
the  story  of  the  coming  of  the  Messen- 
ger. In  my  book,  when  it  appears, 
there  will  be  a  conventional  account  of 
the  Redemptionist  sect  of  Western 
Maryland,  but  here  I  have  set  down 
Hugh  Bartlett's  story  and  an  extract 
from  one  of  my  own  grandfather's  let- 
ters. Together  they  offer  a  chain  of 
evidence  stronger  than  many  a  one  that 
is  wound  around  a  criminal  to  his  un- 
doing, but  nevertheless  of  evidence  that 
is  circumstantial  merely,  and  it  will  not 
do  to  say  anything  about  the  connec- 
tion between  them  in  a  sober  history. 
But  judge  now  whether  there  is  not  a 
curious  inter-relation  of  affairs  here : 

It  was  nearly  in  these  words  that  old 
Hugh  Bartlett  told  me  the  story  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messenger: 

"I  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age 
when  the  thing  happened  which 
changed  our  lives  and  our  religion.  It 
was  the  big  event  in  our  history,  and  I 
haven't  forgotten  any  of  it.  It  all  came 
about  in  the  old  chapel  on  Sunday 
morning  early  in  June,  a  hot  day  in  the 
sun,  but  with  a  good  breeze  blowing  to 
keep  things  pleasant.  This  part  I  re- 
member well,  because,  being  a  boy,  the 
length  of  the  hymns  and  prayers  got 
me  into  a  sweat,  and  I  longed  to  be  in 
the  waving  branches  of  the  old  oak  just 
outside  the  chapel  windows.  But  my 
fear  of  old  Mr.  Strother,  who  kept  his 
appointment  there  that  day,  kept  me 
quiet.  All  I  could  do  was  to  wriggle 
now  and  then,  and  envy  the  freedom 
of  a  splendid  red,  white  and  black 
woodpecker  which  nested  high  up  in 
the  oak,  and  was  now  showing  himself 
in  flashes  as  he  went  in  and  out  of  his 
snug  nest. 

"Just  before  Brother  Strother  got  up 
to  give  out  his  text  a  man  came  into 
the  chapel.  He  was  so  quiet  about  it 
that  nobody  heard  him,  and  nobody 
knew  he  was  there  until  he  walked  up 
the  aisle  to  the  bench  behind  where  I 
sat  with  my  father.  Here  he  knelt  for  a 
moment's  silent  prayer  before  settling 
himself.  Those  who  did  as  I  did; 
squirmed  until  they  could  see  through 
the  open  door,  saw  that  he  had  come 


upon  a  big  white  horse,  which  now 
stood  at  the  rack  by  the  roadside.  With 
a  little  more  twisting  I  was  able  to  get 
a  good  look  at  the  stranger  himself. 
He  was  tall  and  big-boned,  with  a  fine, 
large  head  covered  with  hair  as  near 
gold  as  any  I  ever  saw.  His  eyes  were 
blue  and  in  them  was  what  a  long  life 
has  taught  me  was  the  spirit  of  love — 
love  and  tenderness  for  all  things  cre- 
ated. He  smiled  a  little  at  my  boy's 
open  curiosity,  and  I,  made  happy, 
smiled  back  at  him.  Then  began  the 
preaching,  and  until  that  was  done 
I  thought  no  more  of  the  man  behind 
me,  for  Brother  Strother  was  calcu- 
lated not  to  let  his  hearer's  thoughts 
wander. 

"He  had  the  name  of  being  the  best 
preacher  on  the  whole  circuit.  If  by 
best  you  mean  loudest  in  voice  and 
strictest  in  doctrine,  you  might  give 
him  that  compliment  and  nobody 
would  object.  He  preached  generally 
of  sin  and  damnation,  but  very  seldom 
of  salvation  through  the  Redeemer.  In- 
deed, I  have  sometimes  thought  since 
that  in  his  mind  this  was  a  weak  point 
in  the  gospel  armor. 

"His  sermon  this  time  was  on  the 
usual  subject.  He  rolled  out  in  his 
great  voice  God's  curse  on  sinners,  and 
he  made  it  plain  that  all  of  us  there  had 
clear  titles  to  that  name ;  if  not,  in  the 
case  of  some,  through  wickedness  of 
their  own  doing,  then  because  of  their 
share  of  the  original  sin  of  Adam.  There 
was  nothing  for  us  but  eternal  punish- 
ment, for  Christ's  salvation  was  never 
meant  for  such  a  generation  of  vipers 
as  we  were.  We  might  repent,  but 
even  then  our  salvation  was  doubtful. 
But  we  had  better  repent,  just  the 
same,  because  if  we  didn't  we  should 
surely  taste  of  hell  fire. 

"And  now  there  began  to  appear 
signs  of  nervousness  in  the  congrega- 
tion, especially  among  the  younger  peo- 
ple. I  knew  how  it  would  be.  We  who 
had  come  forth  that  morning  happy  be- 
cause of  the  little  things  which  make 
for  happiness  with  children  would  go 
home  that  noon  with  scared  faces  and 
hearts  hot  with  rebellion  and  sick  with 
fear.    God  knows  why  more  of  us  were 
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not  driven  into  open  infidelity  and  blas- 
phemy. 

"Brother  Strother's  picture  of  hell 
was  a  terrible  thing.  When  he  had 
been  with  us  the  preceding  quarter  a 
child  of  ten,  a  girl,  had  been  carried 
out  in  convulsions  of  fear.  Groans  of 
terror  could  be  heard  all  over  the  room, 
even  sometimes  from  the  older  people. 
To-day  the  boys  and  girls  sat,  some  of 
them,  with  stony  faces  and  stony 
hearts ;  others  of  them  cried  out  in  hor- 
ror of  what  they  deemed  was  almost 
surely  before  them.  A  young  woman, 
newly  out  of  childbed,  screamed  out 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
while  a  look  of  sullen  anger  settled  on 
her  husband's  face.  But  the  great  voice 
went  on,  louder  and  louder,  it  seemed 
to  me.  Sweet  Christ,  the  things  that 
are  done  in  Thy  name! 

"I  felt  that,  unless  he  stopped  soon, 
the  blood  would  leave  my  body.  My 
mouth  was  dry,  and  cold,  damp  sweat 
stood  on  my  forehead  and  on  the  backs 
of  my  hands.  I  was  sick  and  trem- 
bling. Dear  God,  how  I  remember  that 
morning,  the  last  of  the  old  order,  the 
time  that  Thy  Messenger  came." 

The  old  man  shivered  there  in  the 
bright  sunlight  as  he  lived  again  for  a 
moment  this  day  of  his  long-past  boy- 
hood. While  a  minute  came  and  went 
he  was  silent,  and  then,  with  a  note  al- 
most of  jubilation  in  his  voice,  he  went 
on  with  the  story: 

"But  our  deliverance  was  at  hand. 
Brother  Strother  came  to  an  unex- 
pected halt  in  his  preaching,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  stranger  behind  me  and 
pointing  at  him,  he  gasped:  'Bear  wit- 
ness, brother,  that  the  Spirit  hath 
spoken  through  me !'  Then  he  sat 
down. 

"All  now  turned  to  the  stranger.  He 
was  already  on  his  feet  looking  at  the 
faces  about  him ;  some  gray  with  fear, 
others  red  with  protest,  but  very  few 
of  these.  When  he  looked  down  at  me 
in  the  bench  in  front,  something  in  my 
scared  face  must  have  moved  him,  for 
from  white  his  own  face  went  a  deep 
red,  the  red  of  a  justly  angry  man,  and 
his  voice  shook  with  anger  as  he  began 
to  speak. 


'  'If  you  worship  such  a  God  as  this,' 
he  said,  'you  do  so,  not  through  love, 
but  fear;  therefore,  you  are  cowards 
and  no  better  than  heathen.  A  part  of 
your  duty  towards  God  is  to  love  Him. 
Has  any  soul  of  you  an  ounce  of  love 
for  this  God  whom  you  have  heard 
preached  today;  this  God  that  gives 
with  his  right  hand  and  takes  away 
with  his  left;  this  God  that  smites  his 
children  without  relenting?  Of  what 
avail  is  all  that  Christ  said  of  love? 
What  meant  He  by  calling  us  the  sheep 
and  Himself  the  shepherd?  Why  did 
He  say  that  none  should  hinder  the  lit- 
tle children  from  coming  unto  Him? 
You,  fathers,  do  you  punish  your  chil- 
dren beyond  their  strength?  You  do 
not,  because  in  your  hearts  is  love  for 
them,  understanding  of  their  tempta- 
tions and  pity  for  their  pains.  Do  you 
even  torture  the  dog  that  kills  your 
sheep?  No;  because  you  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  quality  of  mercy.  And 
did  God,  who  gave  that  quality  to  men, 
deal  too  generously  with  them,  leaving 
Himself  bare  of  it? 

'  'Do  you  know  of  any  crime  worthy 
of  everlasting  torture?  Hath  Christ 
said  in  the  holy  scriptures  that  man 
should  go  through  an  eternity  of  tor- 
ment for  his  sins  in  this  world?  Think 
of  it,  if  you  can — an  eternity  of  torment 
for  the  expiation  of  what  was  in  com- 
parison the  thoughtlessness  of  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  'Look  out  upon  those  sunny,  smil- 
ing fields;  those  cool,  generous-armed 
trees ;  yonder  brilliant  bird  in  the  oak. 
Did  the  God  who  made  those  make  you, 
who  are  so  much  more  wonderful,  so 
much  more  beautiful,  only  at  the  last  to 
torture  you? 

"  'You  asked  me,  sir,'  he  turned  now 
to  Brother  Strother,  who  sat  immova- 
ble, his  head  sunken,  'that  I  should 
bear  witness  that  the  Spirit  had  spoken 
through  you.  I  answer  that  if  it  was 
any  spirit  at  all,  it  was  the  spirit  of 
evil,  for  by  your  words  you  have  driven 
away  little  children  from  Him  who 
commanded  that  they  should  not  be  let; 
and  you  have  preached  this  day  the 
doctrine  of  a  heathen  deity,  of  a  very 
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Moloch,  rather  than  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  of  mercy.' 

"With  this  he  ended,  and,  turning 
sharply  about,  made  his  way  down  the 
aisle.  He  passed  through  the  silent, 
awed  people  on  the  benches,  and  so  out 
the  door,  his  head  high  and  his  eyes 
alight  still  with  glorious  anger. 

"Into  the  saddle  of  his  great,  white 
horse  he  leapt,  and  at  the  same  moment 
there  came  a  sudden  darkness  and 
thunder  and  lightning.  Around  his 
head  the  fire  circled  and  played.  He 
seemed  as  one  of  the  shining  ones.  Off 
he  went  at  a  gallop,  in  the  midst  of  an- 
other flash  and  a  roar  of  thunder.  His 
horse's  feet  struck  fire  from  the  earth. 
We  watched  him  until  he  turned  the 
bend  in  the  road.  After  that  we  saw 
him  no  more,  nor  did  we  ever  find  his 
horse's  tracks  beyond  that  point. 

"Within  the  chapel  there  was  silence. 
We  waited  for  what  Brother  Strother 
should  say.  To  our  surprise  he  re- 
mained crumpled  in  his  chair,  with  his 
head  hanging  on  his  breast.  His  heavy, 
ragged  breathing  filled  the  room,  and 
my  father  was  the  first  to  realize  that 
something  was  ailing  him.  Stepping 
forward,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
a  moment  later  he  called  several  of  the 
men  by  name  and  together  they  carried 
him  out,  a  hopeless  paralytic  from  that 
day — struck  down  by  the  hand  of  God, 
we  said.  Jordan  Strother  lived  many 
years,  but  his  tongue  was  never  loosed 
that  he  might  pour  out  his  wrath 
upon  us. 

"My  father,  being  a  licensed  exhorter, 
took  it  upon  him  to  dismiss  the  meet- 
ing for   that   morning.     There   was   a 


night  service,  and  every  person  who 
had  been  there  in  the  morning  was 
there  at  night,  and  they  brought  with 
them  others.  That  service  was  the  first 
of  the  new  order.  It  was  impossible 
that  we  should  go  on  in  the  old  way 
after  the  words  of  God's  Messenger  and 
the  punishment  we  had  seen  meted  out 
to  the  false  teacher;  so  that  we  began 
then  timidly  to  build  up  the  new  sect. 

"Now,  I  am  tired  of  talking;  besides, 
there  are  others  who  can  tell  you  of  our 
later  troubles  and  final  triumph ;  it 
wearies  me  to  recall  all  that." 

"But  did  you  never  see  nor  hear  of 
the  Messenger  again?"  asked  I,  in  whose 
mind  a  strange  fancy  had  suddenly 
been  born. 

"No;  nor  could  we  find  his  tracks  be- 
yond the  bend  of  the  road  up  there. 
Some  held,  and  their  children  do  to- 
day, that  he  was  the  Archangel  Mich- 
ael; others  that  John  the  Baptist  had 
returned  to  save  us  from  error.  Offi- 
cially, and  to  avoid  strife,  we  call  him 
simply  the  Messenger." 

"And  did  all  accept  the  new  doc- 
trine?" 

"All  but  one  man,  Anton  Druh,  a 
Dutchman  and  a  wanderer  only  a  few 
months  settled  here.  He  said  that  the 
Messenger  was  but  a  man  like  the  rest 
of  us,  for  he  said  he  knew  him;  had 
worked  on  his  plantation  in  one  of  the 
southern  counties,  but  had  forgot  his 
name.  It  was  a  likely  story  altogether. 
He  was  reproved,  and,  still  persisting, 
he  was  publicly  prayed  for.  The  last 
seemed  to  anger  him,  and  he  left  the 
valley  not  long  afterwards,  cursing  us 
for  fools  and  uttering  blasphemies." 


Lk  Baiskr,  by  Augusts  Rodin 


A  Visit  to  Monsieur  Auguste  Rodin 

By  KATE   MELDRAM   BUSS 


X"  X  TAS    Whistler   right   when    he 
\/\/     said,    "Art   happens"?      Per- 

T  T  haps !  But  he  was  surely 
right  when  he  said,  "With  the  mark  of 
the  gods  upon  him."  And  in  spite  of 
that  M.  Ro- 
d  i  n  is  an- 
other exam- 
ple of  the 
proverb  that 
no  man  is  a 
prophet  in 
his  own 
country,  o  r, 
more  truly 
speaking,  i  n 
his  own 
town,  for  no 
one  is  more 
talked  of  in 
Paris.  M. 
Rodin  "je  ne 
I  e  connais 
pas,"  was  the 
answer  we 
received  t  o 
our  inquiries, 
when,  one 
day  last 
s  p  r  i  n  g,  we 
tried  to  find 
his  home  out 
in  the  sleepy 
little  village 
o  f  Meudon. 
But  after 
much  walk- 
ing through 
dusty  coun- 
try lanes  we 

saw  upon  a  hilltop  the  Villa  de  Bril- 
lants  and  knew  ourselves  near  our  goal. 

Up  the  steps  from  the  village  we 
climbed  till  at  last  we  stood  before  the 
house,  a  brick  country  place  of  goodly 
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proportions,  suggestive  of  ease,  con- 
veniency  and  earnest  practicality,  and 
characterized  by  simplicity  as  every- 
thing to  do  with  M.  Rodin  is  sure  to  be. 
Out  in  the  yard  sat  an  oldwoman  shell- 
ing peas, who 
politely,  but 
firmly,  told 
us,  in  answer 
to  our  ques- 
tions, that  it 
was  impossi- 
b  1  e  t  o  visit 
the  museum 
or  see  M.Ro- 
din's work. 
That  was  in- 
deed a  disap- 
pointment to 
us,  and  is  a 
recent  rule, 
a  s  formerlv 
students 
were  allowed 
t  o  visit  the 
museum ;  but 
we  felt  quite 
sure  that  the 
old  woman 
w  a  s  M.  Ro- 
din's peasant 
wife  and  that 
her  word 
must  be  final. 
We  wan- 
dered dis- 
consolately 
away  down 
the  lane  to- 
wards some 
workmen  who  were  busy  in  a  field 
which,  we  afterwards  discovered,  con- 
tained the  much-discussed  statue  of 
Balzac.  Hoping  against  hope  for  some 
information,   we   talked   to   the  work- 
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men,  and  in  the  end  one  of  them  told 
me  that  if  I  were  an  art  student  and 
would  go  to  M.  Rodin's  Paris  atelier  I 
might  perhaps  obtain  the  much-desired 
permission  to  visit  the  museum. 

With  that  amount  of  comfort  we 
were  obliged  to  be  satisfied,  and  went 
slowly  down  the  hill  to  the  little  sta- 
tion and  by  steamer  to  Paris  in  the 
soft  spring  twilight,  which  is  of  all 
times,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  on 
the  Seine,  "the  evening  mist  clothes 
the  river  side  with  poetry  as  with  a 
veil,  the  tall  chimneys  become  campanili 
and  the  warehouses  palaces  in  the 
night,"  while  the  slowly  approaching 
city  gleamed  with  lights  that  made  one 
realize  that  near  at  hand  throbbed  the 
heart  of  the  constellation  whose  glory 
illumines  the  earth. 

Praying  that  the  old  peasant  had 
spoken  truly,  the  next  day  I  started  out 
again,  this  time  to  181  rue  de  l'Univer- 
site,  where  I  found  several  small  build- 
ings, remains  of  the  1900  Paris  expo- 
sition, which  the  state  had  given  to  one 
or  two  favored  artists,  among  others  M. 
Rodin  and  M.  Jean  Paul  Laurens.  I 
rang  the  bell,  gave  my  card  to  the  con- 
cierge and  told  her  with  much  inward 
trepidation  to  give  it  to  M.  Rodin.  To 
my  surprise  she  took  it  and  left  me 
without  a  word,  and  to  my  much 
greater  surprise  she  quickly  returned 
and  said  that  M.  Rodin  would  be  very 
glad  to  receive  me. 

With  great  eagerness,  yet  with  ap- 
prehension that  my  French  would  be 
misunderstood,  I  soon  found  myself  in 
the  presence  of  the  master,  and  after 
the  first  glance  into  his  benign  blue 
eyes  my  fears  all  left  me  and  I  felt  as 
one  does  toward  an  old  friend.  With 
the  usual  grace  of  a  Frenchman,  M. 
Rodin  commenced  by  complimenting 
my  French,  and,  as  you  all  know,  a 
well-timed  compliment  is  a  great  aid 
to  conversation  in  a  foreign  tongue.  I 
told  him  of  my  desire  to  visit  his  mu- 
seum at  Meudon,  and  wondered  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  so.  M.  Rodin  most 
graciously  replied  that  it  would  give 
him  much  pleasure  and  asked  when  I 
would  like  to  go.  Only  so  great  a  man 
could  be  so  simple.     After  arranging 


that  I  should  go  the  following  Sunday. 
M.  Rodin  offered  to  show  me  what  was 
being  done  in  his  Paris  atelier,  and  as 
we  strolled  about  the  room  I  saw  many 
partly-finished  statues — in  fact,  nothing 
was  finished — and  much  work  that  was 
as  yet  merely  suggested. 

Two  men  were  at  work  in  his  atelier ; 
one  was  modeling  in  clay  from  life  the 
hand  of  a  pretty  little  French  girl,  while 
the  other,  a  red-haired  Englishman, 
who  seemed  fairly  to  worship  M.Rodin, 
was  chipping  away  on  a  small  statue  of 
Eros  where  the  master  had  indicated 
with  pencil  marks  his  corrections. 

Here  and  there  in  this  atelier — which 
is  wholly  a  workshop  and  not  at  all  a 
show  studio  —  were  numerous  frag- 
ments of  hands  and  feet  and  many 
blocks  of  marble  as  yet  uncut. 

Within  the  atelier  there  is  nothing 
but  gleaming  marble,  while  looking  out 
into  the  garden  one  sees  but  a  flaming 
mass  of  red  poppies,  whose  color  is 
seemingly  reflected  in  the  pink  glow  of 
the  almost,  living  marble;  an  inspira- 
tion, indeed,  if  that  is  ever  needed,  to 
the  creative  genius  of  a  man  like  M. 
Rodin,  whose  imagination  seems  a 
thing  apart,  and  whose  esprit  is  a  living 
and  breathing  force,  vitalizing  the  thing 
which  it  touches ;  although  M.  Rodin 
himself  said  in  an  interview  with  M. 
Paul  Gsell  that  "the  artist  worthy  the 
name  must  express  the  total  truth  of 
nature — not  merely  the  truth  of  its  ex- 
terior, but  also  and  particularly  that  of 
its  inner  self." 

M.  Rodin  rises  at  half  after  six,break- 
fasts  and  then  works  until  nine  o'clock, 
when  he  drives  into  Paris,  where  he 
examines  each  day  the  marbles  being 
cut  by  his  workmen,  after  M.  Rodin's 
own  plaster  casts,  often  and  often  tak- 
ing mallet  and  chisel  into  his  own 
hands,  thereby  awakening  and  bringing 
into  life  a  figure  which  might  other- 
wise never  call  forth  the  admira- 
tion, or  at  least  the  discussion,  which 
all  of  M.  Rodin's  marbles  are  bound  to 
do.  The  touch  of  the  master's  hand  is 
on  everything  that  leaves  the  atelier. 

At  twelve  o'clock  he  lunches,  after 
which  he  takes  up  his  work  with  the 
living  model.    He  has  been  known  to 
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work  for  months  upon  the  modeling  of 
a  hand. 

M.  Rodin  does  not  hunt  for  beautiful 
models,  but  finds  true  beauty  in  all  that 
nature  produces. 

He  never  fears  to  touch  any  theme 
so  long  as  it  is  human,  so  long  as  it 
palpitates  with  real  emotion,  and  he 
finds  nothing  unclean  in  any  human 
passion. 

It  was  with  keen  anticipation  that 
we  waited  through  the  next  few  days. 
When  Sunday  came  we  went  once  more 
to  Meudon,  along  the  country  road  by 
the  Seine,  which  each  morning  M.  Ro- 


some  unfinished,  some  just  commenced, 
and  is  a  museum  of  rare  beauty  and  in- 
terest. 

M.  Rodin  told  us  we  were  to  feel  at 
liberty  to  look  about,  to  criticise — im- 
agine that — and  to  enjoy  as  long  as  we 
wished;  and  he  sent  a  workman  about 
with  us  to  remove  the  cloths  from 
many  of  the  statues.  And  then  the 
master  left  us,  and  from  behind  a  screen 
we  could  hear  him  chipping  away  at 
some  future  joy  to  the  eye. 

As  you  see,  I'm  an  enthusiast,  and  I 
like  to  read  "Le  Balzac  de  Rodin,"  by 
M.   Arsena   Alexandre,   who   calls    M. 
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din  passes  over,  on  his  hour  drive  into 
Paris.  The  master  himself,  in  velvet 
cap  and  dressing  gown,  greeted  us  at 
the  entrance  to  his  museum,  his  long, 
grey  beard  and  wonderful  blue  eyes 
making  a  never-to-be-forgotten  picture. 

The  museum  is  one  of  the  buildings 
erected  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Place 
de  l'Alma  in  1900,  and  later  re-erected 
in  M.  Rodin's  own  grounds.  It  is  a 
rather  high  one-story  white  building, 
perhaps  fifty  by  seventy  feet,  and  in  its 
Greek  simplicity  is  a  fitting  home  for 
its  hundreds  of  beautiful  objects. 

It  is  full  of  statues,  some  finished, 


Rodin  the  most  remarkable  artist  of  his 
time.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  half 
or  even  one-quarter  of  the  perhaps  fifty 
statues  which  we  saw,  but  I  shall  try 
to  give  you  a  mental  picture  of  a  few 
of  them.  The  figure  of  a  young  girl 
leaning  over  the  edge  of  a  round  bath, 
evidently  about  to  enter,  was  rather 
different  in  conception  from  most  of 
his  statues,  but  there  was  the  same 
wonderful  flesh  tint  in  the  marble  that 
M.  Rodin  so  well  knows  how  to  give, 
especially  to  his  women's  figures — and 
none  of  the  unfinished  line  which  so 
many  of  his  detractors  criticise.     An- 
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Jean  Paui,  Laurens 

other  "Le  Baiser"  has  a  suggestion  of 
"Le  Baiser"  in  the  Luxembourg,  al- 
though much  smaller,  and  is  an  ideal 
expression  of  the  all-absorbing  love  of 
youth.  The  two  figures  are  wholly 
primeval  in  their  singleness  of  thought. 
In  a  recess,  against  a  Japanese  screen, 
was  a  bronze  copy  of  "Le  Penseur"  of 
the  Pantheon,  not  placed  above  the 
"Gates  of  Hell,"  as  it  was  originally, 
but  alone,  and  majestic.  What  is  there 
for  me  to  say  about  it?  You  all  know 
it,  and  you  know  that  with  all  his  soul 
and  body  that  man  is  thinking  and 
brooding  upon  the  perplexities  of  life 
and  makes  you  think  and  brood  as  well, 
and  in  the  majesty  of  the  conception 
one  never  thinks  of  the  ugliness  of  the 
men,  or  that  it  is  not  what  the  institute 
would  call  finished. 

Fortunately,  M.  Rodin  is  a  philoso- 
pher as  well  as  an  artist.  He  realizes 
that  he  is  in  advance  of  his  time,  and 
that,  accustomed  as  we  have  been  to 
find  our  ideal  sculpture  in  the  calmness 
of  Greek  art,  we  are  perhaps  not  ready 


to  wholly  admire  the  portrayal  of  psy- 
chological problems  in  marble,  such  as 
M.  Rodin  is  constantly  sending  out 
into  the  art  world.  Many  people  com- 
pare M.  Rodin  to  Michael  Angelo,  but 
his  intimates  say  that  they  are  alike 
only  in  their  grandeur  of  conception ; 
and  M.  Rodin  himself  prefers  and  ad- 
mires Donatello  over  Michael  Angelo. 

There  are  in  the  museum  many  busts 
of  men  and  women,  one  or  two  of 
which  have  been  exhibited  in  America. 
There  are  also  quantities  of  fragments, 
an  arm,  a  hand  or  a  foot,  a  case  of 
which  the  minister  of  fine  arts  has  re- 
cently purchased  for  the  Trocadero 
Museum.  M.  Rodin  is  the  first  living 
artist  to  be  there  represented. 

We  saw  several  marbles,  apparently 
finished,  which  were  spotted  by  the 
master  with  pencil  markings  where  he 
wished  changes  to  be  made  in  what  al- 
ready seemed  perfection.  A  group 
consisting  of  several  figures  central- 
izing Puvis  de  Chavannes  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  in  its  general  treatment  and 
use  of  foliage  carries  out  some  of  M. 
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Rodin's  most  radical  ideas.  Scattered 
about  everywhere  were  quantities  of 
little  Tanagra  figures,  as  were  frag- 
ments of  Greek  and  Egyptian  sculpture, 
about  which  M.  Anatole  France  re- 
cently complained  that  M.  Rodin  cap- 
tures every  scrap  of  antique  art  that  is 
brought  into  France. 

It  is  M.  Rodin's  hope  to  build  for  his 
antiques  a  large  museum,  which  is  to 
be  his  legacy  to  France.  This  is  in  a 
way  a  grief  to  his  friends,  as  he  is 
sixty-eight  years  old,  and  should  natu- 
rally work  fewer  hours  in  the  day,  in- 
stead of  more,  as  he  will  need  to  do,  to 
finish  his  "Tower  of  Labor"  and  his 
other  projects.  However,  one  of  his 
workmen  told  me  that  M.  Rodin  is 
never  happier  than  while  working,  and 
that  he  will  die  with  the  chisel  in  his 
hand. 

All  this  time  we  were  spellbound  in 
such  a  treasure-house  of  beauty,  which 
was  filled  with  magical  light  from  a 
rosy  sunset  eagerly  peering  in  at  each 


long  window,  a  just  tribute  of  beauty 
unto  beauty. 

When  we  felt  that  in  politeness  we 
ought  to  leave,  M.  Rodin  joined  us  and 
talked  most  delightfully  for  a  little 
time,  all  too  short.  As  I  said  before,  I 
say  again,  only  the  greatest  of  men 
could  be  so  simple.  He  is  quite  free 
from  that  conceit  which  is  so  often  a 
defect  of  small  minds ;  he  talked  of  his 
work  as  though  he  were  not  known 
outside  of  his  atelier,  seemingly  with 
no  conception  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
called  the  greatest  living  sculptor.  Fi- 
nally he  shook  hands,  told  us  to  come 
again,  and  sent  us  away  in  the  twi- 
light feeling  infinitely  blessed  in  hav- 
ing been  allowed  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing so  great  a  man  at  work  among  his 
perfect  marbles,  and  finding  in  life 
what  Maeterlinck  symbolizes  in  his 
l'Oiseau  Bleu,  "Le  Bonheur,"  finding 
it  in  giving  of  his  greatness  to  each 
and  every  thing  that  he  touches,  be  it 
marble  or  human. 


AMID   THE   DUNES 


By  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

Footsore,  I  plodded  through  the  yielding  sand  ; 

Above,  a  blinding  azure,  burned  the  sky ; 

Upon  the  breeze  that  faintly  faltered  by 
Was  borne  no  hint  of  any  cooling  strand. 
A  gaunt  tree  lifted  like  a  bony  hand 

Grewsomely    beckoning;  motionless  on  high 

A  hawk  hung,  and  sere  sedges  seemed  to  sigh 
As  though  they  fain  would  leave  that  lonely  land. 

Over  me  still  depended  the  hot  noon's 

Red  eye,  methought  in   maddening  mockery ; 

I  scaled  an  umber  crest.     O  boon  of  boons, 

Did  my  blurred  gaze  deceive  me? — Could  it  be?- 

Beyond  those  grim,  interminable  dunes, 

Instinct  with  heartening  freshness,  lay  the  sea ! 


Nan's  Career 


By  MARY  R.  P.  HATCH 


HUGH  RUTLEDGE,  with  both 
hands  clutching  at  his  hat 
brim,  was  rushing-  up  the  street 
at  a  terrific  pace.  He  had  not  noticed 
the  approaching  storm  when  he  left  his 
law  office,  a  half-mile  distant;  but  as 
he  never  let  anything  interfere  with 
business,  and  as  he  saw  a  man's  fancy- 
team  which  he  wanted  to  seize  on  an 
attachment  standing  before  a  store,  he 
kept  on,  only  to  see  that  man  emerge, 
jump  into  his  carriage  and  drive  rap- 
idly away.  So  Hugh  decided  not  to  go 
farther,  but  find  anchorage  at  once. 
Dripping  as  he  was,  he  did  not  like  to 
enter  a  store ;  accordingly,  he  dived  into 
a  corner  passageway  that  ran  between 
two  stores — Stern  Company  and  Brown 
Brothers.  ] 

"Here,  quick;  make  a  dash!"  cried  a 
merry  voice.  "I  will  hold  my  umbrella 
over  you  to  keep  the  water  off,"  and  a 
dainty  parachute  was  extended  at  the 
place  where  the  water  poured  from  a 
waterspout  to  the  sidewalk. 

He  made  a  plunge  to  cover,  and  then 
took  the  umbrella,  shook  it  and  folded 
it,  leaning  it  against  the  walls  of  the 
wet  building. 

"I  am  afraid  I  spattered  you,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  she  replied  in  a 
pleasant  tone,  and  then  they  looked  at 
each  other  for  the  first  time.  What 
she  saw  was  a  strongly-built  man  of 
about  her  own  height,  which  was  five 
feet  eight,  with  clear-cut,  Grecian  fea- 
tures, nose  rather  short,  a  black  mus- 
tache, hair  parted  on  the  side  (this 
when  middle  partings  and  clean-shaven 
faces  were  the  fashion  was  itself  a  dis- 
tinction), and  the  most  brilliant  dark- 
brown  eyes  she  had  ever  seen,  well 
formed,  not  too  small  hands  and  feet, 
all  of  which  satisfied  her  ideas  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  Not  handsome — no. 
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What  it  was  that  kept  him  from  being 
handsome  she  couldn't  tell ;  but,  truth 
to  tell,  she  had  seen  a  dozen  handsomer 
men  and  never  cared  to  look  at  them 
twice ;  men  of  better  presence,  too,  if 
inches  go  for  anything;  but  suddenly 
the  pleasure  of  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  a  man  whose  eyes  were 
on  the  same  level  struck  her  as  being 
the  best  height  in  the  world. 

So,  also,  was  he  thinking  at  the  same 
moment.  He  had  never  seen  a  taller 
girl  or  one  less  given  to  prettiness.  Her 
hair  was  too  light,  her  eyes  too  dark, 
for  he  admired  blue  eyes  and  hers  were 
hazel.  She  was  too  slim  and  her  hands 
were  too  large,  but  there  was  an  honest 
look  in  those  same  dark  eyes,  a  charm- 
ing air  of  comradeship  that  impressed 
him  most  favorably.  She  was  not  a 
girl  to  fall  in  love  with  a  man  at  first 
sight,  nor  for  a  man  to  fall  in  love 
with;  that  was  the  best  of  it.  The 
girls  who  blinked  and  simpered  at  the 
first  words  of  the  rising  young  lawyer 
he  was  shy  of,  because  he  had  sternly 
said  to  himself  more  than  once  that 
domesticity  was  not  for  him  this  many 
a  year — not  until  he  had  made  the  most 
of  himself,  won  some  of  the  world's 
prizes  and  repaid  the  devotion  of  his 
mother,  who  had  braved  labor  and  pov- 
erty for  his  sake.  Now  they  were 
keeping  house  together  in  a  pleasant 
college  town  just  outside  the  city,  and 
matters  looked  very  promising  for  the 
young  lawyer,  who  was  paying  his  bills 
by  collecting  other  bills,  although  as 
yet  he  had  not  managed  any  great  cases 
in  court." 

"I  think  I  know  you,"  said  the  young 
woman ;  "or,  rather,  I  know  your 
mother.  I  am  Nancy  Waters,  teacher 
of  German  at  the  academy.  Ich  spreche 
Deutschf" 
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"Ich  auch.    My  name  is  Rutledge." 

"Hugh  Rutledge,  attorney-at-law,  col- 
lecting a  specialty,",  she  said  glibly.  "I 
knew  it." 

"Have  I  ever  seen  you  before?" 

"Met,  but  not  seen,"  and  she  laughed. 
"You  don't  want  to  see  us  girls,"  and 
she  laughed  so  gayly  that  he  laughed, 
too. 

Now,  you  know  when  you  have 
laughed  together  you  are  more  than 
half-acquainted,  and  when  he  said,  "The 
next  time  I  meet  you  I  shall  see  you  if 
you  see  me,"  she  replied  in  the  same 
way — "I  shall  certainly  see  you,  for  I 
like  your  mother.  I  have  seen  her  at 
church  and  other  places,  and  would  you 
mind  if  I  said  that,  now  I  have  seen 
you,  I  like  you?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  he  replied.  "On 
the  contrary,  I  am  tempted  to  return 
the  compliment,  only  I  don't  quite 
dare." 

"You  might,  because,  don't  you  see, 
I  know  you  are  not  given  to  prosy  com- 
pliments. A  girl  can  like  a  man  just 
as  she  does  another  girl,  and  we  both 
have  careers  before  us.  Oh !  you  see  I 
know.  Your  mother  has  told  me.  I 
know  you  are  ambitious,  and  so  am  I. 
Next  year  I  mean  to  go  to  Germany, 
and  after  that  I  expect  a  position  at 
Vassar." 

Her  eyes  kindled  as  she  spoke  and 
his  did  likewise.  To  hear  a  girl  talk 
of  a  career  was  new  to  him. 

"I  am  glad,"  he  said,  and  she  knew 
he  meant  it;  then  after  a  little  he  said 
more  slowly,  "I  am  glad  of  your  friend- 
ship.   If  I  might  occasionally "  and 

he  stopped. 

"Call?  Oh,  certainly.  I  intended  to 
ask  you.  Mother  receives  every  Thurs- 
day," and  a  dainty  pasteboard  with 
"Mrs.  Hewey  Waters  at  Home,"  and 
a  smaller  one,  "Miss  Waters,"  were 
taken  from  her  pocketbook  and  handed 
to  him  with  a  frank,  cordial  smile  that 
said  as  plainly  as  her  words  had  done, 
"I  like  you.';  "But,"  she  added,  "I  don't 
have  much  time  at  mamma's  'at  Home,' 
for  I  have  to  serve  tea." 

"Then  if  I  behave  well,  later  you  will 
perhaps  let  me  come  at  other  times." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder.     But  see!  the 


sun  has  come  out.  Isn't  it  glorious,  but 
so  hypocritical,  after  all  the  storm  and 
bluster,  to  smile  that  way  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  That  mud  pud- 
dle looks  inviting,  but  I  should  advise 
you  to  steer  clear  of  it  as,  you  have  no 
rubbers  on." 

"I  never  wear  rubbers." 

"It  must  grieve  your  mother." 

"It  does.  She  can't  be  made  to  be- 
lieve that  thick-soled  shoes  are  a  thou- 
sand times  better  and  healthier." 

"No?  Well,  I  don't  feel  as  clearly 
convinced  as  you  seem  to  be.  I  wear 
thick  shoes  in  cold  weather  and  rubbers 
in  wet." 

"You  were  caught  out  to-day  without 
your  rubbers.  What  is  that  but  proof 
positive  that  I  am  right?" 

"Oh  !  to-day  is  an  exception ;  but  I  do 
hope,  Mr.  Rutledge,  you  are  not  one  of 
those  despicable  people  that  are  always 
right." 

"Unhappily,  I  must  own  up  to  always 
being  right;  but  I'll  try  to  hide  it  if  I 
can  by  occasionally  (not  too  often,  that 
would  be  expecting  too  much  of  a  per- 
fect individual)  doing  or  saying  an  un- 
wise thing." 

"Thank  you.  You  restore  my  equa- 
nimity," drawing  her  skirts  daintily 
above  her  daintily-shod  feet.  "Now  my 
umbrella,  please." 

"Let  me  see.  Isn't  to-morrow  Thurs- 
day? You  don't  want  to  carry  a  wet 
umbrella ;  you  can't  with  all  that  dra- 
pery.   I'll  bring  it  to  you  to-morrow." 

"How  good  of  you !  That  will  be 
ever  so  kind,"  she  said,  girlishly. 

"I  wish  I  could  get  you  some  rub- 
bers," he  said. 

"Oh,  I  have  only  a  few  steps  to  go  be- 
fore I  get  to  a  friend's  house  where  I 
can  get  a  pair.  Good-bye !  So  glad  to 
have  met  you,"  putting  on  her  pretty 
society  manner  in  place  of  the  frank 
one  she  had  hitherto  used. 

"Good-bye !"  said  Rutledge,  and  he 
did  not  stop  to  watch  her  walk  away, 
for  he  saw,  only  a  block  distant,  the 
very  team  he  was  after. 

Walking  up  to  the  owner,  he  served 
an  attachment  (the  young  lawyer  was  a 
duly  authorized  officer  as  well  as  law- 
yer), thus  securing  payment  on  a  debt 
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that  had  long  been  pending.  The  tricky 
individual  swore  a  little,  but  finally, 
taking  out  a  well-filled  pocketbook,paid 
the  amount  due,  saying  as  he  did  so: 

"You'll  get  there;  you  will." 

"And  so  will  you,"  said  Hugh,  with 
a  meaning  in  his  tone  that  made  the 
man  laugh  uneasily  and  say: 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean,"  said  Hugh,  sternly,  "pay 
your  debts  when  you  have  the  money, 
and  don't  sport  a  team  like  that  when 
you  can't  afford  it." 

"I  guess  you  are  right." 

Hugh  was  walking  off  rather  leis- 
urely for  him  in  the  direction  of  his  of- 
fice and  thinking  intently  something 
like  this:  "I  must  get  at  'Jurisdiction' 
to-night.  She  isn't  pretty  but  she  is 
clever — too  clever  for  a  girl.  Those 
deeds  that  Harmon  left  must  come  first 
of  all ;  though,  as  he  said,  he  would 
call  for  them  to-morrow.  Yes,  it  is  to- 
morrow I  am  to  take  the  umbrella.  I 
wonder  if  she  is  like  her  mother  or  her 
father.  Girls  take  after  their  mothers 
and  boys  after  their  fathers,  or  if  they 
look  like  one,  they  are  like  the  other 
in  tastes  and  temperament:  that's  the 
law.  If  Nancy  takes  after  her  mother 
in  looks,  I  shall  know  her  father  is  like 
her  in  other  respects.  Wonder  if  he 
isn't  dead,  though.  She  didn't  mention 
him.  He  must  be.  I'll  ask  Hackley; 
he'll  know.  I  say,  Hackley,"  hailing  a 
friend  who  was  passing,  and  who  came 
to  a  sudden  standstill  and  said  "Hello  !" 

"Terrible  downpour,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  halting  for  a  moment.  "Well," 
he  thought,  "I  thought  he  wanted  to 
say  something  particular,  but  guess  he 
didn't." 

"No  use  in  posting  myself.  It  isn't 
any  matter  whether  he's  dead  or  not,  to 
me,  anyway,"  muttered  Hugh,  putting 
down  his  head  savagely  and  striding  by 
the  very  man  he  had  been  hoping  to  se- 
cure as  a  client.  However,  it  was  just 
as  well. 

"Must  be  a  stirring,  smart  fellow, 
that.  He  isn't  all  grins  and  bows  like 
Goodale,"  said  Toplin. 

"At  home  from  four  to  six,  eight  to 
ten,"  was  the  legend  inscribed  on  the 
card  Miss  Waters  had  given  him,  and 


Hugh  decided  to  go  in  the  evening  as  a 
more  suitable  time  for  a  business  man. 
So  at  eight  o'clock  he  struggled  into  his 
dress  suit  that  he  hadn't  worn  since  his 
college  days,  and  then  sat  down  to 
write  an  abstract  of  a  case  he  was  inter- 
ested in.  He  hadn't  given  Miss  Waters 
a  thought  since  he  left  her  on  the  side- 
walk, but  she  had  taken  a  few  that  he 
had  no  leisure  for.  The  only  favorable 
thing  about  the  acquaintance,  or  so  he 
told  himself,  was  that  she  was  a  girl 
with  a  career  before  her,  and  therefore 
with  no  thought  of  love,  romance  or 
flirtation  about  her.  "I  am  glad  of 
that,"  he  thought,  and  then  immediately 
fell  to  wondering  if  she  did  really  like 
him  as  she  said  she  did.  But  he  knew 
that  great  latitude  must  be  exercised 
in  a  decision  of  this  kind  and — she  was 
at  home. 

The  door  was  opened  before  he  could 
ring,  and  a  little  girl  dressed  in  white 
presented  a  silver  plate  on  which  he 
placed  his  card.  Then  the  young  man 
was  announced  to  Mrs.  Waters,  who 
said  cordially:  "I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
have  time  for  a  call  now  and  then,  Mr. 
Rutledge.  Nan  told  me  of  you  and  the 
encounter."  She  introduced  him  to  a 
few  ladies  who  stood  nearest,  and  went 
out  of  her  way  to  ask  Judge  Holden  to 
let  her  present  Mr.  Rutledge. 

"Rutledge?  I  know  Rutledge.  Trust 
an  old  fellow  like  me  to  know  a  smart 
young  lawyer  when  I  see  him.  I 
haven't  forgotten  the  way  my  partner 
came  up  against  you  the  other  day,  if 
you  have.  'Better  get  sidetracked, 
Boutwell,'  I  said  when  he  told  me." 

"I'm  afraid  he  didn't  tell  you  how 
clever  he  was." 

"Yes  he  did ;  oh !  yes,  he  did.  Trust 
Boutwell  for  that  every  time.  You 
simply  got  in  ahead ;  that's  all  there 
was  to  it.  Well,  how  do  you  like  Wal- 
ford?" 

"Oh !  I  like  Walford  all  right.  The 
question  most  to  be  considered  is 
whether  Walford  likes  me." 

"Walford  takes  her  time;  Wralford 
takes  her  time.  You'll  get  into  her 
good  graces  soon  enough ;  better  not 
too  soon ;  make  you  conceited.  Mean- 
while   there's    the    girls.      Bless    you ! 
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you've  got  the  girls  to  study ;  though 
perhaps  you've  studied  them." 

"No  I  haven't,"  laughed  Rutledge, 
pleased  at  the  genial  manner  of  the 
most  noted  judge  on  the  state  bench. 

"Sat  there  twenty-seven  years,"  Mrs. 
Boutwell,  the  stout  lady  in  rustling 
silk,  told  him  later,  "and  tired  to  death 
of  it." 

"No  wonder,"  thought  Hugh. 

When  Hugh  entered,  Nan  nodded  to 
him  in  a  friendly  fashion  from  the  table 
where  she  was  making  tea,  and  now 
came  toward  him  with  a  cup  of  tea,  an- 
other young  lady  following  with  a  plate 
piled  high  with  many  kinds  of  cake. 

"Kitty,  this  is  Mr.  Rutledge.  My 
friend,  Miss  Clinton,  Mr.  Rutledge. 
You  may  sit  here  together  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  will  join  you.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter  have  just  come  in  and  Mr.  Car- 
ter will  want  his  tea  immediately." 

Nan  was  in  evening  dress,  with  high 
neck  and  elbow  sleeves,  something  thin 
and  black,  with  touches  of  turquoise 
satin  gleaming  here  and  there.  As  she 
walked  away,  her  skirt  rustling,  her 
train  sweeping  after  her,  Hugh  took 
great  delight  in  observing  her  graceful 
carriage  and  listening  to  her  sweet, 
rather  high,  treble  voice. 

But  he  presently  came  back  to  the 
girl  seated  at  his  side,  for  the  moment 
he  looked  into  her  eyes  he  knew  she 
was  the  one  he  could  have  loved.  He 
had  thought  the  same  of  one  or  two 
other  women,  but  never  so  strongly  as 
he  did  now,  watching  her  dainty  man- 
ner, her  soulful  eyes  of  bright  blue,  her 
waving,  brown  hair,  her  slight  figure 
and  spirituelle  face.  And  then  her 
manner  —  shy,  beseeching,  coquettish, 
only  not  quite  this  last — it  was  only 
the  desire  to  please.  Hugh  smiled  at 
imagining  this  dainty  creature  telling 
a  man  frankly  that  she  liked  him  as  her 
friend  had  done. 

It  made  him  a  little  sad  and  ab- 
stracted at  thinking  that  to  love  and  be 
loved  as  other  men  are  was  out  of  the 
question  for  him,  and  so  his  conversa- 
tion was  not  very  brilliant,  and  he  was 
voted  "slow"  by  Miss  Clinton,  who 
was  thoroughly  up  to  date,  for  all  her 
ethereal  looks  and  appealing  manner. 


"Nan  may  have  him,  for  all  I  care," 
she  said  to  herself;  but,  of  course,  this 
was  beyond  his  knowledge,  although 
he  was  not  so  conceited  as  to  imagine 
that  she  was  as  much  impressed  by  him 
as  he  was  by  her.  Their  talk  was  the 
most  commonplace  imaginable,  and 
when  Nan  came  with  cup  in  hand  to  sit 
with  them,  they  were  both  glad  to  see 
her. 

"Did  you  bring  my  umbrella?"  she 
asked,  suddenly. 

"No,  I  didn't.  Just  at  the  last  mo- 
ment I  remembered  my  promise  to 
steer  clear  of  perfection.  To  return  an 
umbrella  promptly,  what  would  that  be 
but  the  worst  kind  of  perfection?"  and 
he  smiled  lazily. 

"True.  I'm  glad  you  didn't.  If  you 
had,  I  meant  to  give  up  your  acquaint- 
ance. Now  I  can  enjoy  it  a  while 
longer.  May  I  ask  when  you  will  re- 
turn it?" 

"Oh,  some  time  next  week,  if  I  can 
think  of  it.  My  business,  don't  you 
know,  is " 

"Tremendous.  It  must  be.  Did  you 
get  your  feet  wet?" 

"No;  did  you?" 

"Yes ;  and  I  want  you  to  tell  Kitty 
and  me  carefully  and  candidly  your 
opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  thick 
soles  and  rubbers  on  all  occasions.  I 
told  mamma  what  you  said  and  I'm 
sorry  to  say  she  agreed  with  you." 

"Sensible  woman !  I  see  you  take 
after  your  father." 

"Papa !  No ;  I  wish  I  did"  and  her 
face  flushed,  while  the  tears  came  near 
enough  to  make  her  eyes  misty. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Hugh, 
clumsily. 

"You  didn't  know,  how  could  you, 
that  papa  died  so  suddenly  that  we  had 
no  time  to  get  used  to  his  loss.  It  is 
a  year,  but  I  remember  him  as  though 
it  were  yesterday.  Don't  give  it  a 
thought.  I  just  remembered  at  the 
time  how  he  used  to  say  so  often,  'You 
are  like  your  mother,  Nan.'  Forgive 
me." 

"Forgive  me.  I  always  was  a  clumsy 
fellow."  t 

"No,  it  was  the  merest  chance  that 
you   should   have   said   what  you   did. 
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But  Kitty  is  yawning.  You  needn't 
try  to  hide  it  with  that  pretty  hand  of 
yours,  Kit.  A  snowy  mantle  of  char- 
ity, isn't  it,  Mr.  Rutledge,  to  cover  so 
great  a  multitude  of  sins?" 

"As  which?"  he  asked,  with  a  smile 
at  Miss  Waters,  who  pretended  to  be 
angry  with  Nan  for  saying  she  had  a 
beautiful  hand  with  its  one  solitaire. 
Was  she  engaged?  Probably.  Well, 
why  should  one  cavil  at  another  man's 
happiness?  Still  his  face  saddened  for 
a  moment  and  he  only  smiled,  without 
half  understanding  Miss  Clinton's  re- 
ply. "Why,  the  enormity  of  not  at- 
tending to  what  I  was  saying.  And 
now  you  are  guilty  of  the  same  thing." 

"How  can  you  say  so  when  I  can  re- 
peat word  for  word  everything  you 
have  ever  said  to  me?" 

He  went  away  early,  carrying  with 
him  golden  opinions  from  the  older 
women  and  many  of  the  men  and 
young  ladies.  However,  the  younger 
ladies,  some  of  them,  thought  him  a 
trifle  serious,  and  pronounced  them- 
selves afraid  of  him.  During  the  week 
he  learned  several  items  concerning 
the  Waters  family.  Mr.  Waters  had 
been  one  of  Wolford's  foremost  citi- 
zens and  a  man  universally  respected. 
If  a  mass  meeting  was  called  or  a  re- 
ception given  to  any  prominent  citizen 
or  former  townsman  retiring  from  hav- 
ing won  a  position  of  political  honor  in 
the  outside  world,  it  was  Judge  Waters 
who  was  chairman  and  who  made  the 
speech  of  welcome.  He  did  not  get  to- 
gether many  worldly  goods,  but  he 
lived  well  and  entertained  at  his  table 
the  highest  officials  of  the  state  and 
country,  even  dining  foreign  ministers 
who  came  to  see  him,  having  met  the 
family  while  traveling  abroad.  Rut- 
ledge,  who  was  inclined  to  be  a  little 
supercilious,  as  young  men  of  his  age 
often  are,  with  high  aims  and  great  am- 
bitions, was  surprised  at  some  of  these 
facts,  as  he  supposed  Nan  Waters  to 
have  spent  her  life  in  Wolford,  with 
perhaps  now  and  then  a  few  days'  trip 
to  New  York,  or  possibly  Washington. 
Indeed,  her  remark  that  she  intended 
to  go  abroad  before  teaching  at  Vassar 
smacked  of  this  idea.  Now  he  knew  she 


had  intended  a  wider  significance.  She 
meant  to  study  there  perhaps  several 
years,  instead  of  a  few  months,  to  earn 
her  living  and  plan  for  a  careeer,  when 
no  doubt  her  father  left  herself  and 
mother  well,  if  not  amply,  provided  for. 
This  looked  supererogatory  to  him, 
who  had  always  considered  a  woman  in 
her  true  place  only  as  wife  and  mother 
of  a  good  man  who  cherished  and  guarded 
her  from  contact  with  harm  and  un- 
pleasantness ;  and  in  this  he  ignored 
what  his  mother  had  borne  for  him. 
But  then  he  would  have  said,  had  you 
reminded  him,  that  his  mother  was  an 
exception.  How  is  it  that  every  good 
man's  mother  is  an  exception,  I  won- 
der? 

But  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the 
knowledge  that  Miss  Waters  had  a  ca- 
reer and  was  not,  therefore,  like  other 
young  women,  a  candidate  for  matri- 
mony, pleased  him  greatly,  and  the 
more  he  thought  of  it,  the  better  he 
liked  the  idea.  He  was  very  fond  of  the 
society  of  ladies ;  here  was  a  chance  to 
get  the  better  sort  without  any  harm 
to  himself  or  her.  Miss  Kitty  was 
counted  out  at  the  beginning  because 
of  her  engagement  ring  (presumably), 
if  for  no  other  reason.  Truth  to  tell,  he 
had  already  made  a  beginning  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  soon  possessed  thor- 
oughly that  the  beautiful  shell  was 
empty  of  all  but  the  sound  imprisoned 
in  it  of  a  far-distant,  far-reaching  past 
that  had  dowered  her  with  beauty  and 
haunting  charms  to  stir,  but  not  to  sat- 
isfy, the  imagination  or  the  reason.  He 
even  came  to  wonder  in  a  few  months 
how  Miss  Waters  had  chosen  her  for  a 
companion,  but  he  soon  discovered  that 
the  choice  was  Miss  Kitty's,  who,  he 
shrewdly  suspected,  had  just  sense 
enough  to  admire  the  strong,  true,  deep- 
hearted  girl,  thus  obeying  the  unwrit- 
ten law  of  contrasts. 

And  so  Hugh  went  often  to  the 
Waters'  home  and  Nan  and  he  became 
great  friends.  They  went  walking  and 
wheeling  and  rowing  together,  and 
when  winter  came,  skating  and  snow- 
shoeing.  Golf  and  tennis  were  not 
played  much  in  Wolford,  which  was  apt 
to   be   a   little   behind  other  towns   in 
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matters  of  sport,  though  forward  in  re- 
ligion and  political  matters. 

One  day  the  ice  broke  and  Nan  fell 
into  the  cold  water.  For  just  a  minute, 
but  it  seemed  an  eternity  to  both,  it 
looked  as  if  she  could  not  be  rescued, 
for  the  current  was  strong  and  she  was 
carried  under  the  ice.  But  neither  lost 
presence  of  mind ;  indeed,  judgment  and 
perception  were  quickened  by  the  emer- 
gency, and  she  was  drawn  out  pale  and 
shaken,  but  uninjured. 

"Oh,  Hugh,"  she  said,  "how  can  I 
thank  you  for  my  life?  Mamma  will 
do  it.    I  can't." 

"We  will  let  that  matter  rest  for  a 
while,  until  you  get  on  some  dry 
clothes,"  he  replied  in  a  business-like 
tone;  but  now  that  the  danger  was 
over  he  could  scarcely  speak  intelligi- 
bly.   She  noticed  it  and  said : 

"You  are  far  colder  than  I  am  and 
more  used  up.  Such  a  dead,  heavy 
weight  as  I  must  have  been,  water- 
logged! Come,  let's  run  home  as  fast 
as  we  can." 

And  so  they  hurried,  if  they  did  not 
quite  run,  till  they  got  in  sight  of  the 
village,  when  they  slowed  up  a  little 
and  fell  to  talking  of  their  sensations. 

"I  thought  you  were  gone  one  time, 
Nan,  and  I  —  it  was  horrible,  the 
thought  that  I  had  lost  my  comrade. 
You  don't  know  how  dear  you  are  to 
me." 

A  burning  blush  covered  her  face, 
rising  from  her  snowy  neck  till  it 
reached  the  heavy  waves  of  hair  on  her 
forehead.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  she 
couldn't.  She  looked  at  him  and  low- 
ered her  eyes  again. 

What  had  he  done?  That  word  com- 
rade  ought  to   have  made  his   words 

harmless?  Did  she  think ?  Absurd! 

He  did  feel  just  as  he  had  told  her  in 
that  one  dreadful,  awful  moment  when 
to  live  without  her  seemed  impossible. 
But  it  was  because  of  his  fright,  his 
agitation ;  and  it  was  because  of  the 
remnant  of  his  fright  and  agitation  that 
he  had  spoken  so  impulsively.  When 
she  had  said  in  a  low,  broken  tone  that 
she  tried  but  failed  to  make  true  and 
strong: 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  do,"  he  gath- 


ered up  all  the  strongest  forces  of  his 
being  before  replying: 

"There  is  no  woman  in  the  world, 
Nan,  except  my  mother,  that  I  care 
for  as  I  do  you." 

"Except  my  mother."  He  felici- 
tated himself  greatly  on  that  phrase, 
but  was  not  greatly  pleased  at  the  calm- 
ness of  Nan's  reply.  Dignity  did  not 
half  as  well  become  her  as  the  tremu- 
lous sweetness  of  a  few  moments  be- 
fore :  was  not  half  as  womanly. 

"To  be  classed  with  your  mother, 
Hugh,  is  a  great  compliment,  and  I  ap- 
preciate it  highly.  The  principal 
thought  I  had  was  the  regret  for  mam- 
ma's sorrow  and  that  I  had  not  made 
arrangements  for  you  to  have  my  tiny 
fortune  when  she  dies.  I  shall  attend 
to  it  now.    It  will  be  a  help  to  you." 

"I  beg  you  will  do  no  such  thing,"  he 
exclaimed,  struck  by  her  words.  "You 
are  younger  than  I  am.  You  will  live 
longer,  presumably.  Women  do,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"Come  back,"  she  cried,  merrily. 
"When  you  get  to  ranging  in  the  re- 
gion of  economic  probabilities  I  can't 
follow  you.  However,  it  isn't  neces- 
sary, for  here  we  are  at  home  and  there 
is  mamma  looking  out  of  the  window. 
We  have  come,  dearest,"  she  cried.  "I 
got  into  the  water  a  little,  and  then 
Hugh,  like  the  good  fellow  he  is,  must 
get  as  wet  in  helping  me  out." 

Mrs.  Waters  took  in  the  situation  at 
once,  but,  rare  woman  that  she  was, 
said  nothing  but  commonplaces.  And 
she  offered  Hugh  her  husband's  clothes 
to  change.  The  idea  of  being  arrayed 
in  Judge  Waters'  Sunday  cutaway  was 
not  alluring,  however,  to  Hugh,  and  so 
he  hurried  away,  followed  by  a  merry 
word  and  a  glance  from  Nan,  whirling 
off  to  her  room. 

Hugh  Rutledge  did  a  good  deal  of 
thinking  when  he  got  back  to  his  office, 
after  changing  his  clothes  unknown  to 
his  mother,  who  luckily  happened  to  be 
absent  when  he  returned.  He  had  a 
good  deal  of  work  ahead  that  ought  to 
have  been  attended  to  and  ordinarily 
would  have  been,  but  he  considered  the 
present  occasion  one  to  call  for  extra 
measures.    It  wasn't  a  happy  hour  that 
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he  spent  in  the  cold  winter  twilight 
with  the  greyness  of  the  skies  unillu- 
mined  by  so  much  as  a  solitary  star; 
even  the  moon,  supposed  to  be  present 
at  such  affairs  as  presiding  deity,  was 
airing  herself  leisurely  at  a  distance, 
and  doubtless  busy  with  happy  lovers 
who  hadn't  careers  and  could  love  and 
marry  in  commonplace  fashion.  Not 
that  he,  Hugh,  wanted  to  marry.  Not 
at  all.  But  to  lose  her  by  seeing  her 
engulfed  in  the  cold,  cruel  waters  of  a 
frozen  river,  she,  his  friend  and  com- 
rade, even  the  fear  of  it,  which  at  the 
time  seemed  a  reality,  had  shaken  him 
to  the  center.  But  to  marry  her — that 
was  a  different  thing.  He  couldn't 
marry.  He  didn't  want  to.  All  the 
poems  he  had  written,  passionate  and 
otherwise,  in  his  college  days,  had  al- 
ways stopped  short  of  marriage.  Mar- 
riage as  he  looked  at  it,  by  viewing  the 
felicities  of  his  friends,  seemed  less  de- 
sirable than  friendship.  But  Nan  might 
look  at  matters  in  a  different  light.  He 
had  never  thought  she  did,  or  would  be 
inclined  to,  until  that  one  moment  when 
she  had  blushed  so  furiously.  But  was 
that  a  fair  indication  of  the  situation? 
Might  she  not  have  been  so  wrought  up 
by  her  fright  as  to  be  unequal  to  any 
further  demands  on  her  nerves?  Nan 
had  nerves  that  got  tangled  up  some- 
times. Even  his  mother  had.  Still,  he 
was  in  doubt  and  the  doubt  was  not  so 
unpleasant  as  it  might  have  been.  To 
know  yourself  to  be  not  wholly  unlova- 
ble, or,  at  least,  interesting,  to  the  best, 
sweetest  and  brightest  young  woman 
you  know,  is  not  without  its  charm  for 
the  average  young  man,  even  though 
he  may  not  be  vain  or  conceited.  Still, 
he  was  sorry,  he  told  himself,  of  even 
the  doubt;  for  now  there  would  always 
be  the  slight  restraint  in  their  inter- 
course. He  would  have  to  think  about 
his  words  and  acts  as  he  had  not  hith- 
erto, and  her  words  and  acts  would, 
moreover,  be  in  question.  It  was  a 
bad  business,  and  he  was  to  blame 
that  he  had  not  taken  himself  to  task 
sooner. 

Hugh  did  not  call  on  Miss  Waters 
for  several  days,  but  he  sent  her  a  note 
saying  that  he  was   particularly  busy 


just  now,  and  she  replied  by  a  merry 
one  in  which  she  asked  him  to  bring  his 
friend,  Dr.  Lamson,  to  call. 

"This  message  is  for  mamma,"  she 
wrote.  "We  understand  his  father  was 
papa's  lifelong  friend,  and  we  would 
like  to  make  his  coming  among  us  as 
pleasant  as  possible." 

So  had  they  done  for  him,  he  remem- 
bered, with  a  little  twinge  of  something 
not  altogether  pleasant — was  it  jeal- 
ousy? Not  at  all,  he  told  himself.  It 
was  only  a  sense  of  disappointment 
that  Nan  should  prove  herself  to  be  like 
the  other  women,  when  he  had  thought 
hers  a  nobler,  grander  nature.  To  be 
loved,  courted  and  married !  That  was 
what  all  girls  thought  of,  and  Nan  with 
the  rest.  Well,  he  would  be  delighted 
to  take  Dr.  Lamson  with  him ;  he  won- 
dered he  hadn't  thought  of  it  himself. 
True,  Dr.  Lamson  had  but  just  come 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  although  he  him- 
self had  liked  him,  he  had  not  known 
whether  the  Waterses  would  care  for 
his  acquaintance.  But  why  not?  Cer- 
tainly there  was  no  reason  against  it, 
now  that  it  was  proved  that  his  father 
was  a  respected  friend  of  the  family. 

Dr.  Lamson  was  exceedingly  hand- 
some. Indeed,  he  possessed  exactly  the 
attributes  that  Hugh  himself  lacked, 
and  therefore  admired  most.  He  was 
tall  and  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
carry  six  feet  plus  and  two  hundred 
pounds  of  avoirdupois  with  ease  and, 
what  is  more,  with  dignity  and  grace. 
He  carried  his  head  at  the  angle  that  it 
naturally  called  for,  instead  of  the  plane 
of  other  people's,  and  if  a  slightly  su- 
percilious air  was  thus  conveyed,  it  was 
not  unbefitting  the  firmly  chiseled  face, 
devoid  as  yet  of  all  unnecessary  flesh 
that  is  apt  to  come  later  with  middle 
life. 

Dr.  Lamson  was  a  handsome  fellow 
and  a  skilful  doctor;  besides,  he  had 
money  to  back  him,  which  was  the  best 
of  all  in  the  world's  eye  except  good 
principles,  and  he  seemed  to  possess 
those  in  full  measure.  In  fact,  if  Nan 
chose  to  think  so,  he  would  make  her  a 
good  husband,  and  he  would  tell  her  so 
if  the  matter  ever  came  up.  Still — but 
pshaw !  what  did  he  care  except  to  see 
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her  happy  in  the  way  she  wanted  to  be 
happy?  If  it  was  the  wifely  way,  she 
could  not  possibly  do  better  than  to 
marry  Dr.  Lamson. 

Hugh  and  Dr.  Lamson  did  not  wait 
for  the  reception  day  of  Mrs.  Waters. 
They  called  on  Wednesday  evening  and 
found  Kitty  there.  Hugh  immediately 
devoted  himself  to  her  with  so  much 
* empressement  that  she  voted  her  first 
estimate  of  him  to  have  been  decidedly 
beneath  his  merits.  And  Nan,  whose 
intuition  had  been  strongly  sharpened 
in  the  last  few  days,  took  in  the  situa- 
tion clearly. 

"He  is  frightened  because  he  thinks 
I  have  misconstrued  his  regard  for  me. 
Foolish  fellow — to  think  I  would  give 
up  our  splendid  friendship  for  a  com- 
monplace liking!  I  must  show  him  I 
don't  mean  anything  more  than  he 
does,  for  I  don't.  I  simply  like  him  as 
a  friend,  brother,  cousin."  And  then  her 
heart  almost  stopped  beating,  for  she 
knew  that  in  that  moment  she  loved 
him  as  the  one  man  in  all  the  world ; 
that  if  the  world,  with  all  it  contained 
of  wealth  or  riches  or  friends  or  honor 
— she  did  not  think  of  her  mother — 
were  on  the  one  side  and  he  on  the 
other,  she  would  never  hesitate  which 
way  to  go  for  happiness. 

And  this  in  the  interval  of  a  merry 
speech  Dr.  Lamson  was  making. 

"I  beg  pardon.  Say  that  again,  will 
you?"  she  said,  while  the  blood  that 
had  left  her  face  came  slowly  back  to 
it,  and  she  smiled  divinely,  he  thought, 
but  still  he  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon. 
You  are  ill.  You  looked  deathly  a  mo- 
ment ago." 

"Thank  you,  I  am  perfectly  well.  I 
was  just  a  little  faint.  We  had  a  heav- 
ier supper  than  usual  and  I  suspect  I 
over-ate,"  telling  her  fib  with  an  ease 
that  surprised  rather  than  frightened 
herself,  for  Nan  was  a  conscientious 
soul. 

With  a  mighty  effort  of  will  she 
turned  her  thoughts  to  outside  maffers, 
and  was  soon  conversing  merrily  with 


Hugh  himself,  who,  seeing  her  happy 
unconcern,  congratulated  himself  on 
the  ease  with  which  his  fears  were  be- 
ing proved  groundless.  It  was  all  his 
own  vanity,  his  overwhelming  sense  of 
his  own  importance.  Of  course,  Nan 
didn't  care  for  him,  except  as  a  very 
dear  friend,  and  she  didn't  care  for  the 
doctor,  either;  she  was  too  sensible  to 
give  up  her  career  for  any  man,  even  a 
handsome  young  giant  like  Lamson. 

"But  what  a  handsome  couple  they 
make !"  he  had  to  acknowledge  with  a 
feeling  of  envy  as  he  looked  at  the  two 
gayly  discussing  a  village  matter — she 
with  all  the  spirit  and  wit  that  made 
her  so  fascinating,  he  with  a  masculine 
unbending  and  sincerity  that  made  the 
professionalism  of  his  manner  both 
weighty  and  agreeable.  He  wondered 
what  Nan  thought  of  him. 

"How  do  you  like  the  doctor?"  he 
asked  Kitty,  turning  to  her  suddenly. 

"I  think  he's  just  fine,  but  so  un- 
approachable. Nan  seems  to  be  greatly 
taken  with  him,"  she  added,  with  a 
spiceof  girlish  malice.  "Don't  you  think 
so?" 

"I  hadn't  thought  about  it,"  he  de- 
clared, lying  with  a  deliberation  and 
method  that  would  have  surprised  him- 
self if  he  had  considered  that  it  was 
just  the  thing  he  had  been  thinking 
about  when  she  spoke.  "The  doctor  is 
a  mighty  good  fellow,"  he  added,  cor- 
dially.   "Skilful,  too,  they  tell  me." 

"Yes,  he  is  up  in  all  the  new  meth- 
ods, they  say,  and  very  enthusiastic  in 
his  profession." 

The  two  young  men  did  not  stay  an 
hour,  for  the  doctor  had  a  call  to  make, 
he  would  have  liked  to  say  two  calls, 
and  Hugh  was  really  busy,  for  his  prac- 
tice was  picking  up  wonderfully  of  late. 

"Two  fine  girls,"  remarked  the  doc- 
tor as  they  walked  down  the  street  to- 
gether. 

"Yes ;  which  is  the  better  looking?" 

"Oh  !  Miss  Waters,  by  all  odds." 

"No !"  exclaimed  Hugh.  "I  had  never 
thought  so." 


(To  be  continued) 
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THE  house  fronted  Main  street 
on  one  side  and  overlooked 
Vineyard  Haven  Harbor  on  the 
other;  but  whether  the  sole  inmate 
looked  out  on  speeding-  automobiles  on 
the  front  or  on  the  white  yachts  from 
her  box-bordered  garden  in  the  rear, 
she  beheld  a  world  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  one  behind  her  blue  blinds — those 
blinds  which  showed  no  appreciable 
difference  in  color  since  Captain  Abner 
Luce  painted  them  thirty  years  ago,  in 
defiance  of  the  entire  green-blinded 
town. 

It  was  commonly  believed  that 
Captain  Abner  had  bought  the  paint 
at  a  bargain  on  account  of  its  color,  for 
he  was  a  queer  and  penurious  person. 
After  his  seafaring  days  were  over  he 
had  opened  a  small  candy  store  in  his 
home  town,  then  called  Holmes'  Hole; 
and  there  are  still  persons  who  can  re- 
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member  the  fierce  half-whisper,  "Show 
me  y'r  money,"  when  as  school  children 
they  had  ventured  the  purchase  of  a 
bar  of  cinnamon  cholocate  from  his 
counter.  The  captain  and  his  candy 
store  were  gone  twenty  years  ago,  but 
the  blue  blinds  still  hung,  serving-  the 
double  purpose  of  monuments  to  his 
thrift  and  guardians  of  the  treasures 
within  the  large  white  house. 

These  were  many.  The  four  front 
rooms  were  not  used  to  live  in,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  living,  but  that  a  sacred 
presence  dwelt  within  them  no  one  of 
the  privileged  few  who  had  stood  there 
in  awed  silence  would  deny.  Three 
rooms  at  the  rear  sufficed  for  Eliza 
Maria,  the  stately  mistress  of  the 
house,  who  seemed,  however,  more  like 
the  priestess  of  a  temple  whose  divinity 
is  still  enshrined,  but  whose  worship- 
pers are  rare. 
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Every  morning  of  the  year  she  arose 
at  half-past  five  and  dressed  with  pre- 
cision. Next  she  knelt  beside  the  high- 
backed  chair  at  her  bedside,  and,  open- 
ing the  big,  brass-clasped  Bible,  read 
aloud  the  chapter  for  the  day,  and  then 
silently  the  firm  lips  moved  through 
their  long  prayer.  The  duties  of  the 
household  were  performed  in  never- 
varying  succession ;  breakfast  first, 
while  the  canary  sang  a  morning  song 
impartially  to  her  and  the  sunlight 
which  danced  across  the  harbor  and  in 
through  her  window.  His  breakfast 
was  served  next,  and  the  house  cleaned 
by  his  mistress'  white  hands,  strangely 
like  his  own  little  claws.  Then  Sir 
Thomas  was  given  his  saucer  of  milk 
and  the  geraniums  in  the  south  win- 
dow were  watered  and  every  dying 
leaf  removed.  After  the  breakfast 
things  were  cleared  away  the  two  glass 
lamps  with  the  black-eyed  Susans  shin- 
ing through  the  oil  were  cleaned  and 
trimmed,  and  a  paper  bag  slipped  over 
each  chimney  to  protect  its  speckless- 
ness. 

The  housewife's  duties  over,  the 
priestess  entered  upon  hers.  The  lines 
in  the  white  face  softened,  the  dark 
eyes  glowed  with  a  deep  light  as  Eliza 
Maria  opened  the  door  of  one  of  the 
front  rooms  and  entered  with  a  rever- 
ent step,  silk  duster  in  hand. 

The  room  had  evidently  once  been 
a  girl's  bedroom,  and  it  still  stood  in 
readiness  for  its  occupant.  Three  rich 
rugs  covered  the  floor  space.  The 
duster  passed  gently  over  the  bedstead 
of  carved  walnut;  the  pillows,  eider- 
down by  the  feel,  were  shaken  a  bit; 
the  cool  linen  sheets  and  soft  blankets 
were  smoothed  caressingly.  Over  all 
lay  a  spread  of  lace  so  fine  fhat  any- 
thing rougher  than  Eliza  Maria's  ten- 
der hands  would  have  injured  it.  A 
chair  of  carved  ebony  inlaid  with  ivory 
required  careful  dusting,  which  bent 
the  proud  old  back  for  several  minutes. 
Before  the  exquisite  dressing-table  the 
priestess  always  paused  to  finger  the 
luxurious  appointments  with  a  wistful 
touch  which  betrayed — the  mother. 

When  the  silk  duster  had  done  its 
work  here  its  wielder  passed  on.    The 


next  room  was  crammed  with  rare  tro- 
phies from  every  port  beneath  the  sun. 
A  polar  bear  skin  lay  cheek  by  jowl 
with  a  royal  Bengal  tiger  hide.  The 
narrow  mantelpiece  reeked  of  India, 
Ceylon  and  Japan,  with  its  idols  of 
brass  and  bronze  and  ivory.  Branches 
of  white  coral  and  Red  Sea  fans  filled 
the  fireplace.  Chairs  of  bamboo  stood 
about  the  room. 

As  the  eye  would  have  lingered  on 
each  thing  of  beauty  in  turn,  it  was 
imperiously  arrested  by  the  queen  of 
them  all.  Between  the  two  front  blue- 
blinded  windows  hung  the  life-sized 
painting  of  a  young  girl.  An  exquisite 
face,  alight  with  spirituality,  and  tense 
with  earnestness,  shone  merrily  be- 
neath a  coil  of  heavy,  dark  hair.  Did 
the  glory  of  the  room  radiate  from  the 
picture,  or  did  it  converge  toward  it? 
Impossible  to  say;  but  for  a  certainty 
the  picture  summed  it  all  up,  held  it  as 
the  fire  is  held  in  the  heart  of  a  jewel; 
gave  it  out  like  incense.  The  dusky 
room  seemed  full  of  it,  or  was  that  only 
the  fragrance  of  the  sweet-grass  mats 
on  the  table  below  which  based  the 
squatty  Chinese  bowls  filled  with  flow- 
ers always — the  fires  of  Vesta? 

For  thirty  years  Eliza  Maria  had 
lived  solely  to  cherish  the  memory  of 
her  daughter  Alice,  who  had  gone  with 
her  father  and  mother  on  their  foreign 
voyages  all  the  fair  years  of  her  life. 
Never  had  she  known  a  fancy  denied, 
and  after  the  broken-hearted  father  and 
mother  had  buried  her  at  sea  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  her  age  they  had 
come  home  to  set  up  an  altar  to  her  in 
their  home — an  altar  of  four  rooms  in 
which  all  her  treasures  were  bestowed. 
Here  Eliza  Maria  had  passed  into  her 
old  age,  consecrated  to  a  perpetual 
memory  of  motherhood.  But  the  very 
best  of  Captain  Abner  had  died  upon 
that  altar.  Alice  had  taken  with  her 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea  all  the  sun- 
shine of  her  father's  life.  He  became 
silent  and  morose,  and,  stranger  still,  a 
hard  miserliness  took  the  place  of  his 
natural  generosity.  Since  his  death, 
however,  no  sign  of  the  latter  phase  of 
his  life  remained  in  the  home  of  his 
shadowed  manhood.    Removing  every 
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reminder  of  the  dark  years,  even  to  the 
clothing  he  had  worn,  his  wife  estab- 
lished the  memory  of  that  personality 
only  which  she  had  known  in  her 
daughter's  lifetime,  resolutely,  if  word- 
lessly, denying  all  his  later  changing. 

The  eyes  of  her  daughter  followed 
her  about  the  room  as  she  used  the 
duster  gently,  and  then  she  passed  into 
the  next  room,  which  was  carpeted  and 
hung  with  furs.  How  Alice  had  loved 
them !  Bears,  leopards  and  cold- 
climed  foxes  had  given  prodigally  of 
their  soft,  savage  beauty  to  the  room 
on  every  side.  Here  Eliza  Maria 
opened  windows  and  shutters  wide  to 
let  in  the  air  and  sunlight. 

Beyond  this  room  was  a  small  one 
whose  latch  the  duster  raised  with  a 
hesitant  hand.  It  was  empty  and  un- 
furnished, save  for  a  rag  mat  on  the 
floor  and  an  old  cradle,  one  of  the 
wooden  kind  with  a  hood  such  as  you 
see  in  your  great-grandmother's  attic. 
Beneath  the  hood  lay  a  rag  doll,  very 
battered  and  very  ancient.  But  Eliza 
Maria  always  raised  it  and  kissed  it 
with  a  sort  of  passionate  reverence ; 
then  put  it  back  and  rocked  the  cradle 
softly  with  her  foot  for  a  moment.  Soon 
her  own  sunlit  sitting-room  again,  while 
in  the  closed  and  darkened  room  the 
perfume  of  sweet-grass,  like  the  soul 
of  the  beautiful  Alice,  held  its  silent 
sway. 

II. 

The  Herrin'  Crick 

Billy  Frank  was  coming  home  from 
the  Herrin'  Crick  by  the  'Longshore 
path.  There  had  been  a  big  haul  and  a 
small  number  to  divide  it  among,  so 
the  shares  had  been  large.  Every 
coaster  in  the  harbor  was  weighing 
anchor  to  drop  down  past  East  Chop 
on  a  fair  tide,  while  the  tugs  had  al- 
ready picked  up  their  tows  and  some 
were  well  on  their  way  over  the  shoals. 
All  was  well  in  Billy  Frank's  world,  so 
he  was  whistling  merrily. 

The  'Longshore  path  runs  close  be- 
low the  Luce  garden,  and  Billy  Frank 
glanced  up  as  he  passed,  every  door  and 
blind  closed.  The  whistle  stopped  in 
mid-air. 


"Wal,  I  declare.  After  eight  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  and  Eliza  Maria  Luce 
ain't  up  yet !" 

Sir  Thomas  came  bounding  down  to 
him  through  the  garden  and  rubbed 
against  his  long  boots,  mewing  hun- 
grily. 

"I  swim !  Tom,  you  big  rascal,  you 
tell  me  why  Eliza  Maria  aint'  up  yet. 
Things  don't  look  jes'  right  to  me,  an' 
I'm  a-goin'  to  send  Hepsie  right  over. 
It's  a  tarnal  mistake  for  any  old  lady 
to  live  all  sole  alone  like  that."  And 
the  big  boots  flapped  along  in  a  rhythm 
which  must  have  surprised  them. 

"She  must  be  sick,  Billy  Frank.  You 
set  right  down  and  hev  y'r  breakfast 
while  I'm  gone,"  and  Hepsie  grabbed 
her  sunbonnet  and  bustled  off. 

The  back  door  of  the  Luce  house 
was  unlocked,  according  to  the  com- 
mon custom,  and  Hespie  went  in. 

"Mrs.  Luce!"    No  reply. 

Hepsie  waddled  up  the  back  stairs. 
Her  rosy  color  paled  a  little  as  she 
saw  the  stiff  old  figure  on  the  bed.  The 
eyes  were  staring  and  partly  closed. 
The  breath  came  faintly  through  the 
relaxed  lips.  Hepsie's  open  mouth  with 
some  difficulty  ejaculated: 

"Pore  old  soul !  Ef  she  ain't  had  a 
shock  !  I  guess  I'd  better  go  right  back 
home  'n'  send  Billy  Frank  fer  Dr. 
Allen!" 

By  the  time  the  young  doctor  swung 
briskly  through  the  garden  up  to  the 
door,  in  response  to  Billy  Frank's  sum- 
mons, which,  though  somewhat  mixed 
with  apple  pie  and  doughnuts,  had  been 
none  the  less  imperative,  Hepsie  had  a 
fire  going  in  the  kitchen  stove,  one  also 
in  the  fireplace  in  the  sitting  room,  and 
a  fresh  nightgown  on  the  sick  woman. 
Dr.  Allen  was  all  tenderness  as  he  bent 
to  adjust  the  icebag  on  top  of  his  pa- 
tient's head.  Some  way  the  lonely  old 
woman  in  her  helplessness  stirred  all 
his  pity,  but  he  shook  his  head  after  his 
rapid  examination. 

"It's  hard  to  tell.  She's  very  frail 
and  we  can't  be  sure  how  long  she  has 
been  lying  here  just  like  this.  Can  you 
stay  with  her  for  the  present,  Mrs.  May- 
hew?" 

"Stay!   Course  I  sh'll  stay.     I  ain't 
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needed  none  to  home.  There's  the  potato 
bargain  all  made,  and  pies  and  sugar 
cookies  enough  to  last  Billy  Frank  a 
week;  so  he'll  get  along  alright.  No, 
sir,  you  needn't  be  lookin'  fer  anybody 
else  to  take  my  place." 

He  gave  her  some  final  instructions 
and  then  went  back  upstairs  to  take  a 
final  look  at  his  patient.  To  his  aston- 
ishment, her  eyes  were  open  and  she 
was  speaking.  The  words  were  thickly 
uttered,  but  his  intent  ear  caught  them 
and  his  eyes  held  hers : 

"It  was — not  necessary — for  anyone 
— to  come.  My — daughter  has  been — 
here.  You  have  not  met — her,  but  you 
must  do  so — when — she  comes  back  to- 
night— to  get  me." 

Then  the  light  trembled  and  went 
out.  Its  momentary  appearance  did  not 
deceive  his  practiced  eye.  A  few  hours, 
a  day  perhaps,  and  it  would  be  over. 

"Oh,  you  ain't  gone  yet?  I  thought 
I  didnt'  hear  the  outside  door." 

He  was  standing  for  a  moment  by 
the  blazing  fire  in  the  sitting-room,  his 
elbow  on  the  mantelpiece.  Hepsie's  re- 
mark recalled  him  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  on  the  point  of  departure. 

"Er — oh,  yes,  I — Mrs.  Mayhew,  can 
you  tell  me  what  Mrs.  Luce  meant? 
Isn't  she  alone  in  the  world?  She  spoke 
of  a  daughter." 

"Wha'd  she  say?  I  didn't  know  as 
she'd  spoke." 

"It  was  after  you  came  downstairs. 
Something  about  her  daughter  taking 
care  of  her,  and  that  she  was  coming 
back  to-night." 

Hepsie's  face  was  troubled. 

"I  dunno,  I'm  sure.  She  never  had 
only  the  one  daughter — Alice.  Ain't 
you  never  heard  about  Alice  Luce?  No, 
I  don't  s'pose  so.  You  ain't  been  here 
long,  and  most  folks  hev  forgot  all 
about  her  so  long  ago  you  wouldn't  be 
likely  to  hear  her  spoke  of. 

"She  was  their  only  child,  and  a  beau- 
tiful girl  she  was.  Her  pa  and  ma  jes' 
worshipped  her,  but  it  never  spoilt  her. 
They  took  her  all  over  the  world  with 
'em,  fer  in  them  days  wives  and  fami- 
lies went  foreign  v'yages  with  their 
men  folks  more'n  they  do  now.  But 
Iwhen  Alice  was   twenty  she   died   on 


shipboard  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
when  they  were  homeward-bound 
from  the  Indies,  and  they  buried  her 
at  sea. 

"Wal,  they  never  was  the  same  man 
and  woman  after.  Captain  Luce  got 
awful  queer,  and  Eliza  Maria  jes'  lived 
to  take  care  of  all  the  things  they'd  col- 
lected fer  her.  I'll  show  you  her  pic- 
ture ;  it's  right  here." 

She  guided  him  into  the  parlor  to 
Alice's  picture,  and  then  hurried  out  to 
answer  Sir  Thomas'  mew  at  the  back 
door.  For  a  long  time  the  doctor  stood 
before  the  picture,  scanning  each  detail 
of  the  lovely  face.  At  last  he  mur- 
mured, perhaps  to  her: 

"Yes,  I  think  you  could." 

And  the  eyes  above  him  seemed  to 
respond  to  his  faith  through  the  en- 
shrining gloom.  As  he  turned  to  go  out 
he  noticed  that  the  flowers  in  the 
squatty  bowls  were  dead — the  fires  of 
Vesta  were  extinguished. 

III. 

It  was  lamplighting  time  when  he 
hurried  down  the  street  again  to  the 
house  with  the  blue  blinds.  A  change 
had  come  over  the  waxy  face  on  the 
pillow  and  he  sat  down  by  the  bedside. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  do :  it  was 
a  matter  of  minutes  only.  Below,  in 
the  spotless  kitchen,  the  teakettle  sang 
merrily  on  the  stove;  Sir  Thomas 
purred  contentedly  beneath  it,  while 
through  the  draughts  shone  a  gleam  or 
two  of  warm  light,  reddening  as  the 
twilight  deepened  to  dusk.  Hepsie  sat 
on  one  side  of  the  bed,  Dr.  Allen  on 
the  other,  stethoscope  in  place.  Finally 
the  old  lips  moved  slightly  to  frame 
their  last  words : 

"Yes,  Alice  —  dear — mother's — com- 
ing." 

Hepsie  stole  from  the  room,  sobbing 
softly  into  her  apron.  The  doctor  lis- 
tened in  vain  for  another  heart  beat, 
then  waited  with  bowed  head.  Her 
name  stole  through  his  spirit.  Had  she 
come?  A  faint  fragrance,  like  sweet 
grass,  drifted  past  him  out  of  the  shad- 
owy chamber.  He  raised  his  head  and 
smiled  a  gentle  recognition. 
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Providence,  Rhode  Island 

THE  GATEWAY  OF  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 

By  GEORGE  H.   WEBB,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 


IT  was  the  venerable  Dr.   Edward 
Everett  Hale  who  said  :  "If  Roger 
Williams  had  gotten  the  better  of 
my  Puritan  ances- 
tors in  that  mem- 
orable struggle 
between  them,  and 
exiled    them    to 
Providence,  I 
would   have   been 
much  obliged  t  o 
him." 

Providence  is  a 
beautiful  city,  with 
more  than  one  ad- 
vantage of  loca- 
tion. 

It  may  seem 
fanciful  that  a 
point  but  forty 
miles  south  of 
Boston  should  en- 
joy a  climate  ap- 
preciably milder 
and  more  equable. 
It  is,  neverthe- 
less, unquestion- 
ably true  that, 
nestled  behind 
the  great  ridge  of 
land  which  pro- 
tects it  from  the  wrath  of  the  North  At 
lantic,  its  prevailing  winds  are  so  tern 
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pered  by  its  southerly  exposure  and  the 
warmer  waters  of  the  southern  shore 
that  the  unsentimental  reports  of  the 
weather  depart- 
ment bear  out  the 
patriotic  cl  a  i  m  s 
of  her  residents. 

Situated  at  the 
head  of  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  and  over- 
lookingthat  lovely 
arm  of  the  sea,  the 
location  is  as 
sightly  as  it  is 
healthful. 

But  the  present 
lively  interest  in 
the  city  and  its  fa- 
vored location  is 
due  to  other  than 
aesthetic  consider- 
ations. 

The  awakening 
realization  of  the 
national  govern- 
ment to  the  com- 
mercial value  of 
Providence  Har- 
bor and  the  move- 
ment of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  to 
give  to  the  city  increased  and  com- 
peting   transportation    facilities,    have 
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inspired  visions  of  growth  and  great- 
ness that  will  advance  the  metropolis 
and  capital  of  Rhode  Island  many 
points  in  the  list  of  American  cities. 

Already  the  second  city  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  twenty-second  in  size  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  no  visionary 
prophecy  that  places  her  within  a  few 
years  among  the  ten  great  cities  of  the 
country. 

The  day  of  setbacks  for  New  Eng- 
land cities  is  past  at  last.  They  have 
found  their  feet  and  are  finding  their 
pace.  The  incentive,  inspiration  and 
impetus  of  this  new  development  of  the 
transportation  facilities  of  Providence 
will  very  effectively  hasten  a  progress 
already  assured  on  industrial  grounds. 

With  this  very  near  approach  of 
Providence  to  metropolitan  rank,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  more  than  curious 
interest  to  note  the  tone  and  quality 
of  the  place,  the  elements  of  a  great 
city  which  it  already  possesses,  and  the 
sources  of  its  wealth  and  prestige.  In 
1681    Providence   was   the   most   com- 


pact settlement  of  the  colony  of  which 
it  was  a  recognized  center,  but  its 
commercial  growth  for  the  ensuing 
hundred  years  was  not  as  rapid  as  that 
of  Newport,  which,  on  account  of  its 
geographical  position,  was  better 
adapted  for  the  maritime  trade  of  the 
East  Indies,  China  and  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  Providence,  however, 
eventually  became  considerable  of  a 
seaport  town,  and  for  many  years  the 
wealth  of  the  city  was  mainly  de- 
rived from  its  shipping  interests. 
With  the  growing  size  of  vessels,  its 
foreign  maritime  trade  disappeared,  al- 
though, as  the  natural  outlet  of  South- 
ern New  England,  this  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  passing  phase. 

Though  its  reputation  as  a  shipping 
port  suffers  temporary  eclipse,  Provi- 
dence is  to-day  one  of  the  great  indus- 
trial centers  of  the  United  States,  noted 
for  the  variety  of  its  manufactured 
products  and  the  marvelous  develop- 
ment of  its  leading  industries. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  jewelry,  with  its  allied  interests, 
approximating  a  total  of  255  establish- 
ments, engaged  in  a  manufacturing  in- 
dustry whose  products  are  distributed 
alike  among  the  civilized  and  the  un- 
civilized nations  of  the  earth. 

The  value  of  the  output  of  these  es- 

I  tablishments  was  in  1812  estimated  at 

$100,000.     In  1905  it  had  increased  to 

$24,465,384. 

The  first  manufacturing  jeweler  of 
whom  we  have  any  record  was  a  Provi- 
dence artisan  named  Sevil  Dodge,  and 
his  first  output  was  silver  shoe  buckles 
for  women's  shoes. 

In  1794  Nehemiah  Dodge  opened  a 
shop  in  North  Main  street,  styling  him- 
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self  "a  goldsmith  and  jeweler,  watch 
and    clock    maker."     He    applied    ma- 
chinery to  the  work,   and   invented  a 
process   of   "filling"   the   gold   for   the 
cheaper  products,  and  was  the  real  pi- 
oneer of  the  modern  jewelry  business. 
By  1805  the  number  of  firms  had  in- 
creased to  four  and  the 
output  consisted  o  f 
breast-pins,  ear-drops, 
watch-keys  and  similar 
articles.  By  1812  the  an- 
nual product  attained  a 
valuation    of    $100,000. 
At  the  close  of  the  war 
of  1812  the  countrywas 
flooded  with  cheap  jew- 
elry from  Europe,  and 
the  business   in  Provi- 
dence practically  aban- 
doned.    In    1818,   how- 
ever, a  great  revival  of 
the   trade    took    place, 
and  the  output  in  1820 
reached   the   very  con- 
jSSf^'-' -"JSaA .... ...       siderable  figure  of 

A     $600,000  annually. 

The    panic    of     1857 
temporarily   crippled 
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the  business,  but  by  i860  there  were 
86  establishments,  which  were  re- 
duced to  52  during  the  war.  Every 
such  setback,  however,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  flood  of  new  prosperity,  and 
in  1880  we  find  148  establishments  in 
the  trade,  from  which  time  growth  has 
been  continuous. 

The  New  England  Manufacturing 
Jewelers  and  Silversmiths'  Association 
embraces  in  its  membership  a  large 
part  of  the  manufacturing  jewelers  and 
kindred  trades  of  Providence,  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  towns  of  Attleboro 
and  North  Attleboro  as  well. 

The  present  association  still  main- 
tains the  social  features  of  its  prede- 
cessor, and  its  winter  meetings  are  con- 
sidered among  the  most  complete  and 
entertaining  of  those  of  any  trade  or- 
ganization in  New  England.  Aside 
from  this,  however,  the  association  un- 
dertakes to  promote  the  interests  of  its 
members  and  the  industry  in  general. 
For  this  purpose  the  advisory  council 
of   the   association,   comprising   repre- 


sentatives of  the  various  branches  of 
the  industry,  meet  weekly  through  the 
year  at  the  headquarters  of  the  asso- 
ciation, 42  Weybosset  street. 

The  organization,  through  its  offi- 
cers and  able  committees,  has  been 
successful  in  securing  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
employer  and  employe,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  utilize  their  product.  Per- 
haps the  national  stamping  law  and  the 
present  as  well  as  the  Dingley  taii-^f 
laws  are  more  noticeable  in  this  on 
nection. 

The  organization,  composed  of  nearly 
350  members,  is  officered  as  follows : 
President,  George  H.  Holmes ;  treas- 
urer, Wade  W.  Williams;  secretary, 
Frederick  A.  Ballou. 

All  grades  of  jewelry  are  made  in 
Providence,  from  solid  gold  to  the 
cheapest,  and  the  army  of  journeymen 
employed  in  the  shops  includes  many 
of  the  most  skilled  jewelry  workers  in 
the  world.  The  largest  establishment 
in  Providence,  and  probably  the  largest 
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jewelry  manufactory  in  the  country,  is 
that  of  Ostby  &  Barten,  while  the  old- 
est in  the  city  is  that  of  Palmer  & 
Capron. 

Allied  to  the  jewelry  manufacture  is 
that  of  silverware.  It  was  an  appren- 
tice of  the  founder  of  the  jewelry  in- 
dustry who  began  the  manufacture  of 
silverware  in  Providence,  and  founded 
what  is  now  one  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishments of  this  kind  in  the  world. 
There  were  in  1907  twelve  establish- 
ments engaged  in  this  industry,  with  a 


pany,  manufacturers  of  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  works  of  art,  is  one  of  those  es- 
tablishments which  have  contributed 
very  largely  to  the  industrial  pre-emi- 
nence of  New  England,  forcing  a  world- 
wide respect  for  the  skill  of  her  work- 
men and  the  breadth  and  enterprise  of 
her  commercial  leaders. 

Jabez  Gorham,  the  founder  of  the 
Gorham  Manufacturing  Company,  was 
born  in  1792.  He  was  an  apprenticed 
jeweler,  and  in  183 1  began  the  manu- 
facture  of  silver   spoons,   with   H.    L. 
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capital  of  $9,920,099,  and  giving  em- 
ployment to  2360  persons,  to  whom 
$1,661,460  were  annually  paid  in  wages, 
with  a  product  valued  at  $6,654,736. 

So  extensive  is  the  manufacture  of 
gold  and  silver  ware  in  Providence  that 
the  refining  of  factory  sweepings  has 
become  a  separate  industry,  with  an 
annual  output  valued  at  $5,618,287. 
Previous  to  1850  these  sweepings  were 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  as  insignificant. 

The    Gorham    Manufacturing    Corn- 


Webster  as  pSFtner.  The  growth  of 
the  business  to  its  present  mammoth 
proportions  has  been  gradual. 

More  than  twent}^  different  trades 
are  employed  in  turning  out  the  fin- 
ished product. 

In  1904  it  was  calculated  that  the 
firm  had  distributed  over  $20,000,000 
in  wages. 

Other  industries  of  which  Providence 
is  justly  proud  are  the  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Manufacturing     Company,     manufac- 
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turers  of  every  class  of  fine  tools  and 
machinery,  and  the  American  Screw 
Company,  established  in  1838  and  said 
to  be  capable  of  supplying  the  world 
with  the  commodity  it  manufactures. 
The  Nicholson  File  Company  repre- 
sents another  great  industry  in  which 
Providence  has  held  a  leading  place  for 
many  years.  The  making  of  files  in 
the  city  was  begun  as  early  as  1839, 
but  it  was  the  invention  by  a  Provi- 
dence mechanic  in  1864  of  machinery 
for  doing  the  work  that  gave  the  im- 
petus from  which  the  present  propor- 
tions of  the  industry  are  derived. 

Perhaps  the  largest  single  manufac- 
turing establishment  in  Providence  is 
that  of  the  cotton  mills  of  B.  B.  &  M. 
Knight,  operating  more  than  500,000 
spindles,  the  largest  in  the  world  in  its 
line  of  manufacture.  Located  in  Provi- 
dence is  the  Rhode  Island  branch  of  the 
American   Locomotive   Company,   and 


the  Corliss  plant  of  the  American  & 
British  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
original  home  of  the  world-famous  Cor- 
liss engine,  and  latterly  also  of  the 
Dirsel  oil  engine. 

The  Rhode  Island  Tool  Company,  the 
New  England  Butt  Company,  the 
Providence  Belting  Company,  the  Da- 
vol  Rubber  Company,  the  Providence 
Machine  Company,  the  Almy  Water 
Tube  Boiler  Company,  the  Barstow 
Stove  Company,  the  Queen  Dyeing 
Company,  with  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  its  fast  blacks;  the  American 
Ship  Windlass  Company  and  scores  of 
other  manufacturing  plants  swell  the 
grand  total  of  establishments  in  her 
factory  system  to  about  900,  with 
$100,000,000  invested  capital,  40,000 
wage-earners  receiving  $21,000,000  in 
wages  annually  and  producing  goods 
valued  at  $95,000,000. 

The    commercial    growth    of    Provi- 
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dence  for  the  past  fifty  years  has  not 
been  phenomenal,  but  it  has  been  very 
healthy  and  substantial,  and  the  posi- 
tion which  it  occupies  in  the  financial 
world  reflects  the  soundness  of  its  great 
capital  investments. 

There  are  in  Providence  nine  na- 
tional banks,  two  state  banks  and  three 
trust  companies,  with  a  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  $12,326,726.  There  are  also 
three  savings  banks  in  the  city,  whose 
combined  deposits  aggregate  $40,255,- 
589,  while  the  deposits  of  the  national 
and  state  banks  and  trust  companies 
amount  to  $103,164,541. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  indus- 


trial and  financial  strength  of  a  city 
whose  position  as  the  southern  gate- 
way of  New  England  is  now  being  de- 
veloped by  the  improvement  of  its 
magnificent  harbor  and  the  entrance 
into  the  city  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way system. 

The  harbor  improvements  now  un- 
der consideration  are  not  of  a  make- 
shift character.  They  contemplate  a 
thorough  and  radical  development  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  harbor  by  open- 
ing a  straight  and  wide  twenty-five- 
foot  channel  from  the  docks  to  the  deep 
sea. 

The  United  States  government  has 
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made  its  appropriation  for  this  work 
contingent  upon  a  like  amount  being 
raised  locally.  The  State  of  Rhode 
Island  has  authorized  the  issuing  of 
bonds  for  a  portion  of  the  required 
amount,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  city 
will  raise  the  balance.  The  improve- 
ment, therefore,  is  well  outside  of  the 
realm  of  dreams. 

The  plan  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way is  to  build  from  Palmer,  Mass.,  on 
the  New  London  Northern,  which  is 
controlled  by  lease  by  the  Central  Ver- 
mont, a  subsidiary  company  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  to  Providence,  about  65 
miles.  Surveys  are  under  way  at  pres- 
ent. The  new  line  would  enter  the 
Union  Station  in  Providence,  with  a 
right  to  build  to  tidewater,  where  large 
shipping  facilities  would  be  constructed, 
provided  the  harbor  improvements  are 
carried  through  as  planned. 


That  the  road  means  business  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  granting  of  the  charter  a 
large  body  of  surveyors  were  set  at 
work  on  the  right  of  way. 

The  district  over  which  the  new  con- 
nection will  be  built  is  a  hilly  one,  and 
the  railroad  officials  have  brought  on 
men  experienced  in  mountain  work  to 
make  the  surveys. 

The  completion  of  the  line  will  con- 
nect Providence,  without  rehandling  or 
transfer  to  other  lines,  with  the  vast 
extent  of  country  reaching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  which  the  Grand 
Trunk  system  serves. 

The  Grand  Trunk  people  are  build- 
ers. They  have  built  more  miles  of 
railway  in  the  past  two  years  than  any 
other  system  in  America,  and  they  have 
a  quiet  and  persistent  way  of  carrying 
their  plans  to  fruition. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  these  improve- 
ments not  only  will  the  industries  of 
Providence  and  Southern  New  Eng- 
land be  brought  that  much  nearer  to 
the  world's  markets,  but  the  commerce 
of  the  city  as  a  port  of  entry  is  certain 
to  undergo  great  development.  Already 
one  line  of  transatlantic  steamers  has 
expressed  a  desire  to  establish  direct 
sailings  between  Providence  and  the 
Mediterranean  ports.  Others  will  fol- 
low. 

Although  Providence  has  a  present 
population  of  about  200,000,  it  is  the 
center  of  a  metropolitan  district,  sup- 
plied with  city  conveniences  of  water, 
light,  sewerage  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities, the  population  of  which  is 
nearer  half  a  million. 

A  noted  Boston  architect  recently 
said :  "Providence  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  an  opportunity  to  create  a  beau- 
tiful civic  center  such  as  any  city  in 
the  world  might  envy,  and  it  has  been 
the  first  of  the  large  cities  to  achieve 
results  along  the  lines  to  which  so 
much  modern  thought  is  being  given." 


The  city  has  set  aside  for  itself  land 
valued  at  $3,000,000,  and  has  converted 
it  into  a  fine  square,  making  a  railroad 
entrance  unsurpassed  in  America. 

If  Providence  is  lacking  in  streets  of 
great  magnificence,  it  is  also  lacking  in 
unkempt  streets  of  squalid  degrada- 
tion. It  is  a  slumless  city.  Such  plague 
spots  and  centers  of  vice,  crime  and 
actual  want  as  we  find  clustered  be- 
hind the  railroad  tracks  or  down  by 
the  water's  edge  in  most  North  Ameri- 
can cities  are  almost  non-existent  in 
Providence. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  live 
in  detached  houses  that  contain  two 
families  each,  one  family  living  on  the 
ground  floor  and  the  other  upstairs, 
with  entrance  generally  separate.  The 
usual  third  story  is  divided  equally,  and 
gives  three  additional  rooms  to  each 
family.  The  house  occupies  a  space 
near  the  center  of  a  lot  containing  four 
or  five  thousand  feet,  so  that  it  receives 
light  and  air  from  all  four  sides.  This 
is  the  typical  Providence  tenement  at 
present,  although  "three-deckers"  are 
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gaining  in  favor.  One-family  cottages 
are  quite  numerous.  Long  rows  of 
residence  blocks  are  almost  unknown, 
and  high,  crowded  tenement  buildings 
seldom  seen. 

Neither  has  the  apartment  house  of 
the  well-to-do  made  much  headway,  al- 
though a  demand  in  that  direction  is 
beginning  to  be  felt,  and  is  certain  to 
be  supplied  in  the  near  future. 

Individualism  shows  itself  in  the 
manner  of  building,  as  in  almost  every- 


dence  in  early  colonial  architecture. 
New  York  and  Boston  have  almost 
nothing  left  of  the  grand  epoch ;  "Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven  have  been  done 
over,  and  badly  done  at  that" ;  Salem, 
often  referred  to  as  the  center  of  co- 
lonialism, is  famous  for  its  numerous 
mansions,  but  in  Salem  there  is  a  par- 
ticular development  of  the  colonial  that 
makes  it  in  many  respects  less  typical 
of  the  period. 

In  Providence,  however,  not  only  are 
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thing  else  in  Providence,  and  the  East 
Side  and  Elmwood  districts  present 
many  beautiful  types  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture. 

It  is  claimed,  and  not  without  a  show 
of  reason,  that  Providence  displays 
more  fine  and  varied  types  of  domestic 
architecture  than  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States. 

High  in  the  list  of  local  claims  to 
distinction  comes  the  richness  of  Provi- 


there  many  mansions  of  the  grand 
epoch,  but  every  grade  as  well  as  sub- 
divisions of  the  colonial  period  is  rep- 
resented. It  is  this  distinction  which 
makes  of  Providence  a  rich  field  for  the 
student  or  lover  of  colonial  architec- 
ture. 

As  might  be  expected  of  a  city  of 
such  wealth  and  age,  there  are  numer- 
ous collections  of  art,  libraries,  muse- 
ums, hospitals  and  other  public  institu- 
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tions  which  minister  to  the  cul- 
ture or  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

On  the  ridge  in  the  eastern  side 
of  the  city  stand  the  buildings  of 
Brown  University.  Some  of  the 
quaint,  brick  dormitories  are  more 
than  a  century  old,  while  the  fine 
gymnasium  and  scientific  labora- 
tories are  of  recent  construction ; 
and  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion is  the  beautiful  and  commo- 
dious John  Hay  Memorial  Li- 
brary, so  named  from  the  truly 
great  American  statesman  who 
was  an  alumnus  of  the  institution. 

The  campus,  or  college  yard, 
now  too  small  to  afford  room  for 
the  great  expansion  of  the  univer- 
sity, is  surrounded  by  a  pic- 
turesque fence,  and  is  entered 
through  memorial  gates  of  at- 
tractive design  and  patriotic  as- 
sociations. 

The  relations  between  Brown 
University  and  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence are  of  a  very  close  and  mu- 
tually helpful  character.  The  uni- 
versity has  found  a  way  of  sup- 
plying educational  needs  that 
make  it  an  important  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  city,  as  it  is  naturally 
the  center  from  which  emanates 
much  of  the  characteristic  repose, 
breadth  and  culture  that  give  the 
city  its  individual  quality. 

Very  notable  among  the  unique 
facilities  afforded  by  this  typically 
American  university  is  the  Carter 
Brown  Library  of  American  His- 
tory, the  finest  collection  of  its 
kind  in  the  country. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  Brown 
University  has  entered  upon  an 
era  of  increased  usefulness  and 
great  development. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
Providence  Public  Library,  an  in- 
stitution beautifully  housed  in  a 
fine,  granite  structure  on  Wash- 
ington street,  is  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  what  is  known  as  "the 
Standard  Library." 

This  is  an  attempt  to  bring  to- 
gether   the    works    of    the    best 
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writers  in  all  the  different  literatures 
of  the  world,  in  each  instance,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  the  best  editions.  It  in- 
cludes less  than  one  hundred  authors 
and  has  a  little  less  than  iooo  volumes. 
These  books  form  a  manageable  collec- 
tion whose  educational  value  is  very 
high.  The  feature  is  being  imitated 
elsewhere. 

As  to  public  utilities,  the  Union  Rail- 
way Company  and  the  Providence 
Tramway  Company  have  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  street  railway  service, 
their  exclusive  franchises  lasting  for 
twenty    years    from    1892,    the    condi- 


stock  and  making  provision  for  main- 
tenance and  extension. 

The  Narragansett  Electric  Lighting 
Company  has  an  exclusive  right  for  the 
same  period  (twenty  years  from  1892) 
for  the  supply  of  electric  light  in  the 
city,  the  franchise  tax  not  being  less 
than  3  per  cent,  nor  more  than  5  per 
cent.,  this  being  determined  each  five 
years  by  arbitration. 

The  city  has  240  miles  of  streets,  197 
miles  of  which  are  paved  with  broken 
stone  or  gravel,  33^  miles  with  granite 
blocks,  5  miles  with  cobblestone  and  5 
miles  with  asphalt. 


The  Middle  Campus,  showing  The  Carter  Brown  Library 


tions  being  the  payment  of  a  franchise 
tax  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  of  gross 
earnings  and  a  maintenance  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  streets  which  they  occupy. 
Nowhere  is  better  service  given, 
and  the  trackage  branches  out  into 
every  accessible  part  of  the  adjoining 
towns. 

The  Providence  Gas  Company  has  an 
exclusive  right  for  the  same  period  to 
supply  illuminating  and  heating  gas 
within  the  city  limits.  It  pays  a  fran- 
chise tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  gross  earn- 
ings, after  paying  8  per  cent,  on  capital 


There  are  24  parks  in  the  city,  com- 
prising an  area  of  608  acres.  Of  these, 
the  Roger  Williams  Park  is  the  largest, 
covering  103  acres.  It  is  very  attrac- 
tively laid  out,  and  for  its  size  is  among 
the  finest  in  the  country. 

The  city  government  of  Providence 
is  chiefly  unique  for  its  conservative 
adherence  to  historic  precedents  and 
the  striking  continuity  of  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  mayor,  elected  annually,  pos- 
sesses but  little  administrative  power. 
His  position  is  analogous  to  that  of  an 
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ex-ofncio  chairman  of  the  city  council, 
which  is  the  real  administrative  body. 

There  is  retained  from  colonial  times 
a  property  qualification  which  is  com- 
petent only  for  a  portion  of  the  elec- 
toral ticket.  Thus,  the  mayor  is  elected 
by  nearly  five  times  the  number  of 
voters  as  are  entitled  to  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  the  common  council. 

The  result  is  often  curious  and  anom- 
alous. Nevertheless,  the  city  affairs 
have,  in  the  main,  been  well  adminis- 
tered, and  exhibit  many  instances  of 
unusual  breadth  and  foresight. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  in 
1909  was  $240,618,600,  and  the  tax-rate 
$16.50  per  thousand.  The  city  expenses 
amount  to  about  $5,342,900  annually. 
The  net  debt  of  the  city  over  sinking 
funds  was,  June  1,  1909,  $13,530,203.14. 

Providence  obtains  its  water  supply 
from  the  Pawtuxet  River.  The  system 
cost  $7,100,000,  and  includes  371  miles 
of  distributing-  mains. 

The  sewage  of  the  city  is  emptied 


into  the  Providence  River,  having  first 
passed  through  the  modern  and  thor- 
oughly scientific  precipitation  plant 
just  north  of  Field's  Point.  There  the 
sewage  of  the  entire  city  is  gathered 
into  immense  basins  or  tanks,  where 
it  is  filtered  and  clarified.  This  plant 
was  erected  after  a  thorough  study  of 
local  conditions  by  competent  engi- 
neers, and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country. 

If  we  have  in  these  somewhat  desul- 
tory notes  conveyed  to  the  reader  our 
own  impressions,  we  will  have  left  in 
his  mind  the  picture  of  a  city  at  one  and 
the  same  time  in  the  center  of  the 
stream  of  modern  progress  and  in- 
tensely tenacious  of  the  past. 

Its  colonial  extraction  is  evident  at 
every  turn,  while  the  freshness  and 
modernity  of  its  spirit  are  witnessed  by 
the  progressive  spirit  of  its  commercial 
life,  as  well  as  by  the  breadth  and 
sanity  with  which  municipal  problems 
are  met  and  discussed. 


The  Atheneum 


For  "Rusty"  and  Old  Heaton 

By  GAIL  KENT 


JANE  scoured  the  dishpan,  wrung 
the  dishcloth  and  hung  both  in 
the  closet  under  the  sink.  Carry- 
ing the  dishes  into  the  dining- 
room,  she  stopped  for  another  glance 
into  the  garden. 

"Yes,  there  he  sets,  his  finger  keepin' 
the  place  in  a  book,  an'  his  eyes  lookin' 
'way  off  into  kingdom  come.  He's 
a-goin'  jest  like  Lawyer  Fisher.  Says 
Lawyer, 'I've  pleaded  everybody's  cause 
but  my  own.  Now  I'm  goin'  to  serve 
the  rest  of  my  life  sentence  havin'  a 
good  time.'  But  from  the  day  he  shet 
his  office  down  he  begun  to  go  to  pieces 
an'  he  died  in  less  than  three  year.  If 
the  professor'd  only  get  some  spunk 
up,  but  there  he  walks  or  sets  'n'  reads 
them  outlandish  books,  an'  don't  eat 
no  more  'n'  a  bird,  an'  don't  have  no 
callers,  an'  only  goes  to  meetin'  once 
Sunday;  then,  like's  not,  sleeps  through 
the  sermon.  What  he  wants  is  some- 
thin'  livenin',  but  I  don't  see  jest  how 
he's  goin'  to  get  it.    I  jest  don't." 

More  poignant  than  usual  this  morn- 
ing was  the  professor's  memory  of  pre- 
vious years.  It  was  the  day  of  the 
opening  of  Heaton  Academy  for  the 
fall  term.  Leaning  his  head  against  the 
back  of  the  garden  chair,  he  could  al- 
most see  the  tower-topped  building  and 
hear  the  bell  calling  across  the  campus. 
Was  the  young  English  professor  who 
had  taken  his  place  making  good?  He 
could  see  the  assembly  hall  filled  with 
boys,  and  his  thin  throat  worked.  They 
were  his  boys — the  good,  the  bad,  the 
brilliant,  the  slow.  He  had  loved  them 
well,  and  they  had  professed  to  love 
him.  However,  when  one  dropped  out 
of  the  running  he  was  soon  forgotten. 


Professor  Rust  was  a  back  number 
now.  He  shifted  his  position  and  the 
"Horace"  in  his  hand  fell  open.  His 
eyes  ran  idly  over  the  last  few  lines  of 
the  thirty-first  ode : 

"Frui  paratis  et  valido  mihi, 
Latoe,  dones  et  precor  integra 
Cum  mente,  nee  turpem  senectam 
Degere,  nee  cithara  carentem."* 

Was  there  danger  of  a  dishonorable 
old  age  after  forty  years  of  honor? 
Might  he  lose  the  lyre  that  had  kept 
his  soul  in  tune  with  the  beauty  of 
youth  and  of  nature?  What  were  his 
acquisitions  that  he  should  pray  to  en- 
joy them?  His  acquisitions?  A  sun- 
filled  garden,  a  book-filled  house,  and 
memories ;  dear,  joy-filled  memories. 
Yet  they  were  not  enough  ;  the  "olivae," 
the  "chicorea  levesque  malvae"  of 
which  the  poet  sang.  To  drop  easily 
from  other  lives ;  to  be  forgotten  read- 
ily ;  to  reach  the  moment  when  in  order 
to  remain  tranquil  he  must  enumerate 
his  possessions — were  these  evidences 
of  propitious  gods?  Would  these  pre- 
serve for  him  health  and  unimpaired 
understanding? 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  meditations, 
Jane's  strident  voice  sounded  from  the 
fence  where  she  was  conversing  with 
a  neighbor.  "They  ain't  no  life  about 
him,"  she  was  saying.  "He  ought  to 
do  somethin'  perticerler;  write  his  life 
in  a  book  or  get  some  folks  to  come  'n' 
visit;  anythin'  to  let  up  on  that  ever- 
lastin'  readin'  o'  heathen  books,  what 
ain't  got  one  word  o'  God  Almighty's 
English  in  'em." 

"He'd  better  of  gone  to  live  with  his 


*0  thou  son  of  L,atona,  grant  me  to  enjoy  my  acquisitions,  and  to  possess  my  health,  together  with 
an  unimpaired  understanding,  I  beseech  thee;  and  that  I  may  not  lead  a  dishonorable  old  age,  nor  one 
bereft    of   the   lyre. 
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sister  in  the  West,  don't  you  think?" 
volunteered  the  neighbor. 

"Well,  that's  how  you  look  at  it,"  came 
judiciously  from  Jane.  "I  warn't  only 
a  tike  in  pigtails  when  Lucilla  Rust 
got  married,  but  even  I  can  remember 
she  was  awful  bossy-natured,  and  you 
know  it's  a  heap  more  comfortabler  to 
slouch  yourself  to  death  than  to  be 
drove.  'S  long's  the  house  is  his,  an'  he 
ain't  ailin'  nor  nothin',  I  guess  things 
is  best  as  they  is ;  only  I  can't  see  how 
it's  right  for  an  old  man  to  hang  'round 
an'  mope  till  the  Lord  puts  him  out  o' 
misery.  To  my  mind  he's  jest  a-coaxin' 
sof'nin'  of  the  brains  to  himself.  You 
know,  as  soon  as  Lawyer  Fisher  give 
up  work  his  brains  got  soft,  an'  warn't 
he  a  care  'n'  a  sight  afore  he  died !  The 
professor's  got  too  good  a  set  of  brains 
to  let  'em  soften,  but  what  we  goin' 
to  do?  I  wish  some  of  his  old  scholars 
would  come  to  see  him,  or  write,  or 
act's  if  they  knowed  he  was  alive  and 
was  hopin'  he'd  stay  so  a  spell  longer." 

Inspiration  may  have  come  from 
Jane's  statement  of  his  case,  or  from 
the  lines  of  the  maid-loving,  wine-sip- 
ping poet.  The  professor  shortly  left 
the  garden,  and,  returning  to  the 
librae,  became  absorbed  in  examining 
old  record  books.  In  these  were  the 
names  and  standing  of  his  former  pu- 
pils. He  ate  his  dinner  with  an  appre- 
ciation which  lighted  Jane's  pale  eyes 
with  pleasure.  The  long  afternoon 
found  him  still  busied  with  the  record 
books,  and  when  toward  five  o'clock 
Jane  saw  him  start,  letter  in  hand,  for 
the  postoffice,  her  high  cheekbones 
flushed  with  elation. 

"Somethin's  got  him  busy,"  she  con- 
fided to  the  kitchen  stove;  "an'  bizzi- 
ness  is  what's  goin'  to  keep  his  brains 
hard." 

Could  Jane  have  followed  the  letter 
which  the  professor  slipped  through  a 
slot  in  the  postoffice  door  she  would 
have  seen  it  delivered  two  days  later 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Avalon  Allen's 
servant,  Peter. 

Without  a  flicker  of  expression  on 
his  wooden  countenance,  Peter  placed  a 
handful  of  letters  on  the  desk.  He  had 
seen  Dr.  Allen  staring  from  the  depths 


of  an  arm-chair  in  a  state  of  pale 
dreaminess  too  many  times  not  to  know 
its  portent;  but,  unlike  the  other  ser- 
vants, he  refrained  from  gossip  and 
grieved  immeasurably. 

The  doctor  turned  his  lean  face 
toward  Peter.  "Tell  Dr.  Roberts  to 
attend  to  the  office  this  afternoon. 
There  are  no  important  appointments." 
Peter  made  his  wooden  bow  and  de- 
parted to  telephone  the  assistant  that 
Dr.  Allen  was  very  busy  and  the  out- 
side office  was  full  of  patients.  "Very 
busy"  meant  incapacitated.  Dr.  Rob- 
erts understood,  and  though  there  had 
never  been  a  word  or  look  to  suggest 
the  physician's  sentiments,  Peter  knew 
the  assistant  grieved,  too. 

Meanwhile,  the  doctor  leaned  back 
in  the  easy-chair  and  dreamed.  On  the 
wall  hung  a  photograph  of  the  first  Dr. 
Allen,  a  man  who  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  son's  fame,  then  betaken 
himself  along  the  misty  path  of  hypo- 
dermics to  ruin  and  death.  When  it 
proved  the  son  had  inherited  facial  neu- 
ralgia, the  pain  robbing  him  of  sleep 
and  demandingrecognition  in  the  midst 
of  critical  operations,  it  was  not  long 
before  he,  too,  found  the  beneficence  of 
a  pain-dulling  drug  and  became  slave 
to  alternating  elation  and  despair.  It 
was  nearly  two  o'clock  now.  In  half  an 
hour  would  be  time  for  another  potion. 
His  eyes  idly  sought  the  narrow 
lawn  which  separated  his  home  from 
the  next  stone  dwelling.  How  fresh  it 
lay,  with  its  brilliant  disc  of  geraniums 
in  the  full  splash  of  sunshine!  Gradu- 
ally his  thoughts  reviewed  the  day's 
events — office  appointments,  a  hospital 
round,  lunch,  another  appointment,  and 
now  this  time  of  rest.  More  frequent 
of  late  were  these  afternoon  hours  of 
musing.  The  lines  of  his  forehead 
deepened.  His  patient  after  lunch  had 
been  the  elegantly  nervous  Mrs.  Ward- 
Redmans.  Formerly  he  had  reduced 
such  a  woman  to  a  brief  statement  of 
symptoms,  written  a  prescription,  and 
courteously,  but  firmly,  dismissed  her. 
The  indiscretions  of  the  round  and 
jovial  Ward-Redmans  and  the  sensi- 
tive nerve  centres  of  the  cultured  wife 
had  been  the  subjects  of  the  sufferer's 
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conversation,  and  if  the  doctor  remem- 
bered correctly  he  had  taken  her  hand, 
patting  it  soothingly,  and  she  had 
gushed.  The  lean  face  flushed  and  the 
jaw  set.  "Fool!"  he  sneered.  Whether 
at  himself  or  the  neurotic  Mrs.  Ward- 
Redmans  was  not  apparent. 

Idly  he  reached  for  his  mail.  Ad- 
vertisements of  tonics,  narcotics  and 
surgeons'  instruments  were  plentiful. 
A  little  note  from  his  wife  sojourning 
at  a  summer  resort  brought  the  light 
to  his  eyes.  Then  came  a  few  bills,  and 
finally  a  thick  envelope  bearing  a  vil- 
lage postmark.  The  letter  was  long, 
and,  glancing  with  surprised  interest 
at  the  signature,  he  settled  himself  for  a 
deliberate  perusal. 

"My  Dear  Avalon  (it  ran)  :  It 
does  not  seem  thirty  years  ago  that 
you  sat  in  Heaton  Academy  recita- 
tion room  translating  Cicero's  in- 
vectives against  Cataline.  I  can 
see  you  to-day  as  I  saw  you  then — 
tall,  thin,  straight  as  a  sapling,  a 
shock  of  yellow  hair  trying  to  lift 
up  the  forehead  that  was  always  in 
a  knot  during  study  hours.  But 
you  were  by  no  means  a  book- 
worm. We  haven't  forgotten,  have 
we,  how  those  long  legs  of  yours 
stood  you  in  good  stead  on  the  ball 
field?  O  temporal  O  mores  !  How- 
ever, the  boys  of  thirty  years  ago 
are  men  now,  with  men's  thoughts 
and  men's  cares,  and  the  boys' 
teacher  has  grown  old.  My  place 
has  been  filled  by  a  young  Yale 
man,  and  I  am  spending  the  rest  of 
my  days  in  the  peaceof  the  shadow 
of  my  own  vine  and  fig  tree.  And 
yet  the  ancient  poets  do  not  fill  all 
the  hours,  and  thoughts  will  wan- 
der back  to  the  boys  one  has  loved 
and  sought  to  help.  Sometimes 
even  memory  does  not  suffice,  and 
the  garden  dial  marks  many  lonely 
hours. 

"To-day,  I  said,  I  will  write  to 
all  my  boys  whose  addresses  I  can 
find,  and  tell  them  I  care  as  much 
for  their  success  now  as  I  did  years 
ago,  when  examinations  loomed  in 
sight,  and  if  they  need  a  helping 


hand,  the  hand  that  once  wielded 
the  ferule  has  not  yet  lost  its  cun- 
ning. 

"Some  of  the  boys,  God  bless 
them,  have  been  sleeping  these 
many  years  under  the  sod,  and  of 
some  I  can  find  no  trace;  but  you, 
my  boy,  are  one  of  the  few  whose 
light  is  not  hid  under  a  bushel.  I 
can  think  of  no  one  who  might 
need  an  old  schoolmaster  less,  yet 
I  want  to  say,  if  ever  the  hashing 
of  a  human  body  and  piecing  it  to- 
gether again  becomes  irksome;  if 
ever  the  mantle  bequeathed  by 
your  eminent  father  weighs  on 
weary  shoulders,  come,  share  the 
shade  of  my  vine  and  fig  tree.  Here 
are  uninterrupted  peace, long  hours 
of  sun-filled  dreaming,  a  garden  of 
hollyhocks  and  dahlias,  and  a  wait- 
ing guest-room  whose  many-paned 
window  looks  out  across  the  hills 
and  up  to  the  stars. 

"To-morrow  I  am  going  to  write 
to  Ben  Alcott,  and  the  next  day  to 
Alfred  Bean.  Do  you  remember 
them?  Every  day  I  shall  send  a 
letter  to  one  of  my  boys,  and  there 
are  boys  enough  for  several  years. 
Perhaps  I  shall  not  say  to  all,  as  I 
have  said  to  you,  'Come,'  for  I  did 
not  get  so  close  to  all  boys'  hearts 
as  I  did  to  yours. 

"This  morning  I  recalled  the 
choke  in  your  grandfather's  voice 
when  he  read  me  the  newspaper 
account  of  your  father's  operation 
on  the  steel  magnate's  son,  some 
fifteen  years  ago.  'Avalon  makes 
up  for  everything  that's  been  hard 
for  his  grandmother  and  me,'  he 
said,  and  I  felt  proud  that  you  were 
one  of  my  boys. 

"If  ever  the  time  should  come, 
and  I  sound  a  croaking  old  man  as 
I  write;  if  ever  the  time  should 
come  that  your  grandfather,  were 
he  living,  would  have  occasion  to 
fear,  when  you  might  be  tempted 
to  let  the  'making-up'  fall  short, 
come  to  'Old  Rusty,'  as  the  boys 
used  to  call  me,  and  we  will  make 
it  up  together. 

"However,  I  need  not  write  you 
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all  this  as  if  there  were  danger,  for 
you  have  your  grandfather's 
strength,  your  father's  genius  and 
your  own  high  sense  of  honor. 
So,  after  all,  my  letter  resolves  it- 
self into  a  brief  statement  and  a 
prayer — I  am  proud  of  you.  God 
bless  you ! 

"Your  old  teacher, 

"JOHN  RUSKIN  RUST." 

The  letter  dropped  from  the  sur- 
geon's hands.  His  eyes  were  a  blur  of 
tears.  In  the  corner  of  the  room  a  dark 
shadow  took  shape  and  grinned,  but 
the  doctor  did  not  notice.  Back,  back 
his  mind  slipped  to  the  year  he  was 
fourteen,  the  year  he  spent  at  Heaton. 
His  mother  had  died  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  his  father  had  sent  him  to  his 
grandparents.  Even  now  he  could  see 
the  green  campus,  the  brick  dormitory, 
the  ivy-covered  academy  and  the 
brown-beaten  ball  field.  Even  now  the 
professor's  recitation-room  came  before 
his  eyes — bare,  ugly,  its  walls  relieved 
by  a  picture  of  the  Forum  and  a  bust 
of  Caesar.  At  the  master's  desk  sat 
"Rusty."  Was  there  ever  another  such 
man?  He  was  tall  and  loose-jointed. 
A  mop  of  red  hair  shadowed  his  wide 
forehead.  His  blue  eyes  under  shaggy 
brows  were  hard  as  steel  to  a  sneak; 
tender  as  a  woman's  to  a  tongue-tied 
penitent.  Once  the  boy,  having  lied, 
started  home  from  school.  All  the  way 
"Rusty's"  eyes  had  followed  him,  com- 
pelling, stern  and  sad.  Half-way  down 
the  country  road  he  had  broken  from 
his  companions  and  gone  back  to  the 
schoolhouse.  The  master  was  at  the 
desk,  fingering  a  ferule.  "I've  come 
back  for  my  licking,"  said  the  boy,  dog- 
gedly. A  light  came  into  the  man's 
eyes.  "I  was  waiting  for  you,"  he  re- 
plied. "There  will  be  three  punish- 
ments—one for  lying,  one  for  coward- 
ice and  one  for  breaking  the  window." 
Three  distinct  chastisements  followed, 
and  when  the  boy,  sobbing,  but  with 
relieved  conscience,  turned  to  the  door, 
he  found  himself  caught  in  the  long 
arms  and  held  close  until  his  sobs 
ceased.  It  was  the  boy's  last  lie,  for 
he  was  instinctively  a  gentleman. 


The  doctor  moved  uneasily  in  his 
chair.  From  the  sidewalk  came  the 
mechanical  melody  of  a  hurdy-gurdy. 
The  surgeon  recognized  the  "Stein 
Song,"  and  half-consciously  repeated 
the  words : 

"Oh,     Heidelberg!    dear    Heidelberg! 

thy  sons  will  ne'er  forget 
That  golden  haze  of  student  days  is 

round  about  us  yet. 
Those  days  of  yore  will  come  no  more, 

but  through  our  manly  years 
The  thought  of  you,  so  good,  so  true, 

will  fill  our  eyes  with  tears ; 
The  thought  of  you,  so  good,  so  true, 

will  fill  our  eyes  with  tears." 

The  mantel  clock  chimed  two — no, 
three.  He  had  dreamed  away  an  hour, 
and  impatiently  he  drew  a  tiny  phial 
from  his  pocket.  In  the  corner  a  shadow 
retreated  close  to  the  wall,  but  the  doc- 
tor saw  its  skulking  shape  and  frowned. 
For  the  sake  of  the  old  school,  for 
"Rusty,"  for  grandfather,  could  he 
stand  the  eternal  presence  of  that 
shadow?  A  cynical  smile  curved  his 
lips.  Another  dose  and  he  would  be 
sure  to  vow  it  his  last.  For  the  sake 
of  the  old  school,  for  "Rusty,"  for 
grandfather,  could  he  go  without  this 
next  dose?  Sweat  broke  out  on  his 
forehead.  His  hand  shook.  His  smile 
broadened.  Behold !  Dr.  Avalon  Allen 
was  become  a  sentimentalist.    For  the 

sake  of  the  old  school,  for  "Rusty" 

The  shadow  tip-toed  out  of  the  corner 
and  glided  to  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  doctor  arose  and  threw  back  his 
shoulders.  For  no  one's  sake  but  his 
own,  for  his  manhood,  his  honor,  could 
he  live  one  afternoon  without  the  stuff? 
A  shadow  darkened  the  sun  streaming 
across  the  floor.  He  saw  it,  the  grin- 
ning shape,  but  a  few  feet  from  him, 
and  he  sank  into  a  chair,  for  the  name 
of  the  shape  was  Fear,  and  its  black 
presence  meant  death  to  hope. 

He  took  a  tiny  medicine  glass  from 
the  desk  drawer  and  the  shadow  re- 
treated. With  another  look  at  the  pho- 
tograph on  the  wall  he  muttered :  "It's 
no  use,  'Rusty.'   Like  father,  like  son." 
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"The  days  of  yore  will  come  no  more, 
but  through  our  manly  years 

The  thought  of  you,  so  good,  so  true, 
will  fill  our  eyes  with  tears," 

tinkled  the  hurdy-gurdy.  Once  more 
he  pushed  back  his  chair  and  said 
aloud:  "The  son  is  not  yet  down  and 
out,  however." 

The  door  swung  open  and  Roberts 
flung  himself  into  the  room.  "Allen," 
he  cried,  "Metcalf  has  just  come  back 
from  his  Maine  trip.  It's  appendicitis 
and  he's  rotten  with  pus.  For  heaven's 
sake  come  to  the  hospital." 

"Metcalf?"  the  doctor  said,  and  his 
jaw  hardened. 

"Yes,  Metcalf."  Then  Roberts  noted 
the  other's  sweated  face  and  forbidding 
jaw.  "Oh,  I  know  you're  death  on  him, 
Allen.    But  he  and  I  were  chums  at  the 

medic,  and  by ,  Allen,  you've  got 

to  do  it.  What's  your  kick?  He  told 
the  Van  Brunns  that  you're  drugged 
half  the  time  and  you  lost  the  chance 
to  operate.  Well,  you  are.  Haven't  we 
watched  you  for  a  year?  But  you  went 
into  it  with  your  eyes  open.  It  wasn't 
for  us  to  say  anything  to  you.  Met- 
calf's  got  a  conscience,  so  he  told  them. 
It  was  going  too  far;  I  told  him  so  at 
the  time.  You  can  do  more  doped  than 
the  rest  of  us  normal.  You  can  save 
Metcalf  now.  You  know  the  cost  of 
each  moment.    Come  on." 

Dr.  Allen  held  up  his  hand.  It  shook 
visibly.  "I  can't  do  it,"  he  answered, 
simply. 

"Can't?"  demanded  the  younger  man. 
"Can't?  You've  got  to!  You  know 
how  to  fix  your  hands." 

"But,"  said  the  surgeon,  slowly,  "I 
had  decided  not  to  take  any  more.  I'm 
going  away  for  a  while  —  going  to 
'Rusty.'  " 

Dr.  Roberts  burst  into  a  mirthless 
laugh.  "Not  take  any  more?  You'll 
take  it,  as  your  father  did  before  you, 
till  you're  a  disgrace  to  the  profession 
and  a  shame  to  your  friends.  Take  your 
dose  and  come  on." 

"Bob,"  said  the  other,  childishly,  "if 
I  take  this  I'm  done  for.  I'd  decided 
not  to  take  any  more  this  afternoon." 

"Great   heavens,    man !"   cried    Rob- 


erts, irritably,  "and  you'll  let  Metcalf 
die  that  you  may  experiment  in  time 
and  quantity?  What  if  you  are  done 
for?  You  are,  done  for,  anyway.  You're 

bound  as  straight  for as  you  can 

go,  and  while  you're  wondering 
whether  you'll  get  there  a  day  sooner 
or  later  Metcalf  is  dying.  He's  a  man, 
Allen — clean  and  an  honest  worker. 
Maybe  he  can't  do  the  cutting  you  can, 
but  he's  worth  a  dozen  irresponsible 
geniuses  like  you.  Doctor,  if  you  never 
lift  the  knife  again,  if  it  means  your 
endless  perdition,  be  a  man ;  sacrifice 
your  little  last  sputtering  spark  of  de- 
cency that  makes  you  want  to  do  what 
you  haven't  the  nerve  to  do,  and  stop 
haggling." 

The  surgeon  looked  at  him  without 
answering.  Then  he  pulled  the  tiny 
glass  toward  himself.  Roberts  turned 
his  back.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  a  great 
man  lay  naked  a  consuming  weakness. 
When  the  assistant  looked  again  the 
doctor  was  reaching  for  his  coat. 

In  a  moment  the  two  left  the  office, 
one  anxious  and  hurried,  the  other  with 
set  jaw,  as  if  his  whole  being  were  con- 
centrated in  an  effort  for  self-control, 
and  behind  the  latter  glided  a  shadow 
whose  name  was  Fear. 

Dr.  Metcalf  was  already  upon  the  op- 
erating table,  and  with  a  glance  of  relief 
when  Allen  appeared  the  etherizer 
filled  the  cone  and  the  patient  passed 
rapidly  from  the  period  of  primary 
anaesthesia  to  that  of  muscular  relaxa- 
tion. Then  Dr.  Allen  became  the  fa- 
mous surgeon,  with  firm  jaw,  swift  fin- 
gers and  certain  knowledge.  There  was 
no  hesitation  in  making  the  incision, 
in  dividing  the  muscular  fibres  and 
reaching  the  seat  of  inflammation.  Skil- 
fully the  abscess  was  removed,  the 
cavity  irrigated  and  the  tubes  inserted 
for  drainage.  Like  machines  the 
nurses  anticipated  and  supplied  his 
wants,  handing  him  now  an  instrument, 
now  a  gauze  pack.  The  doctors  watched 
his  work  and  marveled.  It  was  a  mas- 
ter who  held  the  knife,  and  those  who 
saw  did  him  homage.  Nevertheless, 
from  behind  a  glass-topped  table  with 
rows  of  shining  instruments  and  bot- 
tles, skulked  a  grinning  shadow.    In  an 
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incredibly  short  time  the  operation  was 
terminated  and  the  patient  removed  to 
the  private  ward. 

With  the  exception  of  Allen  and 
Roberts,  the  doctors  had  left  the  room. 
A  nurse  was  clearing  away  evidences 
of  the  operation.  Dr.  Allen  turned  to 
the  marble  bowl  to  wash  his  hands.  A 
horrible  feeling  of  nausea  overcame 
him ;  his  knees  shook.  The  sweat  broke 
over  his  body.  Across  his  cheek  came  a 
cold  breath.  It  was  the  chill  of  Fear. 
Then  he  saw  it — the  terrible  shadow. 
It  had  crept  boldly  from  the  corner.  It 
glided  toward  him.  It  took  shape — a 
vulture  with  beetling  eyes,  heavy  wings, 
long  claws.  The  doctor  threw  up  his 
arms,  cried  out  hoarsely  and  fell.  The 
shape  pressed  him  down,  down ;  its 
beak  buried  in  his  throat,  its  talons 
tearing  his  heart. 

A  few  hours  later  the  two  men  were 
talking  together  in  the  doctor's  home. 
"Your  wife?"  Dr.  Roberts  was  asking. 

"Don't  drag  Edith  into  this,"  was 
the  pained  reply.  "She  knows,  and 
she's  suffered  enough  in  the  past  year. 
Let  us  wait." 

"You're  a  man,  Allen — a  strong  man 
— and  this  business  sha'n't  down  you. 
To  think  you  didn't  touch  the  stuff  for 
a  bracer !  No  wonder  you  caved  in ! 
Shall  we  fight  it  out  together?  You 
know  there  isn't  one  in  the  profession 
feels  toward  you  as  I  do,  and  I'm  with 
you  through  the  whole  of  it,  no  matter 
how  hard  the  fight.  Metcalf?  I  tele- 
phoned, and  he's  coming  out  of  the 
ether  in  great  shape.  I  thought  for  a 
while  it  was  your  life  or  his,  but  we  are 
going  to  keep  you  both.  Can  you  put 
up  with  suffering?  Shall  we  go  into 
the  fight?  You  know  what  it  means 
even  better  than  I.  Will  you,  Allen?" 

From  across  the  square  came  faintly 
the  rattle  of  the  hurdy-gurdy : 

"Those  days  of  yore  will  come  no  more, 
but  through  our  manly  years 

The  thought  of  you,  so  good  so  true, 
will  fill  our  eyes  with  tears ; 

The  thought  of  you — so " 

Dr.  Allen  gave  a  weary  sigh.  "Yes, 
we'll  do  it;  but  ask  'Rusty'  if  he  will 
help  out." 


So  it  came  about  that  two  days  later 
Professor  Rust  sought  Jane,  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand.  "Jane,  a  very  dear 
friend,  ill  and  in  trouble,  wants  to 
come  to  me.  He  is  a  surgeon.  His 
assistant,  Dr.  Roberts,  will  spend  as 
much  time  with  him  as  can  be  spared 
from  their  city  practice,  and  a  servant, 
Peter,  will  be  an  attendant.  Now,  if 
this  is  too  much  for  you " 

But  Jane's  homely  face  beamed. 
"They  hain't  a  corner  in  the  house  but 
is  redd  up  for  company,  and  I'm  clean 
sluggish  with  so  much  o'  nothing'  to  do 
on  my  hands." 

The  professor  continued,  hesitat- 
ingly: "Jane,  if  I  should  say  I  shouldn't 
care  to  have  my  friend's  illness  dis- 
cussed with — ah — with  the  neighbors, 
other  than  remarking  it  is  a  nervous 
affection,  I  am  sure — ah — you " 

Jane's  gaunt  cheeks  flamed.  "I  never 
hires  out  unless  it's  to  accommodate 
friends,  as  you  know,  professor.  What's 
your  friends  is  my  friends,  and  I 
ain't  one  to  mouth  over  a  friend's 
troubles." 

When  Jane  rushed  back  into  the 
kitchen  to  vent  her  energy  on  a  batch 
of  pies,  the  professor  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

"DearAvalon:  There  was  once  a 
boy  who  did  wrong,  but  he  turned 
back,  demanded  his  punishment 
and  bore  it  like  a  man.  But  that 
was  not  all.  He  was  great-hearted 
enough  to  let  his  friend  comfort 
him.  The  same  boy  has  again  done 
wrong  and  he  must  bear  his  pun- 
ishment, but,  thank  God,  he  is  still 
great-hearted  enough  to  let  his 
friend  try  to  help  and  comfort  him. 
The  garden  of  hollyhocks  and 
dahlias  is  waiting;  also  the  guest- 
room, with  its  many-paned  win- 
dow looking  out  across  the  hills 
and  up  to  the  stars.  And  I  am  wait- 
ing with  the  same  statement  and 
prayer  I  wrote  before :  'I  am  proud 
of  you.  God  bless  you !'  Come  as 
soon  as  you  can. 

"Your  old  teacher, 

"JOHN  RUSKIN  RUST." 


Bird  Architects  and  Architecture 

By  L.   W.   BROWNELL 


BIRDS  are  by  no  means  the  only 
creatures  that  build  nests,  but 
they  are,  beyond  doubt,  the  one 
class  of  animals  with  whom  the  term 
nest  is  inseparable,  popularly  speak- 
ing; for,  while  many  of  them  do  not 
actually  build  nests  at  all,  still  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  such  wonderful  ar- 
chitects and  the  styles  of  their  dwell- 
ings, if  we  may  apply  such  terms  to  a 
structure  that  is  only  used  to  hold  and 
protect  the  eggs  and  young,  are  so 
many  and  so  diversified  that  we  have 
come  to  know  the  birds  as  the  nest- 
builders, pre-eminent,  in  nature's  realm. 
Birds  build  their  nests  everywhere 
and  in  almost  every  conceivable  situa- 
tion, from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
even  beneath  it,  to  the  tops  of  the  tall- 
est trees ;  from  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore to  the  ledges  on  the  faces  of  the 
most  inaccessible  cliffs ;  from  the  mias- 
mic  depths  of  the  lowest  marshes  to  the 
limit  of  vegetation  on  the  highest 
mountains ;  from  the  sun-scorched  des- 
ert and  the  treeless  plains  to  the  deep- 
est forest,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun 
scarcely  ever  penetrate,  and  from  the 
equator  nearly  to  the  North  Pole,  or  at 
least  to  the  outskirts  of  the  region  of 
eternal  ice  and  snow.  Everywhere 
they  are  to  be  found  by  him  who  knows 
the  habits  of  their  builders,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  let  any  one  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  these  habits  start  out  on 
a  nest-hunting  expedition  and  he  would 
come  home  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  the  country  through 
which  he  had  passed  was  practically 
devoid  of  breeding  birds,  even  though, 
in  fact,  it  might  be  most  generously 
supplied  with  them,  and  while  he  had, 
in  all  probability,  passed  by,  without 
knowing  it,  dozens  of  their  nests  in  the 
course  of  his  tramp. 
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I  had  this  amply  exemplified  one 
spring  when  I  took  a  friend  out  with 
me  on  a  nest-hunting  jaunt.  He  was 
sure  when  he  started  that  they  would 
not  be  hard  to  find,  but  he  learned  his 
mistake  before  we  returned.  He  found 
one  nest  by  his  own  unaided  endeavors 
during  the  course  of  the  entire  day's 
tramp — a  robin's  that  was  so  conspicu- 
ously placed  that  he  could  not  well 
overlook  it— but  he  passed  within  a 
very  few  feet  of  a  number  of  nests 
without  a  suspicion  of  their  where- 
abouts until  I  showed  them  to  him. 

No  one  upon  examining  a  bird's  nest 
can  but  help  be  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  its  symmetry  and  the  intricacy  of  its 
structure,  and  when  we  stop  to  con- 
sider that  it  is  all  done  by  two  little 
creatures  with  no  other  appliances  than 
their  feet  and  bills,  the  latter  of  which 
are  the  principal  tools  used  in  its  con- 
struction, the  wonder  is  not  alone  that 
the  finished  article  is  so  perfect  and  of 
such  beauty,  but  that  they  can  do  it  at 
all.  Where  is  the  human  being,  with 
all  the  tools  and  appliances  which  he 
can  bring  to  his  aid,  who  could  repro- 
duce the  abode  of  even  those  species 
that  build  the  simplest  type  of  nest? 

The  nest-building  of  a  bird  is  a  busi- 
ness, a  necessity,  and  beauty  is  by  no 
means  the  end  for  which  they  strive  in 
their  architectural  designs,  for  to  say 
that  the  birds  are  influenced  by  the  de- 
sire for  the  beautiful  in  their  nest- 
building  is  to  attribute  them  with  an 
aesthetic  taste  trained  to  such  perfec- 
tion as  to  govern  the  principal  action 
of  their  lives,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  considerations,  which  they  are 
very  far  from  possessing.  The  nest  is 
built  primarily  from  a  strictly  utili- 
tarian standpoint,  and  if  in  the  building 
of  it  such  material  is  worked  into  its  con- 
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struction  and  it  is  formed  in  such  shape 
as  to  give  it  beauty  in  our  eyes,  it  is  a 
matter  of  accident  rather  than  design. 
The  one  and  only  object  for  which  the 
birds  aim  is  to  erect  a  structure  in 
which  may  be  combined  the  greatest 
amount  of  security  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  comfort  for  them  and  their 
offspring.  In  placing  on  the  outside 
such  materials  as  lichens,  mosses,  etc., 
which  invariably  lend  undoubted 
beauty  to  the  structure,  they  are  add- 
ing such  things  as  will  make  it  con- 


surroundings.  This  is  most  aptly  ex- 
emplified in  the  dainty,  diminutive,  cup- 
like nest  of  the  hummingbird,  which, 
saddled  to  the  horizontal  limb  of  some 
tree,  is  so  covered  on  the  outside  with 
bits  of  lichen  as  to  exactly  resemble  a 
natural  excrescence  of  the  limb  itself; 
and  also  in  the  nest  of  the  parula  war- 
bler, which,  built  in  the  midst  of  a 
bunch  of  usnea  moss,  which  hangs 
from  dead  trees,  is  practically  indis- 
tinguishable by  the  sharpest  eyes  from 
theimosSl  itself. 


Kingbird's  nest  and  eggs 


form  most  closely  to  the  general  tone 
of  its  surroundings,  and  thus  give  it 
greater  security  from  the  prying  eyes 
of  its  enemies.  Indeed,  this  is  the  one 
great  end  for  which  all  birds  strive — 
protection  for  their  young  from  their 
natural  enemies — and  it  is  most  often 
attained  by  the  blending  of  the  colors  of 
the  materials  which  go  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  nest  with  its  immediate 


Even  in  the  case  of  the  terns,  sandpi- 
pers and  other  shore  breedingbirdswho 
build  no  nests  at  all,  but  simply  lay 
their  eggs  in  a  slight  indentation  of  the 
sand  among  the  pebbles  of  the  beach, 
this  protective  color  scheme  is  the  un- 
doubted cause  of  their  not  constructing 
a  nest,  for  their  eggs,  which  so  closely 
resemble  their  surroundings  as  to  make 
their   discovery   almost    a    matter   of 
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She  returned  with  eood 

chance,  would  be  infinitely  more  con- 
spicuous if  they  had  a  background  of 
anything  but  the  sand  and  stones. 

Nevertheless,  the  birds  have  a  sense 
of  the  artistic  fairly  well  developed,  as 
is  instanced  most  forcibly  in  the  case  of 
the  bower  birds  of  Africa,  who  build 
their  bowers,  apparently  as  a  place  of 
courtship  alone,  as  they  have  no  con- 
nection or  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
their  nests,  and  decorate  them  in  the 
most  fanciful  manner  with  all  sorts  of 
bright  stones,  pieces  of  metal,  shells, 
strings,  etc.  But  they  never  allow  this 
artistic  sense  to  govern  their  actions 
in  the  building  of  a  nest,  for  the  nest,  as 
I  have  said,  is  simply  a  receptacle  for 
their  eggs  and  young,  and  as  such  it 
must  be  so  built  as  to  best  answer  the 
requirements  of  such  a  receptacle,  irre- 
spective of  any  other  consideration.  It 
is  used  only  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son and  deserted  immediately  there- 
after, never  to  be  returned  to  except  in 
the  few  instances  where  a  pair  of  birds 
will  use  the  same  nest  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  as  in  the  case  with  many 
of  the  raptorial  birds. 

Though  the  birds  may  not  always 
display  their  artistic  taste  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  nests,  they  undoubtedly  do 


display  what  is  of  far  greater  service— a 
marvelous  intelligence  that  is  manifest 
not  only  in  their  choice  of  a  situation, 
but  in  the  material  of  which  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  abode  is  con- 
structed. It  has  been  for  many  years 
one  of  the  popular  myths  of  natural 
history  that  instinct  is  the  faculty  that 
causes  a  young  bird  to  build  a  nest  cor- 
responding in  all  particulars  to  that 
which  is  typical  of  its  species.  That  in- 
stinct does  play  a  small  part  in  the  suc- 
cessful carrying  out  of  this  work  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
truer  still  that  this  instinct  is  largely 
qualified  by  an  imitative  and  also  an 
actual  reasoning  faculty.  That  imita- 
tion is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
the  actual  building  of  the  nest  is  abun- 
dantly evidenced  by  the  fact  that  birds 
reared  in  captivity  have  but  little  idea 
of  nest-building,  merely  dragging  to- 
gether a  heterogeneous  mass  of  ma- 
terial without  shape  or  individuality. 
If  instinct  alone  was  responsible  for 
the  nest-building  ability  of  the  birds, 
then  those  birds  that  are  reared  in  cap- 
tivity would  be  able  to  build  as  per- 
fect a  nest  as  those  that  are  reared  in 
the  wild  state,  and  it  would  follow  that 


She  eed  her  young  in  turn 
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Chimney  Swift's  nest  oe  twigs 


each  generation  would  construct  their 
abodes  in  exactly  the  same  manner  and 
in  the  same  general  situations  as  had 
been  done  and  used  by  all  the  preced- 
ing generations,  from  the  time  when 
nest-building  was  first  commenced  by 
the  original  forefathers  of  all  the  feath- 
ered tribe.  As  it  is,  nest-building  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  evolution,  the  nests 
of  the  different  species  changing  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  each 
species,  as  those  requirements  made 
themselves  manifest  with  advancing 
evolution.  Furthermore,  many  species 
of  the  present  day  have  shown  that 
they  are  possessed  of  more  than  a  small 
amount  of  progressiveness  in  being 
able  to  grasp  and  take  advantage  of 
the  changing  conditions  caused  by  the 
advance  of  civilization.  This  is  abun- 
dantly illustrated  in  a  great  many  spe- 
cies, among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  chimney  swifts,  who  originally 
nested  in  hollow  trees,  but  who  now 
almost  universally  use  chimneys  as  be- 
ing better  suited  to  their  needs.  The 
barn  swallows,  who  formerly  built  on 
the  sides  of  cliffs  and  caves,  but  who 


now  use  our  barns  as  offering  better 
protection;  the  Phoebe,  whose  natural 
nesting  site  was  the  narrow  ledge  of 
some  cliff,  but  who  has  changed  for  the 
more  advantageous  situations  offered 
by  our  outhouses,  bridges  and  other 
similar  structures,  and  the  martins,  who 
once  bred  in  the  small  hollows  of  dead 
trees,  but  who  now  much  prefer  to  use 
the  bird  boxes  erected  for  them  by 
kindly  human  beings.  There  are  in- 
stances of  this  kind  enough  to  fill  a  small- 
sized  volume,  and  there  are  many  more 
of  a  different  nature  that  help  to  prove 
that  a  bird  is  capable  of  some  amount 
of  reasoning  power,  and  is  not  entirely 
the  creature  of  instinct  that  many  nat- 
uralists would  try  to  have  us  believe. 

The  Wilson's  thrush  is  a  bird  whose 
natural  nesting  site  is  the  top  of  a  tus- 
sock or  some  such  slight  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  in  a  low, 
swampy  place;  but  one  year  I  found 
several  of  their  nests  placed  from  four 
to  eight  feet  above  ground  in  black- 
alder  saplings.  This  was  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  spring  had  been 
unusually  rainy,  and  in  the  swamp  in 
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which  I  found  these  nests  the  water 
stood  from  one  to  two  feet  deep.  Had 
the  birds  used  their  usual  nesting  sites, 
the  young  would  have  been  in  grave 
danger  of  being  drowned,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that,  although  I 
searched  the  swamp  pretty  thoroughly, 
I  found  none  of  their  nests  in  the  nat- 
ural sites ;  all  were  placed  in  the  situa- 
tions I  have  described,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  which  was  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  tree  stump  about  four  feet 
high.    The  brown  thrasher  is  naturally 


It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  the  light 
of  such  instances  as  these,  which  are 
innumerable,  that  but  little  thought 
would  be  required  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  the  theory  that  nest-building  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  instinct,  and  that 
such  a  theory  is  not  only  untenable,  but 
unfair  to  the  birds  as  well. 

Why  it  is  that  the  different  species 
build  nests  so  widely  diversified  in 
structure,  material  and  situation  is  a 
question  that  no  one  has  as  yet  been 
able  to  satisfactorily  answer,  except  in 


Grass  woven  nest  oe  the  Orchapd  Orioee 


a  bush-breeding  bird,  placing  its  very 
bulky  nest  from  three  to  six  feet  above 
ground,  and  yet  I  have  found  them 
breeding  flat  on  the  ground  in  a  very 
rudely-constructed  nest.  And,  vice 
versa,  the  ground  dove  of  the  South 
habitually  lays  its  eggs  on  the  ground, 
its  nest  consisting  merely  of  a  few 
straws  loosely  placed  together  in  no 
definite  form,  and  yet  I  have  found 
them  breeding  in  trees  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  ground  and  in  a 
fairly  well-constructed  nest. 


the  general  way  as  being  a  result  of 
evolution,  each  species,  as  it  was 
formed,  conforming  to  the  new  require- 
ments and  new  conditions  as  they  be- 
came manifest,  until  we  have  the  thou- 
sands of  different  species  and  the  con- 
sequent thousands  of  different  nests 
that  are  to  be  found  to-day.  One  au- 
thor advances  the  theory  that  the  situ- 
ations are  chosen  that  are  in  nearest 
proximity  to  the  source  of  food,  and 
materials  used  that  are  the  handiest. 
But  this  theory  falls  to  pieces  when  we 
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consider  the  fact  that  many  birds,  es- 
pecially among  the  fish-eaters,  who 
usually  breed  in  large  colonies,  often 
have  their  nests  several  miles  from  the 
nearest  source  of  their  food  supply,  and 
it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  birds 
will  carry  their  nesting  materials  half 
or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
chosen  site,  when  materials  that  would 
have  answered  just  as  well  were  to  be 
found  considerably  nearer.  However, 
be  the  reason  what  it  may,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  the  situations  chosen, 
the  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  nests,  and  the  shape  and  struc- 
ture of  the  nests  themselves  are  many 
and  diversified,  each  species  keeping 
strictly  to  its  own  form  of  architecture. 
There  are  those  birds,  such  as  many 
of  the  terns,  plovers  and  other  shore 


birds,  that  make  no  nest  at  all,  simply 
laying  their  eggs  on  the  bare  ground. 
This  is  not  from  the  reason  that  they 
are  of  a  low  order  of  bird  life,  for  they 
are  not;  but,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
it  is  undoubtedly  from  the  reason  that 
in  so  doing  lies  the  greatest  security. 
The  whip-poor-wills,  night-hawks  and 
others  of  the  goatsucker  family  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  dead  leaves  of  the 
high,  dry  woods  which  they  inhabit, 
without  so  much  as  an  attempt  at  nest- 
making,  but  the  majority  of  the  birds 
form  nests  of  greater  or  less  elaborate- 
ness. 

The  birds  may  well  be  said,  in  re- 
spect to  their  architecture,  to  represent 
the  different  vocations  of  mankind. 
There  are  the  miners,  represented  by 
the    kingfishers,    bank    swallows,    bur- 
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She  looked  her  brood  over 

rowing  owls,  etc.,  who  excavate  tun- 
nels in  the  earth,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  construct  an  enlarged  chamber  in 
which  to  lay  their  eggs  and  rear  their 
young.  There  are  the  carpenters — the 
woodpeckers,  titmice,  etc.,  who  bore 
holes  in  the  limbs  of  dead  trees,  in 
which  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Some  of 
the  nests  are  lined  with  downy  ma- 
terial, while  in  others  the  eggs  are  laid 
on  the  flooring  of  chips  that  have  accu- 
mulated at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  dur- 
ing the  course  of  its  construction,  and 
on  this  rough  couch  the  young  must 
make  themselves  as  comfortable  as 
they  can.  Those  birds  who,  like  the 
robin,  or,  more  noticeably,  the  fla- 
mingo, build  nests  the  foundation  of 
which  is  made  of  clayey  mud,  may  well 
be  termed  the  masons.  There  are  no 
weavers  among  men  who  are  more  dex- 
terous at  their  vocation  than  are  the 
Baltimore  or  orchard  oriole  of  our  own 
country,  or  the  weaver  birds  of  South 
America  and  Africa,  whose  nests  are 
marvels  of  the  weaver's  art.  Then  we 
have  the  tailor  birds  of  the  tropics,  who 
actually  sew  the  large  leaves  of  vari- 
ous trees  together  by  their  edges  with 
the    long,    pliable    fibres    of     different 


plants,  to  form  a  bag  in  which  to  con- 
struct their  nest.  What  basket-maker 
can  plait  reeds  better  than  our  little 
marsh  wren,  whose  abode  is  a  sym- 
metrical ball  of  plaited  rush  leaves  and 
grass,  warmly  lined  with  cat-tail  down 
and  so  closely  woven  as  to  be  entirely 
impervious  to  the  hardest  driving 
storm,  or  can  make  a  basket  more  per- 
fect than  the  cup-shaped  nest  of  any  of 
our  vireos,  woven  of  strips  of  grape- 
vine bark  and  dead  grasses,  each  one  a 
marvel  of  symmetry  and  beauty?  The 
barn  and  eave  swallows  are  the  original 
brickmakers,  for  they  knew,  long  be- 
fore man  found  it  out,  that  clay  could 
not  be  made  to  hold  together  satisfac- 
torily without  the  aid  of  straw.  The 
chimney  swifts  are  joiners  who  use 
a  glue  of  their  own  secreting  with 
which  to  fasten  their  twig-formed 
nests  together  and  to  the  side  of  the 
chimney. 

There  are  many  instances  of  birds 
using  strange  materials  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  nests,  a  few  of  the  more  re- 
markable of  which  I  will  note.  I  once 
found  a  nest  of  the  yellow  warbler,  the 
common     summer     yellow-bird,     well 
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known  to  us  all,  built  entirely  of  white 
cotton  waste.  It  was  built  within  three 
feet  of  a  country  trolley  track,  on  which 
the  birds  had  undoubtedly  collected  the 
material;  was  in  full  view  of  every 
passer-by,  and,  moreover,  was  very 
bulky,  being  nearly  if  not  quite  twice 
as  large  as  the  ordinary  nest  of  this 
species.  It  was  a  most  conspicuous  ob- 
ject, easily  seen  from  a  distance  of  as 
much  as  a  hundred  yards,  and  was  a 
distinct  departure  from  the  usual  care 
which  a  bird  exercises  to  conceal  her 
nest  as  much  as  possible.  The  Rev.  J. 
G.  Wood  mentions  in  his  "Homes 
Without  Hands"  of  finding  in  Switzer- 
land the  nest  of  one  of  the  wagtails 
made  entirely  of  watch-springs,  which 
they  had  undoubtedly  collected  from 
the  rubbish  heaps  of  the  watch  fac- 
tories. Mr.  Hudson  tells  of  the  nest  of 
the  spotted  flycatcher  found  in  Hyde 


Park,  London,  which  was  made  en- 
tirely of  used  wax  vestas  which 
smokers  had  discarded,  and  also  of  a 
pigeon's  nest  placed  on  the  roof  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  which  was  made  en- 
tirely of  hairpins  and  wire.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  such  instances  that  could 
be  quoted,  but  they  go  to  show  that  a 
bird  does  not  always  use  the  same  ma- 
terials that  its  progenitors  did  in  the 
construction  of  its  nest. 

Abnormal  sites  are  also  not  unusual. 
Only  this  spring  a  pair  of  wrens  which 
came  under  my  notice  started,  and  had 
nearly  completed,  a  nest  in  the  end  of 
a  waterspout,  when  a  heavy  rainstorm 
came  up,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, when  it  was  over  the  nest  was 
lying  scattered  on  the  ground  beneath. 
An  instance  is  noted  of  a  pair  of  birds 
(robins,  I  think)  that  built  on  top  of 
the  pulley  running  on  a  stretched  wire 
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rope  by  means  of  which  a  flatboat  was 
propelled  across  a  small  stream  in  the 
capacity  of  a  ferry.  The  fact  that  the 
nest  made  frequent  trips  from  one  side 
of  the  stream  to  the  other  seemed  to 
trouble  them  but  little.  Nests  have 
been  found  in  discarded  cans,  pottery, 
kettles,  saucepans,  old  hats  and  many 
other  such  unlikely  places,  but  these 
are  naturally  the  exceptions  which 
prove  that  the  birds  are  not  entirely 
creatures  of  either  habit  or  instinct. 

Much  more  could  be  written  on  the 
subject  of  birds'  nests  than  it  is  possi- 
ble to  put  into  the  space  of  a  short  arti- 
cle, but  I  am  loath  to  leave  without 
speaking  of  those  unnatural  birds— the 
cowbirds  of  North  America  and  the 
cuckoo  of  Europe,  who  not  only  do  not 
build  any  nests,  but  actually  shirk  their 


parental  duties  by  laying  their  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  birds,  forcing  the 
owners  of  the  nests  thus  used  to  rear 
their  offspring  together  with  their  own. 
These  owners  frequently  resort  to  vari- 
ous means  of  ridding  themselves  of  this 
unwelcome  addition  to  their  families, 
but  the  most  intelligent  attempts  are 
made  by  the  little  yellow  warbler,  who, 
when  she  finds  one  of  these  eggs  in  her 
nest,  will  frequently  build  a  flooring 
over  it,  at  the  same  time  heightening 
the  walls  of  her  nest,  thus,  in  effect, 
adding  a  second  story  to  the  nest  she 
had  already  built  in  which  to  deposit 
her  own  eggs.  These  two-storied  nests 
are  not  uncommon,  and  several  have 
been  found  containing  even  three  sto- 
ries, the  first  two  containing  a  cow- 
bird's  egg  each. 
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Dainty  nest  oe  the  Hummingbird 


The  Taxation  Needs  of  Massachusetts 

FOR  THE  BOSTON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

By  S.  R.  WRIGHTINGTON 


Secretary  of  the  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  Committee  on  Tax  Laws 


1 


^HE  movement  for  some  sort  of  a 
revision  of  the  tax  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  which,  as  these 
words  are  written,  has  crystallized,  for 
the  time  being,  into  the  presence  before 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  a  re- 
solve to  permit  submission  to  the 
people  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  make  possible  the  classification  of 
property  for  taxation,  began  many 
years  ago.  That  it  will  continue  for  as 
many  years  longer  as  is  essential  for 
tax  reform  is  certain,  for  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  State  are  thor- 
oughly aroused  to  the  necessity  for 
radical  changes  which  shall  rescue  the 
State  from  the  shackles  of  inequitable 
tax  laws  which  cripple  its  industrial 
development. 

The  present  constitutional  provision 
under  which  our  taxes  are  levied  has 
been  in  force  since  1780.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  a  taxation 
system  framed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
day  when  the  fireside  spinning  wheel 
would  be  adequate  to  the  necessities  of 
a   great  industrial  State  like  ours. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  our  tax  laws  and 
the  methods  that  have  come  as  a  legiti- 
mate consequence  of  them  are  unjust 
and  a  serious  handicap  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State.  In  many  instances 
our  tax  laws  are  ignored.  They  are 
not  enforced  equally  because  they  can- 
not be,  and  they  are  evaded  by  other- 
wise strictly  honest  men  because  they 
believe  that  they  are  within  their  moral 
rights  to  break  laws  that  are  manifestly 
inequitable.  Without  passing  upon  the 
technical  points  of  honor  involved  in 
this,   I   submit  that  a  system  of  laws 


that  has  become  the  subject  of  jest  and 
ridicule  is  sadly  in  need  of  reformation. 

The  constitutional  clause  under 
which  the  legislature  is  empowered  to 
levy  taxes  is  apparently  simplicity  it- 
self and  reads  as  follows:  "Full  power 
and  authority  are  hereby  granted  to 
the  General  Court  ...  to  impose 
and  levy  proportional  and  reasonable  as- 
sessments, rates  and  taxes 
and  also  to  impose  and  levy  reasonable 
duties  and  excises." 

It  is  the  presence  of  the  word  "pro- 
portional" that  is  responsible  for  the 
inequity  against  which  many  protests 
have  been  made  for  many  years.  For, 
although  the  word  sounds  eminently 
fair  and  harmless,  it  is  in  reality  a 
legislative  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  For 
the  courts  have  held  that  the  word 
"proportional"  means  that  all  kinds  of 
property — real  estate,  money,  machin- 
ery, stocks  and  bonds,  furniture,  stock- 
in-trade,  etc., — must  pay  annually  so 
many  dollars  per  thousand  as  a  tax,  re- 
gardless of  the  relative  earning  powers 
of  these  various  classes  of  property  and 
regardless  of  whether  the  property  con- 
tributes in  a  large  or  a  small  degree  to 
the  expense  of  government.  Thus  a 
wood-lot  (and  one-half  of  the  territory 
of  Massachusetts  is  good  for  little  else) 
requires  40  to  60  years  to  develop,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  pays  40  to  60  taxes 
at  its  full  valuation,  although  there  is 
an  income  only  once  in  the  last  year, 
when  the  timber  is  cut.  The  word 
"proportional"  in  our  Constitution 
makes  adequate  relief  impossible. 

Again,  if  a  man  owns  a  $1000  piece 
of  real  estate  and  a  $1000  New  York 
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bond,  he  has  to  pay  the  same  amount 
upon  both,  although  the  real  estate  re- 
quires police  and  fire  protection,  street 
lights,  city  administration,  etc.,  where- 
as the  bond  requires  nothing,  being 
locked  up  in  a  safe,  perhaps  in  another 
state.  The  real  estate  is  rented  for  $100 
per  year  (10  per  cent,  of  its  value),  the 
bond  is  a  4  per  cent.,  returning  $40  per 
year.  Yet,  they  must  pay  the  same  tax. 
If  the  local  tax  rate  where  the  owner 
lives  is  $20  per  $1000,  this  is  equivalent 
to  an  income  tax  of  80  per  cent.  Again, 
if  a  man  owns  a  $1000  share  of  stock 
in  a  Massachusetts  corporation  own- 
ing real  estate,  and  also  owns  another 
$1000  share  in  a  New  York  corpora- 
tion owning  real  estate,  each  piece  of 
real  estate  pays  its  tax,  but  Massachu- 
setts exempts  the  Massachusetts  share 
from  taxation,  and  places  a  tax  on  the 
New  York  share,  making  double  taxa- 
tion on  the  New  York  property.  All 
this  is  "not  fair,"  and  greatly  hampers 
the  development  of  the  State's  indus- 
tries. 

The  presence  of  this  word  "propor- 
tional" in  the  tax-levy  clause  of  the 
Constitution  makes  it  impossible  for 
our  legislature  to  pass  laws  making 
the  State  attractive  to  industries  that 
would  be  glad  to  come  to  Massachu- 
setts because  of  the  State's  natural  ad- 
vantages. Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, by  exempting  manufacturing 
machinery  from  taxation,  have  derived 
untold  benefit,  far  in  excess  of  the  taxes 
thus  remitted,  from  the  many  large 
manufacturing  plants  that  have  located 
within  their  borders,  bringing  with  them 
work  for  the  people,  trade  for  the  store- 
keeper, increased  real  estate  values,  and 
general  prosperity. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  situation.  Its 
evils  have  long  been  recognized.  Gov- 
ernor after  Governor  has  recommended 
changes  in  our  methods  of  taxation. 
Commission  after  commission  has 
suggested  alterations.  Legislatures 
are  annually  confronted  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  bills  designed  to  tinker  the 
tax  laws.  But  tinkering  is  not  what  is 
needed.  The  several  commissions  that 
have  considered  the  problem  have 
recommended   various   things,   but   all 


their  recommendations  have  come  to 
naught.  Any  recommendations  of  im- 
portance that  have  been  made  have  in- 
volved some  form  of  classification  of 
property  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  declared  to  be  impossible  under 
our  Constitution  as  it  now  stands. 

What  the  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  State  demand  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  thorough  revision 
which  shall  go  to  the  root  of  the 
difficulty  and  not  mere  patchwork 
legislation.  There  has  already  been 
too  much  of  that.  Any  comprehensive 
plan  of  taxation  which  will  be  accepted 
by  the  community  as  fair  will  neces- 
sarily involve  some  form  of  classifica- 
tion, that  is,  some  differences  in  rates, 
upon  different  kinds  of  property. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
a  uniform  property  tax  was  possible. 
Conditions  have  changed  and  business 
competition  between  states  and  the 
use  of  stocks  and  bonds  that  simply 
represent  property  taxed  elsewhere, 
make  it  impossible  to  enforce  the 
present  high  tax  rate  against  all  kinds 
of  property.  As  a  result  the  heaviest 
burden  of  taxation  falls  upon  the  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  farmers  and 
workers,  and  they  bear  an  unfair  share 
of  it.  Attempts  upon  the  part  of 
authorities  in  Massachusetts  and  else- 
where strictly  to  enforce  the  present 
tax  laws  have  only  resulted  in  still 
greater  concealment  of  property  sub- 
ject to  taxation. 

It  is  generally  recognized  to  be  un- 
wholesome to  continue  a  system  of 
laws  that  cannot  be  enforced  except 
against  a  part  of  the  community.  Tax 
reform  in  Massachusetts  has  become 
not  only  a  vital  necessity  to  industrial 
progress  but  a  question  of  public 
morals  as  well. 

The  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  who  framed  our  state 
Constitution  did  not  wish  or  intend 
that  it  should  never  be  changed.  On 
the  contrary  a  method  was  deliberately 
provided  whereby  the  people  might  im- 
prove it  when  necessary.  Provision 
was  made,  however,  against  hasty  or 
ill-considered  action  in  this  direction. 
They  did  not  wish  proposals  made  for 
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changes  in  the  Constitution  unless  per- 
sistent and  widespread  demand  from 
the  voters  proved  the  necessity  for  a 
change.  For  this  reason  they  required 
that  two  successive  legislatures  must 
ivote  for  an  amendment  and  that  it  must 

■then  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  a 

■state  election. 


tion  of  reform.  In  addition  to  striking 
out  the  single  word  "proportional"  from 
the  taxation  article  of  the  Constitution, 
the  amendment  adds  a  safe-guarding 
final  clause  to  it  that  makes  it  read  as 
follows :  "Full  power  and  authority 
are  hereby  given  and  granted  to  the 
said  General  Court  to  impose  and  lev> 


Bernard  J.  Rothweh 
President  oe  the  Boston  Chamber  oe  Commerce 


It  was  thus  provided  that  the  people 
hemselves  should  finally  say  whether 
he  Constitution  should  be  changed  or 
ot. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
roposed  by  the  commercial  interests 
bat  have  been  urging  this  legislation 

conservative  as  well  as  in  the  direc- 


reasonable  assessments,  rates,  and 
taxes  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of,  and 
persons  resident,  and  estates  lying 
within,  the  said  Commonwealth,  and 
for  such  purpose  the  General  Court 
may  classify  property  in  a  reasonable 
manner." 

"In    a    reasonable     manner."     to     a 
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reasonable  man  and  to  the  courts  and 
legislature,  can  mean  but  one  thing — 
that  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  property 
must  be  zealously  guarded  in  any  and 
all  changes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  constitutional 
provision  permitting  the  reasonable 
classification  of  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  which  in  Pacific  Express  Co. 
vs.  Seibert  (142  U.  S.  351),  says: 

"This  Court  has  repeatedly  laid  down 
the  doctrine  that  diversity  of  taxation, 
both  with  respect  to  the  amount  im- 
posed and  the  various  species  of 
property  selected  either  for  bearing  its 
burdens  or  for  being  exempt  from 
them,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  per- 
fect uniformity  and  equality  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  proper  sense  of  those  terms ; 
and  that  a  system  which  imposes  the 
same  tax  upon  every  species  of  prop- 
erty, irrespective  of  its  nature  or  con- 
dition or  class,  will  be  destructive  of 
the  principle  of  uniformity  and  equality 
in  taxation,  and  of  a  just  adaptation  of 
property  to  its  burdens." 

It  is  also  of  interest  that  the  Interna- 
tional Tax  Association  at  two  of  its 
conferences,  at  which  a  large  number 
of  the  States  of  the  American  Union 
and  the  Canadian  Provinces  were  repre- 
sented by  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  several  Governors,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolve : 

'  Whereas,  The  greatest  inequalities 
have  arisen  from  laws  designed  to  tax 
all  the  widely  differing  classes  of  prop- 
erty in  the  same  way,  and  such  laws 
have  been  ineffective  in  the  production 
of  revenue ;  and  Whereas,  the  appropri- 
ate taxation  of  various  forms  of  prop- 
erty is  rendered  impossible  by  the  re- 
strictions upon  the  taxing  power  con- 
tained in  the  Constitutions  of  many 
of  the  States : 

Resolved,  That  all  State  Constitu- 
tions requiring  the  same  taxation  of 
all  property,  or  otherwise  imposing  re- 
straints upon  the  reasonable  classifica- 
tion of  property,  should  be  amended  by 
the  repeal  of  such  restrictive  pro- 
visions." 


In  the  following  states  the  legisla- 
tures have  the  power  of  classifying 
property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation: 
Rhode  Island ;  No  constitutional  re- 
striction ever  existed.  Connecticut: 
No  constitutional  restriction  ever  ex- 
isted. Vermont;  No  constitutional  re- 
striction ever  existed.  New  York;  No 
constitutional  restriction  ever  existed. 
Maryland ;  No  constitutional  restric- 
tion ever  existed.  New  Jersey  ;  No  con- 
stitutional restriction  ever  existed. 
Pennsylvania :  By  constitutional 
amendment  of  1873.  Delaware:  By 
constitutional  amendment  of  1897. 
Virginia :  By  constitutional  amend- 
amendment  of  1902.  Minnesota:  By 
constitutional  amendment  of  1906. 
Colorado :  Provision  made  in  first  con- 
stitution adopted.  Idaho ;  Provision 
made  in  first  constitution  adopted.  M 
Montana ;  Provisions  made  in  first  con 
stitution  adopted.  Oklahoma:  Pro 
vision  made  in  first  constitution 
adopted. 

In  one  of  its  first  public  documents 
issued  by  the  Taxation  Committee  o\ 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  the 
case  for  the  plaintiff  was  stated  so  suc- 
cinctly that  I  cannot  do  better  thar 
to  quote  one  page  of  it  as  follows : 


"Massachusetts   Taxes    Her    Oppor- 
tunities 

"Machinery  and  stock-in-trade  are 
taxed  so  heavily  as  to  hamper  business 
development.  Other  manufacturing 
states  practically  exempt  machinery. 

"The  tax  on  growing  forests  aggre 
gates  more  than  the  value  of  the  timber 
This  causes  deforestation. 

"The  tax  on  personal  property  oper 
ates  unequally;  unjust  discriminatioi 
results ;  much  property  escapes  taxa 
tion. 

"No  one  is  satisfied. 

"Whereas 


"Different  classes  of  property  requir 
different  treatment. 

"The  growth  of  certain  kinds 
property  is  essential  to  general  pros 
perity.  A  satisfactory  system  of  taxz 
tion  will  encourage  this  growth. 
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■no    material    change     could 
lunder    the    existing    constitutional 


"But  New  York,  New  I  [ampshire  and  Rhode 

"Under  the  Constitution    of    Massa-  Island,    exempt    from   taxation     all     or 

Ijslchusetts,  the  Legislature  can  make  no  some  of  their  manufacturing  establish- 
I  distinction. 


"Therefore 
Ian  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
>  [needed  to  remove  an  obsolete  restric- 
tion and  to  give  the  legislature  the 
necessary  power  to  make  reasonable 
J  classification  of  property  for  purposes 
Ijof  taxation." 

1  This  is  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell 
I  In  studying  the  taxation  question, 
ithe  committee  sought  a  method  where- 
Iby  the  burden  of  taxation  would  be 
jfairly  distributed.  Many  suggestions 
jjwere  considered ;  but  it  was  found  that 

be    made 
re- 
Istrictions. 

The   present   system   of   taxation   in 
Massachusetts   has   for   the   last   forty 
[years   been   a   source   of   constant   dis- 
satisfaction   and    complaint.      In    that 
eriod  no  less  than  five  special  commis- 
ions  have  been  appointed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth to  investigate  the  working 
Flbf  the  system  and  report  plans  for  its 
improvement,   but   their   reports   have 
■resulted  in  no  substantial  change. 

The  committee  found  that  manufac- 
turing industries  are  subject  to  much 
■heavier  taxation  than  imposed  by  com- 
Ipeting  States.  Machinery,  for  ex- 
j  [ample,  is  practically  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  very  lightly 
taxed  in  other  leading  manufacturing 
States. 

Pennsylvania  has  become  the  second 
manufacturing  State  in  the  Union.  The 
Dpinion  of  its  citizens  that  this  is  due 
largely  to  its  system  of  taxation  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Report  of  the  Mayor's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Taxation  and 
Finance  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
which  in  1907  acknowledged  that 
[Pennsylvania  "is  increasing  its  capital 
and  products  faster  than  New  York," 
and  ascribed  as  a  reason  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania  "has  never  taxed  the 
l^oods  or  other  personal  property  of 
jnanufacturers." 

Eighteen  States  of  the  Union,  in- 
cluding    Pennsylvania,     New     Jersey, 


John  Candler  Cobb 

Chairman  of  the  Taxation  Committee  of 

the  Boston  Chamber  oe  Commerce 

ments  or  authorize  the  municipalities  to 
limit  such  taxes. 

In  Massachusetts,  on  the  contrary, 
machinery  is  subject  to  heavy  taxation 
upon  a  high  valuation  in  many  of  our 
manufacturing  cities  and  towns.  In 
Lawrence  machinery  of  domestic  cor- 
porations alone  pays  45  per  cent,  of  the 
total  tax  on  personal  property.  In 
Lowell,  out  of  a  total  assessment  of 
$15,300,000  on  personalty,  $8,300,000  is 
paid  on  machinery.  The  Commissions 
of  1896  and  1907  called  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  doing  something  to 
lighten  the  burden  on  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Another  question  of  importance  is 
that  of  the  taxation  of  intangible  per- 
sonal property.  Strict  enforcement  of 
the  usual  tax  rates  from  $15  to  $20  per 
thousand   takes    one-third    to   one-half 
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the  income  from  a  conservative  invest- 
ment in  stocks  or  bonds.  No  investor 
can  afford  to  contribute  to  the  state 
such  a  proportion  of  his  income.  No 
country  has  ever  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing a  tax  at  such  a  rate  on  any  class  of 
property  that  can  be  removed. 

An  attempt  at  strict  enforcement  in 
this  State  through  power  of  State 
supervision  of  local  assessments  has  re- 
sulted in  emigration  from  the  state  that 
has  attracted  widespread  attention. 
Public  sentiment  in  many  communities 
recognizes  the  injustice  of  the  existing 
rate  of  taxation  when  applied  to  in- 
tangibles and  wrill  not  permit  assess- 
ment at  full   value. 

In  Boston,  where  assessors  have  been 
zealous  in  enforcing  the  personal  prop- 
erty tax,  the  total  assessment  on  per- 
sonal property  is  now  19  per  cent,  of 
the  total  valuation.  In  1795  it  was  50 
per  cent.  In  1850  it  was  36  per  cent. 
This  illustrates  the  gradual  transfer  of 
the  burden  of  expense  of  government 
from  personal  property  to  real  estate, 
which  cannot  escape. 

Experience  in  other  States  which 
have  adopted  a  fair  rate  of  taxation  on 
intangibles  shows  a  constantly  increas- 
ing proportion  of  this  class  of  property 
subject  to  taxation,  as  well  as  a  con- 
stantly increasing  revenue  from  this 
source.  The  present  method  of  taxing 
intangibles  has  been  well  called  con- 
fiscation  tempered   with   favoritism. 

Under  existing  laws,  too,  injustice  is 
done  to  the  holders  of  forest  property. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  nearly 
three  million  acres  of  waste  land  suit- 
able only  for  forestation.  In  fact,  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  total  area  of  the 
State  is  adapted  chiefly  for  forest  culti- 
vation and  might  be  increased  from 
$10  to  $300  an  acre  in  a  couple  of  gen- 
erations. Yet,  we  have  no  commercial 
forests,  despite  the  rapidly  increasing 
price  of  lumber.  Afforestation  on  any 
extensive  scale  is  impossible  under  our 
present  tax  laws.  The  legislature  has 
granted  exemption  in  certain  cases  for 
a  limited  period  of  years,  but  this  ap- 
plies only  to  the  early  year  in  the 
growth  of  forests,  when  the  timber  is 
of  little  value  and  the  taxes  would  in 


any  case  be  light.  After  the  period  of 
exemption  the  growing  crop  of  tim- 
ber is  subject  to  taxation  at  its  full 
value  in  each  year  at  the  full  local  rate. 

Since  the  crop  requires  forty,  fifty, 
or  sixty  years  to  grow,  it  follows  that 
if  the  present  laws  were  enforced,  tim- 
ber would  have  to  pay  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  taxes  before  it  is  brought  to  mar- 
ket. The  interest  on  the  taxes  paid 
in  the  early  years  of  the  growth  of  the 
crop  amounts  to  almost  as  much  as  the 
taxes  themselves. 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  United 
States  has,  for  the  last  two  years,  been 
investigating  the  taxation  of  forests, 
and  it  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
existing  laws  encourage  the  destruc- 
tion of  forests  when  enforced,  and  dis- 
courage reforestation  of  lands  once  de- 
voted to  timber,  or  afforestation  of 
lands  that  might  well  be  devoted  to 
that  purpose. 

So  much  for  what  has  been  done,  the 
need  for  it  and  certain  special  ideas 
that  have  been  advanced  to  remedy  ex 
isting  evils.     What  of  the  opposition? 

This  has  been  inconsiderable  in  so 
far  as  open  work  has  been  concerned 
There  has  been,  however,  not  a  little 
secret  special  pleading  in  secret  against 
the  measure.  One  of  the  arguments 
advanced  has  been  that  the  passage  oj 
the  amendment  would  result  in  the 
pressure  of  special  interests  upon  the 
legislature. 

We  can  best  judge  of  the  probability 
of  this,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  ex 
perience  of  the  other  states  around  us 
which  have  tried  it  for  many  years 
New  York  and  Connecticut  have  no 
restriction  at  all  on  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  classify  property  foi 
taxation  and  all  the  States  on  the  At 
lantic  coast  from  Rhode  Island  to  Vir 
ginia,  as  well  as  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Minnesota  and  other  westerr 
states,  permit  and  practice  classifica- 
tion. From  none  of  them  has  come  an> 
complaint  of  this  sort. 

Pennsylvania  amended  its  Constitu 
tion  to  permit  classification  in  1875 
Several  of  the  other  States  have  fol- 
lowed it.  The  commission  in  Ohio,  o 
which   Wade   H.   Ellis   was   chairman 
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Frederick  P.  Fish 
2nd  Vice-President 

recommended  in  1908  an  amendment 
like  that  which  we  advocate. 

We  now  permit  classification  under 
the  excise  clause  of  our  Constitution 
and  there  has  been  no  pressure  for 
special  rates  or  frequent  changes  under 
our  inheritance  or  corporation  taxes. 
The  idea  that  we  shall  spend  all  our 
time  in  the  future  quarrelling  over 
rates  of  taxation  is  an  ingenious  sug- 
gestion which  would  never  have  been 
thought  of  had  not  some  of  our  oppo- 
nents*needed  arguments  to  protect  the 
financial  advantages  that  now  accrue 
to  them  from  the  defects  of  our  present 
tax  system. 

In  fact  Massachusetts  practised  clas- 
sification during  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  its  existence,  and  by  this 
means  aided  in  establishing  manufac- 
turing, until  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  interpreted  our  Constitution, 
which  is  precisely  like  that  of  New 
Hampshire,    differently    from    the    in- 


terpretation of  that  Constitution  by  the 
New  Hampshire  courts.  Mr.  Nathan 
Matthews  therefore  argued  that  our 
court  had  interpreted  our  Constitution 
erroneously.  But  it  is  idle  to  debate 
what  the  court  ought  to  have  decided. 
To  return  to  our  original  practice  we 
must    change    the    Constitution. 

The  need  of  tax  revision  is  great.  It 
has  long  been  recognized.  The  demand 
for  revision  will  be,  must  be,  met — 
the  only  question  is  how  soon? 

When  such  as  a  committee  as  that 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as 
secretary,  composed  as  it  is  of  men 
representing  practically  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  in  this  State,  demand 
reform,  reform  must  come. 

When  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce with  its  thousands  of  members 
from  every  branch  of  commercial  life 
are  behind  a  movement,  that  movement 
must  progress. 


DANIEIy   D.    MORSS 

Treasurer 


THE    SUPPLIANT 

By  MRS.  HELEN  COMBES 

My  little  girl,  whose  footsteps  fell 

So  softly  on  the  winding-  stair 

Of  this  old  mansion,  who  can  tell 

If  to  your  ear  the  fervent  prayer, 

Which  all  day  long  my  lips  repeat, 

And  all  night  echoes  through  my  heart, 

Is  wafted  by  some  magic  sweet 

To  where  you  dwell,  long  leagues  apart. 

My  little  girl,  whose  shining  eyes 

Lit  the  dark  corners,  warmed  the  chili 

Of  winter;  in  the  lowering  skies 

No  sun  that  shines  their  place  can  fill. 

Empty  the  nest,  the  bird  has  flown ; 

Cold  is  the  hearth,  the  embers  grey  ; 

One    sits,    disconsolate,  alone, 

And   one  has  gone  away. 

My  little  girl,  what  stately  homes, 
What  palaces   'tis   yours   to   share 
I  know  not ;  word  no  longer  comes 
Of  where  you  go,  or  how  you  fare. 
If  sweet  contentment  came  to  bless, 
Or  sorrow  is  your  daily  meed, 
I  may  not  share  your  happiness, 
Or  comfort  you,  if,  great  your  need. 

My  little  girl,  the  pomp  and  power, 
The  rank  you  craved  for  overmuch, 
May  lose  the  glamour  of  an  hour 
And   turn   to   ashes  in  your  touch. 
Then  let  your  tired  footsteps  stray 
Across  the  land,  the  ocean  blue, 
To  where  the  old  house,  lcne  and  grey, 
And  I  still  wait  for  you. 
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By  MARY  EDNA  LEONARD 
Of  the   Charlotte  Hunt  Stock  Company,   Boston 


T 


HERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
argument  of  late  to  prove  that  it 
is  cruel  to  let  children  perform 
on  the  stage.  This  point  of  view  pre- 
supposes both  a  lack  of  insight  into 
child  nature  and  a  lack  of  perspective 
as  to  cause  and  effect.  But  let  it  be 
understood  that  this  article  is  not  writ- 
ten with  an  eye  to  fostering  infant  his- 
trionic talent;  merely  is  it  a  matter-of- 
fact  comparisonof  one  child  to  another, 
regardless  of  environment. 

For  the  protection  of  the  stage  child 
from  unwholesome  theatrical  work  I 
would  suggest  a  clause  to  that  effect  in 
(any  law  concerning  stage  life,  even  as 


I  would  like  to  see  such  a  law  for  ma- 
jors— a  law  absolutely  barring  the  so- 
called  "problem  plays"  of  the  day,  and 
all  else  that  in  the  name  of  art  (a  cloak 
often  for  Mammon)  is  anything  but  an 
influence  for  good. 

The  dramatic  instinct  of  childhood 
has  for  many  years  been  the  basis  of 
education.  In  the  home  the  mother  in- 
stinctivety  dramatizes  the  toes  of  her 
darling  as  "This  little  pig  went  to 
market,"  etc.  Later  he  sits  on  father's 
foot,  "Riding  a  cock  horse  to  Banbury 
Cross,"  while  sister,  just  out  of  the 
cradle,  plays  mother  to  her  doll — a  kind 
mother,  if  that  has  been  the  mirror  of 
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Leonie  and  Viola  Flugrath  as  Mimi  and 

Hendrich  in  "Rip  Van  Winkle" 

with  Thomas  Jeeeerson 

life  held  before  her  vision,  or  a  spank- 
ing one  if  of  the  other  type. 

Vivid  scrolls  of  paint  on  the  artistic 
dull  walls  of  mother's  house  executed 
by  the  little  "painter  man,"  who  thinks 
"won't  she  be  pleased,"  is  an  interest- 
ing but  devastating  example  of  creative 
instinct  gone  rampant.  Wise  is  the 
mother  who  sees  behind  this  havoc 
with  the  eye  of  love,  and  finds  a  legiti- 
mate outlet  for  such  dramatization 
rather  than  chastise  with  the  cast- 
iron  hand  of  a  legal  justice  which  sees 
neither  "backgrounds"  nor  "fore- 
grounds." The  dual  personality  of 
"painter  man"  and  "mother's  sunshine" 
comes  partly  from  the  inborn  dramatic 
instinct;  he  is  and  he  isn't.  It  is  here 
that  Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  kinder- 
garten, struck  the  educational  gold 
vein — organized  play. 

In   the  kindergarten,  play  based  on 

the  dramatic  instinct — play  with  blocks 

—  play    with    paint    and    paper  —  play 

with  clay— play  with  scissors — all  give 


him  a  chance  to  express  himself  dra- 
matically; maybe  the  blocks  don't  look 
like  barns ;  maybe  the  paint  doesn't  ap- 
pear to  represent  a  flower;  the  clay 
seems  unlike  a  doggie  and  the  work 
with  the  scissors  is  hard  to  reconcile  as 
a  pretty  lace  dress,  yet  still  they  are 
getting  acquainted  with  life.  Then, 
again,  this  dramatic,  creative  tendency 
is  led  by  suggestion  to  further  resem- 
blance of  the  things  created.  Take  the 
"game  period,"  where  through  organ- 
ized play  the  children  become  ac- 
quainted with  social  activities  and 
their  relation  and  interdependence  one 
to  another,  such  as  games  of  black- 
smith, cobbler,  postman,  etc. ;  all  these 
show  the  dignity  of  labor,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  infants  have  a  chance 
to  be  carpenters,  postmen  and  the 
like. 

The  depth  of  the  dramatic  instinct 
is  sounded  when  a  child  can  in  sympa- 
thy impersonate  a  nodding  flower  or  a 
hopping  sparrow.    Then  it  is  we  know 


IvEONlE   FLUGRATH  AS  LITTLE   HAL   IN 

Squaw  Man"  with  William 
Faversham 
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Lkonie  and  Vicxca  Fiajgrath 


hat  they  unconsciously  sense  the  unity 
f  life,  while  we  in  paths  of  sophistry 

f~ave  strayed  afar. 
Again,  this  principle  is  the  cause  of 
-  laygrounds  with  their  sand  gardens, 
•tatistics  show  that  in  neighborhoods 
/here  broken  windows  abound  the  in- 
roduction  of  sand  gardens  as  a  sug- 
gestion for  play  has  reduced  the  work 
If  glass  breaking  to  a  minimum.  And 
rhy?     The  children  have  a  chance  to 


play  and  nearly  every  phase  of  play  is 
dramatization  ad  lib.  Mountains,  hills, 
streets  of  sand,  are  made  in  play,  but 
would  they  take  if  the  imaginative  ele- 
ment were  lacking?  Here  the  old-time 
"farmer  in  the  dell"  holds  the  "audi- 
ence," and  each  is  standing  spellbound 
when  "the  farmer  takes  a  wife,  the 
farmer  takes  a  wife,"  hoping  to  be  the 
chosen  one ;  also,  even  when  the  "dog 
takes  a  cheese,  the  dog  takes  a  cheese," 
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it  is  the  spontaneous  thought  of  every 
child,  "I  bony  to  be  it!" 

Yes,  and  the  schools  and  the  lower 
grades  are  having  impromptu  drama- 
tizations of  reading  lessons,  where  the 
wolf  comes  and  eats  up  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood,  ct  ceteras.     While  up  higher 


ing  a  dramatic  club?  A  horror,  a  pol- 
lution, some  think  (those  types  who 
think  they  think),  but  foreseeing  ones 
know  where  and  why  they  work.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  they  believe  in 
these  clubs  aside  from  the  dramatic  ap- 
peal ;  the   social   element,   the   concen- 


Group  oe  oeder  children,  Dorothea  Dix  home 


the  children  are  getting  ready  to  be 
Hamlets,  Ophelias,  Othellos  and  Dessy 
de  Monas,  the  programme  reading, 
"The  proceeds  will  be  given  to  the 
library  fund." 

And  what  is  this?    A  settlement  hav- 


tration,  co-operation,  mental  alertness 
needed  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  for 
such  clubs,  aside  from  the  interest 
awakened  in  getting  money  to  enlarge 
"our  clubroom."  In  other  words  the 
Glied-Ganzes  (member  whole)  thought 
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which  manual  clubs,  etc.,  do  not  foster 
|  because  the  work  is  more  individual 
(the  interest  often  dangerously  abet- 
I  ting  selfishness)  is  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  for  dramatic  clubs.  They  must 
work  together,  to  think  of  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  when  this  is  carried  out 
in  giving  plays  in  which  the  earnings 
are  given  to  the  settlement  they  have 
escaped  the  pitfall  of  self-complacency, 
which,  having  one  plate  of  soup  free, 
I  wants  the  whole  tureen — and  I  speak 
|  from  wide  experience  in  club  work. 
The  dissatisfaction  of  the  habitual 
charity  recipient  is  well  summed  up 
in  the  playroom  child  who,  when 
given  the  week-end  bunch  of  flowers, 
said:  "Snippy  bunch."  And  why? 
She  was  used  to  getting,  getting,  get- 
ting, thinking  of  self,  self,  self.  No 
matter  how  poor  the  children,  you  in- 
jure them  if  your  would-be  kindness 
does  not  help  them  to  think  of  others. 
And  that  is  why  the  dramatic  club  with 
its  sniff  of  the  tattered  and  torn  stage 
atmosphere  is  doing  so  much  good. 

You  can't  lose  that  dramatic  instinct. 
It  bobs  up  even  in  churches,  for  isn't 
the  play  ousting  the  fair  when  funds 
are  needed?  The  "committee"  knows 
how  to  interest  the  young  people  and 
get  the  audience  together. 

The  Children  of  the  Stage 

Now  we  come  to  that  phase  of  life 
called  "the  stage,"  as  if  it  was  a  labeled 
wild  animal  on  exhibit  and  the  workers 
there  equally  curious  and  different 
from  house  cats. 

You  often  hear  people  saying  with  a 
sad,  sad  nod  of  their  sad,  sad  heads, 
"She's  gone  on  the  stage."  Why  not 
say  in  the  same  key,  "She's  doing 
housekeeping,"  or  "He's  selling  pa- 
pers"? 

It  is  the  same  with  the  children 
working  on  the  stage :  they  are  re- 
garded as  a  thing  apart  from  child- 
hood. This  fallacy, — that  the  stage 
child  stands  apart  from  all  other  chil- 
dren, only  goes  to  show  how  little  ac- 
quaintance some  have  with  childhood 
in  general.  To  put  a  human  being  in 
a  class  by  themselves  is  to  deny  the 
(universal  power   which   is   responsible 


for  our  coming  "we  know  not  where 
nor  how."  A  stage  child  is  as  like  any 
other  child,  as  one  pebble  another. 
Like  pebbles  some  are  rough,  some  are 
smooth,  some  have  blemishes,  but  all 
are  pebbles  in  spite  of  classification,  the 
environments  and  past  eons  tending  to 
mar  or  polish.  A  home  child  can  be 
neglected,  spoiled  or  understood,  and 
like  the  stage  child  responds  when  the 
right  chord  is  struck. 

That  it  is  natural  for  any  child  to 
act,  I  think  I  have  clearly  shown,  the 
dramatic  worth  of  such  acting  depend- 
ing upon  the  imaginative  development 
of  the  child.  It  is  the  symbolic  age, 
mirroring  the  childhood  of  the  Race, 
which  must  become  acquainted  with 
life,  and  so  express  itself  through 
rhythmical  action  and  dramatization." 

To  give  a  concrete  illustration  of  this 
fact,  let  me  take  the  Flugrath  children, 
so  well  known  as  Jefferson's  able  sup- 
porters in  Rip  Van  Winkle,  with  whom 
I  have  worked  and  know  intimately 
and  so  can  pronounce  most  normal 
children*  Take  Leonie,  the  little 
Weenie  of  the  cast,  if  Mr.  Jefferson  felt 
obliged  to  reprimand  her,  he  had  only 
to  say  "I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  take  your 
part  away  from,  you"  to  restore  har- 
mony, for  Leonie  would  weep  copi- 
ously at  the  mere  thought  of  losing 
"her  part."  Is  that  cruelty?  And  that 
is  the  universal  feeling  among  stage 
children.  They  love  to  "play  parts" 
and  the  psychological  physician  admits 
work  done  lovingly  never  injured  any- 
one. 

If  a  kindergarten  of  stage  children 
were  to  be  established  the  teacher 
would  be  in  ecstacy,  for  the  responsive 
chord  is  tuned  aright.  Many  a  time 
have  I  sat  with  the  Flugrath  children 
telling  them  wondrous  fairy  tales  and 
finding  in  their  faces  a  true  mate  to 
every  expression  in  my  own.  Little 
five-year-old  Leonie,  when  I  went  to 
see  her  last,  stopped  bouncing  her 
rubber  ball  to  tie  it  carefully  to  a  near- 
by chair  saying,  "Now  you  stay  there 
till  I  come  back,"  whereupon  she  gave 
me  an  impersonation  of  the  love  scene 
between  Faversham  and  the  leading 
woman  in  "The  Squaw  Man,"  the  child 
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part  of  which  she  created  when  but 
three  years  of  age.  After  this  marvel- 
ous piece  of  mimicry,  she  stamped  for 
the  "Fido"  tied  to  the  chair. 

Another  illustration  of  the  normal 
interests  of  the  stage  child  can  be 
gained  by  a  visit  to  the  Dorothea  Dix 
Home  for  stage  children  at  748  Colum- 
bus Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  At  this 
home,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying photographs,  are  rooms  com- 
bining the  home  and  school  atmosphere 
— and  surely  the  children  look  like 
children.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  this  work,  showing  as  it  does  the 
broadening  vision  of  thoughtful  men 
and  women,  is  that  the  president  is  a 
Boston  clergyman  of  note,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Van  Allen. 

The  only  seemingly  plausible  objec- 
tion, in  my  mind,  that  the  "prosecu- 
tion" can  offer  to  a  child  doing  stage 
work,  is  the  change  in  the  hours  of 
sleep.  And  at  this  point  I  can  do  no 
better  than  quote  Francis  Wilson  when 
he  said,  "Some  people  cannot  under- 
stand any  one's  being  healthy  when 
their  hours  are  arranged  differently." 
That  is  it;  the  same  as  in  other  lines 
of  work,  or  thought,  it  is  well  nigh  im- 


possible to  believe  that  the  other  fel- 
low may  be  right,  too.  Alas,  even  as 
the  Quaker  said  to  his  friend :  "All  the 
world's  a  little  queer  but  thee  and  me 
— and  sometimes — I  think— THEE'S 
A  LITTLE  QUEER." 

But  aside  from  points  of  view,  I 
never  have  seen  a  more  healthy  lot  of 
children  than  those  doing  stage  work; 
and  according  to  my  vision  it  is  be- 
cause back  of  it  all  is  Interest,  Happi- 
ness. (But  then,  perhaps,  I,  too,  am  a 
Quaker.) 

If  any  harm  comes  to  a  child  on  the 
stage  then  one  can  see  it  is  not  merely 
through  playing  parts.  Then  what  is 
it?  It  is  simply  this,  outside  influence, 
influence  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  in 
any  home,  any  school,  any  place.  Take 
a  stage  child  carefully  supervised  as 
to  outside  life,  associates,  lessons,  naps, 
etc.,  and  as  anywhere  in  life  they  are 
secure. 

As  to  the  effect  on  the  audience,  it 
is  purifying  in  the  extreme,  giving 
tone  to  the  whole  atmosphere, — hard- 
ened faces  relax  and  all  sit  back  in 
sweet  peace,  for  except  as  you  are  as 
a  little  child,  you  shall  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  happiness. 


IN   THE   STORM 

By  KATHERINE  DE  FORD  DAVIS 

A  Valkyr  I, — as  I  roam  the  cliff 
Through  a  sullen  sunset  glow ; 

And  O  the  salt  sweep  that  stings  my  cheek, 
And  the  thunder  of  surf  below. 

My  heart  leaps  against  the  surge  and  roar, 
As  I  lean  to  the  charging  foe ; 

And  the  fierce  delight  of  a  furious  fray 
In  this  gale-swept  hour,  I  know. 

Defiance  I  fling  in  the  tempest's  teeth, 
While  the  blast  goes  shrieking  by, 

With  victory's  thrill    I  tread  the  storm, — 
A  conquering  Valkyr,  I. 


Thumb-Screws  of  Heredity 

By  AGNES   B.   CHOWEN 


AT  the  upper  end  of  the  table  the 
talk  was  all  about  the  king  and 
his  two  grandsons,  who  had  gone 
across  the  bay  to  meet  the  father  of 
the  boys,  Crown  Prince  Philip,  return- 
ing from  a  tour  of  the  continent.  Ar- 
nold, the  king's  second  son,  had  pre- 
ceded his  father  and  nephews  by  a  few 
hours  in  his  own  yacht. 

"It  is  the  children's  first  experience 
on  the  water,"  her  majesty  was  saying, 
with  an  uneasy  glance  out  of  the  win- 
dow into  the  black  night,  where  an  oc- 
casional hiss  of  wind  sent  a  tremor 
through  the  ivy  leaves.  "If  the  storm 
breaks  before  they  land,  it  may  preju- 
dice them  against  a  calling  for  which 
their  father  and  grandfather  have  much 
love." 

The  Countess  Amalia  laughed.  "Chil- 
dren and  animals  rarely  suffer  on  a 
rough  sea.  I  dare  say  the  boys  will  en- 
joy a  tossing  immensely." 

It  was  to  be  a  happy  occasion,  this 
return  of  Philip,  greatly  beloved  in  the 
realm.  While  discussing  the  festivities 
the  guest  at  the  queen's  board  fre- 
quently glanced  at  Margaret,  opposite 
her  majesty,  taking  little  part  in  the 
conversation,  and  not  in  the  least  be- 
traying to  their  curious  eyes  her  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  the  home-coming  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  her  cousin. 

Facing  Margaret  sat  Frederick,  step- 
brother to  Philip,  a  trifle  pale,  and  far 
more  distracted  than  she.  He  was  lis- 
tening with  apparent  interest  to  the 
conversation  between  Count  Brun  and 
his  neighbor,  but  rarely  did  his  eyes 
leave  Margaret's  face ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  distance  which  she  had  put  between 
him  and  herself,  she  lost  not  one  word 
of  his.  But  her  eyes  persistently  evaded 
him,  till,  driven  desperate  by  hunger 
for  one  reassuring  glance,  he  raised  his 
voice  so  that  she  must  hear,  and  there 
was  bitterness  in  it  as  he  said : 


"You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  count. 
Personal  experience  convinces  me  that 
the  woman  does  not  live  who  would 
not  sacrifice  her  heart, — and  any  other 
heart, — for  the  crown."  He  was  not 
even  thinking  of  the  man  to  whom  he 
was  speaking.  At  the  words,  Margar- 
et's heavy  lids  slowly  lifted  and  her 
eyes  met  his  for  the  first  time  in  a  flash 
of  reproach.  Then  deeper  pallor  and  a 
look  of  keen  suffering  came  over  her, 
and  involuntarily  her  hand  went  to  her 
breast.  Whispering  something  to  her 
neighbor,  she  sent  an  apologetic  glance 
toward  the  queen  and  quietly  left  the 
room,  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips. 

"One  of  Margaret's  coughing  spells," 
her  majesty  compassionately  explained. 
"We  please  her  most  by  ignoring 
them." 

"It  isn't  surprising  that  she  coughs," 
the  countess  asserted  with  asperity.  "It 
is  a  wonder  that  she's  alive  at  all.  Yes- 
terday, while  we  were  visiting  the  poor 
and  sick,  we  again  found  her  by  the 
side  of  that  young  student  who  is  dying 
of  consumption.  She  was  caring  for 
him  and  studying  his  malady  as  though 
she  were  a  trained  nurse.  Her  rooms 
are  littered  with  books  on  the  subject, 
and  sometimes  I  surprise  her  poring 
over  them  till  daybreak." 

Frederick  sat  in  mute  and  rebellious 
agony,  seeing  nothing  save  the  pain  he 
had  called  to  Margaret's  pale  face, 
burning  to  be  away,  far  away  in  the 
dark  and  threatening  night.  The  meal 
seemed  endless.  His  smiles  were 
travesties,  his  attention  awkwardly 
shammed.  When  finally  released  he  fled 
to  the  garden  and  his  eyes  eagerly 
sought  her  windows.  A  shadow  was 
passing  slowly  to  and  fro. 

"She'll  never  forgive  me — never !"  he 
miserably  cried.  "She  won't  even  per- 
mit me  to  tell  her  how  deeply  I  despise 
myself  for  that  cowardly  thrust.     I  am 
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a  brute !"  He  wiped  his  forehead  and 
hastened  on.  With  all  his  feeling  of  re- 
pentance there  was  something-  of  a  new 
yearning  joy;  for,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, she  cared.  Did  she  care  for  him, 
or  only  for  the  hurt  in  his  words?  He 
did  not  know.  He  only  knew  that  he 
must  implore  her  forgiveness,  humbly, 
compellingly,  on  his  knees.  Of  late  she 
had  a  way  of  remaining  unseen  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  always  when  sus- 
picion almost  maddened  him.  He  had 
hurt  her, — had  intentionally  hurt  the 
frail  blossom  in  whose  mere  appear- 
ance was  an  appeal  for  protection.  If 
she  would  only  give  him  one  little 
chance  to  wipe  out  the  hateful  words! 

His  quick  step  led  him,  as  usual  in 
such  circumstances,  to  the  Grecian  pa- 
vilion in  a  remote  corner  of  the  vast 
park.  He  needed  the  isolation,  the 
calming  effect  of  solitude.  The  heavens 
were  coming  even  lower,  and  again  a 
menacing  rumble  rolled  over  the  sea, 
causing  him  to  draw  his  cloak  closer, 
though  the  night  was  oppressive.  He 
reached  the  pavilion.  At  one  of  the  tall 
pillars  stood  a  white,  ethereal  figure, 
resting  its  head  against  the  stone.  His 
heart  leaped  with  a  sharp  shock  and 
seemed  to  stand  still.  In  an  instant  he 
was  there. 

"Margaret!" 

"Yes,  it  is  I,"  she  softly  replied,  and 
he  sank  on  the  step  and  drew  her  hand 
to  his  lips. 

"Forgive  me,  forgive  me,"  he  chok- 
ingly stammered. 

"Your  wish  to  hurt  was  cruel,"  she 
gently  reproached  him. 

"I  was  mad  with  fear,  with  jealousy. 
You  have  avoided  me  so  persistently 
of  late,  and  have  given  me  not  even  a 
crumb  of  hope  to  keep  me  from  des- 
peration. When  Philip  comes  you  will 
be  with  him  again — always  with  him. 
He  loves  you." 

"Not  in  the  way  you  think." 

"I  think  only  as  everybody  else  in 
the  realm  thinks,"  he  spoke  fast  and 
hoarsely.  "My  widower  half-brother 
can  afford  to  marry  for  love  this  time, 
having  made  a  diplomatic  marriage  be- 
fore. The  people  worship  you,  and  al- 
ready   look    upon    you    as    their    next 


queen.  Think  how  my  love  would  be 
ridiculed,  spurned  as  presumptuous,  if 
it  were  known.  Pity  my  misery,  Mar- 
garet. Philip  loves  you;  everybody 
knows  why  he  is  returning  from  this 
triumphal  tour  without  bringing  a 
bride  from  elsewhere.  Do  you  love 
him,  Margaret?" 

"I  pity  him  more." 

With  a  jubilant  bound  he  was  beside 
her,  bending  yearningly  over  her.  "Then 
why  do  you  avoid  me  so  cruelly — now?" 

She  waited,  apparently  struggling 
with  her  answer.  Then,  with  a  resolve 
of  which  he  little  guessed  the  cost,  said, 
steadying  herself  as  well  as  she  could, 
"I  avoid  you,  Frederick,  because — I'm 
afraid  of  your  love.  I  hoped  never  to 
hurt  you  with  this  disclosure,  but  our 
every  meeting  convinces  me  that  there 
is  no  alternative." 

Her  voice  trembled  in  spite  of  her, 
and  his  arms  went  out  to  her,  but 
she  put  him  away  bravely  and  went 
on :  "Soon  after  you  showed  me  your 
heart,  Frederick,  Dr.  Mann  warned  me 
never  to  permit  myself  to  love  any  man 
better  than  my  judgment,  because — 
the  disease  that  has  cursed  our  family 
through  many  generations  of  intermar- 
riage is  showing  its  talons  here,  too." 
She  laid  her  hand  on  her  breast,  and, 
as  though  she  had  forgotten  him,  stared 
into  the  illimitable  darkness. 

He  took  both  her  hands  firmly  in  his, 
and  she  bent  to  their  comforting 
strength  like  a  frightened  child.  "You 
can't  imagine  how  I  felt,  Frederick," 
she  huskily  whispered.  "Life,  happiness, 
you,  the  future,  all  snatched  out  of  my 
reach,  pulling  my  heart-strings  in  agony 
after  you.  Ah,  Frederick,  sacrifice  and 
resignation  are  beautiful  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  impossible  at  the  thresh- 
old of  life.  Often  when  you  accused 
me  of  hiding  I  was  away  in  other 
cities  consulting  great  physicians,  be- 
cause Dr.  Mann  wanted  me  to.  The 
verdict  was  ever  the  same — I  had  in- 
herited the  curse.  Dr.  Mann  also  wanted 
me  to  see  the  great  American  doctor 
who  is  now  only  an  hour's  ride  from 
here ;  him  they  call  the  wizard,  who 
never  mistakes,  but  after  one  glance 
consigns     people     to     life     or    death. 
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But  I  was  not  equal  to  that.  It  would 
be  like  lowering  the  lid  on  my  own 
coffin.   Ought  I  go?" 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  passed  his 
hand  soothingly  over  her  hair.  "You 
ought  to  banish  all  doctors,  all  medi- 
cine, from  you  forever.  Our  lives  will 
be  measured  by  happiness,  not  by 
years,  and  they  shall  be  very  full. 
There  shall  be  no  sacrifice  for  a 
mistaken  principle."  She  clung  to 
the  lapels  of  his  coat  with  a  shiver  of 
delight. 

"I've  been  so  frightened,"  she  awe- 
somely whispered.  "Why,  it  nearly 
maddened  me  to  find  myself,  without 
warning,  set  aside  for  the  grave.  With 
every  hour  of  horrible  isolation  the 
longing  to  be  happy  seemed  to  in- 
crease." Her  head  sank  to  his  breast. 
He  folded  his  cloak  around  her  in  a 
manner  that  defied  the  world. 

"You  must  fight,  Margaret.  This 
depression  is  only  part  of  your  indis- 
position." 

"I  have  fought  it.  I  have  rebelled, 
struggled,  wept,  implored,  used  all 
known  remedies,  and  tried  to  hurl  it 
from  me  by  my  right  to  live,  but  all  in 
vain.  The  slow  eating  away  of  my  life 
continues  in  spite  of  my  opposition  and 
prayers.  It  is  bitterly  cruel  to  be 
chosen  by  death  so  early;  to  know  at 
the  very  beginning  of  life  that  it  will 
never  be  yours  to  taste  full  maturity, — 
the  happiness  of  home,  the  love  of  hus- 
band, the  rights  of  womanhood,  never 
to  hold  a  child  of  your  own  in  your 
arms,  never  to " 

He  drew  her  head  back  to  his  breast. 
"Dr.  Mann  is  one  of  the  many  self- 
sacrificing  but  deluded  uplifters  of  the 
human  race,"  he  said,  a  mountain  of 
strength  in  the  assurance.  "He  deals 
with  material  things  only,  in  his  zeal 
forgetting  that  there  must  be  a  far 
more  just  dispensation  in  the  general 
scheme  of  the  universe  than  substitut- 
ing a  curse  for  the  birthright  of  the 
blameless.  My  frightened  love,  you 
know  that  we  live  more  than  one  life 
at  the  same  time.  Why  let  the  purely 
physical  triumph?  In  the  better, — the 
life  of  mind  and  soul,  you  are  mine, 
and  you  must  come  to  me." 


"Ah!  if  I  dared,"  she  breathed, 
dreamily. 

"There  is  nothing  to  dare."  He  tried 
to  lift  up  her  face  to  his,  but  the  act 
brought  back  the  full  realization  of  the 
truth.  She  put  him  away  with  an 
alarmed : 

"No,  no  !  It  would  be  a  sin, — a  crime 
against  mankind,  a  crime  against  you, 
my  superb,  my  strong  Frederick,  des- 
tined for  great  things." 

"Destined  for  nothing  save  our  love. 
What  has  minkind  done  for  us  that  it 
should  have  the  right  to  our  happi- 
ness?" 

"If  you  should  ever  be  king " 

He  laughed  outright.  "I  king,  with 
Philip,  Arnold  and  Philip's  two  sons 
before  me?  I  am  a  mere  nothing, 
barred  from  the  privileges  of  most  men 
by  my  birth.  Every  day  tells  me  that 
I  have  a  right  to  nothing  save  my  hap- 
piness, and  no  power  can  rob  me  of 
that  when  you  tell  me  that  you  love 
me." 

"We  do  not  agree  on  your  rights," 
she  evasively  replied.  "The  king's  af- 
fection for  you  is  not  disguised  to  me, 
he " 

"He  proves  it  rarely,"  he  intercepted, 
almost  vehemently.  "To-day  I  hoped 
as  never  before  to  be  near  him  in  his 
joy,  to  welcome  Philip  home.  But,  as 
usual,  I  remain  behind,  looking  after 
them  like  the  stepchild  in  the  fairy 
tale." 

"It  needs  the  strongest,  bravest  of 
the  family  to  remain  and  guard  the 
queen  and  me,"  she  comforted  him. 
"The  king  loves  you.  Don't  you  know 
that  the  sick  child  of  the  family  has  the 
constant  attention  of  the  parents  while 
it  lives?  We  must  understand  such 
things  by  instinct.  You  need  but  look 
upon  your  brother  and  nephews  with 
a  physician's  eye  to  understand  the 
king's  attitude.  There  are  many  others 
of  our  family  scattered  the  world  over, 
who,  at  the  very  beginning  of  life,  har- 
bor this  germ  of  slow  decay,  against 
which  thrones  and  crowns  are  power- 
less." 

"That  should  not  affect  us,  Mar- 
garet. Family  marriages  will  continue 
down  the  ages  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
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Sickly  monarchs  will  wield  the  scepter 
without  regard  to  our  actions  long 
after  we  have  ceased  to  be.  We  can- 
not, in  an  hour,  bring  a  revolution." 

She  stepped  back  and  straightened 
up,  her  eyes  gleaming.  ''But  we  can 
begin  one,  in  the  name  of  humanity. 
It  is  always  such  excuses,  such  selfish- 
ness, such  shifting  of  the  first  step,  that 
keeps  the  race  of  kings  deteriorating. 
I  speak  from  unshakable  conviction 
when  I  say  that  it  is  an  unpardonable 
crime  to  bring  into  the  world  diseased 
bodies  destined  to  suffer  as  I  have  suf- 
fered in  the  last  few  months,  ending 
perhaps  in  insan " 

He  threw  his  arm  around  her  shak- 
ing form  and  placed  one  hand  over  her 
lips.  "My  heroic  conqueror  of  the  im- 
possible !  You  are  mine.  I  am  yours. 
Nothing  on  earth  matters  beside  that. 
We  have  our  own  little  world  to  live 
in  and  our  love  is  its  axis.  Margaret, 
set  duty  and  morbid  brooding  aside 
and  tell  me  straight  from  your  heart 
that  you  love  me."  He  removed  his 
hand  and  bent  low  to  her  lips.  "An- 
swer from  your  conscience,  Margaret/' 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  cried,  trembling. 
"I  can't!  Not  now, — it  would  be  a " 

"Listen,  Margaret,"  he  whispered, 
hoarse  and  impassionate.  "I  am  noth- 
ing without  your  love.  It  can  make  at 
least  a  man  of  me.  It  is  my  all  in  life. 
Do  you  love  me?"  She  shrank  closer 
to  him,  weeping  and  pleading. 

"I  have  said  enough,  Frederick. 
Don't  burden  my  soul  with  more  than 
I  can  answer  for  hereafter."  But  he 
remained  merciless. 

"You  must  speak  the  words  that 
mean  my  recreation ;  that  will  enable 
me  to  show  all  the  world  that  there 
are  better  things  than  being  a  king. 
Do  you  love  me?" 

Silence  cloaked  a  fierce  choas  of 
yearning.  He  waited.  In  a  few  min- 
utes she  lifted  her  face  and  it  was 
transfigured  with  radiance.  "Yes, 
Frederick.  So  much  happiness  will  I 
snatch  from  the  very  edge  of  the  grave 
as  it  gives  me  to  say  it.  I  love  you  bet- 
ter than  anything  else  on  earth!" 

"Thank  God,"  he  fervently  mur- 
mured, going  down  before  her  and  lift- 


ing her  hand  to  his  lips.     "Margaret, 
will  you  marry  me?" 

She  clasped  her  hands  across  her 
breast.  "Oh,  my  love,  I  can't  in  one 
minute  cede  to  you  all  that  my  con- 
science has  been  wrestling  with  for 
months,"  she  panted.  "I  am  faint,  un- 
strung. Some  joy,  like  grief,  is  too 
much.     Give  me  time  to  think." 

"I  am  afraid  of  your  thinking,"  he 
vehemently  urged  and  then  realized 
her  position.  "Forgive  me,  dear.  The 
brutality  of  man's  love  will  end  only 
with  man  himself.  I  shall  wait — a  lit- 
tle while.  For  to-night  our  joy  shall 
be  calm  as  the  sea." 

She  smiled  through  her  emotion,  for 
the  hiss  of  the  white-edged  waves  was 
mocking  his  comparison.  He  smiled 
also,  dreamily,  again  folding  her  in  his 
arms,  finding  it  difficult  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  the  moment.  Distant 
thunder  like  the  funeral  march  of  the 
elements  rolled  nearer,  intensifying  the 
depression,  and  in  the  silence  that  fol- 
lowed, the  universe  seemed  to  have 
stopped  breathing.  Presently  a  ser- 
pent of  fire  shot  from  out  space  and  all 
the  leaves  began  to  shiver,  while  tall 
tree-tops  bent  earthward. 

"The  storm  is  upon  us,"  she  whis- 
pered.   "We  must  go." 

He  held  her  close  till  the  restraint 
broke  and  large  drops  fell  with  warn- 
ing slowness.  She  hid  her  face.  "I'm 
afraid  of  electric  storms,"  she  whis- 
pered, and  he  yielded.  With  one  arm 
around  her  he  led  her  slowly,  very 
slowly,  toward  the  palace. 

They  had  hardly  reached  the  shelter 
of  the  hall  when  the  monster  so  long 
preparing  burst  in  a  shrieking  fury, 
and  in  a  twinkling  the  buildings,  the 
garden  and  the  sea  were  wrapped  in 
chaos.  After  a  brief  good-night  she 
hastened  up  the  stairs,  white-faced  and 
eyes  to  the  window.  At  the  first  land- 
ing she  remembered,  and  looked  back 
to  him.  His  eyes  brought  her  to  the 
balustrade,  and  she  let  her  hand  down 
for  a  last  touch.  He  pressed  it  to  his 
face  and  again  all  the  world  was  for- 
gotten. A  tremendous  report  shook 
the  building  and  in  terror  she  fled. 
•    He  remained  as  she  left  him, his  head 
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against  the  rail,  a  turmoil  beneath  his 
rigid  exterior.  The  storm  was  unlike 
any  he  had  known,  and  he  was  no 
longer  thinking  of  himself.  The  next 
crash  brought  down  the  chapel  spire. 
He  did  not  move.  He  was  listening 
tensely  for  the  repetition  of  a  sound 
that  had  nearly  overcome  him  even 
while  his  eyes  were  smiling  reassur- 
ance into  Margaret's.  In  his  mind  he 
could  see  a  stately  ship  tossed  about 
like  a  chip  in  an  eddy — one  moment 
almost  completely  submerged,  the  next 
shooting  upward,  whirling,  spinning, 
plunging  madly,  hopelessly.  All  along 
the  coast  jagged  rocks  were  waiting  for 
the  frail  playthings  of  man. 

Again  the  low  boom  of  a  gun  vi- 
brated on  the  hurricane,  holding  him 
spellbound,  but  only  for  a  minute.  He 
hastened  away.  The  wrath  of  the 
heavens  beat  fiercely  against  him,  but 
he  managed  to  make  his  way  to  the 
water,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  dozen 
brave  men  launched  a  boat  toward  the 
signal  of  distress.  Other  crafts  of  all 
sizes  were  already  under  way,  but  few 
of  them  returned.  Man's  power  was  as 
nothing  at  all.  The  night  gave  a  page 
of  horror  to  history. 

In  the  first  gray  light  of  day  Fred- 
erick re-entered  the  palace  pale,  bewil- 
dered, bloody,  and  leaned  against  the 
mantel  of  his  mother's  room  without 
speaking.  The  queen  left  the  window 
where  she  had  watched  through  the 
night,  and  paced  to  and  fro  in  white  ab- 
straction. "I  am  glad  that  you,  at 
least,  have  returned,  my  son,"  she  said 
in  the  voice  of  almost  a  stranger.  "You 
know — you  have  heard  all?" 

He  lifted  a  restraining  hand.  "Don't 
say  it,  mother.    Not  yet !" 

She  stopped  before  him,  her  rigidity 
melting  to  undemonstrative  but  loving 
compassion  at  the  proofs  of  his  night's 
work.  "There's  nothing  to  be  gained 
in  denying  the  truth,  my  son,"  she 
softly  said.  "Human  emotions  have  no 
weight  beside  this  decisive  stroke  of 
late.   Frederick,  you  are  king." 

He  winced.  "Not  yet,  mother,"  he 
pleaded.   "Not  yet." 

"Yes.  The  confirmation  came  two 
hours  ago." 


With  a  look  of  terror  he  started  for 
the  door,  but  she  held  him.  "You  are 
going  to — her?"  she  asked. 

!lYeS\' 

"It  will  avail  you  nothing,  my  poor 

boy.   As  obscure  Prince  Frederick  you 

might  have  won ;  as  king,  never." 

"Then,  before  heaven,  I  shall  never 
be  king!" 

"Oaths  cannot  change  the  dictum  of 
destiny,"  she  replied,  taking  his  hand 
and  leading  him  to  a  sofa.  "Sit  down. 
It  is  hard  for  you  to  submit  to  me  in 
this  moment,  I  know;  but  in  justice  to 
her  you  must  first  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say,  as  my  views  are  shared  by  her. 
You  have  lived  care-free  and  lightly, 
my  boy,  because  I  wanted  you  at  least 
■  to  be  happy;  but  now,  in  a  twinkling,  a 
power  greater  than  mine,  yours  or 
Margaret's  has  lifted  you  to  the  head 
of  a  nation  and  all  is  changed.  You 
know  how  it  stood  with  your  half- 
brothers — physically.  Is  it  mere  chance, 
think  you,  that  a  whole  family  of  kings, 
decaying  at  the  core  who  would  have 
continued  the  canker  down  the  line  to 
imbecility,  are  wiped  out  in  an  rour;  and 
you,  strong,  young,  the  first  fresh  bid 
in  many  generations,  mentally,  mor- 
ally, physically  a  thousand  times  more 
fit  to  rule  than  they,  are  placed  in  their 
seat?  No.  It  is  the  wise  ordering  of 
Fate,  Providence ;  call  it  what  you  will. 
Your  mission  is  to  be  the  first  regen- 
erating force  in  a  realm  of  kings.  You 
can't  fight  predestination,  my  son.  You 
are  a  small  but  very  important  factor 
in  the  onward  march.  You  must  wed 
foreign  blood.  The  individual  must  ef- 
face himself  for  the  benefit  of  the 
masses.  Kings  are  kings  in  their  deeds. 
A  responsibility  which  you  cannot  shift 
here  or  hereafter  is  yours.  You  must 
submit." 

He  had  grown  very  white  under  the 
words.  Perspiration  stood  heavy  on 
his  brow,  and  he  appeared  to  be  staring 
into  another  world.  "Mother,"  he  said, 
"I  see  all, — the  great  world,  the  mighty 
call,  the  right  of  the  blood,  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  individual.  Still  I 
swear  that,  whether  king,  prince  or 
pauper,  I  shall  call  no  other  woman 
wife  as  long  as  Margaret  lives." 
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She  started.  "Don't  put  it  to  her  in 
that  way,  Frederick.  There's  a  depth 
in  that  frail  frame  which  you,  with  all 
your  love,  have  not  sounded.  Now  go, 
and  be  gentle  with  her." 

He  went.  In  the  princess'  ante-cham- 
ber the  Countess  Amalia  stopped  him. 
"She's  still  asleep,"  she  anxiously  whis- 
pered. 

"When  did  she  retire?" 

"Immediately  after  the  awful  news 
came.  The  shock  nearly  prostrated 
her  and  she  bade  me,  under  penalty  of 
her  greatest  displeasure,  not  to  disturb 
her  till  noon."  He  strode  past  her  and 
thrust  the  door  open.  The  rooms  were 
empty.  The  bed  had  not  been  used.  A 
look  of  crushing  anguish  came  over 
him  as  he  hastened  away,  and  for  hours 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  at  a 
standstill  in  the  search  for  the  missing 
girl.  At  noon  he  returned,  haggard 
and  hollow-eyed. 

"Any  word,  mother?" 

Silently  she  handed  him  a  paper,  her 
hand  shaking  even  as  his  as  he  tore  the 
wrapper  and  read : 

"My  Frederick:  The  horrible  truth 
reached  me  first,  telling  me  we  must 
never  meet  again.  Blindly  I  fled  from 
the  palace,  seeking  some  refuge  in 
which  to  think.    Chance  brought  me  to 


the  station  as  the  fast  express  was  pull- 
ing out,  and  I  boarded  the  train,  where, 
in  a  hidden  corner,  I  tried  to  plan  self- 
destruction.  Forgive  me.  But  within 
me  all  was  turbulent  chaos,  shot 
through  with  the  cry,  He  is  king!  He 
is  king!  When  the  train  made  its  first 
stop  I  left  it  and  walked  up  the  streets 
of  a  strange  city,  not  in  the  least  know- 
ing where  I  was  going,  but  conscious 
that  a  power  far  greater  than  my  will 
was  leading  me.  I  entered  a  large 
building  and  came  to  myself  when  I 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  great  Ameri- 
can Wizard.  Then  my  strength  left. 
With  the  remaining  remnant  I  poured 
out  my  story  and  waited  for  the  death 
thrust.  He  smiled  gravely,  as  all  the 
others  had,  but  when  he  took  my  hands 
it  was  life,  not  death,  that  passed  into 
my  veins  from  his  touch.  'Poor  child,' 
he  said,  'they  have  almost  succeeded  in 
frightening  you  to  death.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  disease  whose  shadow  has 
tortured  you.  You  will  conquer  this 
stubborn,  strength-usurping  cough,  and 
then  after  a  slight,  a  very  slight,  opera- 
tion will  return  you  to  the  world  as 
strong  and  well  as  any  woman  of  your 
physique  walking  under  the  heavens.' 
Oh,  m}^  king!  It  isn't  a  dream.  It  is 
the  truth  !    It  is  God  !" 


THAN    HAPPINESS   HIGHER 

By  ARTHUR  POWELL 

Beauty  is  but  a  breath; 

Love  is  a  loss  turned  gain; 
Happiness  is  a  death 

That  wakes  to  a  sense  of  pain. 


If  only  that  breath  be  mine, 
If  only  I  feel  Love's    knife, 

What   need    of   the  poppy-wine?     .     . 
Thrust.    Love  ! — I  have  lived  my  life  ! 


THE  GREAT  SUMMER  IMMIGRATION 

After  a  fine,  early  start,  followed  by 
a  touch  of  sulks,  New  England  has 
settled  down  to  real  summer  weather, 
if  anything,  a  little  ahead  of  the  regu- 
lar schedule.  Summer  homes  were 
generally  opened  in  May,  and  the  out- 
look for  summer  travel  New  England- 
ward  is  very  bright. 

Beverly  is  one  of  the  first  points  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  eager  demand  for 
real  estate  as  well  as  for  cottage  and 
hotel  accommodations.  A  deal  is  re- 
ported of  property  at  the  Farms,  nearly 
three  miles  away  from  "the  summer 
White  House"  at  Burgers  Point,  in 
which  a  Chicago  woman  paid  $50,000 
an  acre  for  land  that  a  very  short  time 
ago  would  scarcely  have  brought  a 
tittle  of  that  sum. 

Not  alone  along  the  shore  but  in  the 
city  proper  has  the  coming  of  President 
Taft  had  its  effects.  Houses  near  the 
water  front  have  been  rented  for 
months  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
of  the  President,  and  Beverly  residents 
who  have  never  rented  their  houses  be- 
fore will  do  so  this  year.  Rentals  of 
cottages  will  be  at  higher  figures  than 
ever  and  the  top  figure  of  $25,000  may 
be  exceeded  this  summer. 

Newport  is  rapidly  filling  up,  and 
is  the  same  brilliant  summer  social 
center. 

Up  Lenox  way,  also,  the  summer 
movement  was  felt  unusually  early. 

Now  that  the  Jacob's  Ladder  Boule- 
vard is  open  to  automobilists  there  is 
almost  a  continuous  State  road  from 
Pittsfield  to  Boston.  Hundreds  of 
tourists  make  the  trip  over  the  moun- 
tains  every  week,  and  hotel  men   ex- 


pect a  big  increase  in  business.  The 
road  to  Greylock  summit  was  opened 
early  in  May. 

Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  resorts  average  a  week  or  two 
later  than  those  of  Southern  New  Eng- 
land, but  the  reports  indicate  that  the 
world's  greatest  summer  recreation 
ground  is  more  appreciated  with  each 
passing  season. 

This  mighty  annual  influx  should  be 
turned  to  good  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Not  only  is  it  a  great  financial  asset, 
that  it  is,  and  as  such  should  be  wisely 
fostered  and  developed.  It  is  also  a 
power  for  civic  improvement  and  social 
uplift,  and  to  turn  it  to  account  in  these 
ways  is  one  of  New  England's  prob- 
lems. 


LIVING  COSTS   AGAIN 

The  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  investigating  the  Boston 
Milk  situation  were  compelled,  after  a 
thorough  canvass  of  the  situation,  to 
place  themselves  on  record  as  believing 
that  an  increase  of  price  to  the  con- 
sumer is  the  only  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culties. 

Thus  again  has  the  "high-cost-of- 
living"  been  found  to  be  the  result  of 
conditions  not  alterable  by  government 
action.  Milk  can  be  cheapened  by  re- 
pealing the  sanitary  provisions  for  its 
protection.  No  sensible  person  advo- 
cates this.  Modern  sanitation  costs  at 
every  point :  but  the  increased  cost 
goes  into  the  product  as  an  actual  in- 
crease of  value. 

A  very  important  item  in  costs  all 
along  the  line,  is  thus  indicated. 
Modern   popular   education   has   raised 
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the  standard  of  popular  demand.  It 
is  no  longer  possible  or  permissible  to 
sell  goods  once  freely  marketed!  Good 
goods  cost  money. 

Tariff  revision  is  not  yet  complete — 
never  will  be,  in  fact,  as  it  is  a  matter 
for  almost  continuous  readjustment  and 
an  expert  commission  is  the  real  tariff 
solution — and  much  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  breaking  up  illicit  trade 
combinations.  The  government  is 
prosecuting   both    of   these    points    ac- 


goods  cost  more,  but  they  reduce  other 
costs,  and  the  whole  situation  increases 
earning  power.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  country  is  very  prosperous  and 
become  foolishly  disgruntled  at  our 
own  progress  and  betterment. 


DARTMOUTH  PRODUCES  A  GREEK 
PLAY 

Of  unusual  interest  among  college 
Greek  play  presentations  is  that  of  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  on  the 
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Novel  stage  setting  eor  Oedipus  by  Dartmouth  students 


tively  and  earnestly.  But  living  costs 
will  only  be  partially  modified  by  any 
action  which  the  government  can  take. 
A  general  step  backward,  in  culture 
as  well  as  in  prosperity,  would  be  re- 
quired to  change  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  the  situation. 
After  all,  there  are  compensations.  It 
will  take  a  long,  long  time  for  even 
one  doctor's  bill  to  be  made  up  of  one- 
half  a  cent  a  quart  increase  in  milk, 
and  so  on  all  along  the  line.    The  better 


evening  of  May  20th  and  June  28th  in 
Webster  Hall. 

A  circumstance  which  adds  peculiar 
interest  to  this  rendering  of  the  Oedi- 
pus is  the  fact  that  the  part  of  the  blind 
prophet  Teiresias,  whose  warnings 
form  so  impressive  a  feature  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  play,  will  be 
taken  by  Joseph  Bartlett  of  the  Senior 
Class,  a  student  who  has  been  blind 
from  childhood,  and  who  has,  in  spite 
of   his   physical    disability,   carried   his 
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appreciative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
through  his  college  course. 

The  music  of  the  six  choral  odes  will 
be  that  composed  by  John  Knowles 
Paine  for  the  production  of  the  Oedi- 
pus at  Harvard  University  in  1881. 

As  to  the  staging  of  the  play,  the 
following  announcement  was  made  in 
the  Dartmouth  Alumni  Magazine  for 
February : 

"In  the  matter  of  staging  a  play  of 
Sophocles,  absolute  archaeological  ac- 
curacy is  impossible.  There  is  not 
sufficiently  definite  knowledge  of  the 
scenic  conventions  of  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ.  Therefore,  one  of  two 
courses  is  open.  We  may  adopt  those 
conventions  which  have  been  gener- 
ally adopted,  and  have  become  familiar, 
in  modern  presentations  of  Greek 
drama ;  the  whole  background  consists 
of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  gabled  front, 
modeled  upon  a  Doric  temple,  flanked 
by  extended  wings  in  the  manner  of  a 
stoa.  Thus  there  has  arisen  a  cold  con- 
vention of  white  marble  or  grey  lime- 
stone, laid  in  courses  of  rectangular 
blocks,  in  a  form  for  which  there  is  no 
archaeological  justification, and  without 
an  attempt  to  suggest  the  Greek  use  of 
color  as  applied  to  architectural  decora- 
tion. The  second  possibility  is  to  get 
away  from  this  conventional  palace,  and 
create  something  having  the  suggestion 
of  habitation  and  harmony  of  color. 
This  latter  has  been  adopted,  and  the 
palace  front  on  the  Francois  vase  has 
been  taken  as  the  starting  point.  With 
this  have  been  coupled  plans  and 
restorations  based  upon  the  palace  at 
Tiryns,  and  such  examples  of  colored 
detail  as  are  procurable.  From  other 
sources  have  been  taken  features  that 
complete  the  general  plan  and  har- 
monize with  it.  The  effect  produced  is 
that  of  a  primitive  palace,  fronting  upon 
a  courtyard  surrounded  by  columns. 
In  this  courtyard  the  action  of  the  play 
takes  place." 


SENATOR  LODGE 

It  is  a  relief  and  satisfaction  to  feel 
that  the  effort  to  unseat  Senator  Lodge 
has  already  failed. 

Senator  Lodge  is  a  power  for  good, 


a  man  of  ability  who  honors  the  State 
and  serves  both  its  own  interests  and 
those  of  the  nation  not  only  with  zeal, 
but  with  conspicuous  success.  His 
retiral  would  be  inexcusable  looked  at 
either  from  a  partisan  or  non-partisan 
standpoint. 


DEATH  OF  THOMAS  E.  MARR 
The  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Man- 
removes  from  the  photographic  world 
a  unique  figure  and  one  to  whose  skill 
the  New  England  Magazine:  has  been 
greatly  indebted. 

Few  issues,  in  the  past  two  years, 
have  been  without  examples  of  his 
work.  In  the  present  number  the 
Trinity  Church  Interior  and  the  very 
unusual  picture-portrait  of  Mark  Twain 
are  Mr.  Marr's  work.  The  New  Eng- 
land Magazine  is  glad  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  which  it  owes  to  his  artistic 
skill. 


NEW  FOOTBALL  RULES 

The  Football  Rules  Committee  has 
become  altogether  too  much  given  to 
petty  internal  politics  to  do  really  good 
work.  The  results  of  this  summer's 
session  are  bad  in  that  the  new  regula- 
tions enormously  increase  the  de- 
pendence of  the  game  upon  officials,  a 
situation  that  does  not  work  for  gen- 
uine sportsmanship.  Too  much  watch- 
ing, two  little  manliness.  The  changes 
are  not  in  the  right  direction. 


It  appears  that  the  story,  "An  Idyl 
of  the  Bottomlands,"  New  England 
Magazine,  September,  1909,  was  a  direct 
plagiarism  of  a  story,  "Pernilla,"  by 
"Karl  Erickson,"  (Mrs.  Emma  Shogren 
Farman),  Scribner's  Magazine,  May, 
1890.  The  story  was  purchased  by  us 
in  good  faith  of  an  author  of  supposedly 
good  standing.  We  greatly  regret  the 
occurrence  and  most  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge its  true  authorship.  It  was 
a  good  story  and  it  fooled  us. — Editor. 

CANAL  PLANS  INDORSED 

At  the  convention  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Trade  which  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  Boston, 
there  were  present  over  one  hundred 
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Home  oE  the  Providence  Art  Ceub 


delegates  from  the  various  trade,  im- 
provement and  mercantile  organizations 
of  the  New  England  States.  President 
Lloyd  E.  Chamberlain  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Trade,  under  whose 
auspices  the  gathering  took  place,  pre- 
sided. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring 
in  favor  of  an  intercoastal  waterway  as 
outlined  in  the  plans  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  ear- 
nest and  progressive,  and  indicative  of 
the  new  spirit  that  is  animating  the 
business  interests  of  New  England. 


The  Ray  Memorial,  Andover,  has 
been  enriched  with  a  striking  portrait 
group  of  Joseph  Gordon  Ray  and 
Emily  Rockwood  Ray  as  a  memorial 
to  whom  the  building  was  erected  by 
their  daughters,  Mrs.  Arthur  K.  Pierce 
and  Mrs.  Adelbert  D.  Thayer. 

The  artist  chosen  to  execute  this 
important   commission,   Mr.   Frank   H. 
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'orTrait  by  Mr.  Frank  H 


1  OMPKIK 


Tompkins,  has  produced  many  por- 
trait canvases  of  striking  originality 
and  power.  He  is  a  sincere  believer  in 
the  possibilities  of  portraiture  as  a 
form  of  art  expression,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  believing  that  many  of  the 
masters  whose  program  pictures  (to 
borrow  a  term  from  the  musical  critics) 
are  the  admiration  of  the  world,  are 
often  represented  more  effectively  by 
their  less  known  but  wonderful  por- 
traits. 

Mr.  Tompkins    is    singularly    felici- 


tous in  his  grasp  of  the  typical  in  the 
individual. 

He  interprets  for  us  the  universally 
human  type  within  the  individual,  as 
it  reveals  itself  to  his  trained  vision, 
nor  does  the  portrait  suffer  thereby. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  all  the  more 
vital  as  a  portrait — in  plain  language 
it  is  a  better  likeness  of  the  sitter  be- 
cause of  that  which  it  reveals  above 
and  beyond  him. 

So  in  the  canvas  which  forms  the 
subject    of   our   illustration,    the    aged 
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Bronze  group  For  the  South  African  memorial  to  be 
erected  in  Toronto,  W.  S.  Ali^ward,  sculptor 


couple  are  given  with  faithful  por- 
traiture. Their  friends,  the  members 
of  their  household,  the  man  in  the 
street  who  knew  them,  gratefully  ad- 
mit the  "speaking  likenesses."  Even 
this  involves  a  great  deal  more  than 
photographic  exactness.  It  means  a 
catching  of  characteristic  expression 
and  its  faithful  reproduction — char- 
acter study,  in  short. 

But  Mr.  Tompkins  goes  farther  than 
that.  The  painting  not  only  gives  us 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  in  their  dear  old 
home,  it  gives  us  the  homes  of  our 
New  England  fathers  and  all  loving 
old  couples  that  the  stress  of  time  and 
change  have  but  welded  into  a  warmer 


sympathy  and  closer  interdependence. 

Then  there  are  the  strictly  painter's 
problems  of  light  and  shade  and  color, 
of  flesh  tints  and  luminous  edges,  of 
unity,  tone  and  emphasis. 

These,  multiplied  by  the  severe 
requirements  of  a  particular  architec- 
tural setting,  are  among  the  demands 
made  on  the  artist's  skill  by  such  a 
commission  as  this  great  eight  by  ten 
canvas  which  Mr.  Tompkins  has 
painted  for  the  Ray  Memorial  at 
Andover. 

This  building,  which  houses  a  public 
library  and  a  considerable  collection 
of  valuable  works  of  art,  is  of  classical 
design,    and    Mr.    Tompkins'    painting 
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hangs  where  it  is  surrounded  with  the 
simple  and  chaste  detail  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture. The  light  is  subdued,  but 
sufficient,  and  the  painting  was  keyed 
by  the  artist  to  suit  its  ultimate  posi- 
tion. 

The  successful  completion  of  so  im- 
portant a  commission  is  a  matter  of 
general  felicitation,  and  both  the  artist 
and  the  donors  are  receiving  many  and 
warm  congratulations. 


THE  PROVIDENCE  ART  CLUB 

The  spring  exhibit  of  the  Providence 
Art  Club  brought  together  some  hun- 
dred examples  of  the  work  of  local 
artists.  The  occasion  was  a  society 
event  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  club  to  extend  the  hospitality  of 
their  delightful  home. 

Within  the  four  square  walls  of  a 
quaint  old  building  the  artists  of  Provi- 
dence and  vicinity  have  surrounded 
themselves  with  a  veritable  artist's 
dream  of  imagination — stirring  bohe- 
mianism.  The  club-house  itself  is  al- 
ways a  large  part  of  the  exhibit  to 
strangers. 

Not  but  that  he  will  be  strongly  im- 
pressed by  the  paintings  and  sculpture 
that  adorn  the  gallery.  Much  of  it  is 
work  that  must  be  taken  seriously,  and 
that  establishes  the  name  of  Providence 
as  one  of  the  strong,  producing  art 
centers  of  New   England. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MEMORIAL 

The  three  figures  shown  in  the  group 
opposite  are  to  be  placed  on  the  South 
African  Memorial  which  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  City  of  Toronto  to  com- 
memorate the  services  of  the  Canadian 
troops  who  fought  in  the  late  South 
African  war. 

It  consists  of  a  granite  shaft  sixty- 
five  feet  high,  mounted  on  the  top  by  a 
winged  figure  of  Peace,  which  is  to  be 
cast  in  bronze.  At  the  base,  the  group 
shown  in  the  illustration  consists  of 
three  bronze  figures,  typifying  Canada 
sending  her  troops  to  the  front.  The 
bronze  work  is  by  the  Gorham  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Canada. 


The  cycle  of  the  days  have  whirled 
around  until  the  musical  year  now  is 
but  a  reflection.  We  have  one  or  two 
new  cards  to  shuffle  into  the  pack  for, 
speaking  of  opera,  Boston  and  New 
York  are  going  to  play  at  a  new  game 
next  year.  One  ace  is  missing, — exit, 
Hammerstein ;  we  are  going  to  have  a 
sort  of  trade  and  exchange  of  honors, 
as  it  were,  for  several  of  the  high  spots 
are  going  to  disport  themselves  around 
in  a  sort  of  progressive  euchre — circu- 
lating about  between  anywhere  from 
two  to  five  cities.  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  Mary  Garden  is  to  be  in  all  four 
at  the  same  time.  The  Chicago  Opera 
Company  is  going  to  appear  at  the 
Metropolitan  the  latter  part  of  the 
season ;  Tetrazzini  and  Renaud  will 
sing  with  the  Metropolitan,  and  a  few 
other  changes.  Meantime,  the  close  of 
the  first  season  of  Boston  Opera  has 
come  to  pass,  and,  between  Boston  and 
New  York,  about  three  dozen  kings, 
queens  and  jacks  have  already  crossed 
the  Atlantic  with  enough  good  Ameri- 
can dollars  in  their  pockets  to  start  an 
oligarchy.  Speaking  of  Standard  Oil 
or  any  other  monopoly,  these  jealous, 
uncouth,  irate,  and  ill-kempt  specimens 
of  humanity,  otherwise  known  as  grand 
opera  satellites,  simply  use  the  Ameri- 
can public  for  the  gasolene  to  run  their 
motors  safely  into  some  European 
garage.  Having  made  the  above  as- 
persion, I  want  to  except  Mme.  Gadski, 
Mme.  Homer,  David  Bispham,  Schu- 
mann-Heink,  Anton  Van  Rooy  and  one 
or  two  others.  Sometime  it  would  be 
interesting  to  try  to  solve  this  problem  : 
why  is  it  that  every  performance  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 
ways carries  one  into  a  realm  of  beau- 
tiful idealism?  Why  is  it  that  these 
Symphonic  performances  always  make 
us  feel  in  the  presence  of  a  brotherhood 
of  earnest  and  devout  artists f  Why  is 
it  that  opera  always  evidences  such 
a  superabundance  of  the  ego — not 
wholly  because  opera  necessitates  oc- 
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casional  individual  display,  but,  many 
times,  because  we  feel  out  the  menagerie 
aspect  of  the  situation,  and  in  order 
that  no  lesser  star  be  blamed  for  this, 
let  me  say  that  I  am  thinking  of 
Caruso  in  his  Boston  performance  of 
La  Boheme — a  cockatoo,  in  some 
poorly  done  mimicry  and  occasionally 
letting  loose  canary  tones  which  he 
happens  to  possess  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  no  fault  of  his  own  brain.  On 
this  occasion  I  could  have  made  an 
equation :  this  performance  (and  many 
others  of  a  more  distinctly  Bostonese 
habitat)  are  to  a  performance  of  the 
Boston  symphony  orchestra  as  a  mov- 
ing picture  show  is  to  the  Greek 
Classics  or  a  devout  religion.  It  might 
be  summed  up  in  the  question:  ''What 
is  real  art,  and  who  are  the  real 
artists?" 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
really  the  classic  of  American  con- 
temporary musical  art.  The  best  that 
America  has  to  offer  and  the  best  that 
Europe  has  to  offer  to  America  is 
what  we  hear  in  this  hall  through 
the  judicious  elections  made  by  Mr. 
Mudgett.  And  as  we  listen  either 
with  curious  interest  or  with  worship 
to  some  new  or  old  idol,  we  realize  all 
too  little  the  debt  which  Boston's 
musical  public  owes  to  this  man  who 
has  so  faithfully  served  her  for  over 
nineteen  years.  In  Symphony  Hall, 
during  the  past  season  we  have  heard 
Geraldine  Farrar  and  Olga  Samaroff, 
the  pianist,  in  a  joint  recital ;  Mme. 
Sembrich,  in  song  recital;  Schumann- 
Heink  and  the  new  Dutch  contralto, 
Tilly  Koenen ;  Blanche  Marchesi,  Cav- 
alieri  and  Olitzka,  Teresa  Carreno, 
who  always  charms, — Kreisler  and  El- 
man  (to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Kreisler), 
the  Flonzaley  Quartette,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  highest  paid  quartette  in 
the  country,  and  one  which  has  really 
incited  a  genuine  enthusiasm, — Mme. 
Liza  Lehmann,  Gustav  Mahler  with  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  in  Bossi's  cantata 
"Paradise  Lost,"  the  Cecilia  Society 
and  the  People's  Choral  Union,  Bu- 
soni,  the  renowned  pianist,  and  other 
artists  and  artistic  productions. 


Perhaps  the  most  notable  occurrence 
of  the  musical  year  was  the  appearance 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
of  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  as  composer, 
pianist  and  conductor.  And  a  most 
satisfying  and  gratifying  occasion  it 
was, — for  we  felt  the  presence  of  a 
man  as  well  as  an  artist  and  even  as 
you  read  this  perhaps  the  recurrent 
rhythmic  rocking  of  those  still-born 
waves  in  the  Island  of  the  Dead  will 
come  back  to  you. 

The  Hess-Schroeder  Quartet,  the 
Hoffman  Quartet  and  the  Longy  Club 
have  each  given  performances  of  cham- 
ber music.  The  members  of  these  in- 
stitutions are  all  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  virtuosi.  The  Boston  Or- 
chestra Club  brought  to  our  notice 
music  unheard  here  before,  including 
much  that  is  neo-French. 

The  Kneisel  Quartette  gave  their 
usual  number  of  concerts  and  this  year 
made  a  specialty  of  reviewing  the  last 
quartets  of  Beethoven. 

Also,  there  have  been  many  concerts 
and  recitals  by  local  artists.  It  has 
been  a  year  full  of  good  things  and 
though  seats  have  not  needed  to  go  a- 
begging,  yet  Boston  can  well  bestir 
herself  to  show  her  acute  discrimina- 
tion and  appreciation  of  real  artistry, 
— unillustrated, — by  a  more  enthusi- 
astic embracing  of  her  most  ennobling 
influence — the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra concerts. 


Now  that  the  winter's  symphonic  joys 
have  taken  to  their  shelves  for  the 
summer,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  have  a 
delightful  postscript  to  them,  i.e.,  the 
popular  "Pops."  The  enthusiasm  in 
them  increases,  and  no  wonder,  for  the 
popular  attractiveness  of  the  numbers 
is  a  veritable  tonic  to  the  early  sum- 
mer languor  which  we  all  experience 
after  being  surfeited  with  the  winter's 
intellectualities  and  strenuosities. 

June  7th  has  been  chosen  as  "Tech" 
night  and  the  entire  house  has  been 
sold  out  to  Technology  students,  so 
that  the  evening  will  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  them  and  their  friends.  Dur- 
ing June  there  will  be  a  "Wagner"  ev- 
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Emmet  Corrigan  in  "The  Prosecutor,"  Hollis  Street  Theatre 


ening,  which  is  always  a  favorite  hap- 
pening, an  "Italian"  evening,  an  even- 
ing devoted  entirely  to  "French" 
music,  and  one  entirely  to  the  music 
of  Russian  composers. 

Also,  there  is  to  be  a  "soloist's"  night. 
On  this  welcome  occasion  we  will  have 
various  members  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  solo  performance.  The 
violin,  'cello,  trombone,  clarinet  and 
other  instruments  heard  in  solo  will 
make  a  diversion  from  the  usual  en- 
semble. All  of  these  "nights"  will  oc- 
cur during  the  month  of  June. 


As  the  summer-closing  season  draws 
near,  the  theatres  are  lining  up  with 
strong  attractions  that  will  hold  the 
interest  of  the  public  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Park  Theatre  is  fortunate  in  the 
popular  favor  which  attends  the  per- 
formance of  "The  Man  from  Home." 
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At  the  present  writing  it  has  already 
run  for  twenty  weeks,  creating  an  en- 
viable name  for  William  Hodge,  who 
stars  in  the  role  of  Daniel  Voorhees 
Pike.  Mr.  Hodge  has  a  style  of  his  own 
that  gives  him  a  place  by  himself  as 
a  comedian.  His  work  is  character- 
ized by  a  quiet  drollery  that  is  intensely 
American,  and  the  people  like  it. 

In  "Mid-Channel,"  a  Pinero  play 
which  attracted  large  houses  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  throughout  a 
two-week  engagement,  Ethel  Barry- 
more  appeared  in  a  role  quite  new  to 
her.  Miss  Barrymore  has  been  so  gen- 
erally identified  with  light  comedy 
work  that  her  success  in  presenting  a 
deeply  emotional  part  was  a  most 
gratifying  surprise  and  gives  proof  to 
the  great  versatility  of  the  actress. 

At  the  end  of  the  Barrymore  engage- 
ment the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  was 
closed  until  May  31st,  when  it  opened 
with  Franklin  Searight's  dramatization 
of  "The  Red  Mouse","  William  Hamil- 
ton Osborne's  popular  novel,  known  in 
its  stage  form  as  "The  Prosecutor." 
Orrin  Johnson,  Emmet  Corrigan, 
Katherine  Emmet,  William  Owen, 
Rapley  Holmes,  Harriet  Worthington, 
and  Millicent  Evans  constitute  a  cast 
of  as  great  all-round  strength  as  has 
been  gathered  together  in  many  years. 
The  play  deals  with  conditions  in  a 
metropolitan  city,  with  its  political 
bossism,  and  evils  of  high  living.  The 
story  revolves  around  the  temptations 
that  beset  a  prosecuting  attorney  and 
the  influence  of  great  wealth  which 
comes  from  marriage  before  its  accom- 
panying responsibilities  are  learned. 
There  is  also  a  strong  vein  of  comedy 
running  through  the  play. 

Robert  Edeson  in  "Where  the  Trail 
Divides"  is  made  the  closing  attraction 
at  the  Colonial  Theatre.  Mr.  Edeson's 
appearance  as  a  noble  redman  in  this 
play  of  his  own  was  watched  by  the 
audience  with  the  keenest  interest. 
The  Edeson  Indian  of  "Where  the  Trail 
Divides"  was  somewhat  rougher  than 
"Strongheart,"  but,  as  a  type,  no  less 
interesting  than  that  popular  hero.  The 
play  deals  with  a  very  real  problem  of 
racial  intermarriage. 


At  the  Tremont  Theatre  the  "Girl  in 
the  Taxi"  supplies  just  the  kind  of  up- 
to-date  musical  comedy  that  always 
fills  the  house.  Carter  de  Haven  is  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  many  good 
players  in  the  company.  The  fun  be- 
gins at  the  beginning  of  the  play  and 
the  movement  of  the  piece  is  the  liveli- 
est imaginable. 

At  the  Majestic  Theatre  the  Char- 
lotte Hunt  Stock  Company  is  success- 
fully presenting  some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  recent  plays,  such  as  "The  Blue 
Mouse"  and  "The  Great  Divide."  Miss 
Hunt  is  a  finished  and  adroit  actress 
and  her  company  is  of  unusual  excel- 
ence. 

"Brilliant  stage  effects,  feminine  and 
electrical,"  is  the  phrase  by  which  one 
dramatic  writer  characterized  the  ap- 
pearance of  "The  Goddess  of  Liberty" 
at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  where  "the 
Eddie  Foy  girls"  and  Howard  and 
Weyburn  in  popular  songs  unite  to 
make  a  very  bright  musical  comedy. 
This  will  be  the  closing  attraction  for 
the  Shubert  Theatre.  While  the  Bos- 
ton theatres  are  closing  their  doors, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  dramatic 
activity  in  other  New  England  cities. 
In  this  the  Keith  Stock  Companies  are 
very  important  factors. 

Our  cover  picture  this  month  is  a 
portrait  study  by  a  Portland,  Maine, 
artist,  Mr.  S.  B.  Matthews,  of  Miss 
Marie  Pavia,  the  leading  lady  of  the 
Keith  theatre  stock  company  in  that 
city.  Miss  Pavia  has  made  a  strong 
impression  in  the  Maine  metropolis  and 
her  conscientious  work  in  the  exacting 
demands  of  a  stock  company  repertoire 
have  won  warm  recognition  in  a  com- 
munity that  in  culture  and  critical  acu- 
men is  second  to  none  in  New  England. 


THE   ROYAL  AMERICANS 

In  this  story  of  love  and  war  Mary 
Hallock  Foote  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  strange  complications  which  Civil 
War  introduces   into  the  heart  of  the 
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torical  novelist.    Her  broad,  warm, 
man    sympathy    illuminates    and 


i  family  circle  to  weave  a  plot  of  touch- 
ing interest. 

The  adventures  of  Captain  Yelver- 
jton  and  his  motherless  daughter  carry 
the  reader  through  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  groups  of  Revolutionary 
times — the  Albany  Dutch,  the  Phila- 
delphia Quakers  and  the  men  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants. 

The  author  draws  her  pictures  with 
| minute  fidelity  to  truth,  with  a  strict 
nscience  of  her  obligations  as  an  his- 

hu- 
her 
workmanlike  finish  and  accuracy  com- 
mand respect  for  what  might  otherwise 
be  felt  to  be  a  somewhat  commonplace 
I  story.     There  is  nothing  novel,  unique 
or  particularly  striking  in  the  concep- 
tion of  "The   Royal  American."     But 
it  is  so  very  well  done  and  withal  is  so 
thoroughly  humane  and  kindly  in  its 
analyses  of  motives  that  it  is  like  an 
[  old  story  told  by  a  wise  head  and  that 
I  gives  a  pleasure  of  its  own. 

The  story  will  certainly  interest  the 
lovers  of  colonial  history  as  well  as 
those  who  are  simply  looking  for  a 
good,  stirring  tale.  It  is  published  by 
Houghton   Mifflin  &   Co.,   and   is   sold 

$1.25.  

HOW  TO   STUDY  BIRDS 
The    Outing    Publishing    Company 


Q 


have  issued  another  of  Mr.  Herbert  K. 
Job's  excellent  Bird  Books.  "How  to 
Study  Birds"  is  a  very  helpful  as  well 
as  readable  book.  It  is  one  of  those 
less  usual  how-to-do-things  books 
which  not  only  tell  the  other  fellow 
how,  but  go  ahead  and  show  him  how 
by  actually  doing  the  thing  before  his 
eyes,  as  it  were,  so  numerous  arc  the 
examples  and  so  luminous  the  illustra- 
tions. 

The  portion  devoted  to  photography 
will  be  the  most  helpful  to  many  read- 
ers. The  practical  directions  are  those 
of  an  experienced  camera-hunter.  The 
difficulties  are  not  minimized,  but  the 
reader  is  shown  what  difficulties  to  ex- 
pect and  given  some  very  helpful  sug- 
gestions  about   meeting  them. 

Those  who  do  not  intend  to  make  a 
definite  pursuit  of  bird-study  will  still 
find  much  of  interest  and  inspiration  in 
Mr.  Job's  book. 


"A  series  of  delightful  literary  pil- 
grimages" characterizes  the  "Excur- 
sions of  a  Book-Lover,"  by  Frederic 
Rowland  Marvin  (Sherman,  French 
and  Company,  Boston).  Charmingly 
intimate  and  interesting  in  their  man- 
ner of  expression,  these  reflections  of 
a  most  capable  and  comprehensive 
author  are  sure  to  inspire  enthusiasm. 


With,  tTu 

NEW  ENGLAND 
BOARDS  2  TRADE 


BOSTON— 1915 

Editor  New  England  Magazine 

The  committee  of  the  Boston — 1915 
movement  which  is  working  for  a  Safe 
and  Sane  Fourth  of  July  in  Boston  this 
year  already  has  issued  its  circular  giv- 
ing the  outline  of  the  plans  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Fourth. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Safe  and  Sane  Fourth  of  July  move- 
ment, which  is  composed  of  Timothy 
J.  Buckley,  Robert  E.  Burke,  Timothy 
A.  Butler,  Miss  Lotta  A.  Clark, 
Mitchell  Freiman,  Edward  E.  Moore, 
William  Orr  and  John  W.  De  Bruyn, 
has  sent  to  the  various  improvement 
organizations    of    the    city    and    many 
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other  societies  of  Boston,  a  circular  on 
the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 

In  this  they  ask  each  organization  to 
help,  and  if  possible  have  a  float  in  the 
parade.  These  floats,  it  is  wished, 
should  represent  some  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

The  passage  of  the  "less  noise"  bill 
by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  gives 
vitality  to  the  movement. 


BOSTON   CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE 

On  recommendation  of  the  transporta- 
tion committee,  a  protest  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce against  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  on  Tuesday 
last  by  Senator  Lodge.  The  amend- 
ment proposes  to  strike  out  from  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  the  words  "under  sub- 
stantially similar  circumstances  and 
conditions."  Section  4  at  present  reads 
as  follows : 

"Sect.  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the 
provisions  oft  this  act  to  charge  or  re- 
ceive any  greater  compensation  in  the 
aggregate  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers or  of  like  kind  of  property, 
under  substantially  similar  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  for  a  shorter 
than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  same 
line,  in  the  same  direction,  etc." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  transportation 
committee  the  amendment  would  work 
far  reaching  injury  to  New  England  in- 
terests in  that  it  would  do  away  with 
the  advantages  of  rail  rates  made  in 
competition  with  rates  by  water.  The 
resolutions  of  the  executive  committee 
are  printed  herewith. 

Protest  Against  Amendment 

Resolved :  That  the  proposition  to 
amend  the  fourth  section  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  law  by  eliminating  the 
words  "under  substantially  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions"  is  entirely 
subversive  of  the  present  method  of 
rate  making  in  a  large  part  of  this 
country  and  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
making  of  rates  to  a  mileage  basis. 

Whereas :  The  proposition  to  amend 


the  fourth  section  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law  by  eliminating  the 
words  "under  substantially  similar  cir-! 
cumstances  and  conditions"  is  entirely 
subversive  of  the  present  method  of 
rate  making  in  a  large  part  of  this 
country  and  will  tend  to  reduce  the  I 
making  of  rates  to  a  mileage  basis; 
therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  record  its  strenuous  op- 
position to  this  amendment  on  account 
of  the  far-reaching  effect  it  would  have 
in  upsetting  present  conditions  and  in 
injuring  New  England  interests. 


PILGRIM    PUBLICITY    ASSOCIATION 

In  no  respect  is  the  result  of  the  en- 
thusiastic work  of  the  Pilgrim  Pub- 
licity Association  more  apparent  than 
in  the  awakening  of  the  newspapers  of 
New  England  to  the  general  advantage 
of  strengthening  the  "booster  spirit"  in 
the  East. 

Throughout  the  last  twelve  months 
the  association  has  supplied  to  the  New 
England  press  a  great  deal  of  material 
of  news  value  as  well  as  of  educational 
worth  and  gradually  the  papers  have 
come  to  an  understanding  of  the  un- 
selfish methods  of  the  association  and 
to  work  hand  in  hand  with  it. 

The  character  of  the  results  accom- 
plished by  the  Pilgrim  board  of  di- 
rectors at  their  weekly  meetings,  and 
the  importance  of  the  addresses  deliv- 
ered at  the  monthly  banquets  of  the 
association,  have  carried  great  weight 
with  the  press  of  all  New  England. 

It  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  much 
has  already  been  accomplished  for  the 
good  of  the  community. 

The  Pilgrims  now  number  about  350. 
members,  mainly  advertisers,  advertis- 
ing managers,  publishers,  printers,  ad- 
vertisement writers  and  designers. 
Each  active  resident  member  hands  to 
the  treasurer  $15  at  the  beginning  of 
the  association  year.  This  money,  to- 
gether with  that  received  from  the  non- 
resident membership  dues,  $10  per 
year,  is  expended  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, the  only  restrictions  being  that 
the  results  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the 
objects  of  the  association. 
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A  Decade  of 

School  Administration  in  Boston 

By  DAVID  A.  ELLIS 
Chairma?i  of  the  Boston  School  Committee 


THE  great,  reform  of  the  decade 
in  Boston  school  administration 
was  the  substitution  on  January 
1, 1906,  of  a  school  committee  of  five  for 
one  of  twenty-four.  This  created  an  or- 
ganization of  great  potency  and  led  to 
numerous  important  reforms.  I  can 
hardly  hope  to  sketch  them  briefly, 
much  less-attempt  their  adequate  rela- 
tion, in  the  time  alloted  me.  I  will, 
with  your  permission,  do  what  I  can 
within  the  limit  set. 

The  new  committee  began  its  admin- 
istration by  the  abolition  of  sub-com- 
mittees, the  agencies  through  which 
the  old  board  had  largely,  transacted 
its  affairs.  This  not  only  resulted  in 
the  absolute  publicity  which  now  pre- 
vails, but  necessarily  required  enlarg- 
ing the  functions  of  the  school  officials 
and  strengthening  their  hands.  These 
officials,  therefore,  were  placed  upon 
tenure,  and  were  charged  to  a  large  de- 
gree with  the  duties  of  the  sub-commit- 
tees of  the  old  board. 

The  financial  department  of  the 
school  committee  was  completely  re- 
organized. A  board  of  apportionment 
was  created  to,  divide  properly  the  sums 
appropriated  for  supplies  and  inciden- 
tals, and  many  effective  and  systematic 
economies    were    introduced.     Coal    is 


bought  to-day  at  a  price  determined  by 
chemical  analysis  ;  light  and  gas  charges 
have  been  considerably  reduced ;  all 
purchases  are  made  upon  open  compe- 
tition, and  many  other  minor  econo- 
mies have  been  effected.  The  main 
function  of  one  official  now  is  to  buy 
upon  proper  requisitions.  The  main 
function  of  another  official  created  by 
the  new  school  committee  is  to  audit 
the  bills,  to  classify  the  expenditures, 
and  to  act  as  financial  adviser  of  the 
school  committee.  I  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  annual  reports  of  these  two 
officials.  The  report  of  the  business 
agent  shows  a  thorough  financial  diag- 
nosis of  the  system.  The  allotment 
with  precision  of  the  proper  amount 
for  expenditure  for  each  item  in  ad- 
vance is  now  under  careful  study  and 
will  soon  be  available.  The  school 
committee  has  not  only  handled  well 
the  existing  appropriations,  but  has 
also  secured  increased  appropriations 
for  the  public  schools. 

The  schoolhouse  custodian  was  vest- 
ed with  the  custody  of  schoolhouses 
and  with  the  supervision  of  the  janitor 
force.  The  appointment  of  janitors 
must  be  made  under  civil  service  laws. 
The  promotion  of  janitors  has  been  put 
by  the  new  school  committee  upon  a 
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strict  merit  basis.  The  compensation 
of  janitors  has  been  put  upon  an  auto- 
matic basis.  All  "pull"  has  been  abol- 
ished from  the  field  of  appointment, 
promotion  and  compensation  of  jan- 
itors. I  invite  your  attention  to  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  this  system. 

The  secretary  has  been  vested  with 
various  functions  of  former  sub-com- 
mittees. He  deals  with  all  applications 
for  the  use  of  school  premises  under 
fair  and  uniform  rules,  which  have 
stimulated  an  extended  use  of  school 
buildings  and  of  school  yards.  He  en- 
forces properly  and  uniformly  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  school  commit- 
tee, and  a  system  which  was  notably 
decentralized  has  been  brought  into 
close  and  harmonious  relations  under 
proper  and  uniform  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

The  whole  system  has  been  sym- 
metrically articulated.  The  superin- 
tendent's term  of  office  has  been  ex- 
tended from  two  years  to  six  years,  and 
his  powers  have  in  all  respects  been  im- 
mensely enlarged.  The  supervisors 
have  had  their  term  of  office  extended. 
Their  name  has  been  changed  to  as- 
sistant superintendent  and  their  pow- 
ers have  been  greatly  enlarged.  To  the 
superintendent  and  assistant  superin- 
tendent have  been  transferred  many 
functions  of  the  old  sub-committees. 
Under  the  old  regime  the  school  sys- 
tem was  administered  by  the  division 
committees.  To-day  it  is  administered 
by  the  superintendent  and  assistant  su- 
perintendents. The  powers  of  the  prin- 
cipals have  been  enlarged.  They  have 
been  vested  with  the  power  to  pass 
such  legislation,  not  inconsistent  with 
that  of  their  official  superiors,  as  they 
deem  wise.  The  power  of  the  aver- 
age teacher  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  she  to-day,  through  the  various 
councils  and  conferences,  exercises  far 
more  influence  of  a  proper  type  than 
ever  before.  The  result  has  been  a  sym- 
metrical articulation  of  the  school  sys- 
tem from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

The  new  school  committee  has  ac- 
complished much  toward  improving 
the  teaching  service.  It  has  raised  the 
standards  for  admission  to  the  Normal 


School,  from  which  most  of  our  teach- 
ers come.  It  has  made  more  efficient 
the  work  of  that  school.  A  model 
school  has  been  created  to  give  the 
Normal  school  pupils  practice.  A  su- 
pervisor of  practice  has  been  appointed 
to  make  this  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Normal  School  pupils  as  effective  as 
possible.  A  supervisor  of  substitutes 
has  been  appointed  to  observe  and  as- 
sist the  Normal  School  pupils  after 
graduation  and  during  the  period  of 
substitution.  An  elaborate  and  well- 
articulated  system  for  the  education, 
observation  and  assistance  of  Normal 
School  pupils  has  been  created.  Ap- 
pointment of  instructors  has  been 
placed  upon  a  civil-service  basis.  Com- 
parative merit  instead  of  pull  regulates 
the  matter.  Entrance  to  the  service 
has  therefore  been  carefully  safe- 
guarded. The  new  school  committee 
has  done  much  to  stimulate  efficiency 
in  the  service.  It  has  established  the 
promotional  examination  plan,  which 
makes  increase  in  salary  dependent 
upon  increase  in  efficiency,  and  not,  as 
in  the  past,  upon  the  mere  ability  to 
live  and  fill  a  place.  It  has  created  a 
system  of  sabbatical  years'  absences  on 
half-pay  for  the  purpose  of  rest  or 
travel  and  study.  It  has  arranged  with 
neighboring  colleges  for  courses  for  the 
assistance  of  the  teachers.  It  has  es- 
tablished teachers'  reference  libraries. 
It  has  established  a  pension  system  for 
the  retirement  of  superannuated  teach- 
ers upon  fair  pensions.  It  has  estab- 
lished a  maximum  age  for  admission 
to  the  service  as  teacher  of  40,  and  a 
maximum  age  of  continuance  in  the  ser- 
vice of  70.  The  new  school  committee 
has,  in  short,  endeavored  to  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  service,  to  better  the 
condition  and  to  stimulate  the  effi- 
ciency of  those  in  the  service,  and  to 
make  possible  the  decent  departure 
from  the  service  of  those  whose  effi- 
ciency has  waned. 

Great  and  important  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  has  been  materially  reduced. 
A  decade  ago  it  was  53 ;  to-day  it  is  44. 
The  course  of  study  has  been  reduced 
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from  nine  years  to  eight  years.  This 
has  involved  the  establishment  of  a 
new  course  of  study  and  the  division 
of  each  class  into  groups,  progressing 
at  different  rates  of  speed.  These  have 
proved  reforms  of  great  importance. 
Considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  moral  development  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
truant  officers'  force,  in  the  creation  of 
a  supervisor  of  licensed  minors,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  disciplinary 
classes,  and  in  the  creation  of  the  Ju- 
venile Court,  through  the  initiative  of 
the  school  committee,  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction.  The  health 
of  the  children  has  been  carefully  pro- 
moted. A  department  of  school  hygiene 
of  broad  scope  and  of  large  efficiency 
has  been  established.  Extensive  play- 
ground activities  have  been  under- 
taken. Systematic  school  athletics 
have  been  organized.  Advanced  courses 
in  physical  education  have  been  estab- 
lished. Nurses  have  been  appointed  to 
look  out  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
children  in  connection  with  the  school 
physicians.  Systematic  measuring  and 
weighing  of  the  school  children  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  their  growth  is  be- 
ing undertaken.  A  careful  study  has 
been  made  of  the  health  of  the  children 
attending  the  first  three  grades  of  the 
schools  by  a  committee  of  competent 
physicians,  and  their  recommendations 
are  being-  carried  into  effect.  A  com- 
mittee of  eminent  oculists  and  elec- 
tricians have  made  certain  suggestions 
with  reference  to  the  lighting-  effects 
in  the  schools,  and  the  children  are 
profiting  from  their  expert  knowledge. 
Open-air  rooms  have  been  established 
in  many  schools,  and  an  open-airschool 
has  been  established  in  Franklin  Park 
for  the  benefit  of  pupils  of  low  vitality. 
A  medical  inspector  of  special  classes 
has  been  appointed  to  examine  children 
whose  mentality  is  questioned.  Each 
child  in  one  large  division  of  the  city 
has  been  examined  to  see  whether  it  is 
a  diphtheria  carrier,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  perseverance  in  this  course  may 
go  a  long  way  toward  stamping  out 
that  disease.  Finally,  with  a  view  to 
emphasizing"  more  forcibly  in  the  minds 


of  teachers  and  pupils  the  value  of  good 
health,  a  health  day  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  public  schools.  The  school 
committee  has  done  much  to  promote 
the  vocational  training  of  children  in 
the  elementary  schools.  Experiments 
are  being  conducted  in  various  parts 
of  the  city  in  manual  training,  shop 
arithmetic,  working  drawing,  design, 
shop  work,  tool  and  metal  work,  textile 
work,  printing,  bookbinding,  shoe  re- 
pairing, furniture  making,  cabinet  mak- 
ing, metal  working,  sheet  metal  work- 
ing, silver  smithing,  hand  and  machine 
sewing,  cookery,  housekeeping  and  do- 
mestic science.  A  committee  on  voca- 
tional advice  has  been  established,  con- 
sisting of  people  within  and  without 
the  service,  to  assist  the  children  grad- 
uating from  the  elementary  schools  in 
shaping  their  future  careers.  While 
progress  has  been  made  in  all  these  ad- 
vanced directions,  the  school  commit- 
tee has  never  failed  to  emphasize  those 
fundamental  studies  which  constitute 
the  backbone  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

Great  and  important  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  secondary  schools. 
New  courses  of  study  have  been  estab- 
lished. Uniformity  of  instruction  and 
economy  have  been  promoted  by  the 
creation  of  heads  of  departments  and 
of  instructors,  and  the  better  classifica- 
tion of  the  teaching  force  which  has  re- 
sulted. Rules  have  been  formulated 
and  put  in  operation  to  eliminate  from 
high  schools  pupils  infirm  of  purpose, 
and  a  summer  high  school  has  been  es- 
tablished to  enable  those  who  are  defi- 
cient in  their  courses  to  save  a  year's 
attendance.  The  school  committee  has 
eliminated  from  the  high  school  many 
of  the  ill-attended  and  therefore  costly 
electives.  The  speaker  believes  that  no 
part  of  the  school  system  stands  in 
greater  need  of  reorganization  than  do 
the  high  schools.  Each  school  of  sec- 
ondary education  ought  to  be  abso- 
lutely definite  and  of  single  purpose  in 
its  aims.  It  ought  either  to  be  cultural, 
commercial  or  industrial,  long  term  or 
short  term,  and  when  the  high  schools 
have  attained  that  singleness  of  pur- 
pose greater  efficiency  at  less  expense 
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per  pupil  will  result.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction.  The 
High  School  of  Commerce  has  been 
established,  a  long-term  high  school,  to 
prepare  boys  for  commercial  life.  The 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts  has  been 
established,  a  long-term  high  school,  to 
prepare  girls  for  home-making  or  for 
feminine  occupations.  The  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  a  long-term  school, 
has  been  devoted  by  the  new  school 
committee  to  the  single  aim  of  prepar- 
ing its  pupils  for  industrial  efficiency. 
Purely  cultural  secondary  schools  we 
have  always  had.  Short-term  second- 
ary schools  have  also  been  established, 
i.  c,  the  trade  school  for  girls,  whose 
name  explains  its  purpose,  and  the 
school  of  bookbinding  and  printing, 
whose  aim  is  obvious.  The  school  com- 
mittee established  a  short-term  clerical 
high  school,  but  the  lack  of  funds  has 
resulted  in  its  temporary  suspension. 
The  ideal  of  democracy,  the  extension 
to  the  individual  of  the  best  opportu- 
nities, has  been  sensibly  promoted  in 
the  last  five  years  of  secondary  school 
administration. 

In  the  continuation  schools  the  same 
ideals  have  served  as  guides.  In  the 
evening  elementary  schools  proper,  in 
the  evening  elementary  schools  for 
non-English-speaking  people,  in  the 
evening  elementary  school  classes  in 
millinery,  sewing,  dressmaking  and 
cookery,  in  the  evening  high  schools 
proper,  in  the  evening  commercial  high 
schools,  in  the  evening  vocational  high 
schools,  in  the  evening  industrial 
schools  and  in  the  part-time  day  con- 
tinuation schools  for  the  wholesale 
leather  and  dry  goods  industries,  the 
new  school  committee  has  reorganized 
and  extended  its  system  of  continua- 
tion schools  into  a  well-rounded  and 
effective  whole. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  school 


committee  has  led,  in  brief,  to  many 
reforms  whose  effects  have  been  far- 
reaching.  The  mere  bald  recital  of 
them  has  formed  the  basis  of  this  paper. 
While  their  just  exposition  in  proper 
detail  and  in  true  relation  to  the  sys- 
tems of  the  past  and  the  present  and  to 
the  ideals  of  the  future  would  require 
many  times  the  space  and  time  allotted 
me,  yet  the  large  effects  of  the  work 
of  the  new  school  committee  may  be 
briefly  summarized.  The  whole  sys- 
tem has  been  entirely  removed  from 
the  field  of  politics.  The  most  helpful 
citizens  in  their  particular  lines  have 
been  drafted  for  service  as  advisory 
committees.  The  educational,  official 
and  financial  administration  of  the 
schools  has  been  made  moral  and  effi- 
cient. The  selection,  promotion  and 
retirement  of  teachers,  officers  and 
other  employes  of  the  school  committee 
have  been  placed  upon  the  most  liberal, 
progressive  and  meritorious  lines.  The 
welfare  of  the  pupils  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  health  and  morals  has 
been  materially  advanced.  The  educa- 
tional opportunities  afforded  to  pupils 
in  the  elementary  schools,  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  both  long  and  short 
terms,  in  the  evening  schools  of  vari- 
ous types,  and  in  the  other  continua- 
tion schools,  have  been  immensely  en- 
larged ;  and  in  all  branches — in  the  old 
studies  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
all  public  school  education,  in  the 
higher  cultural  subjects  and  in  those 
commercial  and  industrial  fields  which 
have  become  so  important  in  this  age — 
the  public  school  system  of  Boston  has 
not  only  kept  abreast  of  the  best  school 
systems  in  the  United  States,  but  has, 
in  some  respects,  set  the  standard  on 
this  continent.  The  new  school  com- 
mittee has,  in  short,  purified  and  vital- 
ized the  public  school  system  of  Bos- 
ton. 
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Laurenus  Clark  Seelye 

A    CRUSADER    IN    THE   CAUSE   EDUCATION 

By  ETHEL  SYFORD 


IT  is  the  dawning  of  a  day, — a  day 
which  is  a  signal  one  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  nearly  five  thousand 
college  women.  Chroniclers  have  already 
recorded  this  day  as  a  milestone  in  the 
progress  of  a  great  institution  and  of 
American  education.  To  the  mind  of 
him  who  has  not  been  an  actor  on  this 
particular  stage  this  chronicling  will 
mean  the  dry  array  of  certain  facts 
concerning  educational  growth  and  the 
association  of  the  life  of  one  man  with 
this  growth.  To  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  enactment  the  chron- 
icling is  but  an  index  to  various  and  in- 
timate recollections  which  will  ever  be 
vivid  and  vital  and  emblazoned  with 
the  influence  and  spirit  of  one  man. 

Chronicling,  of  itself,  is  a  vain  thing. 
History,  of  herself  and  for  herself,  is 
but  a  bloodless  figure  gazing  down  a 
chasm  piled  high  with  a  chaotic  mass 
of  dry  bones  and  gasping  facts.  It  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  past  and  the 
light  which  its  shadow  casts  upon  the 
present  and  future  which  make  the 
chronicling  of  things  of  consequence. 
Come  with  me — it  matters  not  whether 
as  actor  or  onlooker  on  its  stage — and 
let  us  reflect;  let  us  interpret  the  chron- 


icling. Let  us  turn  the  lock  in  the 
door  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  American 
education  and  mark  who  tread  there. 
Here  comes  one  who  was  and  is  world- 
famous  as  a  scientist;  out  of  the  array 
I  see  a  number  whose  research  and  re- 
sults along  certain  lines  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation entitle  them  to  badges  of 
honor.  There  are  those  who  wear  their 
official  gowns  well  and  with  refined 
dignity,  who  have  given  much  and  to 
whom  much  is  due,  but  who  have 
judged  falsely,  and  who  can  never  erase 
from  their  hands  the  bloodstain  of 
some  bleeding  individual  whom  they 
have  crushed  in  un-Christian  and  cruel- 
est  injustice.  There  are  several  who 
are  identified  with  education  in  the 
Middle  West  in  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
way.  Others  stand  forth  as  associated 
with  certain  movements  of  educational 
value,  and  still  others  by  virtue  of  a 
significant  individualism  and  its  utter- 
ance. 

But  listen.  I  hear  the  voice  of  an 
amen,  —  full-voiced,  definitely  full  of 
conviction,  yet  beseeching,  soulful,  a 
prayer  in  itself.  There  he  stands, — a 
tall,  lithe  figure,  head  erect,  with 
the  intrepid  resoluteness  of  "Forward, 
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march  !"  eyes  lit  with  a  far-seeing-  fire 
of  spirituality,  and  his  mouth  set  firm 
with  the  absolute  conviction  of  its 
practicability  for  the  fight  —  and  for 
any  fight ;  his  whole  countenance  aglow 
with  the  Hush  of  fearless  enthusiasm, 
now  lined  with  an  occasional  furrow 
of  unerring  sagacity  and  wisdom,  and 
now  lit  with  a  smile  that  is  sympathy 
and  human  kindness.  Whose  is  this 
strangely  wondrous  face?  It  is  a  face  full 
of  the  things  which  made  and  guided 
Smith  College.  You  ask  who  he  is,  and 
before  I  could  tell  you  a  host  over  five 
thousand  strongclamorto  cry  out,  ''Pres- 
ident Seelye" — Laurenus  Clark  Seelye, 
a  fearless  adventurer,  a  crusader  in  the 
name  of  God  and  of  education  for 
women — -"the  young  David,"  he  was 
called  during  his  pastorate  of  the 
North  Congregational  Church  in 
Springfield,  which  position  he  held  dur- 
ing a  part  of  his  young  manhood. 

In  1871  he  was  chosen  as  the  first 
president  of  Smith  College  by  a  com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  to  se- 
lect the  head  of  this  institution.  The 
equipment  consisted  of  one  building, — 
the  homestead  of  Judge  Dewey,  —  a 
fund  of  over  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  the  estate  of  Sophia  Smith, 
and  a  board  of  eleven  trustees  named 
by  Miss  Smith  in  her  will.  The  man 
who  wras  chosen  by  these  trustees  to 
become  president  was  at  that  time  Pro- 
fessor Seelye  of  Amherst  College.  His 
very  first  act  in  regard  to  the  sum- 
mons was  compatible  with  the  sagacity 
he  has  always  shown  in  regard  to  prac- 
tical problems.  He  declined  the  sum- 
mons. He  considered  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  proposed  college  inade- 
quate to  properly  carry  out  the  proper 
plans.  flowever,  he  reconsidered  his 
reply  and  agreed  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency on  the  condition  that  the  fund 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  interest  to 
make  it  sufficient  to  build  the  neces- 
sary buildings  before  they  actually 
opened  the  doors.  Accordingly,  the 
doors  of  Smith  College  did  not  open 
until  September  9,  1875.  Again  Presi- 
dent Seelye  was  far-seeing  and  insisted 
that  there  be  no  preparatory  depart- 
ment, and  that  the  intellectual  stand- 


ard should  be  on  a  par  with  men's  col- 
leges. The  same  keen  sense  of  values 
was  shown  in  the  manner  in  which 
music  and  art  were  considered.  Schools 
for  women  at  that  time  were  inclined 
to  either  ignore  these  branches,  as  in 
the  colleges  for  men,  or  to  devote  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  time  and  at- 
tention to  them,  and  to  ignore  Greek 
and  other  serious  mind  training.  Presi- 
dent Seelye  was  instrumental  in  plac- 
ing music  and  art  as  electives  of  equal 
rank  with  those  studies  with  which 
they  were  co-ordinated.  Furthermore, 
these  "arts"  could  only  be  taken  by 
those  who  were  qualified  for  advanced 
instruction  in  them  of  a  college  grade. 
When  you  reflect  that  even  to-day  Smith 
College  is  unique  among  women's  col- 
leges, and  one  of  the  few  of  all  Ameri- 
can colleges  to  maintain  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  examine  mental  attainment 
through  the  processes  of  tones  and 
scales ;  when  you  reflect  what  a  senti- 
mental and  superficial  accomplishment 
nine-tenths  of  the  music  in  America 
was  in  that  day ;  when  you  reflect  that 
this  man  advocated  the  requirement  of 
Greek  for  entrance  in  a  woman's  col- 
lege in  a  day  when  it  was  seriously 
doubtful  whether  persons  of  feminine 
gender  ought  to  be  or  were  capable  of 
being  educated  ;  when  you  reflect  that  in 
a  day  when  the  study  of  the  Bible 
was  a  sort  of  fearfully  wrought,  cut- 
glass  rosary  which  all  institutions  of 
learning  carried  around  with  them  in 
a  perfunctory  way,  this  man  advocated 
the  placing  of  biblical  literature  in  an 
honored  place  by  the  side  of  other  lit- 
erature, to  be  studied,  not  from  a  theo- 
logical, but  from  a  literary  point  of 
view ;  when  you  reflect  that  it  was  a 
time  when  he  who  was  unorthodox 
was  unsaved,  and  yet  this  man  was 
broad  enough  to  forego  installing  any 
service  which  was  denominating  in 
character ;  when  you  reflect  that  in  that 
day  he  advocated  and  urged  that  the 
students  go  forth  into  the  churches  of 
Northampton  and  identify  themselves 
in  the  places  of  worship  of  their  own 
faith,  whatever  that  might  be;  I  say 
again,  when  you  reflect  upon  all  these 
things  you  understand  why  he  was  "the 
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young  David,"  —  a  man  whose  keen 
sight  saw  a  vision.  He  dared  to  believe 
that  vision  practical.  He  was  an  ideal- 
ist whose  chief  characteristic  was  prac- 
tical sagacity  in  material  matters.  From 
the  standpoint  of  that  day  President 
Seelye  was  a  romanticist,  an  adven- 
turer, a  crusader  filled  with  the  faith 
of  feminine  possibilities, — even  a  rebel 
against  the  fetters  of  conservatism  in 
education's  creed.  All  people  of  that 
day  believed  in  femininity  as  the  only 
thing  to  be  tolerated  in  persons  of  fem- 
inine gender.  A  few  people  thought  it 
possible  that  this  species  had  brains  the 
training  of  which  might  be  profitable. 
Almost  any  humble  home  might  have 
entertained  at  table  the  American  edu- 
cators of  that  time  who  were  absolutely 
convinced  that  education,  in  serious 
doses,  could  be  safely  administered  to 
persons  of  feminine  gender  without  se- 
rious damage  to  their  femininity. 
President  Seelye  dared  to  stand  forth 
and  try  it.  He  drew  a  line  through  the 
sentimental  femininity  of  that  day, 
wrote  it  crescendo  and  the  "intelli- 
gent gentlewoman"  has  ever  been  and 
is  the  watchword  of  Smith  College.  It 
may  be  that  the  results  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  rise  of  democracy,  the  will 
of  Sophia  Smith  are  the  significant 
causes.  It  was  a  case  of  the  time  and 
the  opportunity,  but  these  might  easily 
have  but  created  a  monstrosity,  except 
for  the  captainship  of  the  right  man. 

In  President  Seelye's  address  at 
the  quarter-centennial  anniversary  of 
Smith  College  he  said:  "The  past  jus- 
tifies the  affirmation  that  here,  with  in- 
creasing wisdom,  trustees  and  teach- 
ers will  continue  to  seek  the  best  means 
to  realize  the  highest  ideal  of  a  wom- 
an's college.  Here  the  body  will  be 
cared  for  as  the  work  of  God  and  the 
helpmeet  of  the  Spirit.  Here  high 
scholarship  will  be  maintained  as  the 
pathway  to  clear  insight  and  sound 
judgment.  Here,  refined  manners  and 
good  morals  will  be  assiduously  fos- 
tered, that  the  gentlewoman  may  never 
be  lost  in  the  scholar,and  charactermay 
be  ever  held  superior  to  learning.  As 
expressing  still  my  supreme  wish  for 
the  future  of  the  college,  which  it  has 


been  my  privilege  to  serve,  and 
with  stronger  emphasis  in  view  of 
its  history,  I  would  repeat,  in  closing, 
the  same  words  which  1  uttered  at  the 
beginning  of  its  academic  work :  'To 
virtue,  knowledge,'  is  the  sentiment 
upon  our  college  seal.  May  the  time 
never  come  when  the  spirit  of  this  in- 
stitution shall  reverse  the  order  of 
these  words  and  make  knowledge  first 
and  virtue  secondary."  And  on  down 
through  the  years  he  has  steadily 
achieved  this.  He  has  guided  without 
reins.  No  college  is  freer  from  rules 
and  "red  tape,"  and  no  other  college 
has  more  consistently  maintained  in- 
dividual dignity  and  refinement,  and 
certainly  no  college  body  is  as  unani- 
mously and  lovingly  loyal.  A  member 
of  the  faculty  recently  said :  "There 
has  never  been  a  moment,  from  the  day 
he  began  with  twelve  girls,  to  the  pres- 
ent day  of  sixteen  hundred,  when  he 
has  dropped  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  handled  merely  the  mass." 
And  it  is  through  this  earnest  and  sym- 
pathetic treatment  of  the  individual 
that  he  has  handled  the  mass.  With 
what  simplicity,  tenderness  and  rever- 
ence his  words  in  chapel  and  vesper 
service  have  seemed  to  reach  forth  to 
each  one  the  fervent  assurance  that  the 
best  expression  of  her  self  in  womanly 
service  to  thosewhose  lives  she  touched 
should  be  her  effort,  her  duty,  her  joy. 
No  matter  how  small,  how  insignificant 
that  service  may  seem  to  the  giver,  it  is 
needed,  she  is  needed  in  God's  world. 
Firmly,  with  conviction  and  in  sym- 
pathy, has  he  placed  in  the  life  of  every 
one  of  the  five  thousand  who  have 
touched  his  life  the  assurance  of  the  in- 
tense practicability  of  womanly  lives  of 
Christian  charity  and  love  and  ser- 
vice, one  to  another.  If  I  were  obliged 
to  interpret  the  life  and  thirty-five 
years  of  untiring  work  of  President 
Seelye;  if  I  were  to  apostrophize  his 
achievement;  if  I  were  to  signalize  it  to 
the  present  or  to  the  future  as  an  ex- 
ample, I  would  do  so  in  these  words : 
The  ecstasy  of  Christian  service.  The 
best  and  most  that  a  woman  can  be  is 
no  more  than  she  ought  to  be.  We  de- 
serve no  coronet  for  whatever  of  ser- 
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President  Seelye  awaiting  alumna  procession  on  the  steps  oe  Seelye  hall 


vice  or  duty  we  accomplish.  The  fact 
that  we  accomplish  it  is  only  the  signal 
of  some  degree  of  potentiality,  and  that 
very  power  implies  duty.  At  one  time 
some  Smith  girls  had  done  a  certain 
thing  which  was  a  considerable  contri- 
bution of  service  to  society.  The  re- 
porter for  some  printed  sheet  or  other 
went  to  President  Seelye  for  informa- 
tion that  he  might  proclaim  the  facts. 
In  his  quiet  and  dignified  way,  Presi- 
dent Seelye  answered :  "Yes ;  they  have 
done  much;  and  they  have  received 
much;  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  any 
Christianity  to  boast  of." 

No  senior  at  Smith  College  has  ever 
worn  a  cap  and  gown.  There  are  no 
freshmen  and  no  sophomores.  The  girl 
who  is  just  entering  Smith  College  is 
made  to  feel  that  she  is  to  be  regarded 
in  as  respectful  and  as  serious  a  light  as 
is  her  senior  sister.  Rank,  degrees  and 
insignia,  class  numerals  and  other  pig- 
eon-holing devices  are  to  him  non-ex- 
istent. They  are  all  precious  lives, 
whom  he  expects  to  help  him  as  he 
has  ever  striven  to  help  them,  in  a  com- 
mon work.    Up   to   a   recent   time   he 


knew  the  name  of  every  one  who  had 
ever  been  a  Smith  girl.  The  increasing 
numbers  of  recent  years  have  pre- 
vented this,  but  even  now  he  will  say, 
"Who  is  this  girl?"  "Oh,  she  was  here 
— years  ago  she  belonged  to  the  class 

of ."    "Yes,  but  I  want  to  know 

her  name."  Every  girl  who  has  ever 
been  at  Smith  College  feels  that  Presi- 
dent Seelye  has  a  genuine  and  not  a  per- 
functory interest  in  seeing  her  become 
all  that  it  is  noble  and  worthy  that  a 
woman  should  be. 

Simplicity,  sincerity  and  unostenta- 
tion  characterize  the  happenings  in  this 
girls'  world  as  they  characterize  him. 
On  commencement  day  there  is  no 
blaring  of  trumpets,  no  processioning 
of  rank  and  office  paling  in  decrescendo 
into  comparative  insignificance.  No 
one  who  saw  him  leading  his  little 
grandchildren  as  he  walked  from  his 
house  to  the  steps  of  Seelye  Hall,  where 
he  was  to  stand  to  review  the  unending 
line  of  the  alumnae,  will  ever  forget 
it.  He  had  given  them,  each  and  all, 
the  most  of  himself,  and  they  came 
forth,    thousands    strong,    to    this    last 
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commencement  of  his  administration 
to  show  their  reverent  love  and  appre- 
ciation. I  hope  1  have  made  you  feel 
that  there  was  every  reason  for  this 
line  of  thirty-two  classes  singing  as  fer- 
vently as  they  did : 

Cheer,  cheer,  cheer  for  President  See- 
lye  ! 
Sing  as  you  never  sung  before  ; 
For  the  college  as  it  stands 
He  has  made  with  heart  and  hands, 
And  we  love  him,  yes,  we  love  him 
evermore  ! 

This  sight  and  the  beautiful  occa- 
sion of  the  next  afternoon,  at  which 
most  impressive  and  heartfelt  tribute 
was  paid  him  by  the  trustees,  faculty 
and  whole  body  of  alumnae,  and  at 
which  he  was  made  president  emeritus 
of  Smith  College,  were  events  unparal- 
led  in  the  annals  of  educational  leader- 
ship or  by  any  other  evidence  of  loy- 
alty. President  Seelye's  achievement 
is  a  unique  one  and  this  was  a  unique 
occasion.  These  exercises  were  char- 
acteristic of  him  and  of  the  manner  of 
his  administration, — a  quiet,  heartfelt 
but  dignified  and  restrained  emotion 
prevailed  throughout  this  whole  finale, 
for  he  has  ever  lifted  his  hand  against 
emotional  surging,  whatever  the  emer- 
gency. 

One  of  the  strongest  influences, — an 
incalculable  influence, — has  been  the 
morning  chapel  service  and  the  Sun- 
day evening  vesper  service,  and  the 
disappointment  has  always  been  keen 
when  the  services  were  conducted  by 
any  one  else.  He  stands  there  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  spirituality  which  he 
utters.  Others  say  in  substance  the  same 
things,  perhaps;  some  because  they  be- 
lieve in  them  ;  others  because  it  is  meet 
that  young  people  hear  these  things; 
but  few  of  the  apostles  of  Christian 
faith  say  them  with  face  so  aglow  with 
the  absolute  conviction  of  their  practi- 
cability. He  verily  believes  what  he 
said  in  his  baccalaureate  address  :  "In 
the  two  comprehensive  command- 
ments, thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and   with  all   thy  mind,  and 


with  all  thy  strength,  and  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neghbor  as  thyself,  Christ 
laid  the  only  sure  foundations  for  build- 
ing up  in  the  individual  and  in  society 
the  noblest  life.  Where  Christian  love 
is  dominant,  socialism  and  individual- 
ism cease  to  be,  as  they  frequently 
have  been,  rival  and  antagonistic 
forces." 

President  Seelye  has  been  as  closely 
identified  with  the  life  of  Northampton 
as  any  other  citizen.  In  March  the 
Northampton  Club  gave  a  dinner  in 
compliment  to  him  as  her  leading  citi- 
zen. Few  men  with  so  idealistic  a  vi- 
sion have  been  as  capable  executors  or 
financiers.  His  reply  to  the  tributes 
of  the  trustees,  faculty  and  alumnae  on 
that  memorable  day  was  full  of  his 
usual  humble  modesty  in  his  judgment 
of  his  relation  to  what  he  has  attained 
and  his  insistence  upon  the  crediting  of 
other  forces.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  any  man  ever  uttered  at  the 
completion  of  any  achievement  were 
his :  "I  am  unspeakably  indebted  to 
the  high  ideal  of  womanly  virtue,  intel- 
ligence and  character  which  I  have 
been  permitted  to  witness  from  earliest 
childhood  until  the  present  day  in  my 
home,  which  has  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  doubt  the  value  of  character 
and  refinement  and  an  intellect  which 
qualifies  a  woman  for  the  highest  vo- 
cations. 'Her  children  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed,  her  husband  also,  and  he 
praiseth  her.'  " 

He  is  the  king  of  over  five  thousand, 
because  he  never  was  their  monarch. 
His  spirituality  and  sagacity  inspired 
faith,  and  with  implicit  and  unfalter- 
ing confidence  they  have  ever  taken  him 
seriously.  At  times  of  crisis,  when 
others  were  filled  with  rampant  de- 
cree, he  has  lifted  his  hand  and  said: 
"It  is  not  for  us  to  judge."  He  achieved 
the  most  for  the  college  because  to  him 
it  was  never  a  tower  of  Babel, — a  mech- 
anism containing  a  mass,  but  a  fellow- 
ship for  Christ-like  service.  He  has 
been,  and  is,  and  may  he  ahvays  be,  the 
president-spirit  of  a  great  fight  and  a 
great  victory ;  but  he  is  more — a  cru- 
sader in  the  name  of  education  and  of 
Christian  service. 
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By  CHARLES  M.  ROCKWOOD 


OF  the  innumerable  follies  that 
exercise  the  human  mind,  none 
seem  more  gratuitous  than  that 
of  prophecy.  The  literature  of  things 
that  never  happened  is  enormous  and 
grows  apace.  As  Maeterlinck  observes, 
the  man  who  could  forecast  the  event 
by  the  tenth  of  a  second  could  break 
the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo. 

The  future  serves  us  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage as  the  abiding  place  of  those 
ideals  whose  presence  there  gives  tone 
and  uplift  to  the  work  of  to-day.  Port- 
land 1920 — Portland,  that  is,  one  hun- 
dred years  from  the  admission  of  the 
Pine  Tree  State  to  the  Union,  and  three 
hundred  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers, — is  a  live  theme,  not 
because  any  one  is  competent  to  fore- 
cast the  minutest  phase  of  the  least  or 
greatest  event,  but  because  there  are 
men  in  her  midst  who  are  working,  and 
working  together,  with  large  ideals  and 
earnest  purpose.  Portland  1920  is  a 
dream  city,  but  it  is  a  dream  that  exists 
in  the  minds  of  men  who  are  doers  and 
not  hearers  only  of  the  modern  word 
concerning  municipal  development. 


At  a  recent  dedication  of  an  addition 
to  the  city's  park  system  the  chairman 
of  the  exercises,  Hon.  Clarence  W. 
Peabody,  said : 

"A  new  era  is  opened  by  the  ex- 
tension of  Lincoln  Park  into  our  midst, 
and  the  erection  at  one  time  of  a  re- 
markable group  of  administration 
buildings  which  will  make  this  in  ar- 
chitectural grandeur  and  civic  impor- 
tance one  among  the  notable  squares  of 
America." 

The  buildings  referred  to  are  the 
new  City  Hall,  the  Cumberland  County 
Courthouse  and  the  Federal  Court- 
house. And  to  these  should  be  added 
the  tasteful  Masonic  Temple  and 
the  nearly  completed  Fidelity  build- 
ing, which,  although  a  commercial 
structure,  is  an  ornament  to  the  city, 
and  gives  evidence  of  civic  pride  as 
well  as  commercial  enterprise  in  the 
thoughts  of  its  builders.  Sentiment  is 
also  rapidly  crystallizing  in  regard  to 
the  needs  of  the  High  School,  and  a 
beautiful  new  High  School  building  in 
a    fitting   location    is    a    part   of   that 
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dream  city  which  we  have  called  Port- 
land 1920. 

In  addition  to  Lincoln  Park,  which 
is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  the  park  system  of 
Portland  includes  the  Eastern  and 
'Western  Promenades,  with  Fort  Allen 
Park  and  Deering  Oaks  Park.  The  two 
"Promenades"  are  broad  boulevards, 
with  a  wide  parking  space  on  one  side. 
They  are  located  on  the  cliff-like  edges 
of  the  two  hills  that  bound  the  city  at 
these  points  of  the  compass.  From 
both  extensive  and  beautiful  views  are 
obtained  of  the  harbor  and  its  islands, 
the  sea,  the  surrounding  country,  and, 
far  to  the  west,  the  White  Mountain 
range.  Fort  Allen  Park  runs  from 
Eastern  Promenade  to  the  water's 
edge,  preserving  an  ancient  landmark 
and  putting  the  observer  on  more  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  harbor  and  its 
shipping  than  the  broader  view  from 
the  more  elevated  parkway  above. 
Deering  Oaks  Park  is  a  beautifully 
wooded  park  of  more  extensive  acre- 
age. It  is  intersected  by  the  windings 
of  a  fine  waterway  and  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  people  of  Portland. 

Together,  these  reservations  form  a 
park  system  of  metropolitan  breadth, 
and  conceived  in  the  modern  spirit  of 
reserving  for  the  use-  of  the  whole 
people  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
location. 

In  the  interests  of  Portland  1920  the 
city  cannot  do  better  than  to  listen  with 


respectful  approval  to  the  further  plans 
of  those  who  have  made  so  successful  a 
beginning  and  given  already  so  large 
an  earnest  of  the  beauty  of  the  dream 
city  that  is  to  be. 

There  are  four,  or  possibly  five,  prin- 
cipal squares  caused  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  streets.  Monument  square  and 
Longfellow  square  are  adorned  with 
large  bronze  monuments,  one  of  the 
loved  poet,  the  other  a  tribute  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.  The  setting 
of  the  Longfellow  statue  at  the  inter- 
section of  elm-arched  residential  streets 
is  charming.  Portland  1920  has  noth- 
ing to  add,  but  much  to  preserve  and 
admire  in  the  present  arrangement. 
The  Soldiers'  Monument  is  of  unusual 
dignity  and  beauty.  The  City  of  Port- 
land is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  best  soldiers'  mon- 
uments in  the  country.  Situated  as  it 
is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  its  surroundings,  prac- 
tically speaking,  must  partake  of  the 
accidents  of  commercial  development. 
There  is  a  large  square  in  front  of  the 
Union  Station  and  another  facing  the 
Grand  Trunk  Station.  These  are  the 
two  railroad  entrances  to  the  city,  and 
they  are  adorned  by  substantial  and  ar- 
chitecturally attractive  depots.  Other- 
wise these  squares  are  left  quite 
to  themselves,  but  the  eyes  of  civic 
pride  are  on  them,  and  it  will  be  sur- 
prising if  the  dream  city  of  1920  does 
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Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 

When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town  ; 
But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet, 
And  the  trees  that  o'ershadow  each  well-known  street, 

As  they  balance  up  and  down, 

Are  singing  and  whispering  still. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 


not  see  them  adorned  with  trees  or 
other  embellishment. 

There  is  considerable  sentiment  in 
the  city  in  favor  of  erecting  a  statue  to 
Lincoln  in  the  park  bearing  his  name, 
and  this  may  matrialize  at  any  time. 

Among  the  new  buildings  that  will 


be  a  factor  in  the  city  of  1920  is  the 
home  of  the  Portland  Art  Society,  a 
picture  and  description  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Nsw  England  Magazine; 
for  May. 

The  churches  of  the  city  are  already 
well  housed,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
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Courtesy  of  the  Hugh  C.  Leighton  Co.,  Portland 

Eastern  Promenade 


anything  new  in  the  way  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture  will  develop  in  the 
next  few  years,  unless  among  the 
smaller  societies  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city. 

The  steamboat  landing  is  very  likely 
to  enjoy  extensive  improvement.  In- 
deed, it  is  understood  that  definite 
plans  are  entertained  by  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Company  with  this  end  in 
view. 

f  think  it  quite  safe  also  to  promise 
the  building  of  a  new  hotel  in  some 
such  favored  location  as  the  Eastern 
Promenade.  The  city  is  already  sup- 
plied with  a  number  of  houses  that 
leave  little  to  be  desired,  the  Falmouth, 
the  Lafayette,  the  Preble,  the  West 
End,  the  Congress  and  others;  but  the 
full  development  of  the  great  vacation, 
excursion  and  outing  business  which 
centers  at  Portland  calls  for  the  erec- 


tion of  still  greater  accommodations. 
Such  a  site  would  be  as  inspiring  as 
that  of  the  world-famous  Chateau 
Frontenac  at  Quebec,  and  the  flour- 
ishing of  that  pleasure  resort  in  a  great 
and  growing  city  like  the  metropolis 
of  Central  Canada  is  indicative  of  the 
possibilities  of  Portland  as  a  pleasure 
resort,  and  not  only  a  distributing  point 
for  the  great  playgrounds  of  Northern 
New  England.  This  latter  it  must,  of 
course,  always  be.  Its  location  in  that 
respect  is  strategic,  and  transportation 
companies  have  been  too  wise  to  neg- 
lect the  fact.  But  while  that  is  of  great 
importance  to  Portland,  it  is  not  any 
more  so  than  the  development  of  her 
own  local  possibilities  as  a  great,  popu- 
lar resort.  Nature  has  done  all  that 
could  be  asked.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  rarely  beautiful,  and  the  great 
Casco  Bay  Harbor,  with  its  three  hun- 
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dred  islands,  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
exquisite  scenes.  It  takes  rank  with 
the  few  most  ideally  beautiful  places 
that  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand. 

In  all  this  note  our  avoidance  of  the 
phrase,  "summer  business."  It  is  not 
exclusively  as  a  summer  resort  that 
Portland  should  be  known.  The  win- 
ter climate  of  the  Portland  district  is 
pure  and  invigorating-,  and  snow  and 
ice  are  among  the  jolliest  of  playfel- 
lows. A  very  good  beginning  has  al- 
ready been  made  in  the  way  of  winter 
outing  in  Maine,  and  the  idea  is  certain 
to  develop. 

Portland  1920,  then,  is  to  be,  among 
other  things,  one  of  the  great,  popular 
pleasure  resorts  of  the  continent.  The 
historic  and  literary  interests  in  which 
the  traditions  of  the  city  are  so  rich 
certainly  supply  an  added  attraction. 
The  Longfellow  house  draws  a  steady 


line  of  pilgrims,  and  there  are  foot- 
prints of  Hawthorne,  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  in  her  most  creative 
days,  and  others  in  the  first  rank  of 
American  letters.  The  near  proximity 
of  Bowdoin  College  makes  practically 
a  Portland  institution  of  that  great-lit- 
tle college  with  its  splendid  traditions. 

To  the  west  the  White  Mountains 
are  visible  on  clear  days,  and,  by  Port- 
land, is  one  of  the  natural  ways  of  ap- 
proach to  the  White  Mountain  district. 
Poland  Springs,  Sebago  Lake  and  the 
Rangeleys  are  within  easy  automobil- 
ing  distance.  Old  Orchard  Beach  and 
Casco  Bay  are  at  her  doors.  But  none 
of  these  can  belittle  the  charm  of  Port- 
land herself  to  the  tourist. 

But  it  would  not  be  within  the 
scheme  of  this  article  so  to  include  it 
for  any  soundness  of  argument  or 
ought-to-be-ness  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  Too  many  ought-to-be's  are  either 
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The  Grand  Trunk  railway  coae  pockets 


has-beens  or  never-will-be's.  We  call 
this  enlarged  outing-  and  tourist  busi- 
ness a  feature  of  Portland  1920,  because 
there  are  men  in  Portland  that  have 
organized  to  work  for  that  end,  and 
their  work  has  already  shown  itself  to 
be  of  the  result-producing  kind. 

The  advertising  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  the  center  of  this 
movement.  The  committee  has  the 
confidence  of  the  city  government, 
from  which  it  receives  occasional  ap- 
propriations, and  the  fund  is  increased 
by  voluntary  contributions  of  public- 
spirited  citizens. 

One  of  the  largest  topics  connected 


with  the  development  of  Portland  is 
that  of  the  harbor  and  its  shipping  fa- 
cilities. It  was  the  capacious  and  beau- 
tiful harbor  that  attracted  its  first  set- 
tlement, and  there  have  happened 
many  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  its 
history.  There,  in  1775,  appeared  the 
British  squadron  which  bombarded  and 
fired  the  city,  rendering  three  hundred 
families  homeless.  In  and  out  of  this 
harbor  during  the  Napoleonic  wars 
sailed  the  neutral  shipping  of  America, 
amassing  for  its  inhabitants  the  for- 
tunes reflected  in  its  gerat  colonial 
mansions.  There  occurred  the  historic 
battle  between  the  Boxer  and  the  En- 
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Surf  on  rocks  near  Portland 


terprise  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  on 
Portland  soil  sleep  the  two  brave  cap- 
tains side  by  side.  From  Portland  Har- 
bor, with  great  eclat,  sailed  the  late  la- 
mented Edward  VII.  of  England,  then 
in  his  youth.  In  Portland  Harbor  was 
built  the  pier  that  was  to  receive  the 
cargoes  and  the  passengers  from  the 
Great  Eastern,  that  most  daring  of 
maritime  adventures.  Into  Portland 
Harbor  sailed  the  stately  British  war- 
ship that  brought  to  his  home  soil  the 
remains  of  the  princely  philanthropist, 
Peabody,  with  honors  higher  than  ever 
before  or  since  paid  by  Britain  to  a  pri- 
vate  citizen.    And   in   this   harbor   oc- 


curred one  of  the  most  daring  and  im- 
pudent seizures  made  by  the  rebel  gun- 
boats, followed  by  quick  reprisal  and 
the  capture  of  the  offending  marauder. 

The  United  States  government,  real- 
izing the  strategic  position  of  this 
beautiful  roadstead,  has  made  it  one  of 
the  most  strongly  fortified  of  our  har- 
bors. The  lighthouse  at  its  entrance 
was  the  first  built  by  the  government 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  it  was  so 
well  built  that  there  has  never  been  a 
need  for  its  alteration. 

At  present  the  harbor  is  largely  used 
for  imports  of  coal  and  lumber,  and  for 
export  of  the  latter  commodity. 
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As  the  winter  harbor  of  the  Canadas 
and  a  terminal  point  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  system,  the  harbor  en- 
joys a  new  development  of  transatlan- 
tic business,  including  heavy  ship- 
ments of  grain  as  well  as  a  large  pas- 
senger traffic,  principally  Canadian- 
bound. 

There  is  no  safer  or  more  commo- 
dious harbor  to  be  found  on  our  coast. 
It  is  easy  of  entrance  and  a  half-day 
nearer  Liverpool  than  any  other  large 
harbor  in  the  United  States.  The  larger 
development    of    these    great    facilities 


and  steadily  increasing  traffic.  The 
large  and  commodious  ships  of  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Company  and  their 
busy  fleet  of  smaller  vessels  maintain 
daily  sailings  to  Boston,  as  well  as  to 
all  ports  of  call  between  Portland  and 
St.  John,  connecting  there  with  other 
Canadian  ports.  These  include  such 
important  points  as  Bath  and  Booth- 
bay,  Eastport,  Calais  and  Lubec.  The 
Maine  Steamship  Company  maintains 
tri-weekly  sailings  to  New  York  with 
large  and  able  vessels.  The  vessels 
engaged  in  local  ferrying  to  Casco  Bay 
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are  only  in  part  within  reach  of  the 
foresight  and  enterprise  of  the  city. 
To  a  far  larger  degree  it  is  dependent 
upon  national  commercial  and  political 
movements.  Closer  trade  relations  with 
Canada,  for  example,  will  mean  much 
for  the  development  of  Portland  ship- 
ping. It  is  impossible  to  forecast  these 
things. 

Something  more  definite  may  be 
said,  however,  concerning  the  coast- 
wise trade.  The  importance  of  Port- 
land as  a  North  Atlantic  transfer  point 
is  obvious,  and  results  in  a  very  large 


points  and  the  numerous  fishing  ves- 
sels and  coasters  that  call  en  route  or 
to  escape  the  stress  of  weather,  as  well 
as  not  infrequently  to  exchange  car- 
goes, all  contribute  to  the  busy,  moving 
panorama  of  the  harbor. 

Portland  1920  is  certain  to  show  a 
very  large  increase  in  industrial  ac- 
tivity. Two  very  considerable  factor- 
ies are  now  in  process  of  erection,  and 
others  will  be  continually  discovering 
the  many  advantages  of  the  location. 
But  the  principal  growth  will  be  that 
of   the   market   extension   and   internal 
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development  of  the  industries  now  lo- 
cated in  the  city — that  is,  in  so  far  as 
present  activity  is  an  indication  of  fu- 
ture accomplishment. 

The  industrial  life  of  the  city  to-day 
is  so  varied  as  to  preclude  the  assump- 
tion of  any  but  the  broadest  causes  for 
its  growth.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
largest  industries  are  a  natural  evolu- 
tion of  the  lumber  business,  of  which 
Portland  is  so  important  a  center.  The 
fish-packing  and  canning  industries  are 
also  the  result  of  the  availability  of  the 
raw  material.     But  there  are  scores  of 


may  be  outlined  under  five  heads: 
First,  a  great  manufacturers'  dinner 
was  given,  which  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  crystallization  of  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  toward  co-operative  ac- 
tivity. Second,  an  industrial  booklet 
was  prepared,  outlining  the  important 
facts  and  emphasizing  the  new  pro- 
gram. Third,  a  manufacturers'  exposi- 
tion, to  open  October  31,  was  deter- 
mined upon,  to  make  a  complete  ex- 
hibit of  Portland-made  goods.  This 
will  undoubtedly  attract  buyers  and  be 
of  great  educational  value.     The  scope 
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other  lines  of  manufacture  carried  on 
in  Portland  that  are  there  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  are  the  develop- 
ment of  local  enterprise  or  attracted 
to  the  city  by  its  shipping  facilities  and 
general  advantages. 

The  industrial  committee  of  the 
■Board  of  Trade  is  working  along  orig- 
inal lines  to  foster  a  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness  among  the  manufacturers, 
with  the  idea  that  co-operation  is  pos- 
sible among  the  most  diversified  indus- 
tries. The  program  of  the  industrial 
committee,    as   at   present   formulated, 


and  variety  of  this  exposition  will  occa- 
sion universal  surprise  and  admiration. 
Fourth,  it  has  been  arranged  that  pu- 
pils of  the  Portland  public  schools,  ac- 
companied by  their  teachers,  visit  the 
different  plants  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  industrial  life  of  their  own 
city.  The  good  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  this  very  simple  plan  is  in- 
calculable. A  spirit  of  patriotic  inter- 
est in  the  industrial  achievements  of 
their  own  city  will  be  aroused,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  place  a  limit  on  the  possible 
results    for    good.       Fifth,    systematic 
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presswork  is  arranged  to  give  wider 
publicity  by  all  for  each  and  each  for  all. 

This  is  a  program  to  arouse  enthusi- 
asm ;  it  is  so  direct,  sensible,  practical 
and  pointed.  It  is  in  itself  a  develop- 
ment and  an  expression  of  aroused  sen- 
timent that  indicates  the  trend  of 
things  too  clearly  to  be  ignored.  The 
idea  that  the  industrial  committee  of 
a  board  of  trade  can  get  men  together 
for  some  other  purpose  than  to  aid  in 
financing  "new  industries" — that  they 
can  get  together  to  help  one  another — 
is  one  upon  which  Portland  is  to  be 
congratulated.  The  days  of  wasteful 
isolation  are  giving  place  to  the  days 
of  economic  brotherhood,  and  that 
spells  increased  efficiency  at  decreased 
cost.  Industrial  Portland  1920  prom- 
ises to  be  an  object  lesson  in  the  tre- 
mendous advantages  of  that  type  of  co- 
operation which  does  not  stifle  indi- 
viduality, but  fosters  and  develops  it. 

It  should  not  be  understood  that 
Portland  does  not  welcome  new  indus- 
tries.    Pier  circle  of  manufacturers  is 


not  a  closed  one,  and  it  is  always  ready 
to  receive  and  welcome  the  newcomer. 
But  it  has  found  something  better  to 
do  than  simply  to  attempt  to  locate 
new  industries.  To  any  progressive 
manufacturer  this  plan  of  co-operation 
will  appeal  so  strongly  as  to  constitute 
in  itself  one  of  the  strongest  possible 
inducements  to  locate  in  Portland. 

Portland  to-day  has  six  national 
banks  and  five  trust  companies,  the  ag- 
gregate capital  of  which,  including  sur- 
plus, amounts  to  $6,356,000,  while  the 
deposits  total  over  $20,000,000.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  savings  banks  report 
deposits  of  $24,000,000,  which  is  a  very 
high  per  capita  rate,  the  population  of 
the  city  being  about  70,000.  The  trend 
of  the  times  for  the  past  decade  has 
been  so  markedly  toward  the  consoli- 
dation of  banking  capital  that  it  would 
be  strange  if  Portland  should  long  re- 
sist this  tendency.  There  are  a  number 
of  very  handsome  banking-  offices  in 
the  city,  and  the  completion  of  the  new 
Fidelity  building  will  add  to  the  num- 
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ber  one  of  the  finest  in  all  New  Eng- 
land. The  banking  interests  of  the  city 
may  be  depended  upon  to  hold  up  their 
very  important  end  in  any  movement 
for  the  betterment  of  Portland.  Their 
work  is  carried  on  less  conspicuously 
on  the  publicity  side  than  some  others, 
but  it  is  a  very  vital  factor  in  the  case, 
and  the  breadth  or  narrowness  of  any 
community's  business  life  is  a  very 
certain  reflection  of  the  methods  and 
ideas  that  prevail  in  its  banking  circles. 
Judging  by  this  standard,  the  develop- 
ment of  Portland  1920  will  find  ample 
support  in  the  banking  circles  of  the 
city. 


To  these  forces  should  be  added  an- 
other of  the  very  first  importance.  The 
railroads  centering  in  Portland  are 
mighty  elements  in  the  city's  prosper- 
ity. The  Boston  &  Maine,  the  Maine 
Central  and  Grand  Trunk  railways  are 
all  city  makers  of  the  first  order.  The 
public  service  rendered  in  modern  times 
by  a  railroad  corporation  under  the 
head  of  "advertising"  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  recognition  that  is  its  due. 
Obviously,  a  railroad's  prosperity  is 
dependent  upon  that  of  the  district  to 
which  it  furnishes  transportation,  and 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  coun- 
tryside   enter    very    largely    into    the 
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make-up  of  the  year's  campaign.  The 
arrangement  of  rates,  the  number  of 
trains,  efforts  after  special  business,  ex- 
cursions, through  connections,  as  well 
as  literature  of  all  kinds,  are  prepared 
with  the  development  idea  strongly  in 
mind.  Leaving  Portland  Thursday, 
June  o,  with  an  itinerary  that  included 
fifty-five  towns  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
the  Maine  Central  "better-farming  spe- 
cial" carried  an  exhibit  of  modern 
farming  methods  that  was  of  the  high- 
es1  scientific  and  economic  value.  The 
enterprise  was  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 


of  the  Maine  State  University.  It  was 
not  a  showy  exploitation  of  imitation 
philanthropy  intended  to  earn  a  little 
good-will  for  the  road ;  it  was  a  serious 
effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  farming 
methods  in  the  state.  This  is  looking 
very  broadly  at  the  obligations  of  a 
railroad  to  the  community.  Indeed,  it 
may  not  inappropriately  be  regarded  as 
a  governmental  function.  What  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  Maine  agricul- 
tural interests  means  to  the  metropolis 
of  the  state  is  too  obvious  to  require 
explanation.  It  may  be  succinctly  said 
that  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  is  do- 
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ing  a  constructive  work  for  the  terri- 
tory tributary  to  Portland  which  will 
add  very  materially  to  the  importance 
of  the  city  as  a  commercial  center. 

Under  the  head  of  harbor  improve- 
ment we  have  already  alluded  to  the 
work  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in 
providing-  facilities  for  shipping  grain, 
as  well  as  for  passenger  traffic  from 
European  ports.  From  their  clocks  the 
largest  steamships  may  arrive  and  de- 
part at  any  stage  of  the  tide.  The  two 
grain  elevators  built  by  the  road  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  country,  and 
the  exports  of  wheat  are  in  excess  of 
seven  million  bushels  annually.  Port- 
land is  one  of  the  most  important  ship- 
ping points  for  apples,  the  annual  ship- 
ments reaching  as  high  as  300,000  bar- 
rels. The  total  of  exports  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$28,000,000,  while  $6,200,000  worth  of 
imports  are  recorded  for  the  same  year. 
The  Grand  Trunk  road  connects  Port- 
land directly  with  the  vast  West,  and 
the   significance  of  the   fact   points   to 


those  larger  possibilities  that  inspire 
boundless  enthusiasm,  but  are  too 
large  and  complicated  for  the  estimates 
of  the  most  careful  foresight. 

But  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 
It  would  be  a  most  inexcusable  misrep- 
resentation of  the  metropolis  of  Maine 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  only 
forward-looking  of  her  people  was 
commercial.  Not  that  the  commercial 
is  necessarily  a  "lower"  activity.  In- 
deed, commercial  life  is  a  very  sensitive 
barometer  of  the  entire  mental  and 
moral  tone  of  a  community.  The  en- 
terprise and  healthfulness  revealed  in 
the  business  world  of  Portland,  to  the 
thoughtful  reader,  will  tell  much  of 
that  other  life  which  is  less  tangible 
and  far  more  difficult  to  describe. 

Among  the  churches  of  Portland 
there  is  an  earnest  spirit  of  united  ef- 
fort which  expresses  itself  in  a  church 
federation  that  is  a  live  force  for  good 
in  the  city.  This  organized  interde- 
nominational activity,  in  which  all  of 
the    Protestant    churches    of     the    city 
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share,  maintains  a  religious  census  of 
the  city,  so  conducted  as  to  materially 
assist  each  parish  to  reach  its  own. 
The  "parish"  of  a  modern  Protestant 
church  is  so  indefinite  an  entity  that 
anything  which  will  aid  the  individual 
church  to  locate  its  own  parish  is  doing- 
fundamental  church  work.  The  kind  of 
religious  activity  maintained  by  the 
different  churches  depends,  as  else- 
where, upon  their  location  and  environ- 
ment. In  the  more  prosperous  resi- 
dential districts  it  gathers  a  more  edu- 
cational, almost  pedagogical,  tone, 
while  in  other  sections  it  becomes  in- 
stitutional or  aggressively  evangelis- 
tic. Only  the  most  unreasoning  could 
maintain  that  the  earnest  idealism, 
the  perpetual  forward-looking  of  the 
churches,  their  prayers  and  their  labors 
of  love  and  charity  are  not  very  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  development  of 
Portland  1920.  Their  program  may  be 
less  definable  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  has  supplied  the  ideals  that  limit  and 
define  the  more  material  and  tangible 
activities.  The  dream  city  of  1920  has 
no  more  earnest  workers  for  its  fulfil- 
ment than  the  clergy  of  its  churches. 
We  have  already  indicated  that,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two  of 
the  outlying  districts,  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  church  building  operations 
will  be  conducted  in  the  city  during 
the  next  decade.  The  churches  are  al- 
ready well  housed  and  free  to  turn 
their  energies  to  the  ministrations  for 
which  they  exist. 

Outside  of  the  church  life  the  most 
direct  application  of  religious  idealism 
is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  Portland  1920  is  to  see 
very  decided  advances  over  present  ed- 
ucational methods  and  facilities.  A 
new  high  school,  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain, will  be  the  tangible  monument  of 
this  development.  Many  problems  of 
school  life  are  now  being  carefully  and 
earnestly    approached    by    the    leaders 


and  by  the  people  generally.  Such  a 
problem  is  the  true  place  of  athletics 
in  education,  and  the  proper  method  of 
handling  that  important  but  difficult 
and  easily  corrupted  phase  of  school 
life.  Another  question  of  gravest  mo- 
ment is  the  extent  to  which  industrial 
education  may  profitably  be  introduced 
into  the  public  schools.  Portland  is 
not  indulging  in  radical  experimenta- 
tion, but  it  is  ready  to  adopt  all  that  is 
of  proven  worth.  Bowdoin  College  is 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  educational 
ideals  of  the  city,  which  give  an  im- 
pression of  a  strong  literary  and  classi- 
cal leaning.  The  influence  of  classical 
ideals  is  apparent  in  many  ways,  as  is 
also  the  moral  force  of  her  Puritan  tra- 
ditions. Portland  erects  a  strong  bul- 
wark against  the  encroachments  of  ma- 
terialism, and  that  fact  is  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  in  any  serious  forward 
movement.  As  Portland  grows  it  will 
more  resemble  Boston  than  New  York. 
Indeed,  there  are  a  great  many  respects 
in  which  the  city  gives  the  visitor  the 
feeling  of  being  in  a  second  Boston. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  well-wisher 
of  New  England  not  to  look  with  the 
profound'est  interest  upon  the  trend  of 
life  in  this  old-young  city.  He  who  in- 
dulges in  the  forward  look  will  find 
much  to  arouse  enthusiasm,  much  to 
praise  in  the  progressive  and  far- 
sighted  activities  of  her  men  of  affairs. 
He  will  build  his  hopes  for  to-morrow 
upon  what  he  sees  being  done  to-day. 
Nevertheless,  with  increasing  earnest- 
ness and  continually  recurrent  empha- 
sis his  mind  will  be  drawn  back  to  the 
world-old  problems.  Portland  1920  will 
be  a  city  in  which  the  boys  of  to-day 
will  be  the  young  men,  the  young  men 
of  to-day  the  active  workers,  and  the 
workers  of  to-day  the  counsellors  and 
guides,  to  so  large  an  extent  will  she 
be  the  creation  of  the  moral  and  edu- 
cational forces  of  to-dav. 


How  Portland  Was  Saved  By  A  Girl 


By  PROFESSOR  INGRAHAM 


T 


HAT'S  a  portrait  of  my  grand- 
mother, Clara  Carver,  the  girl 
who  saved  Portland  from  an  In- 
dian attack,  you  know.  We  regard  it 
with  almost  sacred  memories,  as  our 
choicest  treasure." 

These  words  were  uttered  by  my 
hostess  in  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
wealthy  homes  in  the  Forest  City. 

It  was  an  oil  portrait  of  a  beautiful 
girl,  about  17  years  old,  in  Indian  gar- 
ments, which  displayed  her  tall,  lithe, 
well-developed  figure  to  advantage. 
She  stood  at  the  brink  of  a  weird,  fire- 
backened  chasm,  with  two  old-fash- 
ioned rifles  in  her  arms.  Her  large, 
bright,  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a 
party  of  Indian  warriors  who  were  as- 
cending the  burnt  slopes  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  Upon  her  clear-cut  features 
there  was  an  expression  of  determina- 
tion and  defiance. 

I  studied  this  portrait  with  great  in- 
terest, for  the  thrilling  story  of  Clara 
Carver,  is,  in  some  respects,  without 
parallel  in  the  early  history  of  New 
England. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
a  hunter  came  to  Falmouth,  as  Port- 
land was  then  called,  with  the  alarming 
intelligence  that  several  hundred  hos- 
tile Indians  were  within  a  few  days' 
march. 

The  little  settlement  by  the  sea  was 
ill  prepared  to  resist  an  Indian  attack. 
The  best  fighting  men  had  gone  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  exciting  and  important 
events  around  Boston. 

The  leading  men  of  Falmouth  assem- 
bled in  council.  One  of  their  first 
moves  was  to  get  more  definite  news 
ibout  the  Indian  army.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  dispatched  Zenas  Taylor  and 
Dbadiah  Brewster. 

These    men    were    old,    experienced 


scouts  and  hunters.  They  took  dried 
meat  enough  for  several  days,  so  as  to 
have  no  fires.  Their  instructions  were 
to  gather  all  the  information  they  could 
and  return  well  in  advance  of  the  In- 
dians. 

They  traveled  north  for  three  days 
without  observing  any  indications  of 
their  red  foe.  In  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  they  saw  a  faint  glow,  as 
from  a  distant  fire,  toward  the  north- 
west. As  silent  as  shadows,  the  scouts 
moved  through  the  pine  woods  until 
they  came  to  a  high,  steep  hill. 

They  climbed  the  hill.  From  the 
summit  the  scouts  looked  toward  the 
west  upon  the  evening  fires  of  a  large 
Indian  village.  They  were  astonished 
to  find  an  Indian  village  at  this  place, 
in  the  heart  of  the  great,  pathless  for- 
est, and  they  decided  to  remain  upon 
the  hill  until  morning. 

Zenas  Taylor  was  the  older  man  and 
more  experienced  in  woodcraft.  ^  This, 
with  his  strong  character,  made  him  the 
leader.    In  the  morning  he  said : 

"Now,  Brother  Brewster,  I'll  climb 
the  tallest  tree  upon  the  hill  and  gather 
all  the  information  I  can  about  the  In- 
dians. This  village  in  the  woods  puz- 
zles me.  I  hunted  here  late  last  fall, 
and  I'm  quite  sure  there  were  no  In- 
dians in  this  vicinity  at  that  time. 

"While  I'm  in  the  tree  you  might 
find  some  water  to  drink  with  our  dried 
deer  meat.  Be  very  careful  to  make  no 
noise  and  to  leave  no  tracks.  Do  not 
go  within  their  sight  for  a  moment. 
Their  trained  eyes  are  very  sharp,  and 
if  our  presence  is  detected  we  have  lit- 
tle chance  to  escape.  We're  altogether 
too  near  their  village  for  our  own  good. 

"As  soon  as  I  have  made  a  survey  of 
their  village  we'll  eat  a  hasty  breakfast 
and    hurry    back    to    the    settlement. 
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There's  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the  hunter  told  the  truth,  and  a  large 
force  of  Indians  is  about  to  attack  the 
place." 

The  hill,  Mt.  Metalluc,  which  the 
scouts  had  ascended,  is  about  ten  miles 
north  of  what  is  now  Weld.  It  was 
covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  large 
pine  trees,  some  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing. 

Taylor  climbed  the  highest  tree  upon 
the  hill,  and,  concealed  by  the  thick 
branches,  looked  down  upon  a  large  In- 
dian village  in  a  natural  clearing,  sev- 
eral acres  in  extent,  by  the  side  of  a 
river.  The  village  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  west  of  the  base  of  the  hill. 

The  old  scout  thought  this  was  a 
temporary  village,  from  which  the  In- 
dians were  planning  to  raid  the  neigh- 
boring settlements.  The  place  was  so 
wild  and  remote  that  their  chief  evi- 
dently though  he  might  store  plunder 
and  keep  captives  for  a  time  without 
detection.  There  were  squaws  about 
the  camp  doing  menial  work,  several 
dogs,  but  no  children,  so  far  as  Taylor 
saw. 

These  tactics  were  so  different  from 
the  usual  Indian  methods  that  the  acute 
Taylor  believed  that  this  was  the  band 
of  Black  Wolf,  the  "evil  genius  of  the 
border."  The  military  operations  of 
this  notorious  chief  so  closely  resem- 
bled those  of  white  men  as  to  lead  Bel- 
knapp,  Graham  and  other  early  histori- 
ans to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a 
white  man  in  disguise.  He  formed  a 
confederacy  of  five  powerful  tribes, 
armed  his  warriors  with  the  rifles  of 
their  slain  foe,  trained  them  in  the  use 
of  these  weapons,  and  became  the 
scourge  of  the  border  of  Northern  New 
England  and  New  York. 

If  this  was  the  army  of  the  famous, 
or,  rather,  infamous,  Black  Wolf,  Fal- 
mouth, with  many  other  settlements, 
was  indeed  in  grave  peril.  It  seemed 
as  though  they  could  only  be  saved  by 
the  miraculous  interposition  of  a  Higher 
Power. 

The  scout  counted  more  than  400 
warriors.  He  had  no  doubt  that  there 
were  many  more  whom  he  could  not 
see.    They  had  built  a  large  fire  beside 
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the  river,  and  were  apparently  holding 
a  council. 

The  experienced  scout  believed  they 
were  discussing  the  attack  upon  Fal- 
mouth. He  considered  the  matter  of 
such  supreme  importance  that  he  de- 
cided to  remain  a  short  time  longer  and 
gather  what  information  he  could  from 
the  conduct  and  gestures  of  the  Indi- 
ans. He  trusted  to  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  and  his  fleetness  of 
foot  to  reach  the  settlement  Well  in  ad- 
vance of  so  large  an  army. 

During  this  time  Brewster  had  been 
hunting  for  water.  He  found  none  upon  i\ 
the  hill.    Near  the  west  base  of  the  hill 
he  discovered  an  excellent  spring. 

Between  this  spring  and  the  Indian 
village  there  was  a  dense  growth  oi 
trees  and  bushes.  Brewster  approached 
this  spring  with  great  care,  so  as  to 
make  no  sound  and  leave  no  tracks. 

As  he  bent  over  the  spring  to  fill  his 
can  he  was  startled  by  a  movement  in 
the  bushes.  Before  he  could  move 
away,  two  squaws  with  vessels  forwatei 
stood  by  his  side,  in  front  of  the  spring 

The  squaws  were  even  more  sur 
prised  and  startled  than  the  white  man  ac 
Brewster  realized  that  his  safety  anc 
that  of  his  companion  depended  upoi 
the  silence  of  these  women.  As  h 
leaped  upon  them,  the  younger  sai( 
quietly : 

"I'm  a  white  captive;  attend  to  th 
other." 

The  strong  hand  of  Brewster  in 
stantly  clutched  the  throat  of  the  olde 
squaw  to  choke  back  any  sound.  Bu  1 
she  was  stronger  and  more  supple  tha 
he  anticipated.  By  a  quick  movemen 
she  twisted  her  lithe  body  out  of  hi; 
hands  and  ran  swiftly  toward  the  rivei 
sending  forth  the  loud  alarm  cries  c 
her  tribe.  Before  he  could  catch  he 
she  reached  the  high  bank  and  leape 
into  the  stream,  swimming  easily  an 
yelling  with  all  her  strength  to  th 
warriors  at  the  council  fire. 

This  unfortunate  affair  appeared  t 
seal  the  fate  of  the  scouts  and  of  tr. 
settlement.  Before  they  could  reac 
the  foot  of  the  hill  it  would  be  su 
rounded  by  the  great  Indian  arm 
There  was  no  hope  now  that  they  coujf  I 
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scape  and  get  back  to  warn  the  people 
f  Falmouth. 

From  his  position  at  the  top  of  the 
ee  Taylor  could  not  see  what  hap- 
ened  at  the  spring,  on  account  of  the 
ees.     But  he  heard  enough  to  under- 
and  it  quite  well.     He  saw  the  war- 
ors  run  into  the  forest,  and  knew  they 
ere    surrounding    the    hill.      He    de- 
ended  and  waited  at  the  foot  of  the 
ee  for  the  return  of  his  companion. 
Almost  dazed  by  the  unfortunate  epi- 
de,  Brewster  ascended  the  hill.     The 
[uaw  who  had  called  herself  a  white 
ptive  followed  him. 
When  they  arrived  Taylor  observed 
e  squaw  with    surprise    and    asked 
ijrewster  who  she  was    As  the  younger 
out  did  not  reply  the  girl  said : 
"I'm  a  white  captive.    Ten  years  ago, 
to  hen  I  was  seven,  the  Indians  burned 
ir  home,  killed  my  father,  mother  and 
sters    and    carried    me    away.      My 
j  other  Eli  was  at  Falmouth  and  es- 
vi  ped,  I  hope. 

t|  "The  Indians  have  treated  me  kindly, 
lg  their  way.  But  they  are  not  my 
ur  :ople.  Black  Wolf,  the  great  chief, 
an  ade  me  his  daughter.  But  when  we 
darted  on  this  war  he  told  me  that  I 
iotas  now  big  enough  to  become  his 
hi  uaw.  When  he  returns,  with  much 
ail  under  and  many  captives,  he  will 
ake  me  his  squaw,  with  great  feasts, 
thi  rtures  of  his  foes  and  rejoicings.  He 
lied  my  father,  my  mother  and  my 
in  sters  and  I  hate  him."  Her  last  sen- 
lde  tice  was  emphasized  by  a  passionate 
Bu  imp  of  her  moccasined  foot. 
:hai  "How  many  men  has  Black  Wolf 
len  it?"  asked  Taylor. 

hi  "Black  Wolf  is  the  chief  of  five 
iveiibes,"  replied  the  girl.  "Each  tribe 
isont  ioo  warriors  with  him.  Every 
he  irrior  carries  the  gun  of  a  dead  pale- 
apei  ce.  Black  Wolf  is  a  great  chief." 
am  "When  will  he  start  for  Falmouth?" 
tb  "When  the  sun  is  highest  to-day  he 
ill  start  with  all  his  warriors.  He 
:di|ill  move  swiftly  and  strike  hard.  He 
f  tb  11  leave  no  house  standing,  no  pale- 
reac  ;e  alive.  Black  Wolf,  the  great  chief, 
stit.s  sworn  it  by  the  Great  Spirit  be- 
irinjre  the  council  fire." 
colli  While  Taylor  was  considering  this 


almost  appalling  intelligence,  Brewster 
asked : 

"You  said  your  brother's. name  was 
Eli.  'Tis  not  a  common  name.  What 
is  the  family  name?" 

"His  name  is  Eli  C.  Carver;  mine  is 
Clara  Carver." 

"Your  brother  is  one  of  the  best 
3'oung  men  in  the  settlement  and  one 
of  my  dearest  friends,"  said  the  scout 
with  emotion.  "He  is  the  adopted  son 
of  his  uncle,  Consider  Carver,  the  rich- 
est man  in  Falmouth." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  my  dear  brother  is 
alive,"  said  the  girl  with  deep  emo- 
tion. "Won't  you  take  me  to  him? 
Won't  you  let  me  go  back  with  you?" 

"My  poor  child,"  said  the  scout, 
kindly,  "we  would  surely  take  you  back 
to  the  settlement  if  we  could.  But  we 
are  two  hunted  white  men  upon  a  hill, 
surrounded  by  500  Indian  warriors, 
armed  with  guns  and  led  by  the  great 
chief,  Black  Wolf.  Our  situation  is 
entirely  hopeless.  The  bullet  or  toma- 
hawk is  more  merciful  than  the  torture 
stake  and  we  will  fight  to  the  end. 

"But  the  Indians  will  not  harm  you, 
for  they  consider  you  to  be  one  of 
them.  Tell  them  we  made  you  a  cap- 
tive and  you  escaped.  The  time  may 
come  when  you  can  escape  from  them 
and  go  to  the  settlement.  Now,  my 
good  girl,  you  must  leave  us." 

Very  slowly  and  reluctantly  the  girl 
walked  away.  When  she  had  disap- 
peared, Taylor  said : 

"Poor  girl,  her  story  is  pitiful.  How 
I  wish  we  could  help  her.  But  our  sit- 
uation is  worse  than  hers. 

"Now,  Brother  Brewster,"  he  con- 
tinued in  a  more  brisk  tone,  "we  must- 
look  after  the  Indian  braves.  For  some 
time  a  small  party  of  young  warriors 
have  been  cautiously  ascending  the 
hill,  flitting  like  shadows  from  tree  to 
tree  or  from  bowlder  to  bowlder.  I 
think  they  have  been  sent  up  to  ascer- 
tain our  number  and  position.  If  they 
find  more  than  one  white  man  upon  the 
hill,  a  part  of  them  will  return  to  re- 
port to  the  chief,  and  the  rest  will  re- 
main to  see  if  we  change  our  position. 
This  is  no  real  attack.  That  will  come 
later,  from  a  different  direction. 
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"The  important  point  at  present  is  to 
convince  them  there  is  more  than  one 
white  man  here.  When  I  fire,  you  may 
follow  so  quickly  as  to  show  I  didn't 
reload." 

A  moment  later  an  Indian  exposed 
a  part  of  his  body  for  an  instant  and 
Taylor  fired.  The  report  of  Brewster's 
rifle  followed  quickly. 

As  the  experienced  scout  had  pre- 
dicted, this  ended  the  first  attack.  Pres- 
ently they  heard  loud  shouts,  as  of  com- 
mand, at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Taylor 
partially  understood  the  Indian  lan- 
guage and  he  said : 

"Some  chief,  I  think  it  is  Black  Wolf, 
shouted  to  other  chiefs  to  follow  him, 
with  their  warriors,  to  the  black  chasm. 
I  think  the  next  and  real  attack  will 
come  from  that  side.  You  may  remain 
here  to  watch  this  side  and  I'll  move  a 
few  yards  to  a  position  where  I  can 
watch  the  chasm.  We'll  continue  the 
struggle  as  long  as  we  can." 

The  old  scout  crawled  cautiously 
through  the  thick  undergrowth  to  a 
place  where  he  could  see  the  black 
chasm,  without  being  visible  to  a  foe 
upon  the  opposite  side. 

North  of  the  hill  which  the  scouts 
had  ascended  there  was  another  hill  of 
about  the  same  height.  These  hills 
were  separated  by  a  singular  chasm, 
several  hundred  feet  deep  and  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  feet  wide  at  the  top.  The 
almost  perpendicular  sides  of  this 
chasm  were  black,  as  though  burned 
by  a  great  fire. 

From  the  brink,  about  twenty  yards 
back,  the  top  was  a  bare,  somewhat  un- 
even ledge.  In  the  hollows  a  little  soil 
had  collected  and  sustained  a  few 
stunted  bushes,  none  of  which  were 
large  enough  to  conceal  a  man. 

Farther  back,  upon  each  side,  the 
soil  became  deeper  and  was  covered 
with  good-sized  trees  and  dense  under- 
growth. Among  the  trees  upon  the  op- 
posite side  there  was  something  so  sin- 
gular and  strange  that  Taylor  could 
not  understand  it. 

vScarcely  was  the  scout  settled  in  his 
new  position  when  about  fifty  Indians 
came  from  the  woods  upon  the  oppo- 
site hill.   About  an  equal  number  were 
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at  work  within  the  woods,  apparentlj 
cutting  small  trees  to  make  a  bridge 
across  the  chasm. 

An  athletic  young  Indian,  with  the 
head-dress  of  a  chief,  advanced  to  th<f:e 
brink  and  prepared  to  leap  across. 

"I  can  stop  him,  if  nothing  more,' 
muttered  Taylor,  grimly,  as  he  raise( 
his  rifle  and  took  careful  aim.  But  th< 
unreliable  flint  was  shattered  upon  th< 
steel  without  producing  the  spark  t«(j°: 
ignite  the  powder.  Taylor  felt  that  thp 
end  had  come.  Before  he  could  replac 
the  broken  flint  the  Indians  would  b 
upon  him  in  overwhelming  numbers. 

As  the  athletic  chief  poised  on  thP 
brink  there  was  a  report  of  a  rifle  anP 
he  went  down  into  the  black  chasm,    k 

Taylor  was  amazed.  What  friendlp 
hand  had  fired  this  timely  shot? 

The   report   of   the   rifle   seemed   W\ 
come   from   some   place   between   hii|iei 
and  the  brink.     But  there  was  no  on| e 
there  and  no  spot  where  a  man  coul 
be   concealed.     What   was    even   moi 
strange,    no    smoke   had    followed    || 
discharge. 

The  Indians  appeared  to  be  equal] 
puzzled.  They  were  looking  all  arour  '£ 
in  bewilderment.  A  large,  powerf 
chief  advanced  to  the  brink  and  look* 
down,  as  if  to  see  where  the  young  chi 
went. 

There  came  the  report  of  anoth 
rifle  and  the  powerful  chief  also  we: 
into  the  chasm. 

The  second  report  followed  the  fir 
so  quickly  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
least  two  friends  were  very  near.    B 
where  were  they? 

The  second  report,  like  the  first,  h 
com  from  between  the  scout  and  t 
brink,   and   had   been   followed   by 
smoke. 

The   experienced   scout   was  baffle  ' 
He  could  scarcely  believe  the  plain  e 
dence  of  his  senses. 

Who  were  these  mysterious  and  t<  ms 
rible  friends,  whose  forms  were  invi 
ble  to  his  keen  eyes,  whose  rifles  em  f: 
ted  no  smoke,  whose  bullets  were 
unerring  as  the  shafts  of  the  De? 
Angel  ? 

The  actions  of  the  Indians  convinc 
the  acute  Taylor  that  something 
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:curred  which   he  had  not  seen  and 

d  not  understand.  The  warriors  were 

ild    with    rage.       They    danced     and 

Japed   and   brandished   their  weapons 

:e  maniacs,  and  uttered  wild  yells  of 

jarful  menace. 

Presently   they   separated   into   sev- 

al  groups.     These  bands  seemed  to 

i  clamoring  against  one  another.   The 

Irgest  group  was  shouting  something 

■put  the  "Evil  Spirit,  the  fire  moun- 

ijjin,  the  sacred  place,  struck  down  by 

tjis  wrath." 

lit  flashed  into  the  keen  mind  of  the 

11  scout  that  the  hill  upon  which  the 

ijdian   stood   was   a  fire  mountain   or 

■itinct  volcano  (the  only  one  in  New 

iigland).     The  superstitious   Indians 

ilieved  this  weird  and  fire-blackened 

ll  was  the  abode  of  the  Evil  Spirit. 

I  was  surprising  that  even  the  great 

lief,  Black  Wolf,  could  have  induced 

i|e    superstitious    warriors    to    ascend 

Its  sacred  and  awful  hill. 

[Now  the  larger  part  of  them  were 

outing  in  terrified  tones  that  the  Evil 

irit  had   struck  down  the   chiefs   in 

>  wrath,  and  that  if  they  did  not  re- 

e  at  once  from  the  sacred  hill  a  still 

)re    dreadful    vengeance   of    the    of- 

ided  deity  would  burst  upon  them. 

The    quick-witted    Taylor   began    to 

t  a  new  flint  into  his  rifle  as  fast  as 

could.     He   believed   that   even   so 

tie    a    thing   as    another     rifle    shot 

mid  cause  the  wavering  Indians  to 

ire  from  the  fire  mountain.     Before 

;  rifle  was  ready,  something  occurred 

it  caused  the  scout  to  start  to   his 

:t  with  a  cry  of  amazement  and  ter- 

;• 

suddenly  from  the  heart  of  the  eter- 
l  hill  there  burst  forth  an  appalling 
ice  in  the  Indian  tongue,  distinct 
pve  all  other  sounds : 
'The  Evil  Spirit!  The  Evil  Spirit!" 
The  ignorant  and  superstitious  In- 
ins,  already  wrought  up  to  the  point 
expecting  such  a  climax,  retired  from 
i  place  with  awe,  and  never  set  foot 
on  the  sacred  fire  mountain  again. 

(i  The  old  scout  was  not  a  superstitious 
n,  and  he  certainly  did  not  believe 

nflthe  Evil  Spirit  of  the  Indians.     But 
s  awful  voice  came  so  unexpectedly 


from  the  heart  of  the  hill  that  it  startled 
him  for  a  moment. 

Upon  second  thought  he  believed  it 
was  the  work  of  the  mysterious  friends 
who  had  fired  the  timely  shots.  But 
he  could  not  understand  how  the  awful 
voice  was  produced  or  where  it  came 
from,  any  more  than  he  could  under- 
stand the  mysterious  rifle  shots. 

Taylor  did  not  move  for  some  time. 
He  expected  that  his  unknown  defend- 
ers would  appear  after  the  Indians  re- 
tired. But  they  came  not.  The  fire- 
blackened  chasm  was  as  silent  as 
though  it  had  become  the  abode  of  the 
dead. 

The  scout  understood  Indian  charac- 
ter too  well  to  think  for  a  moment  that 
they  would  give  up  their  efforts  to 
capture  the  white  men  upon  the  hill. 
Their  second  attack  had  failed  and 
they  had  retired  from  the  sacred  fire 
mountain.  But  this,  with  the  death  ot 
two  chiefs,  intensified  their  desire  to 
capture  and  torture  their  paleface  foes. 
They  would  not  come  again  over  the 
sacred  hill,  but  a  third  attack  would 
soon  be  made  in  some  other  direction. 

Taylor  rejoined  his  companion.  For 
a  long  time  the  two  scouts  discussed 
the  strange  events  at  the  chasm.  With- 
out doubt,  they  had  powerful  friends 
upon  the  hill.  Who  were  these  friends? 
How  came  they  upon  the  hill  in  the 
heart  of  the  virgin  forest,  many  miles 
from  any  white  settlement? 

Zenas  Taylor  and  Obadiah  Brewster 
were  Puritans,  devout  and  respected 
members  of  the  quaint  stone  church 
upon  the  hill  by  the  sea  at  Falmouth. 
In  their  extremity  they  sought  a  higher 
power.  Under  the  great,  green  trees 
they  knelt  in  prayer.  In  simple,  ear- 
nest faith  they  asked  the  Lord,  if  it 
was  His  will,  to  deliver  them  from  their 
enemies,  and  to  save  Falmouth  from 
those  who  would  go  forth  to  destroy  it. 
After  this  prayer  they  felt  comforted. 
They  believed  that  deliverance  would 
come. 

It  was  beginning  to  grow  dusk  under 
the  trees,  when  the  trained  ears  of  the 
scouts  caught  a  faint  rustle  in  the 
bushes.  Before  they  could  raise  their 
rifles,  Clara  Carver,  the  white  captive, 
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stood  before  them,  as  modest  and  quiet 
as  she  had  appeared  in  the  morning-. 

"Why  have  you  come  back,  my 
child?"  inquired  Taylor  in  a  kind  voice. 

"I  did  not  go  back,"  replied  the  girl 
quietly.  "I  went  to  the  chasm  to  fight 
the  Indians  and  keep  them  away  from 
you." 

Both  of  the  scouts  leaped  to  their 
feet  with  ejaculations  of  the  most  un- 
bounded amazement.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  that  this  girl,  this  child,  had 
wrought  those  marvelous  deeds  at  the 
chasm  that  defeated  a  hundred  war- 
riors and  entirely  baffled  the  compre- 
hension,of  the  white  men. 

"When  you  sent  me  away,"  said  the 
girl,  "I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go 
back  to  the  Indians,  but  to  stay  with 
my  own  people.  I  hid  in  the  bushes 
near  you. 

"When  you  shot  the  two  young  war- 
riors they  fell  quite  near  me.  1  crept 
up  to  their  bodies  and  took  their  guns, 
powder-horns  and  bullet-bags. 

"I  meant  to  give  the  guns  to  you, 
but  I  was  afraid  you  would  send  me 
away  again.  While  I  was  hesitating  I 
heard  Black  Wolf  shout  to  some  of  his 
chiefs  to  follow  him  to  the  chasm.  1 
thought  of  the  great  cave  and  made  up 
my  mind  to  fight  the  Indians  there. 

"Yes,  I'll  tell  you  about  the  cave. 
When  we  first  came  here,  Black  Wolf 
examined  the  two  hills.  He  took  me 
with  him,  as  he  usually  did. 

"We  went  all  over  the  fire  mountain. 
He  showed  me  the  great  hole  in  the 
top,  which  he  told  me  was  once  full  of 
fire.  It  is  now  full  of  water  and  the 
sides  look  as  though  they  were  stained 
with  blood.     Nothing  can  live  in  it. 

"Black  Wolf  said  the  Indians  be- 
lieved this  place  was  the  home  of  the 
Evil  Spirit.  When  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  afraid  of  the  Evil  Spirit  he 
laughed  and  said  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  Evil  Spirit.  It  was  a  lie 
which  the  medicine  men  told  so  they 
could  control  the  warriors. 

"Black  Wolf  was  not  like  other  In- 
dians. He  told  me  that  he  was  once  a 
white  man. 

"Yesterday  I  felt  a  strange  desire  to 
visit   the   fire   mountain   alone.      As   I 


stood  at  the  brink  of  the  chasm  I  saw 
a  small  animal  run  a  little  way  down 
the  opposite  bank,  enter  some  bushes 
and  disappear  into  the  rock. 

"I  leaped  the  chasm,  followed  the 
animal  and  found  a  small  opening  in 
the  rock,  hidden  by  the  bushes.  The 
opening  was  round,  about  two  feet  ii 
diameter. 

"I  crawled  through  and  dropped 
about  three  feet  into  a  large  cave  which 
runs  clear  through  the  hill,  with  a 
smaller  opening  at  the  other  end. 

"As  I  was  climbing  out  I  slipped  anc 
hurt  me.  I  uttered  an  exclamation  anc 
my  voice  sounded  so  loud  and  hoarse 
that  it  scared  me.  There  is  something 
about  the  shape  of  the  rocks  whicf 
makes  your  voice  sound  dreadful. 

"I  ran  to  this  cave  with  my  guns 
The  entrance  is  about  fifteen  feet  be 
low  the  brink  and  I  had  to  take  th< 
guns  down  one  at  a  time.  But  I  ha( 
everything  ready  in  the  cave  before  th<  &} 
Indians  got  there. 

"When  Red  Serpent,  the  only  son  o 
Black  Wolf,  tried  to  jump  over  th 
chasm  I  shot  him  with  one  of  the  guns 
There  is  a  draft  through  the  cave  am 
it  drew  the  smoke  inside. 

"Then  Black  Wolf  came  to  the  brin 
to  see  who  had  killed  his  son.  Blac 
Wolf  was  a  great  chief ;  he  was  so  cun 
ning  that  no  one  could  deceive  him. 

"He  alone  detected  the  entrance  t 
the  cave.    His  awful  eyes  were  lookin 
at  my  face.     He  was  going  to  speak, 
pulled  the  trigger  of  my  second  gun. 

"Black  Wolf,  the  powerful  chief  ( 
five  great  tribes,  threw  up  his  arm 
and  with  my  Indian  name,  Whit 
Fawn,  upon  his  lips,  went  down  int 
his  place. 

"He  killed  my  father,  my  mother  an 
my  sisters.      He  will  lead  his  fearfi  & 
band  to  deeds  of  blood  no  more." 

For  a  moment  all  the  bitter  sorrov 
of  the  poor  girl's  blighted  life  rose  1 
the  surface.  By  a  strong  effort  she  su] 
pressed  her  emotion  and  continued  h 
story  as  quietly  as  at  first : 

"The  death  of  Black  Wolf  made  tl 
Indians  very  mad  at  first.  Then  tl 
tribes  separated.  The  medicine  m< 
began  to  proclaim  that  the  Evil  Spit 
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bad  struck  down  the  great  chief  with 
the  lightning  of  his  wrath  because  he 
profaned  the  sacred  fire  mountain,  and 
he  would  also  destroy  the  warriors  un- 
less they  departed  from  the  holy  place. 
The  Indians  were  becoming  badly 
frightened. 

"I  was  reloading  the  guns  when  a 
strange  feeling  came  over  me.  I  felt 
that  my  time  to  act  had  come.  Putting 
Imy  hands  upon  the  stone  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  cave,  I  gathered  all  my 
[strength  for  a  great  effort. 

'Then  I  screamed  the  awful  name  of 
[the  Evil  Spirit  at  them  with  all  my 
Tiight.  I  screamed  for  my  freedom;  I 
screamed  for  your  safety;  I  screamed 
for  the  safety  of  Falmouth,  where  my 
brother  is.  The  Indians  thought  the 
Evil  Spirit  was  coming  and  fled  from 
the  holy  fire  mountain." 

The  Puritans  believed  in  the  inter- 
position of  Divine  Power  in  human 
affairs  of  men.  They  regarded  the  girl 
with  reverence,  as  the  agent  of  a  higher 
power. 

"Verily,  my  child,"  said  Taylor,  "the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  descended  upon  you, 
as  it  did  upon  the  holy  women  of  Bible 
times,  for  your  voice  did  not  sound  hu- 
man. I  have  not  dared  to  tell  Brother 
Brewster  how  strangely  it  affected 
hie." 

"The  cave  made  my  voice  sound  un- 
natural," said  Clara  Carver,  simply. 

After  a  short  silence  Taylor  inquired; 
|  Do  you  know  of  any  way  we  can  es- 
cape, my  child?" 

"Oh,  yes;  I've  been  looking  about 
and  have  planned  it  all.  Our  escape 
will  be  very  easy  and  sure." 

The  scouts  started  with  amazement 
If  or  the  second  time.    Escape  certainly 

i  [did  not  appear  easy  and  sure  to  them. 

jplara  Carver  continued : 

"The   warriors   are   around   the   hill. 

Jbnly   squaws   are   in   the   village,   and 

j|they   will    retire   to   sleep    when    it    is 

■dark. 

1    "The  path  from  the  spring  to  the  vil- 
age  is  watched  at  different  points  by 


three  young  warriors.    No  living  thing 

ould  pass  their  sharp  eyes.     One  yell 

[from  their  lips  would  bring  a  hundred 

mighty  warriors.    But  the  daughter  of 


the  great  chief  can  remove  them  from 
our  path  without  a  sound. 

"We  will  escape  through  the  Indian 
village." 

"  'Tis  our  best  plan,"  said  the  experi- 
enced Taylor.  "But  the  squaws  will 
hear  our  steps  as  we  go  through  the 
village,  the  dogs  will  bark  and  an  alarm 
will  be  sounded  for  the  warriors." 

"You  forget  that  I  am  the  daughter 
of  the  great  chief  and  was  to  become 
his  squaw.  I  am  the  queen  over  the 
squaws.  They  obey  me.  The  dogs 
know  my  voice." 

For  the  moment  Taylor  had  over- 
looked this  important  point.  He  re- 
moved his  hat  with  a  reverential  ges- 
ture and  said: 

"Brother  Brewster,  does  not  our 
Holy  Book  tell  us  that  a  child  shall 
lead  them?  Verily,  I  do  believe  that 
this  child  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the 
Lord  for  our  deliverance.  Like  the 
three  holy  men  of  old,  we  shall  go 
forth  from  this  awful  place  without 
even  the  smell  of  fire  upon  our  gar- 
ments. Brother  Brewster,  let  us  offer 
up  thanks  unto  His  name." 

The  Puritans  knelt  in  a  simple,  ear- 
nest prayer  of  thanksgiving.  When  they 
arose,  Taylor  said: 

"Now,  my  child,  you  may  lead  us; 
we  will  follow  and  obey,  without  ques- 
tion or  hesitation." 

With  feet  which  were  shod  with  si- 
lence they  descended  the  hill  to  the 
spring. 

"Wait  here  while  I  clear  the  path  to 
the  village,"  said  Clara  Carver. 

In  a  few  moments  they  again  heard 
her  voice,  although  her  steps  had  not 
been  audible  and  it  was  now  very 
dark. 

"Come  on ;  what  we  do  must  be  done 
quickly,"  said  the  girl. 

As  silent  and  almost  as  swift  as  cloud 
shadows  they  moved  toward  the  In- 
dian village.  As  they  approached,  sev- 
eral dogs  barked  and  the  squaws 
peered  from  the  wigwams. 

At  the  command  of  the  girl  the  men 
halted  in  the  darkness,  and  she  glided 
swiftly  forward  and  spoke  to  the 
squaws.  They  recognized  their  queen 
and  went  back  to  bed  with  grunts  of 
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satisfaction.  The  dogs  became  still  at 
her  command. 

They  passed  through  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  village  without  interference.  As 
they  left  it  behind,  Clara  Carver,  with- 
out slackening  her  swift  pace,  related 
how  she  had  cleared  the  path : 

"I  told  the  young  warriors  that  I  had 
found  a  secret  path  to  the  hiding  place 
of  the  palefaces.  There  were  five  of 
them,  three  asleep.  If  they  would  get 
some  companions,  while  I  watched  the 
path  in  their  place,  I  would  lead  them. 
They  might  capture  the  white  foe  after 
great  warriors  had  failed.  The  thought 
of  such  a  prize,  which  might  make  them 
chiefs,  almost  drove  them  wild.  They 
have  gone  to  get  companions.  When 
they  return  we  must  not  be  here." 

When  they  were  about  two  miles 
from  the  Indian  village  the  girl  turned 
to  Taylor  and  said  : 

"Now,  you  must  lead  us  by  the 
shortest  or  quickest  path  to  Falmouth. 
Remember  that  each  step  we  take  to- 
night is  one  step  farther  from  the  tor- 
ture stake.  With  the  first  light  of 
morning  500  mad  Indians  will  be  upon 
our  trail. 

"If  we  escape,  Falmouth  will  escape 
also.  For  if  we  get  there  first  the  In- 
dians will  not  attack  the  settlement, 
now  their  great  war  chief  is  dead." 

Presently  the  moon  rose  and  lighted 
them  upon  their  way.  They  traveled 
all  night  without  rest. 

Before  noon  of  the  second  day  they 
arrived  at  Falmouth. 


As  Clara  Carver  had  predicted,  the 
Indians  did  not  attack  the  place.  The 
warriors  were  disheartened  by  the  loss 
of  Black  Wolf,  divided  into  tribes 
which  could  not  agree  upon  any  plan, 
and  informed  by  their  scouts  that  the 
swiftest  riders  of  the  Falmouth  settle- 
ment were  gathering  good  men  from 
other  settlements,  they  turned  back 
and  later  joined  the  larger  band,  which, 
under  the  British  General  Burgoyne, 
descended  upon  Northwestern  New 
England  and  New  York. 

When  the  people  of  Falmouth  heard 
the  report  of  their  trusted  scouts  they 
were  convinced  that  the  settlement  had 
been  saved  by  the  coolness,  courage 
and  craft  of  Clara  Carver. 

Indeed,  the  fight  between  the  border 
heroine  and  the  warriors  at  the  black 
chasm  was  one  of  the  most  important 
Indian  battles,  in  its  results,  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  England.  For  the  death 
of  Black  Wolf,  the  evil  genius  of  the 
border,  was  the  end  of  the  Indian  raids 
and  massacres  in  that  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Idolized  by  the  people  of  Falmouth, 
reunited  to  her  dear  brother,  the 
adopted  daughter  and  heiress  of  her 
uncle,  Consider  Carver,  the  remainder 
of  Clara  Carver's  life  was  full  of  fe- 
licity. 

About  ten  years  later  Falmouth  and 
Casco  Neck  were  incorporated  into 
Portland.  The  good  people  of  Maine's 
chief  city  still  have  a  warm  place  in 
their  hearts  for  the  memory  of  Clara 
Carver. 


NOTE;  A  short  time  ago  the  writer  visited  the  spot  which  Clara  Carver  has 
made  so  famous  in  song  and  story.  The  cave  and  extinct  volcano  are  still  exactly 
as  she  described  them.  There  is  even  the  bunch  of  bushes  which  conceals  the  enirance 
to  the  cave.  It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  weird  spots  in  New  England  and 
worthy  of  a  more  detailed  desc7'iption. 
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IT  is  a  long  time  ago  since  I  was  a 
boy,  and  I  am  proud  of  it,  for  in 
some  things  I  am  just  as  much  of 
a  boy  as  I  was  in  the  days  when,  with 
my  old  single-barrel,  muzzle-loading 
gun,  I  used  to  bring  down  the  grey 
squirrels  in  the  hickory  and  chestnut 
woods  up  in  New  England.  That's 
almost  forty-five  years  ago,  and  lots  of 
things  have  changed  since  then.  Still, 
things  that  I  did,  things  that  I  had  and 
things  that  I  saw  seem  to  me  to  be  just 
as  fresh  in  my  memory  to-day  as  they 
were  a  week  or  so  after  they  came  to 
pass.  There  is 
nothing  strange 
about  this,  for  it 
often  so  happens 
with  people  who 
have  been  a  good 
deal  in  the  woods 
and  fields  all  their 
lives,  and  have 
hunted  and  col- 
lected specimens  a 
whole  lot,  and 
have  been  what 
they  call  nowa- 
days real  nature 
lovers. 

As  long  ago  as  I  can  remember,  my 
whole  bent,  every  bit  of  me,  was  a  nat- 
uralist, and  I  was  so  fortunate  in  my 
early  home  as  to  have  a  big  room  all  to 
myself,  with  comfortable  closets  to  put 
my  things  in  and  a  convenient  table 
to  do  all  my  work  at.  All  kinds  of 
woods,  ponds,  the  river  and  the  salt 
water  were  near  at  hand,  and  you  can 
just  guess  what  my  room  looked  like. 
In  those  boyhood  days  I  had  all  sorts 
of  pets,  even  including  a  tame  eagle 
and  a  monkey;  lots  of  my  time  was 


Fig.  i.    The  American  Locust 


spent  in  collecting,  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  specimens  of  every  description,  as 
birds'  eggs  and  nests,  snakes  and  tur- 
tles, plants  and  all  the  rest,  and  these 
were  studied  and  gone  over  with  such 
books  on  the  subjects  as  I  had  in  my 
boy  library.     At  fifteen  I  could  draw 
and  paint  birds  and  other  living  things 
pretty  well,  and  to  this  day  I  have  kept 
a  lot  of  those  early  efforts  in  an  old 
portfolio.    As  for  making  stuffed  skins 
of    birds    and    animals  —  that    I    had 
learned  when  very  young,  for  I  remem- 
ber when  I  attended  the  public  school 
my  co  1 1 e  c  t  i  o  n 
numbered    over 
300  bird  skins,  all 
named,  labeled 
and   kept   in   neat 
cedar   trays    in    a 
chest.      Lots   of 
things    I    did, 
though,   and   the 
way  that  I  did 
them  would  be 
considered    awful- 
ly  old-fashioned 
now,   and   some 
other  time  I  hope 
to  tell  you  all  about 
that.  We  must  come  down  now  to  what 
I    started    to    tell    you    in    this    story, 
and  that  will  take  quite  a  little  while. 
You  must  know  that  in  those  long-ago 
days  no  boy,  or  even  no  person  outside 
of  a  regular  photographer,  ever  thought 
of  having  such  a  thing  as  a  camera  or 
of   taking   photographs.      The   regular- 
photographers  did  all  that  sort  of  thing 
and  they  made  a  tremendous  mystery 
of  it.    It  was  no  kind  of  use  then  to  ask 
a  photographer  how  he  did  this  or  that, 
for  he  simply  would  not  tell  you,  and 
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perhaps  laugh  at  you  for  having  asked 
him. 

Fortunate  it  is  for  boys  and  girls  of 
these  days  that  so  many  of  them  can- 
not only  own  their  own  camera,  but 
most  painstaking,  smart  boys  or  girls 
can  easily  learn  how  to  take  pretty 
good  pictures  with  one  of  them.  Then 
we  find  another  great  change  that  has 
taken  place  since  I  was  a  boy,  for  since 
those  long-ago  days  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  present  time,  if  they  chance  to 


Fig.  2.    The  American  Sii,k-Worm  Moth 

have  any  love  for  nature  study  (and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  many  of  them 
have),  there  are  all  sorts  of  ways  by 
means  of  which  that  desire  is  encour- 
aged. We  find  this  in  all  the  nature 
classes  in  the  public  schools,  in  special 
institutions  for  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Ar- 
cadia, at  Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  and  the 
like;  finally,  in  certain  special  cases, 
instruction  by  private  tutors.  All  this 
is  very  encouraging  and  does  a  whole 
lot  of  good.  It  was  very  different  fifty, 
or  at  least  forty,  years  ago ;  for  if  a  boy 
or  girl  then  developed  a  love  for  such 
things  he  or  she  was  usually  discour- 
aged at  once  by  the  parents,  and  some- 
times the  friends  of  the  family.  The 
young  naturalist  was  frequently  thought 
to  be  "an  unnatural  child,"  and  every- 
thing possible  was  done  to  force  him  or 
her  to  take  up  with  the  practical  pur- 
suits in  life.  Natural  history  was  only 
intended  for  profesosrs  and  people  in 
big  museums  and  other  places.  All 
this  was  very  bad  indeed,  for  the  study 
of  natural  history  and  anything  in  the 
nature  world  about  us  is  the  very  best 


thing  a  boy  or  girl  can  do,  for  they  not 
only  learn  a  good  deal  in  that  way,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  teaches  them  to  be 
good  observers,  and  good  observers  in 
this  world  are  sure  to  be  the  ones  who 
succeed  the  best  in  any  struggle, — life's 
great  struggle  included. 

In  these  days  boys  and  girls  have  a 
great  many  things,  too,  that  are  a  great 
help  to  them  in  their  nature  studies. 
These  things  not  only  include  a  great 
many  useful  nature  books,  but  likewise 
fine  microscopes  for  them,  guns,  draw- 
ing materials,  tools,  instruments  adapt- 
ed to  their  use  and  lots  else  besides. 
One  of  the  most  useful  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  in- 
struments nowadays  that  boys  and 
girls  have  placed  in  their  hands  is  the 
camera,  and  this  very  camera  can  be 
made  to  be  the  most  indispensable  aid 
that  the  young  naturalist  has  in  his  or 
her  entire  working  outfit. 

In  buying  one,  go  just  as  far  as  your 
spare  money  will  let  you  go.  Don't 
invest  in  a  toy.  Get  a  good  camera,  or 
else  wait  until  you  can.  Be  sure  to 
have  one  that  takes  a  tripod,  and  buy 
all  that  goes  with  the  instrument,  so 
you  can  learn  to  make  your  own  pic- 
tures from  the  start  to  the  finished 
prints.  Keep  studying  and  working 
until  you  have  mastered  all  this  and 
are  on  the  high  road  to  almost  daily 
improvement. 

What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
here  is  not  how  to  take  good  oictures 
exactly,  for  I  am  supposing  that  you 
know  enough  about  that  already,  but  I 
am  going  to  try  and  point  out  for  you 
how  to  put  your  camera  to  the  best 
uses  to  help  you  along  in  your  nature 
studies.  It  took  me  a  good  many  years 
to  become  an  expert  nature  camerist, 
but  it  came  finally,  after  hard  work  and 
lots  of  trials  and  experience.  Any  boy 
or  girl  with  plentv  of  patience  and  de- 
termination can  do  precisely  the  same 
thing.  Patience  and  knowing  how  to 
profit  by  experience  are  the  two  main 
things  essential  to  final  success. 

Remembering  this  at  all  times,  let  us 
see  next  how  to  go  to  work.  Let  us 
say,  first,  you  are  studying  insects  or 
some  forms  related  to  them.   Hundreds 
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Fig. 


Saddle-Back  Caterpillars 


f  them  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  met  with 
.  the  woods  and  fields  anywhere,  even 
ose  to  city  homes,  and,  indeed,  the 
bfy  heart  of  the  town  itself.  It  makes 
it  little  difference  what  you  select  for 
or  3ur  first  rial,  though  some  are  much 
ore   difficult   than   others.     Any   big 


beetle  or  bug  will  do,  but  just  for  ex- 
ample let  us  suppose  you  have  cap- 
tured what  most  people  call  a  big 
''grasshopper,"  but  what  really  proves 
to  be  our  American  locust — a  very  de- 
structive insect.  My  own  photographic 
picture  of  one  of  these  is  given  in  Fig. 
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i  in  this  article.  It  is  life-size.  Now, 
having  captured  your  locust  (and  what 
I  say  now  practically  applies  to  every- 
thing else  of  the  kind),  the  first  thing 
you  must  do  is  to  carefully  examine  it 
to  the  minutest  detail,  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  perfect  specimen. 
It  is  foolish  to  undertake  to  photograph 
such  a  specimen  unless  it  be  perfect  and 
a  full-grown  one,  for  that  would  be 
throwing  away  time  and  material  to  no 
purpose.  See  that  your  locust  has  all  of 
his  six  legs  intact  and  in  perfect  "work- 
ing order" ;  that  its  wings  are  not  torn 
or  disfigured  in  any  way,  and  that  its 


while  you  are  taking  his  picture.  A 
small  penknife  will  do,  about  the  same 
size  as  the  insect.  Next  rig  up  a  re- 
flector of  another  big  sheet  of  white 
cardboard,  perpendicular  to  the  othei 
piece,  so  it  will  reflect  the  sunlight  froia 
your  window  down  on  your  locust 
This  is  very  important  and  gets  awa) 
with  the  undesirable  shadows.  Nom 
set  up  your  camera  on  its  tripod  in  th< 
proper  position  to  make  the  exposun 
and  focus  on  the  object  you  placec 
there  where  the  locust  will  stand  latei 
on.  Focus  till  that  object  is  exactly  life 
size,     and     perfectly     sharp     on     you: 


Fjg.  4.    The  Long-Eared  Sunfjsh 


"antennae"  sticking  out  in  front  of  its 
head  are  both  there  and  not  broken. 
Having  satisfied  yourself  of  all  this, 
next,  on  a  bright  day,  take  some  stand, 
as  an  artist's  easel  or  a  spare  tripod, 
and  set  it  up  near  a  window  where  you 
will  get  good,  though  not  direct,  light. 
Place  on  this,  in  a  curved  position,  a 
good-sized  sheet  of  thin,  pure-white 
cardboard,  with  the  convexity  toward 
you.  Fix  it  so  it  is  immovable;  then 
on  the  level  part  place  some  object 
about  the  same  size  as  your  locust, 
where  you   intend   to   have   him   stand 


ground-glass  and  centered  there.     Stri< 
sharpness    can   be    determined   by   tb 
use   of  a   small   magnifying  glass   an 
with   it   examining   the   image   on   th 
ground-glass    of    the    camera.      Whe 
satisfied  of  all  this,  take  away  your  per  id 
knife,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  an 
thing,  and  with  a  soft  pencil  make 
tiny    mark    where    the    middle    of   t\ 
knife  was.    This  is  to  guide  you  whei 
to  put  your  locust  down,  with  its  sic 
towards  your  lens.   You  must  now  po 
him.     Here  is  where  your  patience  wi  ii 
come  in.    My  locust  (Fig.  1),  I  thin 
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i|  having-  to  patiently  replace  him 
ich  time  before  the  chance  was  finally 
iered  to  make  the  exposure  with  the 
lib   and   shutter.    He   must   not  only 

||and  there — just  so — but  duplicate  parts 
ust  not  be  opposite  each  other,  or  else 
icy  will  in  the  picture  appear  single. 
*e  that  its  antennae  stand  apart,  and  so, 
o,  the  "hoppers"  and  front  legs.  Suc- 
eding  in  all  this,  next  squeeze  your 
lib,  and,  watching  close,  give  it  time  ac- 
>rding  to  your  lens,  plate  and  amount 
sunlight  at  the  time     If  you  believe 
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more  important  person  in  the  world 
than  a  great  naturalist.  To  this  end  the 
photographing  of  your  animals  does 
not  end  there.  You  should  begin  early 
to  keep  a  series  of  notebooks,  one  for 
each  group  you  take,  as  birds,  fish,  in- 
sects and  so  forth.  Here  you  should 
devote  a  page  to  each  specimen  and 
paste  in  there  a  good  print  of  it,  and 
beneath  write  out  all  you  have  found 
out  about  it  in  nice,  neat  handwriting. 
Enter  where  you  got  your  specimen, 
whether  it  was  an  old  or  a  young  one, 
a  male  or  a  female,  its  color  and  size  in 


/ 


Fig. 


Common  Box  Tortoise 


insect   is    rare, 
case   of   possible 


ou   missed   it,   or   the 
ake   two   trials,    in 
ilure. 

If  you  are  successful,  you  have  good 
ason  to  be  proud  of  your  success,  for 
ich  pictures,  when  well  taken,  are  real 
mtributions  to  science  and  of  no  little 
due. 

Never  forget  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
Dung  naturalist;  therefore,  be  kind 
id  gentle  to  all  creatures  you  have  to 
)  with.  If  you  hope  to  become  a  nat- 
alist  in  after  life,  study  hard  to  that 
id,   and   remember   that   there   is   no 


life,  its  common  and  scientific  name, 
date  of  capture,  its  habits  so  far  as  you 
know  them,  and  your  experiences  in 
photographing  it.  If  you  work  and 
study  hard,  such  notebooks  will  soon 
grow  to  become  of  great  value,  improve 
as  you  get  older  and  be  of  immense 
service  to  you  later  on  in  life.  A  very 
good  place  to  look  up  the  common  and 
scientific  names  and  how  to  pronounce 
them  is  the  Century  Dictionary.  Short 
life-histories  of  the  specimens  are  also 
often  to  be  found  in  that  great  work. 
With  some  little  differences  in  han- 
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Fig.  6.     Young  Turkey  Buzzard 


dling,  the  photographing  of  other  small 
animals  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  lo- 
cust. For  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
silk-worm  moth  (Fig.  2),  which  I 
reared  from  the  caterpillar,  the  spray 
of  linden  leaves  was  held  in  position  by 
being  screwed  in  a  small  vise  and  the 
latter  attached  to  the  top  of  a  spare 
tripod.  The  white  background  was  se- 
cured by  placing  a  sheet  of  pure  white 
blotting  paper  a  foot  or  more  behind 
it  all,  resting  on  an  artist's  easel. 

You  will  note  here  how  the  lighted 


wing  is  brought  out  in  relief  by  th$ 
dark  leaf  behind  it,  and  the  shadowed 
wing  by  the  light  background,  and  the 
moth  tilted  a  bit,  as  it  catches  the  eye 
quicker  in  that  position  and  is  more 
artistic.  The  "saddle-back"  caterpillars 
are  on  a  branch  or  stem  of  blackberry, 
and  some  of  the  leaves  show  where 
they  have  been  feeding  upon  them 
Study  this  picture  well  (Fig.  3),  and 
note  how  the  stem  inclines  at  an  angle, 
and  the  light  so  managed  as  to  bring 
out  all   the  details  of  the  caterpillars, 
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The  prickles  in  these  latter  give  a 
smarting  and  painful  sting,  which  one 
is  not  likely  to  forget  after  the  first  ex- 
j  perience  of  the  kind.  Their  colors  "are 
beautiful,  but  I  shall  have  to  tell  you 
about  coloring  your  photographs  at 
some  other  time.  It  is  not  hard,  with 
the  proper  paints. 

Some  time  will  pass  before  the  young 
naturalist  will  be  able  to  photograph 
living  fishes  successfully,  though  it  can 
be  done,  as  one  may  see  by  studying 
Fig.    4.      Great    patience    is    required 


good  photographs  of,  but  you  must 
bring  to  bear  all  the  patience  and  ex- 
perience you  have  had  to  make  photo- 
graphs worth  the  while.  Fig.  6,  a 
young  turkey  buzzard,  or  vulture, 
shows  an  easy  bird  to  take,  a  much 
easier  specimen,  for  example,  than  a 
humming-bird,  which  I  am  able  to  say 
from  personal  experience.  This  young 
buzzard  grew  up  in  captivity,  and  later 
on  was  kept  in  a  great  cage  at  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  in  Washington, 
where  many  boys  and  girls  have  seen 


Fig.  7.    An  oi,d  'Coon 


sometimes  in  getting  successful  photo- 
graphs of  live  turtles  and  tortoises.  The 
box  tortoise,  so  familiar  to  many  boys 
and  girls,  is  a  hard  one,  especially  in 
the  trick  of  getting  him  to  keep  his  tail 
out  in  full  sight.  Like  people,  these 
turtles  and  tortoises  are  sometimes 
cross  and  unaccommodating,  and  others 
again  gentle  and  handled  with  ease. 
This  picture  will  bear  a  little  study,  too, 
though  it  is  one  of  my  earlier  efforts. 
Many  birds   are   very  difficult  to   get 


him  many  times.  Curiously  enough,  the 
young  of  this  species  of  bird  are  white, 
while  the  old  ones  are  glossy  black. 
Birds  are  often  photographed  nowa- 
days in  their  native  haunts  and  such 
pictures  are  great  studies,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  young  naturalist 
should  not  succeed  in  doing  this  in 
some  of  the  simpler  cases. 

Most  "mammals"  are  difficult  sub- 
jects for  you,  especially  the  active  and 
smaller  species.     The   old   raccoon   in 
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Fig  7  took  me  nearly  an  entire  day  to  or  two  other  light  objects  that  were 
get  his  picture.  The  log  upon  which  he  there.  Still,  by  using  kindness,  pa- 
sits  is  in  a  vise  fastened  to  the  top  of  tience  and  peanuts,  I  at  last  got  his 
a  tripod,  while  the  background  is  a  picture,  and  another,  which  I  got  on 
sheet  some  ten  feet  away.  My!  he  was  the  same  afternoon.  He  has  had  the 
cross  and  bound  to  have  his  own  way,  honor  of  having  appeared  in  colors  in  a 
and  he  knew  nothing  about  looking  big  book  published  on  animals  a  few 
pleasant.  Once  he  flew  at  me  from  years  ago  in  London, 
under  the  bed  in  the  room,  and  before  I  have  seen  some  pretty  good  photo- 
I  could  stop  him  gave  me  a  terrible  graphs  of  different  kinds  of  animals 
bite  on  my  leg.  Then,  again,  he  got  on  taken  by  American  boys  and  girls  in 
top  of  the  bureau,  and  before  I  could  my  time,  and  I  only  hope  what  has 
reach  him  he  threw  at  me  my  hair  been  said  here  may  help  to  tell  them 
brush  and  comb,  shaving  brush  and  one  how  to  make  even  better  ones. 


THE   GREEN   PATH 

By  MILDRED  McNEAL  SWEENEY 

A  green  hill  up — a  green  hill  down  ; 
Between  the  path,  a  fairy  thread 
Blowing  in  the  May  wind  from  the  town. 
The  early  grass   so  thick  is  grown, 
I  ask  what  mortal  foot  has  sped 
Along  before  me,  and  more  than  once, 
To  mark  the  faint  line  for  my  own. 

I  pace  in  the  wind.     And  time  fulfills. 

And  soon  before  my  step  there  runs 

A  little  figure  between  the  hills. 

The   fairy   voice,   long   dreamed  of,  shrills 

In  laughter  and  the  bright  head  suns 

A  way  along,  for  she  will  try 

The  steep,  the  smooth,  the  plash  of  rills. 

Forward  we  look,  we  two.    The  way 

We  take  is  not  half  long  enough, 

But  shall  be,  on  another  day — 

Or  so,  with  cheek  touching  cheek,  we  say : 

And — "Never  shall  the  way  be  rough." 

— But  ah,  dear,  dear  heart.     I  had  forgotten- 

I  go  not  with  her  all  the  way. 


Nan's  Career— II 

By  MARY  R.  P.  HATCH 


HUGH  RUTLEDGE  went  to 
work  and  by  force  of  will  al- 
lowed not  a  single  thought  of 
the  evening  to  intrude.  He  studied 
until  eleven  and  then  took  down  from 
the  top  of  a  bookcase  a  meerschaum 
pipe  given  by  a  friend  lately  returned 
from  Paris,  looked  at  it  thoughtfully 
and  returned  it  to  place.  The  thought 
had  just  struck  him  that  it  was  an  un- 
sociable thing  to  do  to  refuse  to  smoke 
with  a  friend  and  afterwards  smoke  a 
solitary  pipe.  Another  look  decided 
him.  Going  across  the  hall,  he  rapped 
lightly  at  the  office  door  of  Dr.  Lam- 
son,  who  slept  in  the  back  office,  to  be 
within  reach  of  the  telephone  and  sup- 
posititious night  calls. 

"Come  in,"  he  called. 

"No,  I  won't  come  in.  I  only  wanted 
you  to  come  to  my  room  for  a  smoke, 
if  it  isn't  too  late  for  you." 

"Never  too  late  to  smoke  for  me,  I'm 
ashamed  to  say.  I  mean  to  knock  off 
something  when  I'm  short  of  New  Year 
resolutions  some  time,"  and  he  fol- 
lowed Hugh  to  his  room  and  sank  into 
the  deep  chair  that  was  hospitably 
pushed  toward  him.  Not  a  word  of  the 
girls  was  spoken.  They  talked  as  man 
to  man  of  what  they  hoped  to  do,  and 
yet  in  a  somewhat  shamefaced  way  that 
men  have  when  building  air  castles  to 
live  in.  It  seemed  to  make  it  more  sub- 
stantial, give  it  an  extra  brace,  to  say 
offhand  that  "So-and-So  has  his  three 
thousand  a  year,  and  though  he's  a  first- 
rate  judge  of  the  law,  he's  no  pleader 
and  never  will  be" ;  or,  "Dr.  Green,  you 
know  Green  or  have  heard  of  him,  is  a 
good  doctor — nobody  denies  it ;  but  he 
made  mistakes  which  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  in  the  beginning  of  his 
practice,  and  now  he's  the  head  of  a 
hospital  with  a  practice  that  brings  him 
in  ten  thousand  a  year." 


When  they  parted  Hugh  was  surer 
than  ever  that  if  Nan  wanted  to  get 
married  she  had  better  marry  Dr.  Lam- 
son,  and  then  he  turned  out  the  lights 
and  sat  down  to  think  a  little,  as  he 
often  did  when  he  had  a  knotty  point  to 
untie.  But  to  his  disgust  he  began  to 
think  of  Nan  with  such  fire  and  force 
that  the  very  room  seemed  to  pulse 
with  life.  He  could  see  her  in  the  chair 
opposite,  gazing  at  herself  in  the  mir- 
ror, walking  about  the  room,  and  he 
could  almost  hear  the  swish  of  her  gar- 
ments and  the  silken  rustle  that  men 
like  best  of  all  in  a  woman's  dress — its 
sound  is  so  purely  womanly.  Nan  al- 
ways seemed  to  fill  any  room  she  was 
in.  He  had  noticed  that  before ;  but  to 
have  her,  even  in  fancy,  invade  his — 
that  was  a  different  matter  and  not  al- 
together agreeable.  He  turned  on  the 
light  again  and  sat  down  to  write.  Yes, 
he  had  decided  to  write  a  love  poem  to 
Kitty.  He  had  written  a  good  many 
verses  in  praise  of  the  ladies  he  had 
cared  for  more  or  less  in  days  gone  by, 
and  he  was  rather  proud  of  the  collec- 
tion. "To  Lucille,"  "We  Met  but  to 
Part,"  "Only  Once,"  "Good-Bye,"  these 
were  some  of  the  titles.  Nobody  ever 
saw  the  poems  but  himself.  He  would 
have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  having 
them  published,  although  some  of  them 
were  well  worth  reading.  So  now  he 
dipped  into  his  pleasant  task,  which,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  was  to  exorcise 
the  spirit  of  one  divinity  by  piping  the 
praises  of  another. 

However,  the  words  would  not  come, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  spirit,  and  in  an 
hour  or  so  he  pushed  aside  pen  and 
paper,  only  to  snatch  it  up  again  and 
write  a  few  burning  lines  "To  My  Di- 
vinity." Nan  ?  No,  not  at  all ;  but  what 
Nan  might  be  were  matters  differently 
arranged,  and   so   forth   and   so   forth. 
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Then  having  given  way  so  far  to  the 
tyranny  of  expression,  he  tore  the  sheet 
deliberately  in  two,  turned  out  the  light 
and  went  to  bed.  The  poem  lay  on  the 
desk  in  the  morning  and  he  twisted  it 
into  a  couple  of  cigar  lighters  and  stuck 
them  behind  his  mirror.  Then  fairly 
well  satisfied  with  himself,  he  started 
for  the  courthouse. 

Nan  did  not  get  out  of  her  troubles 
so  easily.  She  was  singularly  sincere 
and  clear-sighted,  and  now  that  she 
knew  she  had  met  the  love  of  her  life 
she  thought  the  matter  over  seriously, 
without  trying  to  belittle  its  measure, 
in  any  way.  She  was  convinced  that, 
the  regard  was  all  on  her  own  side,  ex- 
cept for  a  certain  amount  of  friendship 
that  was  incomparable  with  the  great 
love  she  had  for  him.  Now,  what  should 
she  do?  Drop  it?  As  well  think  of 
dropping  her  own  personality.  Let  him 
know  it?  Never.  Give  up  the  acquaint- 
ance? She  couldn't.  Strong-hearted  as 
she  was,  she  couldn't.  Besides,  she 
would  rather  have  his  friendship  than 
another  man's  love.  Men  never  love 
like  women,  she  had  heard  or  read 
somewhere.  They  have  too  many  in- 
terests, too  many  ambitions;  they  think 
more  of  outside  life — the  strife  for  ex- 
istence. To  be  his  friend  until  he  mar- 
ried, and  after  that,  if  she  could.  This 
was  all  she  could  think  of,  and  cold 
comfort  it  was  for  the  loving,  passion- 
ate woman  who  had  come  to  her 
twenty-fourth  year  without  knowing 
anything  of  real  love  before.  True,  she 
had  cared  for  a  young  man,  Leslie  Carl- 
ton, and  might  have  married  him  had 
he  lived ;  but  she  would  never  then 
have  known  the  full  meaning  of  love. 
She  said  to  herself  that  she  would 
rather  be  half-loved  by  one  whom  she 
could  respect  and  adore  than  be  adored 
by  a  man  whom  she  could  but  half-love. 
Nan  smiled  drearily  and  went  down 
stairs  with  a  sense  of  suffocation  at 
her  heart — a  reaching  out  for  some- 
thing so  illusive, yet  so  fervently  longed 
for,  that  she  felt  as  if  the  world  had 
suddenly  narrowed  to  this  sickly  hope 
of  clutching  at  a  fantasy. 

But  the  two,  with  all  his  heaped-up 
emotion  between  them,  met  as  hitherto, 


when  they  did  meet.  Hugh  did  not  call 
as  often  nor  stay  as  long.  When  he 
came,  Nan  tried  to  be  the  same  to  him, 
except,  of  course,  now  she  had  a  secret 
to  guard,  she  must  think  of  that.  So 
matters  went  on  until  school  closed  and 
she  got  ready  to  go  abroad. 

It  was  a  move  she  had  looked  for- 
ward to  with  great  pleasure.  Her 
mother  was  to  go  with  her,  and  they 
were  to  live  first  in  Leipsic,  next  in 
Bordeaux  —  two  years  in  each  city. 
When  the  day  came  for  their  departure 
Hugh  made  his  farewell  call,  with  a 
lowering  enthusiasm  at  her  prospect 
and  his  own  career  that  did  not  please 
him.  It  suddenly  seemed  as  if  the 
night  never  looked  so  dark  and  lone- 
some, and  yet  there  was  the  new  moon 
winking  at  him  cheerfully  over  his 
right  shoulder,  and  all  the  stars  that 
he  knew  anything  about  in  their  high 
places,  fixed  to  all  eternity  and  yet 
changeable  as  all  things  earthly.  The 
June  night  was  full  of  the  sweet  scents 
of  green  things  growing,  the  gray  mists 
of  the  valley  were  rising  to  meet  the 
gray,  pallid  hues  of  the  night  just  where 
he  was.  But  when  he  felt  about  him 
the  clinging  dampness,  the  cloying 
heaviness  of  it  all,  he  set  his  teeth  and 
plodded  on  with  one  thought  upper- 
most— he  must  not  let  her  know  he 
cared  so  much  about  her  going,  or  she 
might  misconstrue  the  nature  of  his  re- 
gard for  her. 

She  met  him  at  the  doorwith  a  bright 
smile  of  welcome. 

"Almost  ready?"  he  asked,  lightly. 

"Almost.  Mother  seems  to  have  a 
great  faculty  for  recollection  which  is 
likely  to  bring  us  back  at  the  last  mo- 
ment for  a  key,  a  string  or  a  spool  of 
thread." 

"I  envy  you.  I  wish  I  were  going, 
too." 

"I  wish  you  were." 

"But  that  isn't  for  me  these  many 
years,  probably.  I  hope  you  appreciate 
your  advantages." 

"I  do,  I  assure  you,"  she  said,  with  a 
brave  front,  but  trembling  lip. 

"You  don't  seem  quite  well  this  even- 
ing,   Nan,    or    happy.      Has    anything 
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gone  wrong?"  he  asked,  looking  at  her 
critically. 

"No,  indeed.  I  am  perfectly  well  and 
very  happy,"  she  said,  looking  into  his 
face,  but  dropping  her  eyes  next  mo- 
ment so  that  he  wouldn't  see  how  full 
of  tears  they  were. 

But  he  saw  them.  However,  he  only 
said,  cheerfully: 

"Now,  Nan,  I  have  only  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  say  good-bye  in  and  that's 
more  than  enough,  because  I  don't 
mean  to  say  good-bye  at  all.  Write  as 
soon  as  you  get  there,  and  don't  be 
stingy  of  words,  either.  I  shall  expect 
a  good,  long  letter  and  a  good  many  of 
them." 

"You  shall  have  them," she  answered, 
and  she  spoke  clearly  and  naturally. 
Then  they  shook  hands  cordially  and 
separated,  and  at  this  moment  Hugh 
was  more  moved  than  Nan,  for  the 
pain  of  parting  had  again  struck  him  in 
full  force. 

However,  he  ran  down  the  steps  and 
without  looking  back  hurried  into  a 
side  street,  instead  of  following  the 
usual  one  to  his  office.  Then  with  head 
bent  and  white  face  he  walked  the 
length  of  it,  but  turned  at  the  end 
and  raised  his  head  defiantly  as  he 
thought : 

"Why  shouldn't  I  marry  like  other 
men  when  I  love  a  woman  so  that  it 
turns  me  sick  to  part  from  her? — when 
I  know  she  loves  me,  when  mother 
would  be  glad  to  have  me  marry,  and 
marry  Nan,  above  every  one  else?  My 
practice  is  good  and  Nan,  the  darling," 
and  he  laughed  softly,  "would  marry 
me  without  a  cent,  I  do  believe." 

And  then  he  turned  back.  For  years 
afterward  that  end  of  the  street  with 
its  quaint,  old-fashioned  houses,  with 
the  ivy-covered  church  and  brick 
schoolhouse  at  the  corner,  possessed  a 


peculiar  fascination  for  him.  It  was  a 
happy-faced  man  who  ran  up  the  steps 
to  the  door,  and,  finding  it  ajar,  walked 
into  the  sitting-room.  Nan  had  been 
crying  and  her  eyes  were  still  wet,  but 
she  was  startled  at  his  return,  without 
guessing  in  the  least  the  cause  of  it. 

"Has  anything  gone  wrong?" 

"Yes,  everything.  Nan,  will  you 
marry  me?" 

"No,"  she  said  promptly.  "You  don't 
want  me.  You  don't  want  to  marry. 
You've  said  so,  or  the  same  as  that, 
twenty  times." 

"Well,  I  will  say  twenty  times  now, 
if  that  will  convince  you,  that  I  do  want 
to  marry  you.  I  have  always  wanted 
to,  only  I  wouldn't  own  it  to  myself." 

"But  if  you  wouldn't  that  shows  your 
reason  was  against  it." 

"Not  at  all ;  it  merely  shows  my  lack 
of  reason.  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my 
life  as  I  have  been  the  last  few  mo- 
ments in  thinking  you  might  love  me, 
perhaps." 

"Perhaps,"  she  said,  with  a  happy 
laugh.  "You  knew  I  loved  you." 

"And  the  career." 

"I  give  it  up  and  the  trip  to  Ger- 
many till  we  can  go  together.  Mamma 
didn't  want  to  go.  She  will  be  glad  to 
stay  at  home." 

"And  you?    Would  you  rather  stay?" 

"Hugh,"  she  said,  solemnly,  "I  am 
happy  in  your  love,  but  I  don't  de- 
serve it." 

"You  deserve  it  and  more,"  he  re- 
plied, impressed  by  her  intensity :  "but 
you  shall  never  be  sorry  you  gave  up 
your  career  for  me,  if  I  can  help  it." 

"A  career  is  nothing  to  me  now," 
she  said.  "To  sew  on  buttons  and  knit 
your  stockings  (only  I  don't  know  how 
to  knit)  seems  the  greater  glory.  I  will 
help  you  in  your  career,  but  mine  is 
ended." 


Historic  Happenings  On  Boston 

Common 


I.— IN    COLONIAL    AND    PROVINCIAL    DAYS 
By  MARION  FLORENCE  LANSING 


IT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  little  Puri- 
tan settlement  on  the  barren  fields 
of  the  promontory  of  Shawmut  to 
the  great  modern  metropolis  of  Bos- 
ton. In  the  old  records  and  on  the  old 
maps  we  find  a  seven-hundred-acre 
peninsula,  connected  to  the  mainland 
by  a  half-mile  neck  of  land  over  which 
the  high  tides  frequently  washed, 
whose  chief  recommendations  for  occu- 
pancy were  the  precious  ones  that  it 
was  well  watered,  easily  fortified  and 
comparatively  free  from  wolves,  rattle- 
snakes and  mosquitoes.  Then  we  look 
at  the  modern  city,  and  we  feel  as  if  the 
very  land  under  our  feet  had  changed, 
— and  so,  indeed,  it  has !  In  the  two 
hundred  and  eighty  years  of  her  life, 
Boston  has  cut  off  the  tops  of  her  hills 
and  dropped  them  into  her  waters ;  she 
has  filled  up  her  shallows  and  built  out 
her  points,  until  she  has  trebled  her 
size  and  so  changed  her  shore  line 
that  the  mariner  of  long  ago,  if  he  tried 
to  sail  up  Long  Cove  or  into  Back  Bay, 
would  find  himself  stranded  on  fash- 
ionable streets,  forty,  fifty  and  sixty 
years  old. 

Yet  with  all  the  changes  that  have 
swept  away  so  many  landmarks,  one 
spot  has  remained  undisturbed,  and 
that  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Save  for 
an  occasional  paring  off  to  make  a 
street  or  to  give  place  for  a  burying 
ground,  and  the  inevitable  pruning  of 
civilization  which  has  changed  rough 
pasture  land  into  a  charming  landscape 
garden,  Boston  Common  is  still  the 
same  fifty  acres  which  the  town,  under 
the  leadership  of  Governor  Winthrop, 


bought  in  1634  from  the  first  settler, 
Rev.  William  Blackstone,  paying  him 
for  it  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  toward  which  each  settler  con- 
tributed six  shillings  or  upwards.  We 
become  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  old 
diaries  and  descriptions  and  are  lost  in 
our  travels  up  Sentry  Hill  or  along 
Frog  Lane  or  past  the  Old  Pump,  but 
behold  the  next  turn  brings  us  out  on 
the  Common,  and  we  are  at  home  once 
more.  Later  generations  have  tun- 
neled under  it  and  built  around  it,  yet 
in  all  the  three  centuries  not  even  the 
name  has  changed.  Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  was  an  effort  to 
rename  it  Washington  Park  and  to 
christen  the  Frog  Pond  Crescent  Pond. 
But  the  old,  homely  names  have  per- 
sisted, with  their  reminiscence  of  the 
time  when  the  waters  of  the  Back  Bay 
lapped  the  foot  of  the  Common,  and 
every  man  felt  at  least  a  six-shilling- 
worth  claim  on  this  common  town 
property.  Some  one  has  said  that  as  a 
link  between  the  old  and  the  new  the 
Common  represents  the  "continuity  of 
things  in  Boston  as  does  no  other  tan- 
gible object."  As  in  our  imaginary 
travels  it  was  a  safe  and  conspicuous 
landmark,  so  from  the  events  which 
took  place  in  swift  succession  on  this 
great  central  meeting-place  we  can 
construct  a  picture  of  three  centuries 
of  Boston  life.  Grim  Puritans  drilling 
every  Saturday  morning,  who  opened 
and  closed  their  manoeuvrings  with 
lengthy  prayers,  jostle  against  gay 
British  redcoats,  who  drove  off  the 
cows  to  build  themselves  fortifications. 
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Looking  up  Tremont  street 


Fair  dames  promenading 
at  sunset,  anti-slavery 
orators,  and  Indians 
dancing  war  dances, 
funerals  and  pageants, 
all  these  will  crowd  the 
canvas  and  call  back  the 
life  of  those  far-away 
days. 

In  these  days  of  park 
systems  and  public  play- 
grounds we  are  apt  to 
take  for  granted  the  res- 
ervation of  land  for 
public  use,  but  in  reality 
this  immense  park  gives 
Boston  an  envied  dis- 
tinction among  the  cities 
of  the  nation.  In  no 
other  town  was  so  large 
a  plot  of  ground  set  aside 
to  be  kept  forever  open. 
Travelers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth 
centuries  are  constantly 
remarking  on  it.  Wil- 
liam Penn  planned,  in 
his  original  drafts  of 
Philadelphia,  to  have 
large  squares  where  the 
avenues  intersected,  but 
in  later  sketches  these 
disappeared.  Bowling 
Green  in  New  York  was 
a  field  opposite  a  fort, 
used  for  military  pur- 
poses and  reserved  for 
public  city  use,  rather  as 
an  afterthought,  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 
But  within  a  few  years 
of  its  purchase  it  was 
voted  in  Boston  town 
meeting  that  in  future  no 
land  should  be  granted 
for  house  plot  or  garden 
out  of  the  fields  of  the 
Common,  and  the  same 
spirit  is  evident  in  the 
city  charter,  which  de- 
votes a  clause  to  its 
preservation  intact  for- 
ever. 

The  delicate  sensibili- 
ties of  a  traveler  of  the 
early      nineteenth      cen- 
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tury  were  offended  by  the 
historic  background  of  so 
beautiful  a  park.  Would 
you  believe,  he  says,  that 
this  charming  spot  was 
originally  and  until  recent 
years  set  apart  as  a  cow 
pasture?  But  what  would 
Boston  Common  be  to  us 
without  its  historic  as- 
sociations? Elder  Oliver 
gains  a  mysterious  im- 
portance in  our  eyes  as 
we  wonder  what  the  debt 
was  that  his  fellow-towns- 
men owed  him  that  they 
decreed  that  he,  alone  of 
all  Boston  men,  should  be 
allowed  to  pasture  his 
horse  on  the  Common, 
while  his  neighbors  were 
only  allowed  to  keep 
there  pigs  and  cows. 

Of  the  Common  of  un- 
kempt pasture  land  with 
its  three  trees  and  its  rock 
quarries,  from  which  the 
foundation  of  many  a 
famous  Boston  house  was 
taken,  there  are,  in  spite  of 
our  British  friend,  many 
pleasant  memories.  It 
was  to  it  that  Madam 
Hancock  turned  when  her 
husband,  the  Governor, 
told  her  that  he  had  in- 
vited to  breakfast  three 
hundred  or  more  officers 
of  the  French  fleet  visit- 
ing in  the  harbor.  Mes- 
sengers were  sent  in  every 
direction  for  provisions, 
and  still  there  was  not 
enough  till  Madam  Han- 
cock, in  despair,  sent  her 
servants  out  to  milk  the 
cows  on  the  Common, 
trusting  that  the  pride  of 
Bostonians  in  offering  a 
worthy  reception  to  their 
distinguished  guests 
would  compensate  them 
for  their  dry  suppers. 
And  it  did !  There  was 
never  a  murmur  from  the 
people,  and  Madam  Han- 
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cock  could  stand  on  the  porch  of  her 
beautiful  home  on  Beacon  street  and 
watch  the  Frenchmen  coming  across 
the  Common, — such  an  array  of  gold 
lace  as  she  never  saw  before,  she  told 
some  one, — and  know  that  their  eleven 
o'clock  breakfast  lacked  no  necessary 
provision. 

It  was  a  pretty  hospitality  that  these 
residents  of  the  fine  houses  bordering 
the  Common  dispensed  to  their  guests, 
and  no  home  was  more  famous  for  it 
than  the  Hancock  house.  The  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  held 


wine."  A  traveler  of  the  seventeenth 
century  tells  us  of  a  "small  but  pleas- 
ant Common  where  the  Gallants  a  lit- 
tle before  Sunset  walk  with  their  Mad- 
ams till  the  nine  o'clock  Bell  rings 
them  to  their  respective  Habitations," 
and  Mr.  Bennett,  writing  in  1740,  adds 
to  this  picture:  "Every  evening,"  he 
says,  "after  drinking  tea,  the  gentle- 
men and  ladies  walk  the  Mall  (a  shaded 
path  of  the  Common),  and  from  thence 
adjourn  to  one  another's  houses  to 
spend  the  evening." 

Along    with    these    pleasant    social 


In  the  heart  of  Boston  Common 


their  annual  elections  on  the  training 
ground  on  the  first  Monday  in  June, 
going  through  their  parades  and  evo- 
lutions before  the  Governor,  who  gave 
the  new  officers  their  insignia  of  office. 
From  this  occasion  they  usually  ad- 
journed to  Faneuil  Hall  for  a  banquet, 
but  on  one  of  the  election  days  we 
read  in  a  child's  diary  that  after  the 
ceremony  "Mr.  Handcock  invited  the 
whole  company  into  his  house  in 
the  afternoon,  and  treated  them  very 
genteelly  and  generously  with  cake  and 


courtesies  ran  more  serious  events. 
From  the  training  ground  where  they 
had  drilled  so  regularly  there  went  out 
in  1745  two  thousand  and  seventy  men 
to  capture  for  England  the  French 
fortress  of  Louisburg,  on  Cape  Breton 
Island,  and  on  the  fields  of  the  Com- 
mon were  lighted  the  bonfires  which 
celebrated  that  victory.  The  news 
came  by  packet  boat  during  the  night 
that  after  six  weeks'  siege  the  fortress 
was  taken,  and  the  people  were  awak- 
ened in  the  morning  by  the  discharge 
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of  arms  and  the  booming  of  cannon, 
and  doubtless  also  by  the  calls  of  the 
town  criers.  ''With  one  accord,"  says 
a  newspaper  of  that  day,  "the  people  of 
all  ranks  arose  from  their  beds  to  joy 
and  thanksgiving,  and  each  one  sever- 
ally contributed  to  wear  away  the  day 
in  rejoicing."  A  tent  was  set  up  on 
the  Common,  where  "punch  in  casks 
profusely  flowed  and  wine  luxuriously 
was  spread,"  and  a  "very  handsome" 
bonfire  closed  the  celebration  until  the 
happy  day  when  all  the  town  turned 
out  on  Long  wharf  to  welcome  the 
victors  home  with  more  cannonading, 
more  ringing  of  bells,  and  probably  an 
even  handsomer  bonfire. 

The  French  did  not  forget  this  de- 
feat, but  sent  their  warships  into  New 
England  waters  to  try  to  punish  their 
enemies.  One  day  the  report  came 
that  the  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  attack 
Boston,  and  an  alarm  was  sent  out  to 
the  neighboring  towns  for  aid.  The 
men  of  Boston  must  have  felt  a  sense 
of  security  and  relief  when  they  looked 
out  on  the  Common  two  mornings 
later  and  saw  encamped  there  6400 
men,  all  well  armed.  Some  of  them 
had  come  from  as  far  away  as  Brook- 
field,  making  the  seventy-mile  journey 
in  two  days,  and  bringing  on  their 
backs  heavy  knapsacks  with  fourteen 
days'  provisions.  But  they  were  not 
needed.  The  French  fleet  was  so  beset 
by  tempests  that  it  gave  up  its  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  town.  It  was  not 
until  1758  that  the  final  struggle  of 
England  with  France  came  on,  and 
General  Amherst  reviewed  the  army 
on  the  Common  before  he  led  them 
northward  into  Canada. 

Right  here,  tucked  away  between 
statistics  of  armies  and  lists  of  town 
rules  and  regulations,  we  come  upon  an 
account  of  the  first  Boston  fad,  which 
the  people  took  with  all  the  seriousness 
that  has  characterized  their  later  days. 
A  company  of  Scotch-Irish,  coming 
over  in  1720,  brought  with  them  two 
innovations, — the  potato  and  the  spin- 
ning wheel.  To  the  latter  the  people, 
who  had  found  it  hard  to  get  linen, 
turned  with  enthusiasm.  The  select- 
men saw  the  opening  of  a  new  and  use- 


ful industry,  and  bought  twenty  spin- 
ning wheels  with  which  to  set  up  a 
spinning  school  for  children,  offering 
a  prize  of  five  pounds  for  the  first 
piece  of  linen  "spun  and  wove  here." 
They  even  built  a  brick  manufactory 
house  opposite  the  Common,  where 
now  stands  Hamilton  place,  on  the  wall 
of  which  they  had  portrayed  a  female 
figure  holding  a  distaff  in  her  hand. 
The  craze  spread  from  the  children  to 
their  elders,  until  spinning  wheels  were 
the  "hobby-horses  of  the  Publick,"  and 
in  good  Boston  fashion  a  society  was 
formed  "For  Promoting  Industry  and 
Frugality."  The  fourth  anniversary  of 
this  society  was  celebrated  in  1753, 
when  "three  hundred  young  female 
spinsters,  decently  dressed,"  brought 
their  spinning  wheels  to  the  Common, 
and,  setting  them  up  on  the  grass  in 
three  rows,  sat  at  their  work  all  the 
afternoon,  spinning  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  music.  The  weavers  also  ap- 
peared, dressed  in  garments  of  their 
own  making,  and  one  of  them  worked  a 
loom  on  a  stage  that  had  been  borne  to 
the  spot  on  men's  shoulders.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  society  and  the  selectmen  of 
the  town  looked  on  admiringly  for  a 
time,  and  then  went  over  to  the  church 
to  attend  public  worship  celebrating 
this  event,  where  a  sermon  was  deliv- 
ered to  suit  the  occasion  (one  wonders 
on  what  text!),  and  a  contribution  was 
taken  up  to  aid  the  industry.  Truly, 
religion  and  business  went  hand  in 
hand! 

British  and  French  visitors  were  al- 
always  impressed  by  the  religious  at- 
mosphere of  the  town.  M.  Robin,  tell- 
ing of  his  stay  in  1781,  says  he  never 
saw  or  dreamed  of  such  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  "All  affairs,"  he  writes, 
"of  whatever  importance  they  may  be, 
cease;  one  is  not  permitted  even  the 
most  innocent  pleasures.  Boston,  this 
populous  city,  where  a  great  excite- 
ment always  reigns,  seems  deserted  on 
Sundays.  The  streets  may  be  wan- 
dered through  without  meeting  any- 
body. One  enters  no  house  without 
finding  everybody  engaged  in  reading 
the  Bible."  A  Frenchman  who  lodged 
in  the  same  house  with  him  undertook 
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to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  day  by 
playing  the  flute.  The  people  gath- 
ered about  the  house,  and  would,  M. 
Robin  was  sure,  have  made  some  vio- 
lent demonstration  had  not  the  land- 
lord warned  him  to  desist.  It  was  said 
that  people  were  not  even  allowed  to 
walk  on  the  Common  on  Sundays.  At 
any  rate,  we  find  on  the  statute  books 
a  law  that  no  person  shall  ride  to  and 
fro  about  the  Common  on  Sundays  to 
water  his  horses. 

This  was  the  Boston  that  was  stirred 
to  its  depth  in  1740  by  the  preaching 
of  George  Whitefield,  who  began  what 
was  known  as  the  great  revival.  Of  all 
the  colonies,  he  had  the  most  to  say 
about  Massachusetts.  The  Sabbath 
began  here  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
was  "perhaps  better  kept  by  the  min- 
isters and  people  than  in  any  other 
place  in  the  known  ( !)  world."  One 
cannot  help  wondering  if  he  had  visions 
of  some  undiscovered  planet,  where 
even  the  Puritans  were  outdone  in 
piety. 

Whitefield  was  only  twenty-six  years 
old  when  he  first  came  to  Boston.  He 
was  met  four  miles  outside  the  city  by 
the  Governor's  son  and  other  gentle- 
men ;  was  frequently  entertained  dur- 
ing his  stay  by  the  Governor  at  his 
home,  and  driven  in  his  own  state  car- 
riage to  the  place  where  he  was  to 
preach.  At  first  he  held  his  services  in 
the  large  chapels.  Then  they  proved 
too  small  for  his  audiences,  and  he  ad- 
journed with  them  to  the  Common, 
where  he  preached  day  after  day  to 
immense  audiences.  It  was  estimated 
that  twenty-three  thousand  gathered 
there  to  hear  his  farewell  sermon.  Gov- 
ernor Belcher  himself  drove  him  to  the 
ferry  on  his  way  to  Northampton, 
where  he  was  to  visit  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, and  wept  as  he  bade  him  fare- 
well. The  joke  passed  around  Boston 
at  the  time  that  between  early  rising 
to  hear  Whitefield  preach  on  the  Com- 
mon and  the  use  of  the  new  remedy, 
tar-water,  the  physicians  would  soon 
have  no  practice  left. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  in  the 
twenty  years  before  the  Revolution 
celebrations    of    the    King's     birthday, 


the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
and  other  royal  holidays  alternated 
with  rebel  rejoicings  when  the  Com- 
mon was  given  over  to  ardent  patriots. 
We  read  of  Colonel  Hancock's  Cadets 
parading  in  their  fine  new  uniforms  on 
the  King's  birthday,  and  the  next 
month  some  new  restriction  of  liberty 
is  causing  what  comes  very  near  being  a 
riot.  They  were  an  independent  race, 
those  forefathers  of  ours,  and  they 
showed  their  minds  in  no  uncertain 
way.  A  law  had  finally  to  be  passed 
forbidding  processions  decked  out  in 
any  disguise  or  carrying  any  pag- 
eantry, so  popular  was  the  custom  of 
gathering  in  the  evening  and  parading 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  town  with 
effigies  of  obnoxious  persons  and  cari- 
catures of  unpopular  acts,  then  closing 
the  evening  by  hanging  the  objects  on 
the  Liberty  tree  or  burning  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  Common. 

The  Stamp  Act  caused  great  indig- 
nation in  Boston.  When  the  news  of 
its  repeal  was  brought  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  May,  1766,  by  the  captain  of  a 
vessel  only  six  weeks  from  London, 
the  patriots  turned  their  energies  to  a 
fitting  recognition  of  the  triumph. 
When  the  word  came  the  bells  in  the 
different  churches  were  set  ringing,  the 
ships  in  the  harbor  displayed  their  col- 
ors, guns  were  discharged  and  bon- 
fires were  kindled  in  different  parts  of 
the  town.  But  such  informal  celebra- 
tion was  not  enough.  The  selectmen, 
sitting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  appointed  May 
19  a  day  of  public  rejoicing,  and  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  set  their  wits  to  work. 
The  young  patriot  engraver,  Paul  Re- 
vere, was  first  appointed  to  prepare  an 
obelisk  or  pyramid  which  should  be 
the  central  feature  of  the  occasion  and 
should  be  preserved  forever  as  a.  me- 
morial of  the  day.  Unfortunately,  it 
caught  fire  that  night,  but  pictures  of  it 
have  come  down  to  us. 

The  impatient  patriots  could  not 
wait  till  dawn  to  begin  the  day.  As 
soon  as  the  clock  had  struck  one,  the 
bell  on  Hollis  Street  Church  began  to 
ring.  Christ  Church  in  the  North  End 
soon  replied,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
every  bell  in  Boston  was  ringing.    The 
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IvOOKING   ACROSS   THE   COMMON   TO   BEACON   HI  1,1, 


good  people  of  Boston  arose  to  find  their 
town  transformed.  Hollis  Street  steeple 
and  the  Liberty  tree  were  hung  with 
banners  and  streamers,  and  every 
house  in  that  vicinity  was  decorated 
with     flags,     portraits     of     America's 


friends  in  Parliament  and  mottoes  suit- 
able to  the  occasion.  On  a  day  of  such 
general  rejoicing  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
could  not  have  any  one  in  distress. 
They  raised  a  subscription  to  pay  the 
debts  of  those  who  were  confined   in 
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The  Soldiers'  Monument,  Boston  Common 


jail  for  poverty,  and  soon  they  were  set 
at  liberty. 

With  drumbeat  and  banqueting  the 
day  wore  away,  and  in  the  evening  im- 
mense crowds  gathered  on  the  Com- 
mon. At  dusk  twelve  rockets  were 
discharged,  and  Paul  Revere's  pyramid 
was  uncovered,  lighted  by  its  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  lamps.  It  was  four 
stories  high.  On  each  side  near  the 
top  were  the  heads  of  those  who  had 
helped  gain  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  in  England,  among  them  Pitt, 
Camden,  King  George  and   the  Duke 


of  York.  Below  were  large  carica- 
tures engraved  by  Revere,  with  appro- 
priate titles  and  verses  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

In  the  first  engraving,  America,  in 
the  form  of  an  Indian,  rests  under  a 
tree.  Above  her  hovers  an  angel  of  lib- 
erty with  a  wreath,  but  toward  her  is 
flying  also  a  devil  unrolling  the  Stamp 
Act,  while  the  prime  minister  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  approach  with  a 
heavy  chain.  Above  this  picture,  with 
its  title,  "America  in  distress,  appre- 
hending the  loss  of   LIBERTY,"  are 
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these  flowery  lines,  probably  composed 
by  Revere: 

"O  thou,  whom  next  to  Heav'n  we 
most  revere, 

Fair  LIBERTY!  thou  lovely  Goddess, 
hear! 

Have  we  not  woo'd  thee,  won  thee, 
held  thee  long, 

Laid  in  thy  lap  and  melted  on  thy 
tongue, 

Thro' Death  and  Danger's  rugged  paths 
pursu'd, 

And  led  thee  smiling  to  this  SOLI- 
TUDE; 

Hid  thee  within  our  Hearts'  most 
golden  Cell 

And  brav'd  the  Powers  of  Earth  & 
Powers  of  Hell. 

GODDESS:  we  cannot  part, thou  must 
not  fly; 

Be  SLAVES!  we  dare  to  Scorn  it- 
dare  to  die." 

In    the    next    scene    of    the    drama 
America  kneels  before  her  British  pa- 
trons, Pitt,  Camden  and  others,  whom 
Fame    is    on    the    point    of    crowning, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
a   realistic   thunder   storm   is   bursting 
over  the  heads  of  the  retreating  min- 
isters, and  the  accompanying  verse  as- 
sures the  world  that  the  "foes  of  Britain 
only  are  our  foes."   In  a  third,  America 
"endures  the  conflict  for  a  season,"  but 
in  the  fourth,  King  George  the  Third, 
arrayed  for  some  mysterious  reason  as 
a  Dutch  widow,  is  formally  introducing 
the  Indian   (who  represents  America) 
to  a  most  attractive  Goddess  of  Lib- 
erty.  Over  this  scene  the  climax  of  the 
verses  is  reached  when  the  poet  effu- 
sively hails  the  "darling  Monarch,  by 
this    act    endear'd,"    and    assures     him 
that  if  ever  peril  should  threaten  him 
in  England,  he  had  only  to  stretch  his 
happy    wing    to    this    asylum,    where 
"we'll  contend,  who  best  shall  love  our 
KING." 

On  a  stage  opposite  this  obelisk,  put 
up  in  front  of  the  Workhouse,  which 
stood   near   the   present   site   of    Park 


Street  Church,  were  displayed  the  fire- 
works. From  dusk  till  eleven  o'clock 
the  air  was  filled  with  them, — "wheels, 
serpents,  beehives,  rockets  and  other 
set-pieces."  In  the  lower  room  of  the 
Workhouse  were  entertained  mean- 
while the  gentlemen  of  the  town.  John 
Hancock  had  had  a  stage  built  in  front 
of  his  house,  and  during  the  entire 
evening  he  had  fireworks  discharged  in 
alternation  with  those  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  one  responding  to  the  other. 
He  also  "gave  a  grand  and  elegant  en- 
tertainment to  the  genteel  part  of  the 
town  and  treated  the  populace  with  a 
pipe  of  Madeira  wine."  Otis  and  sev- 
eral other  gentlemen  who  lived  near 
the  Common  illuminated  their  homes 
and  kept  open  house,  and  "the  multi- 
tude of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were 
continually  passing  from  one  place  to 
another  added  much  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  night." 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  discharge  of 
twenty-one  rockets  gave  the  signal  for 
the  closing  display  of  the  evening, 
when  a  horizontal  wheel  at  the  top  of 
the  pyramid  was  discharged.  It 
whirled  around  until  it  was  nearly 
burnt  out,  and  then  resolving  itself 
into  sixteen  dozen  serpents,  shot  out 
into  the  darkness.  As  the  flying  ser- 
pents disappeared,  the  beating  of  a 
drum  notified  the  people  that  the  show 
was  over,  and  "to  the  honor  of  the  Sons 
of  Liberty,"  it  was  stated  that  the 
crowds  retired  at  once  to  their  homes, 
and  that  "not  a  reflection  was  cast  on 
any  character,  nor  the  least  disorder 
during  the  whole  scene." 

So  the  people  showed  their  loyalty 
to  the  King, — provided  he  continued  to 
endear  himself  to  them  by  giving  them 
their  beloved  liberty.  This  he  did  not 
do.  For  the  next  two  years  there  was 
constant  strife  between  the  royal  gov- 
ernors and  the  patriots  over  what  were 
the  just  rights  of  the  people,  and  in 
September,  1768,  British  troops  under 
General  Gage  were  encamped  on  the 
Common,  and  the  Revolutionary  days 
had  begun. 


Our  Lady  Of  Stories 

By  OLIVE  VINCENT  MARSH 


BASIL  sat  on  the  window  ledge, 
his  feet  planted  on  the  floor  of 
the  balcony  outside,  elbows  on 
knees,  chin  in  hands,  and 
scowled.  A  black  mood  possessed  him. 
The  universe — his  universe,  at  least — 
was  stale  and  unprofitable.  Couldn't 
one  ever  do  anything  new  and  differ- 
ent? Were  all  the  days  to  stretch  out 
endlessly,  just  like  all  the  others  that 
had  gone  by?  He  scowled  at  the  blue 
sky  and  the  sunshine  and  at  the  canal. 
Oh,  yes,  it  was  a  fine  day.  Pretty  soon 
Marietta  would  come  and  take  him  to 
walk.  He  thought  they  would  prob- 
ably go  down  by  the  shops  to-day.  On 
the  whole,  he  liked  the  shops  better 
than  the  churches,  because  Marietta  so 
often  had  to  stop  and  go  in  to  pray  to 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  or  perhaps  it 
was  Our  Lady  of  Something  Else,— 
Marietta  prayed  to  so  many  ladies.  If 
it  was  to  be  the  churches  this  morning, 
he  hoped  it  would  be  the  one  where  the 
beautiful  picture  was  of  the  lady  and 
the  bambino.  He  liked  this  lady  best 
of  all.  She  was  almost  as  beautiful  as 
his  mother.  He  wished  sometimes — 
but  then,  big  boys  of  five  couldn't  ex- 
pect to  be  held  in  their  mothers'  arms 
like  the  bambino.  Five  was  too  old  for 
that. 

He  began  to  wonder  idly  where 
Marietta  was.  Not  that  he  cared  or 
that  it  mattered.  It  didn't  make  a  sin- 
gle bit  of  difference  whether  she  came 
or  whether  they  went  to  walk  or  not. 
Nothing  made  any  difference, — not  the 
least  bit  in  the  world.  And  then  he 
looked  up  and  gave  a  little  start. 
Something  was  happening  over  on  the 
next  balcony.  Nothing  had  ever  hap- 
pened there  before.  A  man-servant 
brought  out  a  long,  low  steamer  chair 
and  a  maid  followed  with  a  rug.   Then 
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the  man-servant  came  again,  and  Basil 
opened  his  eyes  very  wide  and  stared, 
for  the  man  was  carrying  a  young  girl. 
He  placed  her  carefully  in  the  chair 
and  the  maid  covered  her  with  the  rug. 
Then  the  girl  sent  them  both  in  and 
just  lay  there  quietly.  Basil  moved 
over  to  the  railing  and  stared  un- 
abashed. She  saw  him  and  called  gayly 
across : 

"Buon  giorno !" 

"Buon  giorno,"  he  responded  gravely. 
He  still  had  a  quarrel  with  the  world. 
But  she  was  beautiful.  He  liked  her 
hair  that  lay  over  her  shoulder  in  a 
thick,  long  flaxen  braid.  Of  course,  it 
was  not  that  splendid  red  gold  like  his 
mother's,  but  it  was  pretty.  He  wished 
his  mother  would  wear  hers  like  that. 

The  girl  spoke  again,  still  in  Italian, 
and  this  time  she  said :  "What  is  your 
name,  little  boy?" 

There  it  was  again  —  that  hateful 
name.  He  was  silent  and  the  look  of 
gloom  settled  back  on  his  face.  He  was 
sick  and  tired  of  that  old  name.  But 
she  was  repeating  the  question  and  this 
time  it  was  in  English,  and  he  pricked 
up  his  ears.  That  was  the  language 
he  spoke  with  his  mother.  Marietta 
and  Gulio  couldn't  talk  it.  Perhaps  ser- 
vants never  knew  anything  but  Italian. 
Ladies  probably  always  knew  English. 
He  thought,  on  the  whole,  he  might  as 
well  answer  her,  so  he  lifted  his  chin 
and  said  firmly  and  soberly  that  one 
word,  "Basil,"  and  then  waited  for 
what  might  come.  But  the  lady  did 
not  laugh.     She  only  said  gently: 

"Won't  you  come  and  see  me,  Basil? 
I'm  lonely.  Ask  your  mother  if  you 
may  come  and  play  with  me  a  little 
while  this  morning." 

Basil  drew  a  long  breath.  Some- 
thing different  was  happening  at  last, 
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and  while  he  was  considering  just  how 
he  should  meet  this  new  crisis  he  heard 
Marietta  coming,  and  he  knew  she  was 
ready  for  that  hated  walk.  Rebellion 
filled  his  soul.  This  time  he  would  not 
go.  He  did  not  stir,  but  clasped  his 
hands  tightly  behind  him  and  pressed 
his  lips  firmly  together  as  Marietta  ap- 
peared. 

"I — I  am  not  going  to-day,  Mari- 
etta," he  announced,  and  then  he  re- 
membered what  he  had  heard  his 
mother  say,  and  added,  "I — I  have  an- 
other engagement,  Marietta." 

Then  his  lady  of  the  sunbright  hair 
began  addressing  Marietta  in  rapid 
Italian.  He  knew  she  was  asking  Mari- 
etta to  ask  his  mother  that  he  might  be 
brought  over  for  a  call  in  the  next  bal- 
cony. His  heart  sank  at  this.  Would 
he  have  to  wear  a  starched  white  suit 
and  sit  on  a  chair  and  answer  ques- 
tions? She  had  said  "Come  and  play" 
before.  Marietta  hesitated,  but  the  girl 
spoke  again,  and  one  saw  that  she  was 
used  to  having  her  way.  So  it  ended 
in  his  being  escorted  over  to  the  other 
house  and  out  onto  the  balcony,  where 
he  was  left  alone  with  the  wonderful 
lady. 

He  looked  at  her  dumbly  and  then 
in  a  gust  burst  forth : 

"I  hate  my  name !" 

"Then  let's  pretend  your  name  is 
something  else,"  she  suggested  in  the 
most  matter-of-fact  way  possible,  as 
though  it  were  a  very  easy  thing  to 
remedy  the  small  matter  of  one's  name. 
"What  name  would  you  like  to  have 
best  of  any  in  all  the  whole  world?" 

Basil  held  his  breath  with  the  sud- 
denness of  it.    He  thought  and  thought, 
and  then  surprisedly  gave  up. 
.     "I  don't  know,"  he  said. 

"Don't  you?  Then  I'm  going  to  call 
you  'Little  Brother,'  may  I?  I've  got 
a  little  brother  at  home,  and  we'll  play 
you're  another  little  brother  here;  shall 
we?" 

"Don't  you  live  here?"  Basil  ques- 
tioned anxiously.  "Are  you  going  home 
to-morrow?" 

"No,  little  brother,  I'm  not  going 
home  just  yet.  There's  something  the 
matter   with   me,  —  inside  —  and    they 


brought  me  here  to  get  better.  Are 
you  glad  I'm  not  going  home  to-mor- 
row?" 

"Yes,"  said  Basil.  "What  is  your 
little  brother's  name?" 

"His  name  is  Davy,"  she  answered 
gently.  "Shall  I  tell  you  a  story  about 
him?" 

"I  guess  so,"  he  said  rather  uncer- 
tainly. 

The  girl  turned  startled  sea-blue  eyes 
upon  him. 

"Why,  little  brother,"  she  cried.  "Did 
no  one  ever  tell  you  stories?  Don't 
you  like  stories?" 

"Marietta  tells  stupid  ones,"  he 
gloomed. 

"Oh,  but  mine  won't  be  stupid !"  she 
promised.  "But  you're  so  far  away, 
little  brother.  Come  and  sit  in  this 
chair  with  me.  There !  That's  the  way 
Davy  and  I  used  to  do  at  home.  We've 
got  the  biggest,  coziest  old  chair  at 
home  that  Davy  and  I  sit  in  to  tell 
stories.  Are  you  comfortable,  little 
brother?" 

He  nodded  and  wondered  breath- 
lessly what  was  coming  next.  This 
was  almost  like  the  bambino  in  the  pic- 
ture. What  did  come  next  was  a  long, 
delightful  morning,  all  filled  with 
thrilling  stories  of  Davy's  adventures. 
Basil  thought  the  adventure  of  the 
snow  fort  was  the  very  most  thrilling 
of  all,  only  he  could  not  understand  it 
quite. 

"What  are  snowballs  like?"  he  asked.. 

Again  the  sea-blue  eyes  turned  to 
him  in  surprise.  "Oh,  little  brother,, 
you  don't  know  what  snowballs  are? 
Have  you  never  been  in  the  home  land? 
You're  an  American,  surely?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "My  mother 
didn't  tell  me.  It's  very  far  from  Ven- 
ice, isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  she  answered  with  a 
little  sigh;  "very  far." 

"I  hope  Marietta  won't  come  for  me 
for  a  long  time,"  he  volunteered.  "I 
like  it  here.  I  s'pect  she's  gone  to  pray 
to  Our  Lady  of  Sororws." 

"Our  Lady  of  Sorrows?  Who  told 
you  of  her,  little  brother?" 

"Oh,  Marietta.  We  go  in  the  churches 
and  she  prays  to  lots  of  ladies — I — I 
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think  I'd  like  to  pray  to  you.  Are  you 
Our  Lady  of  Stories?" 

Again  the  sea-blue  eyes  were  star- 
tled, but  she  answered  him  in  good 
faith. 

"I'll  be  your  Lady  of  Stories,  little 
brother, — yours  and  Davy's — but  you 
mustn't  talk  about  praying  to  me.  I'm 
not  the  kind  of  lady  Marietta  prays  to." 

"I  like  you  better,"  he  affirmed ;  "bet- 
ter than  any  of  them  except  the  one  in 
the  picture  with  the  bambino." 

He  told  his  mother  that  night  that  he 
liked  Our  Lady  of  Stories  better  than 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  and  he  asked  her 
if  she  had  ever  been  in  the  home  land 
and  whether  she  knew  what  snowballs 
were. 

"I  s'pose  it's  too  far  for  us  to  go 
over,"  he  added  wistfully,  and  she  an- 
swered him  much  as  his  Lady  of  Sto- 
ries had  done  and  sighed  a  little  as  she 
answered. 

"Yes,  Basil ;  very  far." 

"I  learned  a  piece  about  it,  too,"  he 
announced.    "Want  to  hear  it?" 

"  'I  love  thy  rocks  'n'  rills, 
Thy  woods  'n'  templed  hills : 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
Like  that  above.' 

"She  told  me  'bout  the  rocks  'n'  rills 
an'  all  about  all  of  it,  mother.  Shall  I 
tell  you  'bout  it?  Why,  mother,  what's 
the  matter?  Is  it  your  inside?  She's 
got  something  the  matter  with  her  in- 
side. Have  you  got  a  trouble  in  your 
inside,  too?" 

His  mother  looked  at  him  uncer- 
tainly for  a  moment,  and  then  she 
laughed  lightly. 

"Oh,  you  funny  little  boy,"  she  said. 
"Go  tell  Marietta  it's  time  for  your 
supper." 

But  after  he  had  gone  she  sat  and 
thought  a  long,  long  time,  and  that 
night  she  wrote  a  letter. 

It  was  many  days  before  Basil  saw 
his  Lady  of  Stories  again.  Then  one 
day  she  was  on  the  balcony  once  more 
and  sent  for'  him  to  come  over.  She 
seemed  different  somehow.     He  could 


not  tell  just  how,only  she  seemed  more 
far  away  and  shiny, — like  the  lady  with 
the  bambino  in  the  picture,  when  the 
candles  were  lit  and  the  light  shone  in 
her  face. 

"I  didn't  forget  the  piece,"  he  said. 

"  T  love  thy  rocks  V  rills, 
Thy  woods  'n'  templed  hills  ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
Like  that  above.' ': 

She  held  him  closer  and  brushed  his 
hair  with  her  lips.  "And  you'll  re- 
member your  Lady  of  Stories  some- 
times, too,  won't  you,  little  brother?" 
she  said. 

"Why, — 'course,"  he  answered.  "But 
you're  here.    You  didn't  go  away." 

"I  think  I'm  going,  little  brother." 

"To  the  home  land?" 

"Yes,  dear;  to  the  home  land, — to  a 
'sweet  and  blessed  country.' ': 

"  'n'  Davy'll  come  to  meet  you,  won't 
he?"  he  questioned. 

She  was  looking  far  away  and  seemed 
almost  to  have  forgotten  him.  Then 
at  last  she  spoke. 

"I  shall  be  there  to  meet  Davy,"  she 
said. 

Then  the  maid  came  and  took  Basil 
home  and  his  mother  met  him  at  the 
door.  She  seemed  strange,  somehow, 
too,  and  she  had  a  letter  in  her  hand. 
Everyone  was  rather  queer  to-day.  But 
that  night  when  Basil  went  to  bed  the 
strangest  and  beautifulest  thing  of  all 
happened.  His  mother  came  and  sent 
Marietta  away  and  put  him  to  bed  her- 
self. When  he  was  all  ready  she  took 
him  up  in  her  arms  and  they  sat  to- 
gether like  the  lady  and  the  bambino  in 
the  picture.  Basil  was  very  happy.  He 
put  his  hand  up  half  shyly  and  touched 
her  beautiful  hair,  and  he  saw  that 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  It  was 
all  very  strange  and  queer.  Then  she 
hugged  him  and  put  her  face  close 
down  to  his.     • 

"Basil,  little  lad,"  she  said,  and  there 
was  a  world  of  love  and  tenderness  in 
her  voice.  "Dear  little  lad,  we're  go- 
ing home — we're  going  homer 


College -Trained  Immigrants 

A    STUDY    OF    AMERICANS    IN    THE    MAKING 

By  CHARLES   G.   FAIRMAN 


TO  offer  college  education  as  a 
practical  solution  for  the  grave 
problems  that  have  arisen  from 
the  heavy  tide  of  immigration  into  this 
country  is  to  invite  the  opinion  that  one 
is  attempting  a  joke,  or  else  that  one  has 
gone  completely  daft  on  the  subject  of 
higher  education.  One  of  these  conclu- 
sions would  seem  inevitable  when  the 
vast  army  of  aliens  entering  this  coun- 
try year  by  year,  many  of  them  illiter- 
ate, is  considered.  Yet  this  proposition 
is  made  in  all  seriousness  by  one  New 
England  institution  —  a  college  main- 
tained expressly  for  immigrants.  This 
is  the  American  International  College 
of  Springfield,  Mass. 

This  institution  is  conducted  by  edu- 
cators of  ability  and  receives  support 
from  some  of  the  brainiest  men  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  this  country.  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  college  will  work 
miracles  or  that  it  will  dispel  in  one, 
two  or  three  years  the  evils  that  have 
grown  out  of  the  over-rapid  influx  of 
aliens  and  the  lack  of  forethought  in 
dealing  with  this  unorganized  but  im- 
mensely valuable  material  for  the  mak- 
ing of  American  citizens.  That  any 
large  percentage  of  immigrants  can  ex- 
pect to  receive  diplomas  from  Ameri- 

an  colleges  is  recognized  as  out  of  the 
question.  The  thing  sought  is  to  equip 
in  immigrant  class  composed  of  teach- 
ers, members  of  the  professions  and 
men  in  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
suits who  shall  serve  as  trained  leaders 
oi  this  great  body  of  new  recruits. 
At  present  the  attendance  at  the  col- 

ee:e  is  small,  comprising  little  more 
[than  one  hundred  students,  all  told,  in- 
cluding those  in  preparatory  courses; 

ut  its  work  is  important  and  the  pos- 

ibilities    contained    in    it    are    looked 


upon  as  great  by  men  whose  position 
and  experience  give  their  views  some 
title  to  respect.  Though  the  college  ad- 
mits both  sexes,  its  student  body  is  now 
composed  mainly  of  boys,  or,  rather, 
young  men,  for  most  of  them  are  past 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Some  of 
them  are  brilliant  and  possess  splendid 
ability;  nearly  all  are  to  a  large  extent 
self-supporting,  and  almost  without  ex- 
ception they  are  animated  by  a  serious 
purpose.  To  one  who  feels  an  interest 
in  immigration  or  in  the  future  rela- 
tions of  this  country  to  other  nations 
of  the  earth  no  more  interesting  field 
of  observation  could  be  found  than  this 
crucible  for  the  making  of  wide-awake, 
aggressive  American  citizens. 

Some  few  of  the  students  possess 
means  and  social  position  in  their  na- 
tive lands,  and  seek  primarily  to  gain 
knowledge  of  American  institutions  and 
a  speedy  mastery  of  the  English  tongue 
with  a  view  to  commercial  or  diplo- 
matic careers,  but  most  of  them  are 
typical  immigrants,  though  possessed 
of  more  than  average  intelligence  and 
ambition. 

Fourteen  nationalities  are  represented 
in  the  total  enrollment  of  105  students. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  races  are  most 
largely  represented.  There  are  thirty- 
eight  Greek  students,  most  of  whom 
came  to  the  institution  by  way  of 
New  York,  having  learned  of  its  work 
through  the  missions  and  settlements  or 
the  Greek  newspapers.  Italians  com- 
pose the  next  largest  contingent,  thirty 
in  number,  coming  from  various  parts 
of  the  sunny  peninsula,  most  of  them 
coming  from  the  northern  provinces, 
some  from  Rome,  a  few  from  Sicily  and 
Calabria,  and  still  others  from  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.    The  Armenians 
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compose  a  delegation  of  ten,  their  num- 
ber having  been  swelled  as  a  result  of 
the  Turkish  massacres  last  summer. 
There  are  ten  French-Canadians  in  the 
school  and  one  native  of  France,  and 
there  are  five  Spanish  students,  four 
from  Europe  and  one  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  Other  nationalities  are 
represented  as  follows :  Austrian,  I ; 
Servian,  I  ;  Poles,  2 ;  Syrian,  1 ;  As- 
syrian, 1 ;  Russian,  1 ;  Irish,  1 ;  Ameri- 
cans of  foreign  parentage,  3. 


getting  as  many  strong  men  as  possible 
into  the  preparatory  courses  and  laying 
a  groundwork  for  the  future.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  students  have  been  in 
America  but  a  short  time. 

Dr.  R.  DeWitt  Mallary,  a  graduate 
of  Amherst  College  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  for  many  years 
in  the  Congregational  ministry  in 
Lenox  and  the  adjacent  territory  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills,  was  inaugurated  presi- 
dent   of     the    American    International 


American  International 

The  college  has  recently  entered  upon 
a  new  era ;  its  faculty  and  board  of  trus- 
tees have  been  reorganized  and  its  poli- 
cies changed  to  some  extent.  The 
standard  of  the  college  course  has  been 
raised,  with  a  view  to  making  its  de- 
grees stand  for  as  much  as  those  con- 
ferred by  other  New  England  colleges. 
In  consequence  there  were  no  gradu- 
ates from  the  college  proper  this  year. 
The  whole  policy  at  present  is  to  build 
the  institution  up  from  the  bottom  by 


College  two  years  ago.     He  finds  dif 
ferent  problems  to  contend  with  than 
those  complained  of  by  President  Low- 
ell of  Harvard  or  President  Wilson  of 
Princeton.     Snobs  and  would-be  idlers 
are  quickly  eliminated,  as  a  rule,  and 
the  disproportionate  interest  in  athlet 
ics  as  compared  to  scholarship  is  not  in 
evidence  to  an  extent  to  awaken  con 
cern.     The  interest  which  these  immi 
grant  students  take  in  their  studies  and 
debates,  and  in  gaining  insight  into  the 
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history  and  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  might  well  be  an  example  to 
native-born  collegians. 

An  important  and  interesting  depart- 
ment of  the  college  work  is  that  of  the 
School  of  American   Citizenship,   con- 
ducted by  Professor  Louis  F.  Giroux, 
who  is  dean  of  the  college.    Fully  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  students  are  enrolled  in 
I  Professor  Giroux's  classes.     The  Eng- 
I  lish  language  is  taught  by  a  system  of 
I  phonetics,  which  aims  to  give  the  stu- 
I  dent  a  command  of  a  vocabulary  of  three 


plication  in  national,  state  and  city  af- 
fairs, along  with  a  more  advanced 
knowledge  of  history  and  philosophy  of 
government  and  instruction  in  parlia- 
mentary procedure.  The  books  used  in 
this  course  are  chosen  with  a  good  deal 
of  care,  with  a  view  to  making  pure 
English  and  clearness  of  expression  as 
strong  helps  as  possible,  along  with  the 
infusion  of  a  spirit  of  Americanism.  The 
work  includes  the  reading  of  such 
works  as  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence,   "Washington's    Farewell    Ad- 
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thousand  words  after  thirty-six  weeks' 
study.       With    this    drill    is    combined 
ia!  from  the  start  a  study  of  American  his- 
tory and  doctrines,  presented  through 
the  medium  of  talks  by  the  instructor; 
textbooks   in  simple   English,  and  the 
lives  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Lincoln 
and    other    eminent    Americans.      The 
work  on  America  begins  with  a  geo- 
oii'  graphical  reader  and  guidebook,  passes 
0  to  the  study  of  making  of  the  nation, 
nd    gradually    develops    the    idea    of 
merican  government,  its  mode  of  ap- 
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dress,"  "Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobi- 
ographv,"  "Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress,"'and  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's 
"The  Man  Without  a  Country."  Pro- 
fessor Giroux  has  brought  a  high  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  to  the  development 
of  a  course  along  lines  that  find  increas- 
ing favor  with  educators  in  colleges 
and  high  schools.  His  course  is  one 
that  native  students  might  pursue  with 
as  much  profit  as  immigrants. 

Professor  Giroux  comes  from  a  fam- 
ily   that    emigrated    from    Marseilles, 
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France,  to  Canada,  and  thence  to  North- 
ern New  York.  He  is  a  native  of  Wat- 
kins,  N.  Y.,  was  graduated  from  Ham- 
ilton College  in  the  class  of  1884,  and 
was  a  Congregational  pastor  in  Spring- 
field for  several  years  before  he  became 
an  instructor  in  the  college.  He  has, 
however,  given  a  large  part  of  his  life 
to  teaching. 

The  work  of  an  instructor  in  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  has  peculiar  fasci- 
nations, advantages  and  difficulties. 
Success  in  this  field  demands  an  under- 
standing of  and  sympathy  with  foreign- 


and  repression,  is  met  with  in  these  stu- 
dents to  a  notable  extent,  although  they 
are  of  maturer  years  than  the  average 
American  student  entering  upon  a 
course  of  higher  education,  and  not  in- 
frequently have  seen  more  than  a  little 
of  the  adverse  side  of  life.  But  while 
they  instinctively  try  to  please  and  are 
quickly  responsive  to  the  instructors  in 
some  ways,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
win  the  confidence  of  an  immigrant  stu- 
dent, and  to  know  with  certainty  when 
that  end  has  been  achieved,  for  centu- 
ries of  experience  in  monarchical  coun- 
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ers,  and  this  implies  a  rather  close 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  different 
races.  There  is  no  difficulty,  as  a  rule, 
in  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  immi- 
grant student.  He  goes  to  college  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  good  out  of  it, 
and  not  to  enjoy  a  good  time  or  carry 
out  a  program  that  is  supposed  to  be 
appropriate  for  a  person  expecting  to 
occupy  a  favored  position  in  the  world. 
The  childlike  simplicity  that  distin- 
guishes so  many  immigrants  upon  their 
arrival,  a  quality  inbred  by  oppression 


tries  have  bred  a  tendency  to  be  suspi- 
cious that  is  not  easily  overcome.  To  one 
who  has  had  dealings  with  foreigners 
the  experience  met  with  in  this  respect 
in  the  International  College  is  encour- 
aging, as  illustrating  what  can  be  done 
by  patience  and  skill  to  overcome  this 
handicap. 

Many  of  these  foreign  students  are 
fond  of  oratory,  and  not  a  few  develop 
marked  talent  for  public  speaking. 
There  is  also  considerable  histrionic 
ability   among   them,    and   a   dramatic 
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club  is  maintained  which  produces  at 
least  one  play  each  year.  Euripides' 
''Alkestis"  was  recently  produced  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Greek  language  by  an 


all-Greek  cast, before  an  audience  which 
included  the  heads  of  Greek  depart- 
ments of  a  number  of  New  England 
colleges. 
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Prjf    Louis   F.  Giroux 
dean  of  American   International    col- 
lege AND   DIRECTOR  OF    SCHOOL    OF 

American  Citizenship 

This  college  has  its  football  and  base- 
ball teams,  like  other  colleges,  but  here 
the  athletic  interests  do  not  dwarf  into 
insignificance  the  work  of  the  college 
debating  society.  This  society  is  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  college,  being 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  students 
who  have  not  been  in  the  institution  a 
great  while,  and  use  the  society,  for  one 
thing,  as  a  means  of  aiding  them  in  the 
use  of  English.  It  was  organized  vol- 
untarily by  a  group  of  students  who 
had  become  interested  in  the  accounts 
of  forensic  contests  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  their  study  of  the  lives  of 
American  statesmen  in  Professor  Gi- 
roux's  course.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
fine  should  be  imposed  for  the  use  of 
any  other  medium  than  English  in  the 
work  of  the  society. 

The  picture  of  the  debating  society 
presented  herewith  is  perhaps  as  inter- 
esting and  representative  of  the  student 
body  as  any  group  that  could  be  chosen. 
It  suggests  the  rapid  headway  made  by 


men  recently  come  to  this  country  in 
adapting  themselves  to  the  mode  of  life 
of  the  American  collegian.  It  is  of  in- 
terest to  consider  some  of  the  individ- 
uals in  this  group,  for  the  insight  to  be 
had  into  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  students  and  the  motives 
that  have  brought  them  to  the  school. 

The  Greek  youth,  Kyriacedes,  is  the 
son  of  a  prominent  Athenian  lawyer. 
Having  had  the  advantage  of  a  higher 
education  in  his  native  country,  he 
came  to  this  college  to  study  English 
and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  American 
life.  His  application  for  admittance  to 
the  college  was  made  by  cablegram  last 
fall.  A  similar  purpose  actuates  Tsek- 
linis,  a  young  pharmacist,  who  has  at- 
tended the  University  of  Athens.  Papa- 
theofilus,  whose  picture  also  appears  in 
this  group,  was  a  shoe-worker  in  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  before  he  enrolled  himself 
at  the  college. 

In  the  center  of  the  group,  and  the 
president  of  the  society  when  the  pic- 
ture was  taken,  is  Milkovitch,  a  Ser- 
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vian,  who  came  to  this  country  after  an 
extended  period  of.  study  in  foreign 
schools,  being  able  to  converse  in  five 
different  languages.  He  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  reforms  in  government, 
reads  much  of  the  latest  socialistic  lit- 
erature, and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  young  men  in  the 
institution.  He  intends  to  graduate 
from  the  college. 

The  Armenian  students,  Avazian  and 
Leylekian,  came  with  the  idea  of  taking 
the  full  course.     Since  their  arrival,  a 


nent  in  this  group  is  Juan  Alonzo  Rod- 
riquez,  who  has  adopted  the  American 
name,  John  Alonzo.  He  was  born  in 
the  Canary  Isles,  and  for  a  time  studied 
to  become  a  Catholic  priest,  but  aban- 
doned this  purpose  and  later  went  to 
Havana  and  served  on  the  police  force. 
He  determined  to  settle  in  the  United 
States  and  to  obtain  an  education  in 
English.  He  entered  the  college  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  school  year,  un- 
able to  speak  a  word  of  English,  and 
made    such    rapid    progress    that    after 
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tew  months  ago,  the  property  of  their 
iamily  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Turks, 
ind  they  have  been  cast  upon  their  own 
resources  and  are  supporting  them- 
elves  as  best  they  can  by  work  out  of 
study  hours.  Another  Armenian  stu- 
lent,  Arabadjian,  was  living  in  the  fam- 
ly  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  a  victim  of  the 
A.dana  massacre,  and  accompanied  the 
nissionary's  family  to  this  country.  He 
was  formerly  a  student  of  St.  Paul's 
Institute  in  Tarsus. 

The  Spanish  group  constitutes  an  in- 
teresting factor  of  the  college.    Promi- 


eight  weeks  he  was  able  to  act  as  an  in- 
terpreter. Another  Spanish  student, 
Fernandez,  came  to  the  college  from 
Montevideo,  Argentina,  to  perfect  him- 
self in  English  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  business.  Still  another,  Mar- 
rero,  is  understood  to  have  well-to-do 
connections  in  Cuba,  and  will  devote 
himself  to  the  tobacco  business.  A 
fourth,  Aleman,  from  the  Canary  Isles, 
inclines  to  letters  rather  than  to  busi- 
ness. While  many  students  of  the  col- 
lege will  engage  in  the  professions,  the 
commercial  element  is  well  represented, 
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in  the  Greek  and  Spanish  students  par- 
ticularly. 

The  American  International  College- 
was  first  known  as  the  French  Protest- 
ant College  and  later  as  the  French- 
American  College.  It  was  founded  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1885,  the  incorpora- 
tors being  seven  Congregational  min- 
isters. The  college  was  moved  to 
Springfield  in  1888.  The  first  president 
of  the  college  was  Rev.  John  M.  Greene, 
who  was  succeeded  in  1889  by  Rev.  C. 
E.  Amaron.  Beginning  with  1893,  the 
head  of  the  college  for  fifteen  years  was 
Rev.  Samuel  H.  Lee,  now  president 
emeritus. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  pres- 
ident, Dr.  Mallary,  was  to  liberalize  the 
religious  atmosphereof  the  college,  put- 
ting it  on  a  non-sectarian  basis.  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  are  alike  wel- 
comed. The  aim  is  to  put  the  college  on 
the  same  liberal  ground  that  distin- 
guishes such  institutions  as  Amherst 
and  Williams,  but  nevertheless  to  give 
marked  emphasis  to  the  religious  side. 


Another  feature  of  Dr.  Mallary's  policy 
is  to  develop  a  strong  industrial  de- 
partment, to  afford  useful  training  and 
aid  students  in  paying  their  way.  Stu- 
dent help  is  provided  for  business  con- 
cerns and  families  at  from  20  cents  an 
hour  upward,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  work.  The  college  has  a  faculty 
of  fifteen  members  and  a  field  secre- 
tary. It  has  more  applicants  for  ad- 
mission than  it  has  room  to  accommo- 
date, and  an  expansion  is  planned  which 
may  result  in  the  college  seeking  a  new 
site,  but  in  the  same  city. 

Although  the  proportions  of  the  work 
have  not  been  large  thus  far,  it  is  easily 
possible  that  the  college  will  become  as 
largeinnumbersasitisgreatin  aims.  Al- 
ready it  has  turned  out  numerous  grad- 
uates who  have  taken  high  places  in  the 
world.  That  it  will  grow  to  be  a  big  in- 
stitution, and  be  the  forerunner  of  others 
cast  upon  similar  lines  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  is  the  hope  and 
belief  of  many  educators  and  philanthro- 
pists who  take  an  interst  in  its  welfare. 
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Criminal  Slang 

By  JOSEPH  M.  SULLIVAN,  LL.  B. 
Of  the  Boston  {Massachusetts)  Bar 
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HAT  is  slang?  Slang,  briefly 
defined,  is  low,  vulgar  and 
unauthorized  language ;  a 
popular  but  unauthorized  word,  phrase 
or  mode  of  expression;  also  the  jargon 
of  some  particular  calling  or  class  in 
society;  low,  popular  cant,  as  the  slang 
of  the  theater,  of  colleges,  sailors,  gyp- 
sies, thieves  and  various  other  classes 
that  compose  the  dregs  of  society. 

Slang  had  its  birth  in  criminality. 
Take,  for  example,  the  language  of  the 
gypsies  and  Magyars.  The  gypsies 
were  a  vagabond  race  whose  tribes, 
coming  originally  from  India,  entered 
Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  are  now  scattered  over 
Turkey,  Russia,  Hungary,  Spain,  Eng- 
land and  America,  living  by  thefts, 
horse-jockeying,  fortune-telling, tinker- 
ing and  the  like.  The  Magyar  race  was 
one  of  the  dominant  people  of  Hungary 
and  were  allied  to  the  Turks  and  the 
Finns.  Those  were  wandering  tribes 
and  their  language  was  intelligible  only 
to  the  immediate  members  of  each  in- 
dividual tribe ;  as  a  class  they  were  de- 
idedly  criminal,  and  from  their  argot 
we  trace  the  authenticity  of  ancient 
criminal  slang.  Their  slang  language 
s  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  is  still  unscathed 
by  the  mutation  of  time. 

The  Magyar  race  of  Hungary  was 
n  its  habits  and  characteristics  much 
he  same  as  the  gypsies  ;  they  had  crim- 
nal  tendencies  and  vagabond  habits, 
nd  their  trades  of  horse-jockeying, 
ortune-telling  and  tinkering  were 
erely  adjunct  to  their  successful  crim- 
nal  depredations.  The  language  of 
his  class  of  people,  especially  their 
Criminal  jargon  and  cries  of  warning, 


has   remained  unchanged  through  the 
march  of  centuries. 

The  criminal  class  of  India  use  warn- 
ing cries  and  employ  cypher  marks  to 
tell  subsequent  prowlers  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  neighborhood  in  regard  to 
safety,  and  in  this  respect  they  are 
similar  to  our  "Yeggmen"  of  the  pres- 
ent day  in  America,  a  class  whose  ac- 
tivities have  baffled  the  keenest  minds 
of  the  United  States  government,  and 
in  the  suppression  of  them  as  a  class  the 
postoflice  inspectors  have  ignomini- 
ously  failed. 

All  over  India  numerous  wandering 
tribes  are  to  be  found,  like  the  Bedijas 
of  Bengal;  the  Nats,  Sansijas  and  Kan- 
jars  of  the  United  Provinces ;  the 
Mang,  Mahar  or  Dhed  of  the  Deccan. 
These  tribes  practice  the  usual  gypsy 
industries  —  mat  and  basket  making, 
knife-grinding  and  the  like.  The  fa- 
cility of  their  occupation  makes  it  an 
easy  cloak  for  most  nefarious  practices, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  European  gypsy. 
Some,  like  the  Gulgulias  of  Bengal,  live 
by  begging  and  pilfering  and  exhibiting 
trained  goats  and  monkeys.  The  women 
sell  drugs  to  cure  ear  and  tooth  ache 
and  for  less  reputable  purposes.  The 
Koravers,  a  class  of  railway  thieves  of 
India,  are  a  branch  or  offshoot  of  the 
Gulgulian  tribe  of  wandering  thieves. 
The  Punjab,  again,  has  a  tribe  of  wan- 
dering blacksmiths,  whose  homes  are 
their  carts,  in  which  they  carry  about 
the  tools  and  materials  of  their  craft. 
There  are,  again,  wandering  tribes  of 
tumblers,  rope  dancers,  acrobats,  jug- 
glers and  snake  charmers.  These  peo- 
ple speak  a  variety  of  thieves'  slang, 
based  on  one  of  the  dialects  of  Pakrit, 
a  later  tongue  allied  to  Sanskrit. 
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The  gypsy  and  Magyar  tribes  lived 
in  seclusion,  free  from  any  intercourse 
with  the  world,  and  in  that  respect  they 
differed  radically  from  the  modern 
criminal,  who  loves  society  and  the 
pleasures  which  follow  from  conven- 
tionality and  good-fellowship. 

Modern  criminal  slang  has  for  its 
distinguishing  features  expressiveness 
and  applicability.  It  has  taken  our 
modern  civilization  to  make  the  pres- 
ent-day criminal  and  evolve  his  classic 
speech.  Many  of  the  slang  expres- 
sions which  are  in  current  use  among 
the  American  criminals  of  the  current 
day,  will,  because  they  convey  so  much 
truth  in  a  "pat"  form,  eventually  find 
a  place  in  all  dictionaries.  The  pe- 
culiar language  used  by  the  under- 
world is,  to  my  mind,  due  to  their  per- 
verted, but  acute,  mentality. 

Just  as  the  yeggman  finds  a  burglar 
kit  and  dynamite  an  essential  prepara- 
tion for  blowing  open  safes,  so  the 
criminal  finds  his  own  slang  a  most 
convenient  and  useful  mode  of  expres- 
sion because  of  its  brevity  and  its  use- 
fulness in  conveying  so  many  ideas  in 
a  very  few  words. 

The  newsboy  has  his  favorite  jar- 
gon ;  the  race-track  tout  also  has  his 
favorite  words,  which  are  intelligible 
only  to  the  followers  of  his  cult;  the 
horse  jockey  has  his  own  peculiar 
lingo ;  in  fact,  each  and  every  class  of 
the  criminal  world  uses  its  own  pe- 
culiar dialect,  and  uses  it  frequently 
whenever  occasion  requires  as  a  mode 
of  conveying  its  or  their  own  peculiar 
ideas,  thoughts  and  expressions,  and  to 
people  not  familiar  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  under-world  this  slang 
language  is  absolutely  unintelligible  and 
full  of  mystery.  Perhaps  you  will  ask 
why  the  under-world  uses  a  language 
the  possession  of  which  arouses  instant 
suspicion  and  perhaps  immediate  de- 
tection. The  average  policeman  in  all 
of  our  large  American  cities  is  wholly 
ignorant  of  criminal  slang  and  its 
meaning;  he  is  what  the  under-world 
calls  a  "harness  bull,"  to  wit:  an  officer 
in  uniform;  and  the  average  criminal 
treats  his  knowledge  with  contempt,  as 
well  he  might,  because,  as  far  as  any 


knowledge  of  the  subject  goes,  he  is  on 
a  mental  "track  13  and  a  washout." 

Let  us  examine  the  reasons  for  the] 
prevailing  ignorance  of  the  meaning 
of  criminal  slang  among  police  offi- 
cers, detectives,  sheriffs  and  other  offi- 
cials entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  laws.  In  the  first  place! 
the  meeting  of  thieves  and  police  is 
naturally  a  hostile  one ;  the  culprit  is 
in  fear,  and  is  overawed  by  the  weight 
of  authority.  This  is  not  calculated  to 
inspire  any  confidence  or  grounds  of 
friendship,  because  to  learn  the  pe- 
culiar argo  of  criminals  one  must  mix 
with  them  socially  and  become  a  hail 
fellow  well  met,  and  in  this  way  be- 
come familiar  with  their  language  and 
mannerisms.  The  operation  of  the 
third  degree  and  the  sweat-box  meth- 
ods are  not  calculated  to  kindle  warm 
friendships  between  the  under-world 
and  the  members  of  the  police.  Then, 
again,  the  policeman  doing  patrol  duty 
on  the  streets  of  our  large  cities  is 
dressed  in  full  uniform,  and  is  a  marked 
man  and  consequently  is  shunned  by 
all  members  of  the  light-fingered  fra- 
ternity. The  plain-clothes  men  have  a 
slightly  better  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  criminal  slang  and  thief 
vernacular.  If  a  thief  has  experienced 
a  "bad  fall"  (an  arrest),  he  is  put  to 
his  wits'  end,  and  as  he  is  naturally  re- 
sourceful he  begins  at  once  to  get  on 
the  right  side  of  the  arresting  officer. 
This  is  where  the  application  of 
"salve"  (getting  on  the  right  side  of  the 
arresting  officer)  begins,  and  by  reason 
of  this  enforced  familiarity  the  inspec- 
tor might  pick  up  a  few  words  of  slang 
here  and  there,  but  the  knowledge  he 
gains  in  this  way  is  never  a  burden  to 
him.  Then,  again,  thieves  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States  have  dif- 
ferent dialects  and  colloquial  sayings, 
and  a  thief  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
would  use  a  great  many  words  that 
are  wholly  unknown  to  the  New  York 
oickpocket.  Of  course,  after  a  "meet" 
of  Western  thieves  with  Eastern 
thieves  an  interchange  of  slang  and  pat 
words  follows,  and  one  readily  picks 
up  the  cant  words  and  sayings  of  the 
other.    Thus,  the  police  have  no  means 
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at  hand  of  acquiring  the  slang  words 
and  cant  phrases  of  the  under-world, 
and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  for 
the  reasons  which  I  have  narrated  in 
detail  above. 

An  examination  and  critical  study  of 
criminal  slang  will,  to  my  mind,  prove 
instructive  and  entertaining  to  the 
reader.  We  will  take  for  the  first  illus- 
tration the  pickpocket,  who  is  called  in 
the  slang  language  "a  gun."  "A  gun" 
is  a  thief  who  does  not  use  force,  some- 
what of  a  paradox,  but  nevertheless 
true,  and  in  this  manner  he  is  distin- 
guished from  the  "gorilla,"  the  strong- 
arm  highwayman,  who  holds  up  people 
on  the  roadside  and  relieves  them  of 
their  valuables. 

A  "grafter"  is  a  thief  in  the  language 
of  criminals.  This  meaning  will  prob- 
ably be  adopted  by  honest  men  and  find 
a  place  in  all  dictionaries.  Then,  too, 
the  term  "jail  arithmetic"  is  so  appli- 
cable to  our  embezzling  bank  officers, 
conscienceless  financiers  and  swindling 
contractors  "et  hoc  omne  genus"  that  it 
deserves  a  place  in  our  literature.  That 
criminals  consider  all  persons  holding 
office  under  a  political  government  "po- 
litical paupers"  should  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  civil  service  commissions. 

A  complaint  or  charge  of  crime  is  a 
"rap,"  and  the  complainant  is  the  "rap- 
per." 

The  one  whose  property  is  stolen  is 
the  "sucker,"  and  the  judge  is  called  a 
"beak." 

A  "fall"  is  an  arrest  and  "fall  money" 
is  the  money  which  is  used  to  liberate 
a  man  from  custody.  To  "spring  a 
man"  is  to  bail  one  out  who  is  under 
arrest,  and  to  help  square  the  "sucker" 
and  get  a  man  off  clear  from  any  charge 
of  crime  the  "underground  wires"  must 
be  used. 

A  pocketbook  is  a  "poke,"  and  a  man 
who  jumps  his  bail  bonds,  becoming  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  is  a  "lamaster." 

The  thief  'who  steals  your  pocket- 
book  is  the  "wire"  or  "tool,"  and  a 
gang  of  pickpockets,  consisting  of  three 
or  more  people  who  travel  together  to 
steal,  is  called  a  "mob." 

A  "swell  mob"  is  a  gang  of  first-class 
pickpockets    who    can    hire    first-class 


legal  talent  and  have  good  financial 
backing. 

When  a  man  is  convicted  of  crime  he 
is  "settled,"  or,  to  give  the  English 
slang  phrase,  "unfortunate." 

If  a  girl  should  lose  her  fellow 
through  a  court  sentence,  she  is  "di- 
vorced," in  the  language  of  the  under- 
world. 

A  "swell  mouthpiece"  is  a  very  good 
lawyer,  while  a  very  bad  one  is  called 
a  "shyster." 

A  pickpocket  is  frequently  called  a 
"dip,"  and  in  Western  States  a  "can- 
non." 

A  shoplifter  is  called  a  "booster"  or 
"hoister,"  or  "hyster,"  and  an  excep- 
tionally smart  one  a  "swell  booster." 

A  green-goods  man  when  plying  his 
trade  is  said  to  be  "out  on  the  spud." 
Store  thieves  who  steal  jewelry  are 
called  "pennyweighters,"  while  thieves 
who  tap  store  tills  are  called  "damper 
getters,"  and  when  working  are  said  to 
be  "out  on  the  heel." 

Thieves  who  steal  diamonds  or  other 
precious  stones  from  the  person  are 
called  "prop  getters"  or  "stone  get- 
ters." A  woman  thief  is  called  a  "gun- 
moll,"  and  a  male  thief  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  robbing  women  is  called  a 
"moll-buzzer." 

A  safe-blower  is  called  a  gopher-man, 
Peter-man  or  yeggman  and  gerver,  and 
an  empty  safe  is  called  a  "bloomer." 

A  second-story  worker  who  breaks 
and  enters  dwelling  houses  is  called  a 
"houseman,"  "porch-climber"  and  "flat- 
worker."  "Turn  out"  is  to  discharge 
from  arrest  and  put  a  man  on  the 
street. 

A  woman  who  decoys  men  and  then 
her  accomplice  (alleged  husband)  black- 
mails them  is  called  a  "badger-worker" 
or  "panel-worker." 

The  go-between  of  lobbyists  who 
buy  up  legislators  is  called  the  "gravel- 
train,"  because  he  has  the  rocks 
whereby  to  debauch  legislators,  and  the 
lobbyist  himself  is  known  to  the  crim- 
inal world  as  a  "dress-suit  burglar." 

The  thief  who  robs  drunks  is  called 
a  "lush  toucher,"  and  the  stylish  hotel 
beat  is  called  a  "baron." 

A  lodging  house  is  a  "doss-house," 
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and  to  sleep  is  to  "doss."  A  restaurant 
is  a  "dump"  or  "beanery,"  and  a  con- 
vict who  works  the  churches  and  is  in- 
sincere in  his  profession  of  religion  is 
called  a  "mission  stiff."  A  minister  is 
called  a  "sky-pilot,"  and  a  Catholic 
priest  is  called  a  "Galway"  or  "buck." 

A  prison-keeper  or  turnkey  is  called 
a  "screw,"  and  prison  food  is  called 
"steamed  grub." 

"Mugged"  is  photographed,  and 
"stood  up"  is  to  be  placed  in  the  line 
of  police  headquarters  for  identifica- 
tion and  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  prob- 
able "rappers." 

An  Irish  clubhouse  is  a  "police  sta- 
tion," and  an  "ink  pot"  is  a  resort  for 
low  characters. 

A  "thimble"  and  "turnip"  is  a  watch, 
and  counterfeit  money  is  "bad  dough." 

Diamonds  with  flaws  are  called  "bum 
rocks,"  and  a  "fixer"  is  a  man  who 
looks  after  the  interests  of  the  man 
who  is  arrested,  squares  the  "sucker," 
hires  the  lawyer  and  attends  to  all  nec- 
essary details. 

A  chief  of  police  is  a  "buzzard"  or 
mean  person,  and  a  "good  fellow"  is  a 
thief,  man  or  woman,  who  pays  his 
bills. 

A  "prison  stool  pigeon"  is  a  "trusty," 
"psalm  singer"  or  "pig"  and  "stick," 
and  "slug"  means  "keep  together  and 

fight." 

"Slinging  the  slingo"  is  to  hold  con- 
versation in  slang,  while  a  "mush"  is 
an  umbrella  and  "wipe"  is  a  handker- 
chief. 

"Track  13"  and  "washout"  is  a  life 
sentence  in  a  western  penitentiary,  and 


"salt  creek"  means  death  in  the  elec- 
tric chair.  A  "meet"  is  an  appointment, 
a  "date,"  a  place  where  thieves  can  see 
each  other. 

"Anchor"'  is  a  stay  of  execution  of 
sentence  and  a  "lifeboat"  is  a  pardon. 

"Making  the  boast"  is  getting  by  the 
pardon  board  and  obtaining  a  pardon. 

"Shake  down"  is  paying  for  police 
protection  against  your  will,  and  a 
"dead  criminal"  is  one  who  has  become 
discouraged,  reformed  or  given  up 
grafting. 

"Rat"  is  a  cheap  thief  who  squeals 
on  "fall  money"  and  refuses  to  pay  his 
bills. 

"White  line"  is  an  alcohol  drinker, 
while  a  cocaine  fiend  uses  "burnese," 
a  preparation  for  snuffing  through  the 
nostrils.  "Dope"  is  opium  or  picking 
winners  from  past  performance.  To 
"job  a  man"  is  to  convict  him  with  per- 
jured testimony. 

I  could  go  on  and  give  hundreds  of 
other  specimens  of  criminal  slang,  but 
I  think  the  examples  given  above  will 
suffice.  The  vocabulary  of  criminal 
slang  is  large,  interesting  and  expres- 
sive, and  withal  it  reeks  with  good- 
natured  humor. 

When  the  Angel  Gabriel  shall  blow 
his  trumpet  and  summon  us  all  to  that 
court  of  infinite  justice  and  mercy, 
there  we  shall  find  a  fair  judge,  no  irate 
rapper,  no  perjured  testimony:  and 
there  many,  many  of  the  judgments  of 
this  world  shall  be  reversed,  thus  in- 
suring to  many  of  the  unfortunate  de- 
scribed above  a  "turn-out"  into  the 
Elysian  fields. 


John  Brown  and  His  Eastern  Friends 


By   FRANK   P.    STEARNS 


I 


T  appears  that  John  Brown  con- 
templated going  to  Boston  for  as- 
sistance in  September,  1856,  for 
Charles  Robinson,  the  Free  State  revo- 
lutionary Governor  of  Kansas,  wrote  to 
him  on  the  fourteenth  of  that  month, 
urging  him  not  to  leave  the  territory 
until  there  was  no  further  danger  of  an 
invasion  by  the  Missourians — that  is, 
not  until  cold  weather.  Captain  Brown 
accordingly  waited  until  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober, wrhen  he  went  to  Chicago  and 
was  kindly  received  there  by  the  Kan- 
sas Aid  Committee  of  that  city,  whose 
secretary,  Horace  White,  provided  him 
with  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Ohio  and  called  on  Sen- 
ator Chase,  who  treated  him  with  equal 
cordiality  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  Gerrit  Smith  at  Peter- 
boro,  N.  Y.  John  Brown  had  been  pre- 
viously acquainted  with  Mr.  Smith,  but 
he  knew  better  than  to  decline  the  let- 
ter from  so  important  a  person  as  Sen- 
ator Chase;  and  he  may  also  have 
doubted  whether  Gerrit  Smith  would 
remember  so  unimportant  a  person  as 
himself.  He  therefore  took  up  his  quar- 
ters with  Fred  Douglass  at  Rochester, 
and  forwarded  Chase's  letter  and  an- 
other testimonial  from  Governor  Rob- 
inson to  Peterboro.  Gerrit  Smith's  re- 
ply has  become  celebrated:  "I  have 
known  you  many  years  and  have  highly 
esteemed  you  as  long  as  I  have  known 
you.  I  know  your  unshrinking  bravery, 
your  self-sacrificing  benevolence,  your 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
have  long  known  them."  John  Brown 
left  Peterboro  feeling  very  much  en- 
couraged. 

He  arrived  in  Boston  early  in  Janu- 
ary, 1857,  and  went  at  once  to  the 
rooms  of  the  Kansas  Aid  Committee  on 
Bromfield  street.     There  he  made  the 


acquaintance  of  the  chairman,  George 
ly.  Stearns,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Patrick  T. 
Jackson  (treasurer),  Frank  B.  Sanborn 
(the  secretary),  Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  and 
others.  John  Brown  made  a  highly  fa- 
vorable impression  on  these  gentlemen, 
from  his  manly  bearing,  straightfor- 
ward ways  and  plain,  sensible  conver- 
sation, as  he  did  afterwards  on  Theo- 
dore Parker,  Rev.  T.  W.  Higginson,. 
Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning,  Hon.  Thomas. 
Russell,  afterwards  President  Grant's 
minister  to  Venezuela,  who  liked  Brown 
so  well  that  he  invited  him  to  stay  at  his 
house;  and  Mrs.  Russell,  the  daughter 
of  that  celebrated  missionary  preacher, 
Father  Taylor,  was  equally  enthusi- 
astic in  regard  to  him.  The  impression 
he  gave  these  people  was  that  of  a  man 
who  had  a  mission  in  life, — which  he 
understood  perfectly  well  himself.  Mrs. 
George  L.  Stearns  said  twenty  years 
later  that  John  Brown  was  the  most 
magnetic  man  that  she  ever  met — more 
so  even  than  Rufus  Choate,  Emerson 
or  Wendell  Phillips. 

Nicolay  and  Hay  never  made  a  worse 
mistake  than  in  their  description  of 
John  Brown's  conversation  as  "coarse, 
but  clean."  Were  they  jealous  of  the 
man's  fame?  John  Brown  was  so  neat 
and  clean  in  his  personal  attire  that  he 
could  not  look  ordinary  in  the  cheapest 
clothing;  and  it  was  the  same  with  him 
all  the  way  through.  Thoreau's  cow- 
hide boots,  as  one  might  meet  him  in 
Walden  woods,  only  made  the  mental 
refinement  of  his  countenance  more 
conspicuous,  and  it  was  so  with  John 
Brown.  He  derived  the  rank  and  file 
of  his  vocabulary  from  continual  read- 
ing of  the  Bible,  and  there  is  no  better 
English,  although  it  may  seem  some- 
what old-fashioned  in  every-day  con- 
versation.     He    had    thought    in    his 
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youth  of  studying  for  the  ministry,  and 
his  conversation  was  much  like  that  of 
a  Methodist  clergyman,  without,  how- 
ever, the  ministerial  inflexion.  He  ex- 
plained himself  clearly,  concisely  and 
frankly,  without  colloquial  expressions 
or  any  form  of  rhetorical  flourish.  His 
speech  was  not  as  elegant  as  Phillips' 
or  Curtis',  but  would  have  compared  to 
advantage  with  that  of  most  Western 
congressmen. 

He  was  six  feet  in  height,  and,  like 
all  his  family,  very  strongly  made.  He 
had  an  aquiline  face,  like  Emerson's, 
but  broader.  I  have  never  seen  an- 
other pair  of  eyes  like  his.  Sanborn 
says  they  were  hooded  like  an  eagle's, 
and  he  had  a  way  of  dropping  the  up- 
per lids  over  them  which  certainly  re- 
sembled this.  When  he  opened  them 
wide  to  examine  any  object  they  shone 
with  piercing  brightness.  He  might 
have  served  as  a  better  model  for  the 
statue  of  the  Concord  "Minute  Man" 
than  the  athlete  who  was  sketched  for 
that  purpose  by  Daniel  French. 

In  spite  of  his  optimism,  Emerson 
was  always  cautious  in  his  judgment 
of  character, — more  generous  of  sym- 
pathy than  he  was  of  praise.  His  meet- 
ing with  John  Brown  has  become  his- 
torical ;  it  was  the  first  of  cultivated 
Americans  meeting  the  first  of  Ameri- 
can revolutionists.  Ten  years  later 
Emerson  said  to  a  fashionable  Boston 
audience  :  "You  may  call  John  Brown  a 
fanatic,  if  you  please,  but  he  was  the 
great  event  of  the  war."  He  has  in- 
cluded an  observation  of  John  Brown's 
made  at  that  time  in  one  of  his  essays, 
as  if  it  were  his  own.  Neither  should 
we  pass  by  Thoreau's  profound  at- 
tachment to  the  man,  nor  the  respect 
with  which  Judge  Hoar  repeatedly 
spoke  of  him. 

John  Brown  never  deceived  his 
friends,  but  as  Colonel  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son  says,  he  sometimes  'veiled  his 
facts"  and  intentions  for  their  benefit 
and  his  own.  This  agrees  with  what 
George  L.  Stearns  and  Martin  F.  Con- 
way stated  before  the  Harper's  Ferry 
investigating  committee.  Conway  said 
that  at  his  last  interview  with  Brown 


in  Lawrence,  in  1858,  he  continually 
hinted  and  talked  around  some  object 
that  he  had  in  mind  without  definitely 
explaining  himself.  In  his  first  visit  to 
Boston  he  wanted  to  obtain  funds  to 
support  a  company  of  a  hundred  min- 
ute men  or  mounted  rangers,  to  defend 
the  Kansas  border  against  the  Mis- 
sourians ;  but  there  was  also  some- 
thing behind  this.  One  day  he  showed 
Mr.  Stearns  a  pearl-handled  bowie- 
knife  which  he  had  taken  from  Henry 
Clay  Pate,  and  remarked  that  such  a 
blade  on  the  end  of  a  pole  would  be  a 
formidable  weapon  of  defence  in  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  person, — mean- 
ing, of  course,  the  slaves.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  pikes  that  were  made 
at  Collinsville,  and  it  is  substantially 
all  that  we  know  of  it.  What  Captain 
Brown's  plans  were  in  regard  to  them 
at  this  time  can  only  be  surmised  from 
his  subsequent  proceedings. 

To  comprehend  the  state  of  mind  in 
New  England  at  that  time  in  regard  to 
the  slavery  question  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  when  Sumner  was  beaten 
senseless  in  the  United  States  Senate 
there  was  no  judge  in  Washington  that 
dared  to  pronounce  a  verdict  against 
his  assailant,  who  became  close  enough 
to  being  his  murderer;  and  it  was 
equally  impossible  to  obtain  redress  for 
the  destruction  of  property  and  the 
cold-blooded  murders  by  the  Missou- 
rians  in  Kansas.  When  a  government 
supports  such  outrages,  or  permits 
them  to  take  place,  it  becomes  a  des- 
potism, no  matter  how  democratic  its 
form  may  be. 

Frank  B.  Sanborn,  as  the  secretary 
of  the  Kansas  Aid  Committee,  intro- 
duced John  Brown  on  the  floor  of  the 
State  Assembly,  where  he  made  an  af- 
fecting appeal  for  assistance,  which 
was  not,  however,  accorded  him.  The 
Kansas  Aid  Committee  voted  him  the 
use  of  the  rifles  already  purchased,  but 
he  did  not  otherwise  succeed  in  ob- 
taining much  money.  Finally,  George 
L.  Stearns,  feeling  that  the  Kansas 
struggle  meant  the  life  or  death  of 
American  liberty,  gave  him  a  draft  or 
bill  of  exchange   (which  it  was  is  not 
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known)  for  seven  thousand  dollars, 
with  the  understanding  that  any  unex- 
pended balance,  after  the  exigency  for 
which  it  had  been  given  had  expired, 
should  be  returned  to  him. 

Early  in  the  spring  John  Brown 
started  for  the  West,  taking  his  rifles 
and   pikes   with   him,   and   also   Hugh 


slaves.  Hugh  Forbes  formed  the  skel- 
eton of  a  regiment  with  these  men  and 
drilled  them  in  military  evolutions. 
General  Jim  Lane,  who  commanded 
the  Kansas  militia,  such  as  it  was, 
wrote  to  Captain  Brown  once  or  twice, 
urging  him  to  come  to  Lawrence  and 
assist  in   the  preparations  for  defence 


The  grave  of  John  Brown 


Forbes,  an  adventurous  Englishman, 
who  had  fought  under  Garibaldi  in 
1848.  He  stationed  himself  at  Tabor, 
Iowa,  on  the  northwest  border  of  Mis- 
souri, and  collected  about  him  a  body 
of  forty  or  fifty  men,  consisting  of  his 
former  companions  at  Ossawatomie, 
with  some  others,  and  a  few  fugitive 


there;  but  Brown  would  not  move, 
and  this  greatly  disgusted  Lane,  who 
spoke  of  him  afterwards  as  a  madman 
— by  which  he  presumably  meant  that 
Brown  was  obstinate  and  unwilling 
to  co-operate  with  others.  George  L. 
Stearns  also  wrote  to  him  at  this  time, 
advising  him  strongly  to  stand  on  the 
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defensive  and  "not  to  fire  until  he  saw 
,he  whites  of  the  enemy's  eyes,  and 
not  to  fire  then  until  they  did."* 

Evidently  John  Brown  had  a  plan  at 
this  time  which  has  never  been  re- 
vealed, but  we  may  suppose  from  his 
position  at  Tabor  that  in  case  of  an  in- 
vasion of  Kansas  he  intended  to  in- 
vade Missouri  and  set  a  back  fire  by 
liberating  the  slaves  of  the  invaders 
and  conducting  them  to  Iowa.  Perhaps 
it  was  owing  to  the  possibility  of  this 
that  the  Missourian  remained  at  home, 
for  they  must  have  known  John 
Brown's  location,  and  after  he  had  re- 
turned to  Boston  the  invasion  took 
place  and  resulted  in  the  massacre  of 
seven  peaceable  Kansas  farmers  at 
Marais  du  Cygne — an  act  perpetuated 
by  Whittier  in  the  most  powerful  of 
his  ballads: 

"How  paled  the  May  sunshine, 
Green  Marais  du  Cygne, — 

When  the  death  smoke  blew  over 
Thy  lovely  ravine !" 

In  September  the  great  financial 
crash  of  1857  came,  and  thousands  of 
merchants  who  a  month  before  had 
considered  themselves  prosperous  now 
found  their  affairs  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion. George  L.  Stearns  was  able  to 
meet  his  obligations,  but  he  needed 
funds  to  carry  on  his  business,  and  he 
accordingly  wrote  to  Captain  Brown 
in  October,  asking  for  a  return  of  his 
bill  of  exchange,  so  that  he  might  re- 
lease the  securities  which  were  de- 
posited for  it.  This  John  Brown  mag- 
nanimously did,  and  how  he  supported 
himself  and  his  men  during  the  follow- 
ing winter  is  unknown,  but  he  prob- 
ably received  remittances  from  time  to 
time  from  his  eastern  friends.** 

It  seems  also  probable  that  it  was 
the  return  of  his  draft  which  caused 
the  trouble  with  Hugh  Forbes.  Brown, 
obliged  to  curtail  his  expenses,  found 
that  Forbes'  services  were  no  longer 
necessary,  and  dismissed  him  some 
time  in   November.***     Then   Forbes, 

*"Life  of  George  L,.  Stearns."  Sanborn's  "Life  of 
John  Brown." 

**Mr.  Stearns  testified  before  the  investigating 
committee  that  he  mailed  John  Brown  at  different 
times  between  three  and  four  thousand  dollars. 

***John  Brown  never  gave  any  explanation  of  this 
that  has  been  recorded. 


finding  himself  without  means  of  sub- 
sistence, wrote  letters  to  Dr.  Howe 
and  F.  B.  Sanborn,  complaining  that 
Brown  had  broken  his  agreement  with 
him,  and  attempted  to  blackmail  them 
by  threatening  to  expose  Brown's  plan 
of  an  invasion  of  Virginia, — which  we 
now  hear  of  definitelyfor  the  first  time. 
As  he  did  not  succeed  in  this,  he  after- 
ward made  a  somewhat  vague  exposure 
of  the  plan  to  Senators  Seward,  Sum- 
ner and  Wilson,  and  perhaps  also  Sec- 
retary of  W^ar  Floyd;  but  Wilson  was 
the  only  one  who  paid  much  attention 
to  it. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  se- 
quence of  events  during  the  spring  of 
1858,  for  it  is  only  in  that  way  that  we 
can  form  a  clear  idea  of  their  character. 

Early  in  March,  1858,  John  Brown 
came  to  Boston  and  divulged  some- 
thing of  a  plan  he  had  formed  for  lib- 
erating slaves  in  Virginia  to  Theodore 
Parker,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  and  George  L. 
Stearns.  What  he  told  them  and  what 
they  thought  of  it  at  the  time  is  wholly 
unknown ;  but  in  an  extant  letter  to  his 
son,  John  Brown,  Jr.,  he  says:  "My 
call  here  has  met  with  a  most  hearty 
response  so  that  I  feel  assured  of  at 
least  tolerable  success."     (Sanborn,  p. 

451.) 

About  the  same  time,  however,  Mr. 
Stearns  received  a  letter  from  E.  B. 
Whitman  of  Kansas,  representing  a 
dangerous  and  deplorable  state  of  af- 
fairs in  that  territory. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Whitman  said:  "In 
some  respects  our  prospects  are  bright- 
ening and  in  others  the  clouds  lower 
gloomily  over  us.  The  Topeka  move- 
ment is  abandoned,  killed  by  its  pro- 
fessed friends,  now  formally  and  pub- 
licly renounced  by  Robinson  himself 
as  dead  since  last  June.  Another  party 
propose  is,  in  case  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution is  received,  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government  under  it,  and  use 
it  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  to 
change  it  or  provide  a  substitute. 
Others  still,  and  the  mass  of  the  people, 
are  determined  that,  come  what  will, 
it  shall  never  become  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land.  Even  the  conservative 
Legislature    that   has   just    adjourned 
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passed   joint   resolutions   of   the   most         "I  am  to  convey  this  resolution  to 
revolutionary  character.  the  Governor  at  Lecompton  this  after- 
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Major  George  L.  Stearns 

noon.  But  what  good  are  all  the  reso- 
lutions doing?  The  administration  is 
bent  upon  forcing  the  acceptance  oi 
the  Lecompton  constitution.  If  forced 
upon  us  with  a  pro-slavery  govern- 
ment, the  most  fearful  consequences 
will  follow,  or  there  is  no  faith  to  be 
put  in  men." 

The  adoption  of  the  pro-slavery  Le- 
compton constitution  would  probably 
have  insured  the  admission  of  Kansas 
into  the  Union  as  a  state,  but  the  plan 
of  doing  this,  with  the  expectation  of 
afterwards  making  a  radical  change  in 
it,  was  a  most  dangerous  policy,  and 
Mr.  Stearns  recognized  that.  He  called 
a  meeting  of  his  committee  for  the  last 
Saturday  in  March,  and  notified  the 
secretary,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  who,  how- 
ever, declined  to  attend,  on  the  ground 
that,  in  his  opinion, Kansas  affairs  could 
now  take  care  of  themselves.     Mean- 


while, John  Brown  had  returned  to 
Chatham,  in  Canada  West. 

The  meeting,  however,  was  not 
without  good  results,  as  we  know  from 
E.  B.  Whitman's  third  letter  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  acknowledged  a 
draft  from  Mr.  Stearns  and  says,  May 
26:  "The  money  will  probably  come 
quite  apropos  for  the  purpose  you 
specify."  It  may  have  occurred  to 
Messrs.  Howe  and  Stearns  that  John 
Brown  might  be  more  useful  in  Kan- 
sas than  in  Virginia. 

On  May  11  came  Senator  Wilson's 
noted  letter  to  Dr.  Howe,  informing 
him  that  Forbes  had  betrayed  John 
Brown's  plans  in  Washington,  and 
warning  him  lest  the  arms  and  other 
contributions  which  had  been  made  for 
the  benefit  of  Kansas  should  be  di- 
verted to  other  and  unjustifiable  pur- 
poses. 

Here  was  a  second  obstacle  to  the 
Virginia  scheme,  and  enough,  one 
would  suppose,  to  turn  the  scales  in 
the  minds  of  dubitating  friends.  That 
it  did  so  in  Gerrit  Smith's  case  is  plain, 
but  in  regard  to  Messrs.  Howe  and 
Stearns  we  can  only  judge  from  ap- 
pearances ;  for  no  evidence  exists  as  to 
what  their  real  opinions  were  at  this 


Frank  B.  Sanborn 
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ime.  Senator  Wilson's  object  was  evi- 
iently  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Vir- 
ginia if  he  could  possibly  do  so;  and 
Dr.  Howe  replied  to  him  immediately 
is  follows :  ''I  understand  perfectly 
four  meaning.  No  countenance  has 
)een  given  to  Brown  for  any  opera- 
ions  outisde  of  Kansas  by  the  Kansas 
ommittee.  I  had  occasion  a  few  days 
igo  to  send  him  an  earnest  message 
rom  some  of  his  friends  here,  urging 
lim  to  go  at  once  to  Kansas  and  take 
>art  in  the  coming  election  and  throw 
he  weight  of  his  influence  on  the  side 
)f  the  right."  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe's  con- 
luct  for  the  next  year,  at  least,  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  this,  and 
eaves  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  The 
ittempt  to  make  out  a  case  of  duplicity 
igainst  Dr.  Howe  falls  to  the  ground. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Stearns  wrote 
o  Captain  Brown  at  Chatham:  "Dear 
Sir — Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  a 
etter  from  Hon.  Henry  Wilson.  You 
will  recollect  that  you  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  arms  alluded  to,  to  be  used 
or  the  defence  of  Kansas,  as  agent  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Kansas  Com- 
mittee. In  consequence  of  the  infor- 
mation thus  communicated  to  me  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  warn  you  not  to 
use  them  for  any  other  purpose,  and  to 
hold  them  subject  to  my  order  as 
chairman  of  said  committee.  A  mem- 
ber of  our  committee  will  be  at  Chat- 
ham early  in  the  coming  week  to  con- 
fer with  you  as  to  the  best  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  them.  Truly  your  friend, 

"GEORGE  L.  STEARNS." 

John  Brown  replied  to  this  in  a 
rather  evasive  manner:  "We  have 
many  reasons  for  begging  our  eastern 
friends  to  keep  clear  of  F.  person- 
ally unless  he  throws  himself  upon 
them.  We  have  those  who  are  thor- 
oughly posted  up  to  put  on  his  track, 
and  we  humbly  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  We  also  beg  our  friends  to  sup- 
ply us  with  two  or  three  hundred  dol- 
lars without  delay,  pledging  ourselves 
not  to  act  other  than  to  secure  perfect 
knowledge  of  facts  in  regard  to  what 
F.  has  really  done  and  will  do, 
until  we  may  ourselves  know  how  we 


ought  to  act.  None  of  us  here  or  with 
you  should  be  hasty  or  decide  the 
course  to  be  taken  while  under  an  ex- 
citement. 'In  all  thy  way  acknowledge 
Him  and  He  shall  direct  tlry  paths.'  " 

Mr.  Stearns  was  not  satisfied  with 
such  an  answer  and  wrote  again,  re- 
questing Brown  to  meet  him  in  New 
York  at  the  office  of  his  friend,  John 
Hopper,  on  May  20,  but  Brown  did  not 
come.*  Instead  of  keeping  the  ap- 
pointment he  went  from  Chatham  to 
Boston  two  days  later,  as  determined 
as  ever  on  aggressive  action.  Mr. 
Stearns  had  written  to  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son  from  New  York:  "I  have  felt 
obliged  to  recall  the  arms  committed 
to  B.'s  custody,  for  reasons  that  can- 
not be  put  upon  paper."  What  were 
these  reasons?  Certainly,  there  could 
have  been  no  harm  in  referring  to  Sen- 
ator Wilson's  letter,  for  Higginson  al- 
ready knew  of  that  letter.  There  must 
have  been  other  reasons  in  Mr.  Stearns' 
mind  at  this  time.  Already,  on  May 
7,  Gerrit  Smith  had  written  to  F.  B. 
Sanborn:  "It  seems  to  me  that  in 
these  circumstances  Brown  must  go 
no  further,  so  I  write  him.  I  never 
was  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
scheme.  But  as  things  now  stand,  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  madness  to 
attempt  to  execute  it." 

John  Brown  met  his  friends  at  the 
Revere  House  on  May  24,  and  argued 
stoutly  in  favor  of  his  plan  to  invade 
Virginia.  He  was  supported  in  this  by 
Higginson  and  apparently  by  San- 
born, but  Howe  strongly  opposed  it, 
and  Stearns  argued  that  Kansas  was 
the  pivotal  round  of  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  and  affairs  had  not  yet  come  to 
a  favorable  settlement  there.  He  prom- 
ised to  raise  a  fund  for  John  Brown  if 
he  would  return  to  Kansas  and  assist 
Conway  and  Whitman  in  establishing 
a  free  state  constitution. 

The  recent  massacre  at  Marais  du 
Cygne  was  another  argument  in  favor 
of  Kansas,  so  that  Brown  finally  ac- 


*Admiral  Chadwick,  in  his  "Causes  of  the  Civil 
War,"  tries  to  make  out  a  case  of  perfidy  against  Mr. 
Stearns,  based  entirely  on  this  imaginary  meeting,  of 
which  we  could  know  nothing,  even  if  it  had  taken 
place.  See  George  L,.  Stearns'  testimony  before  the 
Harper's  Ferry  committee. 
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cepted  this  horn  of  the  dilemma  and 
went  accordingly. 

In  the  following  August  the  Massa- 
chusetts Kansas  Aid  Committee  wound 
up  its  affairs  and  went  out  of  exist- 
ence, leaving  Senator  Wilson  no  fur- 
ther ground  for  complaint.  No  report 
of  its  last  meeting  has  come  to  light, 
but  we  have  a  general  review  of  its 
proceedings,  in  which  he  mentions  a 
cash  balance  of  $225,  a  few  doubtful 
notes  and  mortgages  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety  Sharp's  rifles  as  the  assets  of 
the  committee.  The  report  of  the  treas- 
urer, Patrick  T.  Jackson,  agrees  with 
this,  except  in  regard  to  the  rifles,  of 
which  he  makes  no  mention.  Mr.  San- 
born's report  is  incomplete,  because  he 
does  not  inform  us  what  disposition 
the  committee  decided  to  make  of  this 
property.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  now 
which  was  correct;  neither  is  it  a  mat- 
ter of  much  importance. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  John 
Brown  made  his  foray  in  Missouri,  in 
which  he  liberated  the  slaves  on  two 
plantations  and  conveyed  them  safely 
to  Iowa.  This  could  not  have  been 
premeditated  when  John  Brown  left 
Boston,  or  it  would  have  taken  place 
at  an  earlier  time.  Brown  was  not  a 
man  to  lose  days  when  he  had  an  ob- 
ject before  him,  and  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  his  foray  was  the  informa- 
tion from  an  intelligent  negro  on  one 
of  the  plantations  that  he  was  going 
to  be  separated  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren— the  greatest  hardship  that  can 
befall  a  slave;  for  what  comfort  can  he 
have  in  life  except  in  his  domestic  af- 
fections? 

The  expedition  was  so  successful 
that  we  wonder  John  Brown  did  not 
pursue  the  same  plan  in  his  Virginia 
invasion,  instead  of  attempting  to  hold 
Harper's  Ferry.  One  of  the  slave- 
holders named  Cruise  had  the  temerity 
to  draw  a  revolver  on  Stevens,  who 
was  Brown's  lieutenant,  and  Stevens 
shot  him.  But  for  this  there  would 
have  been  no  bloodshed  and  the  raid 
would  seem  to  have  done  much  good, 
for  it  exposed  the  weak  side  of  slavery, 
and  there  were  no  more  invasions  of 


Kansas  until  Quantrell's  guerillas 
sacked  Lawrence  in  1863.  John  Brown 
wrote  an  explanation  of  his  raid  for 
the  Lawrence  Republican,  in  which  he 
made  a  telling  comparison  between  his 
invasion  of  Missouri  and  that  of  the 
Missourians  in  Kansas  the  preceding 
spring,  "when  they  carried  off  eleven 
peaceable  farmers  from  their  homes 
and  shot  ten  of  them,  of  whom  seven 
died,  the  eleven  escaping  death  by  fall- 
ing to  the  ground  and  lying  still." 
Hon.  M.  F.  Conway  told  George  L. 
Stearns  that  the  Missourians  outraged 
a  number  of  women  in  Kansas  and 
some  of  them  died  in  consequence.  No 
wonder  that  John  Brown  went  to  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

We  next  hear  of  John  Brown  at 
Gerrit  Smith's,  the  following  Febru- 
ary. He  wanted  one  of  his  Boston 
friends  to  come  there  and  consult  with 
him  on  important  business,  and  San- 
born volunteered  to  do  this.  Smith  and 
Sanborn  spent  the  whole  of  one  Sun- 
day discussing  his  plan  of  an  invasion 
of  Virginia,  and  trying  to  argue  him 
away  from  it.  It  was  not  exactly  the 
same  plan  that  he  afterwards  adopted, 
but  they  did  not  believe  it  would  suc- 
ceed. John  Brown,  however,  was  not 
to  be  turned  from  his  purpose,  and 
finally  Gerrit  Smith  said:  "Our  old 
friend  has  his  heart  set  on  this  venture 
and  cannot  be  dissuaded  from  it.  We 
must  stand  by  him  as  best  we  can." 
This  was  the  sentiment  of  all  Brown's 
eastern  friends  in  regard  to  his  last 
desperate  attack  on  slavery.  To  with- 
hold aid  would  only  delay,  not  prevent 
him ;  nothing  short  of  betraying  him 
to  the  enemy  would  do  that. 

Sanborn  says:  *"We  listened  until 
after  midnight,  proposing  objections 
and  raising  difficulties,  but  nothing 
could  shake  the  purpose  of  the  old 
Puritan.  Every  difficulty  had  been 
foreseen  and  provided  against  in  some 
manner;  the  grand  difficulty  of  all — 
the  manifest  hopelessness  of  undertak- 
ing anything  so  vast  with  such  slender 
means — was  met  with  the  text  of  scrip- 
ture :  'If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us?'     He  had  made  nearly  all 

*"L,ife  of  John  Brown,"  p.  438. 


his  arrangements ;  he  had  so  many  en- 
listed, so  many  hundred  weapons ;  all 
he  now  wanted  was  a  small  sum  ofi 
money.  With  that  he  would  open  his 
campaign  in  the  spring,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  enterprise  'would  pay,' 
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After  visiting  his  family  at  North 
Elba  for  the  last  time,  he  went  to  Con- 
cord April  14  and  remained  several 
days  with  F.B.Sanborn;  but  so  quietly 
did  he  keep  himself  that  Mr.  Sanborn's 
scholars  were  not  aware  of  his  pres- 


Story's  Parker 


as  he  said.  The  man  was  so  determined 
that  his  friends  felt  as  if  it  were  a  part 
of  his  destiny  to  act  as  he  did — a  fitting 
consummation  of  a  life  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom." 


ence  in  the  house.  David  A.  Wasson, 
however,  saw  him  in  the  train  going  to 
Boston,  and  noticed  the  determined  ex- 
pression of  his  face.  "His  lips  met 
tightly  together,  but  they  were  like  the 
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Capt.  James  Montgomery,  oe  Kansas 

lips  of  Fate."  We  next  hear  of  him 
from  John  A.  Andrew,  who  met  him 
at  the  house  of  a  lady  in  Boston,  prob- 
ably Mrs.  Thomas  Russell,  and  was 
powerfully  impressed  by  the  magnetic 
personality  of  the  man.  He  gave  John 
Brown  twenty-five  dollars,  as  he  after- 
wards stated  to  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, more  as  an  excuse  for  never 
having  assisted  him  before  than  with 
any  definite  idea  of  the  use  that  would 
be  made  of  it.  During  this  same  visit, 
however,  William  Endicott  gave  him 
a  hundred  dollars,  with  the  clear  un- 
derstanding fas  he  now  states)  that  it 
was  to  be  made  use  of  in  liberating 
slaves.     Good  for  Endicott ! 

It  is  significant  that  Captain  Brown 
had  not  written  to  his  friend  Stearns, 
at  least  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  dur- 
ing the  past  year;  and  he  would  seem 
now  to  have  avoided  him  until  Mr. 
vStearns  finally  met  him  at  the  Satur- 
day afternoon  dinner  of  the  Bird  Club 
in  the  Parker  House,  where  a  collec- 
tion was  taken  up  for  Brown's  benefit. 
When  the  dinner  was  fairly  over  and 
the  members  of  the  club  were  smoking 
and  discussing  politics  in  groups,  John 
Brown  went  to  Senator  Wilson  and 
said:  "I  understand  you  do  not  ap- 
prove of  my  course. "    This  was  spoken 


with  great  firmness,  and  Wilson  re- 
ported afterwards :  "I  said  that  if  this 
action  had  been  a  year  or  two  before 
it  might  have  been  followed  by  an  in- 
vasion of  Kansas  by  a  large  number  of 
excited  people  on  the  border,  and  a 
great  many  lives  might  have  been  lost. 
He  said  that  he  thought  differently,  and 
believed  he  had  acted  right,  and  that  it 
would  have  a  good  influence,  or  words 
to  that  eflect.  I  saw  him  a  night  or  two 
afterwards  on  the  stage  of  a  large  meet- 
ing in  Tremont  Temple,  at  which  I  was 
in  the  audience." 

John  Brown  and  George  L.  Stearns 
left  the  Bird  Club  together  and  went 
to  Brown's  hotel,  where  they  held  a 
long  conversation,  of  which  only  two 
fragments  have  survived.  Mr.  Stearns 
asked  Captain  Brown  where  the  rifles 
and  revolvers,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  committee,  were  located,  and 
Brown  replied  that  he  had  stored  them 
at  a  place  in  Ohio  of  which  Mr.  Stearns 
had  never  heard,  and  whose  name  he 
could  not  afterward  recollect.  This  is 
all  that  was  said  on  that  subject,*  but. 
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when  Mr.  Stearns  arose  to  take  leave, 
John  Brown  drew  from  his  boot  the 
bowie-knife  which  he  had  taken  from 
Henry  Clay  Pate  at  the  fight  of  Black 
Jack,  and,  presenting-  it  to  Mr.  Stearns, 
said :  "I  am  going  on  a  dangerous  er- 
rand and  may  never  see  you  again.  I 
wish  you  to  keep  this  bowie  as  a  token 
of  my  respect."  The  confidence  be- 
tween these  two  men  was  like  our  con- 
fidence in  Mother  Earth. 

A  peculiarity  of  John  Brown  was  his 
preservation  of  letters  and  papers  which 
were  either  of  no  value  or  which  ought 
to  have  been  destroyed.  It  would  seem 
as  if  he  might  have  easily  avoided  im- 
plicating or  compromising  his  helpful 
friends.  Among  his  small  effects  at 
Harper's  Ferry  there  was  a  bill  for  pro- 
visions and  groceries  purchased  and 
paid  for  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  sixteen 
months  before,  and  also  the  following 
memorandum  in  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe's 
handwriting: 

"Horse-cars  leave  Tremont  House 
every  half-hour. 

"Get  out  at  Jamaica  Plain  and  in- 
quire for  house  of  George  R.  Rus- 
sell ;  or 

"The  steam-cars  leave  Providence 
depot. 

"Get  out  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  sta- 
tion." 


Dr.  Howe,  on  his  examination,  ad- 
mitted having  written  this  for  John 
Brown's  benefit,  but  could  not  be  sure 
whether  it  was  in  1858  or  1859;  but  Mr. 
Sanborn,  who  went  with  John  Brown 
to  call  on  Mr.  Russell  (a  generous  and 
philanthropic  man),  thinks  that  it  wa9 
in  1859.  This  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  extent  of  Dr.  Howe's  association 
with  Brown  during  his  last  visit  to 
Boston.  Sanborn  was  the  only  one  who 
knew  that  Brown  intended  to  make  his 
attack  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

Edward  H.  Clement,  so  long  the  able 
and  conscientious  editor  of  the  Tran- 
script, said  of  John  Brown  that  "he 
turned  the  world  out  of  its  course  with 
a  wrench  and  a  jerk."  He  was  a  revo- 
lutionary character  and  should  be 
judged  as  such.  Garibaldi  did  not  pro- 
ceed according  to  "law  and  order"  when 
he  stirred  up  insurrection  against  the 
King  of  Naples.  Neither  did  John 
Brown  when  he  invaded  Virginia. 
"But,"  John  Hay  would  say,  "Garibaldi 
was  fighting  against  monarchy."  Yes, 
but  only  in  order  to  replace  it  by  a  bet- 
ter monarchy.  It  was  not  monarchy, 
but  despotism,  that  they  both  contend- 
ed against,  and  there  has  never  been 
a  worse  form  of  despotism,  unless  we 
except  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France, 
than  negro  slavery. 


Tohn  Brown's  Home,  from  a  painting  on  a  board  of  the  original  house 


The  Quest  of  The  Big  Trout 


By  ARTHUR  LEE  GOLDER 


IF  you  have  been  more  than  a  pass- 
ing visitor  at  the  Rangeley  Lakes 
in  midsummer,  you  have  doubtless 
noticed  a  small  fleet  of  rowboats  an- 
chored on  the  largest  of  these  lakes,  the 
Mooselookmeguntic,  off  Bald  Mountain. 
Continued  observation  would  have  dis- 
covered them  in  about  the  same  loca- 
tion, weather  permitting,  for  weeks  at 
a  time.  At  first  you  wondered  what 
might  be  the  attraction.  Then,  almost 
against  your  will,  your  own  boat  was 
drawn  into  this  charmed  circle,  and 
you  became  hypnotized  by  the  prevail- 
ing passion. 

The  quest  was  to  hook  certain 
mighty  trout  which  lay  forty  feet  be- 
low the  center  of  this  circle  of  boats  on 
a  hypothetical  cool  bed  of  clay.  Here 
was  the  trout's  refrigerator  for  hot 
weather.  Comfortable  in  their  retreat, 
no  amount  of  whipping  the  surface  of 
the  lake  with  gay  flies  or  trolling  the 
waters  with  silver  and  gold  illusions 
would  draw  them  forth. 

To  the  dyed-in-the-wool  fisherman 
any  other  method  of  hooking  a  trout  is 
heresy.  It  savors  of  the  rustic  or  the 
"fish  hog."  But  as  you  become  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  the  Middle  Grounds,  for 
so  they  are  called,  you  doubtless  were 
surprised  to  see  Major  Flyrod  and 
Colonel  Automaticreel  and  Doctor 
Spoonhook  and  other  well-known  old- 
school  fishermen  patiently  bobbing 
their  forty  feet  of  line.  When  a  line 
was  hauled  to  the  surface  you  observed 
the  guide  surreptitiously  replenishing 
the  hook  with  a  handful  of  angle- 
worms.   The  secret  was  out. 

You  had  a  laugh  on  the  major  and 
his  company  as  you  met  them  in  the 
hotel  that  evening.  To  your  surprise, 
they  boldly  defended  their  new  tactics 
by    declaring     that     they    had    caught 
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small  fish  enough  in  the  ponds,  and 
that  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  the  ortho- 
dox methods  on  these  big  Rangeley 
trout  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A 
"record"  trout  must  be  had  before  going 
back  to  the  city.  There  was  Dr.  Pot- 
ter of  Boston,  who  had  during  June 
fished  Kennebago  and  the  Seven  Ponds, 
filling  many  a  creel  with  the  red-spots, 
but  he  was  not  prepared  to  face  his  old 
friends  without  visible  proof  of  having 
brought  to  net  his  five-pound  trout. 
The  doctor  had  just  one  week  in  which 
to  make  good.  It  is  not  recorded 
whether  he  fished  on  Sunday,  but  every 
other  day,  accompanied  by  his  guide, 
found  him  anchored  early  and  late  at 
the  pivotal  spot  of  the  Middle  Grounds. 
About  noon  of  the  last  day  of  his  stay 
we  observed  a  mighty  struggle,  lasting 
twenty  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  guide  lifted  the  net,  and  with 
a  flop  or  two  the  red-spotted  prize  was 
laid  at  the  doctor's  feet.  He  weighed 
eight  pounds  and  three-quarters. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  "blue 
flower"  was  regarded  as  plucked.  But 
I  noticed  that  next  year  the  doctor 
spent  less  time  at  Seven  Ponds  with 
his  fly  outfit,  and  proportionately  more 
on  Mooselookmeguntic,  and  that  the 
standard  of  attainment  had  risen  to  ten 
pounds.  I  might  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader  by  stating  that  the  doctor 
actually  caught  a  ten-pound  land- 
locked salmon  that  season,  which  I  saw 
at  the  taxidermist's  waiting  its  turn  to 
be  mounted,  but  that  the  trout  is  still 
in  the  cool  depths.' 

These  gentlemen  would  now  doubt- 
less jutsify  bait-fishing  by  the  example 
of  dear  old  Izaak,  as  he  sat  for  hours 
upon  the  bank  of  a  quiet  river,  bobbing 
his  bait  hook  with  no  thought  of  invit- 
ing the  slur  of  "plug  fisherman."    And 
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in  our  time  what  more  legitimate  sport 
for  the  contemplative  man  than  the 
deep-sea  fishing  of  Grover  Cleveland ! 

It  was  my  lot  to  spend  three  sum- 
mer vacations  in  camp  at  the  foot  of 
Bald  Mountain,  and  I  soon  felt  the  at- 


wales.  We  learned  also  that  the  school 
frequently  moved  its  quarters.  Then 
for  days  we  would  search  without  get- 
ting even  a  bite.  We  believed  there 
were  bigger  ones  in  the  lake  than  had 
ever  been  caught.    Occasionally  one  of 
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traction  of  the  "deep  hole"  in  the  main 
channel  of  the  great  lake.  By  observ- 
ing the  tactics  of  a  successful  guide  we 
learned  to  locate  our  boat  very  closely 
over  the  school  of  trout.  Many  a  beau- 
tiful "square-tail"  came  over  our  gun- 


enormons  size  would  get  hooked  and 
depart  with  the  tackle.  The  largest 
square-tail  of  which  we  have  record 
was  caught  by  George  Shepherd  Page, 
Esq.,  many  years  ago,  at  Bemis,  on  this 
lake,  which  weighed   thirteen  pounds. 
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I  have  never  heard  of  a  well-authenti- 
cated catch  of  genuine  Salmo  fontinalis 
which  equalled  this. 

Whether  catching  anything  or  not, 
those  were  days  of  pure  delight",  lying 
at  calm  or  rocked  by  white-capped 
waves, — golden  days  we  love  to  recall, 
now  we  are  far  from  the  mountain- 
hemmed  lakes  and  sombre  spruce  for- 
ests of  Maine.  The  third  season  drew 
to  a  close  and  I  had  not  landed  my 
"record-breaker."  Once  I  thought  I 
had  him.  He  was  long  enough, — 
twenty-three  inches,  as  I  remember. 
His  head  was  that  of  an  old-timer,  with 
the  expanse  of  jaw  of  a  pickerel.  We 
set  him  at  five  pounds,  but  the  scales 
said  three. 

"Yon  fish  hath  a  lean  and  hungry 
look;  methinks  he  hath  indigestion," 
quoth  my  companion. 

We  took  the  steamer  to  the  foot  of 
the  lake  and  tried  our  luck  in  the  fa- 
mous "Big  Pool"  below  the  dam.  Here 
rich  New  Yorkers,  tired' of  stock-pool- 
ing, whip  the  foamy  waters  of  the  most 
noted  fishing  pool  in  the  world.  Some 
of  them  have  been  doing  it  every  sea- 
son for  over  thirty  years,  and  they  are 
at  it  yet.  In  the  office  of  the  nearby 
"camp"  you  will  find  a  record  of  the 
big  catches  which  have  perpetuated  this 
enthusiasm. 

My  experience  with  the  pool  was 
limited  to  a  few  hours.  We  looked  into 
the  shallow  water  at  the  apron  of  the 
dam  and  saw  a  salmon  as  long  as  your 
arm,  but  he  was  not  inclined  to  bite. 
Neither  were  his  companions.  We 
boarded  the  little  steamer,  feeling  that 
the  quest  in  these  waters  would  needs 
be  a  long  one.  One  must  have  ample 
time  and  patience  to  await  the  pleasure 
of  these  millionaire  fish. 

The  scene  of  the  quest  now  shifts  to 
Northern  Maine,  whence  the  fortunes 
of  business  called  me.  No  place  in  the 
world  is  so  favored  with  trout  waters. 
When  a  boy  at  school  I  had  gloated 
over  those  great  lakes,  not  so  much  to 
learn  their  alluring,  many-jointed  In- 
dian names  as  to  dream  of  some  distant 
day  when  I  might  have  my  fill  of  the 
great  fishing  they  afforded.  My  time 
had  come. 


Fishing  there  was,  but  the  best  was 
not  to  be  had  in  the  nearby  streams 
and  ponds,  but  miles  away  at  Portage 
and  Eagle  lakes.  Always  a  little  far- 
ther away.  Portage  is  no  Indian  name, 
yet  it  savored  of  cool  waters,  the  great 
forest,  moose,  deer  and  trout  in  their 
season.  Sportsmen  afar  and  near 
awaited  the  early  fishing  at  Portage. 
After  small  catches  nearer  home  I  soon 
learned  to  do  the  same. 

Late  one  May,  two  weeks  after  the 
ice  had  left  the  lake,  when  the  water 
was  still  high,  we  drove  by  team  to  the 
foot  of  the  lake,  and  went  into  camp 
in  a  small  cottage  on  its  shore.  We 
arrived  just  in  time  to  see  some  small 
boys  land  a  four-pound  trout  upon  the 
steamer  wharf.  Catching  big  trout 
looked  easy  enough.  We  dreamed  of 
them  that  night. 

The  next  morning  an  icy  wind  from 
across  the  lake  was  beating  the  white- 
caps  upon  our  shore  and  drenching  the 
camp  with  spray.  We  took  turns  fish- 
ing from  the  wharf  and  thawing  our- 
selves at  the  stove.  Fried  potatoes, 
but  no  fish  for  dinner.  Toward  night 
the  wind  fell  and  we  pushed  out  in  our 
rowboat  to  try  the  trolling.  The  sun 
was  hanging  low  over  the  eastern  arm, 
or,  rather,  leg  of  the  lake,  as  in  contour 
the  lake  resembles  a  pair  of  knicker- 
bockers. Along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  north  leg,  close  by  the  wooded 
points,  we  pulled  the  boat  with  even 
stroke,  two  silken  lines  trailing  the  sur- 
face. Past  clumps  of  white  birches  and 
former  camp  sites,  past  solitary  pines 
guarding  some  lonely  point,  over 
sunken  beds  of  water-lilies,  in  which 
our  hooks  occasionally  became  entan- 
gled, we  glided  expectantly. 

Returning,  we  had  nearly  reached 
the  point  of  starting  when  a  whirr  from 
the  doctor's  automatic  reel  indicated  a 
strike.  The  written  account  of  such  a 
psychological  moment  in  fishing  is 
tame  reading,  but  strange  how  much 
concentrated  excitement  a  two-pound 
trout  can  generate  in  five  minutes  in 
three  sedate  people.  That  is  what  he 
weighed  when  brought  to  the  scales. 
For  beauty  and  vigor  he  might  well  be 
the  boiled-down  essence  of  a  twenty- 
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pound  sea  salmon,  with  extra  brown 
and  vermilion  markings.  To  put  it 
mildly,  the  doctor  was  proud. 

But  wait!  Another  turn  up  the  same 
shore.  We  are  passing  a  dark  cove. 
We  brush  past  a  snag-  protruding  from 
the  water.   Soon  my  wife  exclaims : 

"There,  I  knew  I  should  catch  my 
hook  on  that  log!  Quick;  back  the 
boat  so  I  can  get  my  hook  off." 

The  boat  was  backed  and  the  line 
eased  up.     As  we  neared  the  snag  my 


course,  we  have  to  allow  that  it  is 
pure  skill.  The  only  way  for  man  to 
assert  his  prowess  is  to  leave  his  wife 
at  home.  This  fact  I  bore  in  mind  on 
a  later  trip. 

No  more  big  trout  this  time,  al- 
though we  returned  with  a  fair  catch. 
I  have  to  confess  that  my  largest  was 
a  pound  and  a  half,  and  that  I  was  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  results.  We 
were  told  that  it  was  too  early  in  the 
season,  the  water  being  too  high. 
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wife  drew  in  the  line  rapidly,  when, 
plop !  over  the  side  came  a  spotted 
trout  to  beat  the  doctor's  by  a  pound 
and  a  half. 

."My,  I  didn't  know  I  had  him!"  she 
panted,  as  the  beautiful  fish  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  She  continued  to 
assert  that  the  first  suspicion  she  had 
that  it  was  not  a  snag  was  when  she 
saw  it  come  over  the  side. 

Such  is  fisherwoman's  luck.    The  la- 
dies always  get  the  big-  ones,  and,  of 


The  next  May  my  wife  and  I  went  a 
week  later  to  the  same  lake,  and  tented 
beneath  the  tall  spruces  and  maples  on 
Indian  Point.  A  convenient  spring  of 
ice-cold  water  was  just  back  of  the 
camp,  and  plenty  of  cuttings,  left  by 
lumbermen,  for  camp-fires.  The  wind 
from  the  lake  sang  us  to  sleep  on  our 
hard  but  grateful  bed  of  fir  boughs. 

The  next  day  we  trolled  along-  the 
edge  of  a  big  "boom"  of  logs  which  re- 
posed in  the  bay  back  of  the  point,  and 
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up  and  down  the  western  shores.  The 
lake  was  becalmed.  Fishing  was  use- 
less. One  more  such  day  and  we 
crossed  over  before  night  to  the  east- 
ern shore  and  joined  some  other  boats. 
Then  we  learned,  just  too  late,  that  the 
trout  were  no  longer  taking  the  spoon 
hook,  but  rose  only  to  the  spinner.  It 
was  their  opinion  that  the  best  spring 
fishing  was  about  over.  Too  early  last 
year;  too  late  this!  More  fisherman's 
luck!  We  got  two  or  three  strikes  just 
at  sunset  and  landed  some  small  ones. 
Portage  was  losing  its  charm  for  us, 
and  the  quest  of  the  big  trout  had  not 
been  successful. 

On  reaching  home  I  took  a  stroll 
down  town,  and,  noticing  a  crowd  in  a 
blacksmith  shop,  went  in.  The  little 
Frenchman  who  owned  the  shop  had  a 
reputation  as  a  fisherman,  and,  sure 
enough,  there  was  the  visible  evidence 
to  sustain  it.  A  washtub  filled  with 
monster  trout  and  salmon,  with  several 
more  six  and  eight  pound  ones  on  the 
floor !  They  were  certainly  a  ravishing 
sight.  If  I  could  have  made  but  a  small 
part  of  that  catch  I  felt  that  I  should 
have  been  perfectly  happy  and  ready 
to  retire  from  the  quest — for  a  season. 

"Where  were  they  caught?"  was  the 
important  question. 

"Big  Fish  Lake,"  was  the  answer. 

"Any  more  left?" 

"We  could  have  filled  the  boat  if  we 
had  staid  a  day  or  two  longer,"  they 
calmly  assured  us.  And  more  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  the  best  lake  in  Maine 
for  trout,  land-locked  salmon  and 
whitefish.  Even  in  summer  they  could 
be  caught  in  large  numbers  off  the 
mouths  of  small  streams  and  in  the 
outlet,  while  the  small,  tributary  brooks 
were  alive  with  small  trout. 

There  could  be  no  delusion  this 
time.  The  proof  of  this  remarkable 
fishing  was  before  us.  We  decided  to 
follow  the  lure  of  the  trout  to  Big  Fish 
that  very  summer.  This  lake  is  twelve 
miles  up  the  "thoroughfare,"  the  inlet 
of  Portage  Lake,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Maine  wilderness.  To  the  eastward 
are  the  Aroostook  waters,  and  to 
the  westward  the  Allagash  system. 
Very   few   sportsmen   penetrate   to   its 


waters.  It  requires  canoes,  a  good 
camping  outfit  and  guides. 

August  is  usually  a  poor  month  for 
fishing,  but  our  vacation  fell  at  that 
time.  A  former  chum  of  mine  was  in- 
vited to  make  the  trip  with  us.  He  ac- 
cepted with  alacrity,  though  warned 
that  it  might  be  a  strenuous  outing.  It 
proved  to  be  "strenuous."  We  con- 
cluded to  be  our  own  guides.  Thirty 
miles  by  team  and  eight  by  canoe  the 
first  day  made  us  ready  to  camp  in  a 
rough,  bushy  spot  infested  by  clouds 
of  mosquitoes,  black  flies  and  midges 
— the  "no-see-'ems"  of  the  Indians.  An- 
other full  day  of  poling  canoes,  wading 
shallows  and  digging  channels  because 
of  the  extremely  low  water  opened  the 
eyes  of  our  friend  to  the  stern  realities 
of  camp  life. 

At  night,  while  trying  to  dry  his 
stockings  before  a  blazing  stump,  one 
of  them  lost  a  foot.  Holding  the  rem- 
nant aloft,  he  ruefully  remarked: 
"There  are  degrees  of  misery!" 

My  wife  enjoyed  the  situation  at  his 
expense,  but  even  to  this  day  Edd  does 
not  see  the  joke. 

The  "carry"  of  a  third  of  a  mile 
around  the  falls  the  next  day  did  not 
improve  his  views  of  the  enjoyments 
of  life  in  the  woods.  Worn  out  and 
melting  under  the  intense  sun,  we  poled 
into  Big  Fish  and  took  the  paddles  for 
a  two-mile  pull  to  Smith  brook.  The 
lake  opened  grandly  to  our  view,  with 
pine-clad  islands  dotting  its  northern 
end  and  sombre  mountains  sweeping 
down  on  all  sides. 

On  a  sandy  point  near  the  brook  we 
cleared  away  the  small  growth  and 
erected  our  tents  beneath  the  poplars. 
It  was  an  ideal  spot  for  camping.  Here 
we  built  campfires  and  swung  in  ham- 
mocks ;  here  we  watched  beavers  build- 
ing a  dam  across  our  brook,  to  add  to 
the  three  other  dams  already  there; 
here  we  wandered  to  the  mountain 
gorge  to  pick  blueberries  and  catch  the 
small  trout  from  the  brook  which  here 
dashes  down  its  sluice;  here  we  hunted 
for  springs  of  cold  water  and  visited 
the  guide's  camp  on  the  island.  Once 
we  were  awakened  at  midnight  by  a 
splashing  in  the  lake  close  to  our  tents, 
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and,  looking  out,  saw  by  the  full  light 
of  the  moon  a  moose  with  large  antlers 
walking  leisurely  along,  occasionally 
putting  his  head  under  water  in  search 
of  lily  roots.  We  photographed  deer 
by  flashlight  as  they  gazed  at  our  head- 
light with  eyes  of  growing  wonder, 
standing  against  the  dark  foliage  back- 
ground. 

It  was  two  weeks  of  care-free  life,  of 
the  joy  of  the  dusky  forest  dwellers, 
only  ours  was  intensified  by  contrast. 


gusted.  Previous  experience  had  taught 
us  to  look  on  fish  as  something  merely 
incidental  to  a  good  fishing  trip ;  with 
Edd  the  disappointment  was  not  tem- 
pered with  such  philosophy,  and  he 
left  the  woods  with  no  zest  to  return. 
The  big  trout  was  not  yet  mine.  Fail- 
ure only  the  more  incites  the  true 
sportsman  to  again  try  his  luck.  I  felt 
that  I  had  this  much  in  common  with 
that  class  of  fishermen,  inasmuch  as  I 
immediately  resolved  to  try  Big  Fish 


The  famous  "big  pooi,,"  Rangeeey  upper  dam 


We  laid  in  memory  a  stock  of  "moving 
pictures"  to  be  reproduced  for  many  a 
winter  evening  to  come.  The  trip  was 
an  entire  success, — with  the  exception 
that  we  did  not  catch  a  single  fish  from 
this  famed  lake.  Neither  did  anyone 
else  during  all  that  hot,  dry  August. 
The  trout  had  hidden  in  cool,  lower 
depths,  and  no  device  of  man  could 
tempt  them  out. 

We  were  disappointed ;  Edd  was  dis- 


Lake  the  next  spring, — to  be  on  the 
spot  with  the  little  Frenchman,  under 
the  best  possible  conditions. 

There  would  be  no  mistake  this  time. 
The  element  of  "fisherman's  luck" 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A 
record  catch  of  big  trout  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  science,  because  founded  on 
actual  knowledge  of  the  best  locality 
and  time.  The  locality  was  Big  Fish 
at  the  outlet,  through  which  the  trout 
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ran  in  great  numbers  for  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  going  out  of  the  ice  of 
the  lake.  Here  was  where  the  French- 
man had  sat  in  his  boat  and  pulled  in 
the  monsters  until  his  arm  was  tired — 
blacksmith  though  he  was.  It  was  easy 
enough ;  anyone  could  do  it. 

Nine  months  is  a  long  time  to  wait 
when  fish  are  to  be  caught,  but  the  last 
of  May  came,  and  with  it  the  report 
that  the  high  water  had  subsided  suffi- 


was  being  run  through  the  Thorough- 
fare. This  meant  serious  delay.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  the  end  of  the  drive 
was  not  in  sight.  There  were  more 
days  of  waiting;  then  we  started  for 
Portage,  prepared  to  take  our  chances. 
At  the  head  of  the  lake  we  found  two 
immense  booms  of  logs,  and  a  crew  of 
drivers  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  sort- 
ing the  cedar  from  the  spruce  logs. 
This  might  have  been  interesting  un- 


Caught  before  breakfast 


ciently  to  allow  of  the  rapids  being  run. 
Our  preparations  were  completed.  My 
companion  on  this  voyage  was  to  be  an 
elderly,  well-to-do  farmer,  whose  an- 
nual fishing  trips  had  given  him  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  region  to  be  trav- 
ersed and  a  fund  of  reminiscence. 

On  the  morning  Columbus  and  I 
were  to  start  we  received  word  from 
Portage   that   a   large   ''drive"   of   logs 


der  other  circumstances.  We  camped 
near  and  waited.  No  boat  could  possi- 
bly make  the  passage  up  stream  against 
the  shooting  timber. 

We  interested  ourselves  with  a  year- 
ling bull  moose  feeding  in  a  marsh  bor- 
dering the  lake.  The  boat  was  easily 
pushed  within  fifty  feet  of  him.  Some- 
times he  walked  over  to  view  the 
drivers,  who  would  remain  there  until 
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they  threw  sticks  at  him.  At  night  we 
could  hear  splashes  of  larger  moose 
feeding  in  the  lake.  Portage  yielded 
up  a  few  trout  for  our  frying  pan.  We 
might  have  thought  it  very  fair  fishing 
had  we  not  visions  of  larger  fish. 

The  last  log  finally  entered  the  lake 
and  at  dawn  we  packed  our  outfit 
aboard  and  paddled  between  the  rows 
of  majestic  elms  which  mark  the  course 
of  the  inlet.  We  passed  a  deep  eddy  in 
a  bend  of  the  river,  overhung  by  a  large 
yellow  birch,  where,  so  Columbus  in- 
formed me,  he  and  a  friend  had  quietly 


"carry."  Here  Columbus  was  taken 
sick,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go  into 
camp  for  two  days  on  the  small  pond 
just  above. 

A  few  trout  were  caught,  and  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  woodsman 
and  guide  by  the  name  of  Guile,  who 
had  been  left  to  guard  the  lumbermen's 
stores  at  the  carry.  His  duties  left  him 
much  leisure  and  he  joined  us  in  our 
fishing  trips.  When  we  moved  to  the 
point  of  our  destiny,  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  we  discovered,  after  a  trial  of  two 
days,  that  the  water  was  too  low,  and 


Big  Fish  i,ake; 


fished  for  a  whole  day,  while  another 
party  had  passed  them  in  contempt,  on 
their  way  to  the  lake.  A  later  compari- 
son of  notes  proved  that  Columbus  had 
the  most  fish.  I  remembered  the  story, 
as  it  was  somewhat  prophetic. 

Four  miles  above,  at  the  "hay  sheds," 
swift  water  began,  and,  being  the 
younger  man,  it  befell  me  to  pole  the 
boat  for  the  remaining  eight  miles  of 
turbulent  water.  A  paddle  is  of  no  use 
in  such  a  current.  Four  and  a  half  hours 
of  steady,  alert,  exhaustive  battle  with 
the  numerous  rapids  brought  us  to  the 


that  the  run  of  fish  into  the  lake  was 
nearly  over.  You  can  imagine  our  feel- 
ings. 

It  was  then  that  Guile,  our  self-ap- 
pointed guide,  proposed  a  trip  to  Fer- 
guson Pond,  eight  miles  to  the  north- 
east. As  he  knew  the  trail  and  the  hid- 
ing place  of  a  boat  and  promised  fabu- 
lous sport,  we  devoted  a  day  to  this 
side  trip.  Arriving  at  noon,  after  a 
warm  climb  over  hills  and  through 
swamps,  we  looked  out  through  over- 
hanging maples  upon  a  pretty  sheet  of 
water  a  mile  in  length. 
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"  Middle  grounds,"  RangeeEy 

But  what  was  our  consternation  on 
discovering  a  boat,  containing  two  fish- 
ermen, trolling  its  waters !  By  what 
mysterious  means  they  had  preceded 
us  we  knew  not.  It  proved  to  be  the 
only  boat  there,  and  we  must  wait  for 
its  return.  Guile  knew  one  of  the  men 
as  a  guide  and  the  other  as  a  "million- 
aire fisherman"  who  was  not  to  be  hur- 
ried in  his  sport,  even  though  the  boat 
were  half-full  of  trout.  We  could  only 
meekly  inquire  when  they  were  coming 
ashore  and  sit  on  a  log  and  wait.  Not 
until  four  o'clock  were  we  favored. 
Then,  while  our  rivals  retired  with  a 
handsome  catch  of  nineteen  large  trout, 
we  took  their  places  in  the  old  canoe. 
Our  gleanings  from  the  pond  amounted 
to  but  two  or  three  fair-sized  trout.  An 
exciting  chase  after  a  yearling  moose, 
found  far  from  the  shore,  which  ended 
in  the  poor  fellow  tumbling  into  the 
bushes  from  pure  exhaustion  just  as 
we  beached  our  canoe,  put  us  in  better 
humor.  We  returned  to  camp  to  plan 
new  campaigns. 

As  a  reward  for  our  waiting  for  the 
boat  so  patiently  (or  was  it  to  lure  us 
away  from  his  favorite  waters?)  the 
other  guide  had  informed  Guile  of  the 
unlimited  fishing  at  headwaters  of 
Chase  Brook,  a  tributary  of  Big  Fish. 
There  were  supposed  to  be  two  ponds 
which  fed  this  brook,  located  close  to- 
gether and  about  ten  miles  due  north 
from  the  lake,  reached  by  an  old  log- 
ging road.  Guile  left  it  to  us  to  choose 
whether  to  try  this  new  sportsman's 
Eldorado  or  to  return  to  Ferguson 
Pond.    We  could  see  that  his  love  of 


adventure  was  excited  by  the  vision  of 
untried  waters,  as  indeed  was  mine;  so 
we  cast  aside  the  certainty  of  a  mod- 
erate catch  for  the  uncertainty  of  a 
phenomenal  one.  Not  feeling  equal  to 
the  long  tramp,  Columbus  decided  to 
fish  at  the  outlet  for  the  two  days  we 
planned  to  be  away. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  com- 
pleted our  arrangements  and  "hit  the 
trail."  Guile  was  familiar  with  the  first 
few  miles  of  the  old  road,  as  years  be- 
fore he  had  logged  in  that  country. 
After  passing  the  more  recent  logging 
operations  we  came  to  an  obscure  trail, 
the  remains  of  an  old  road  cut  through 
the  forest  forty  years  before.  My  guide 
showed  his  woodcraft  by  following  this 
faint  trace  of  the  lumberman  uner- 
ringly. He  also  set  the  pace,  a  long, 
easy  stride,  which  put  my  muscles  to 
the  test.  Six  miles,  eight  miles,  ten 
miles  we  tramped,  the  only  evidence  of 
man  being  the  deadfalls  of  some  trap- 
pers of  the  previous  winter  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  deer  or  two.  Twelve  miles 
and  yet  no  ponds.  We  began  to  doubt 
their  existence. 

A  heavy  thunder  shower  rolled  sud- 


Smaee  trout  are  peenty 
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denly  into  sight  over  the  high  moun- 
tain to  our  west  and  blackened  the  val- 
ley. We  stumbled  ahead  into  a  small 
clearing,  in  which  stood  an  old  log 
camp,  through  the  open  door  of  which 
we  made  a  dive.  It  was  a  grateful 
shelter,  though  a  leaky  one,  and  we  could 
hear  the  lap  of  storm-driven  waves  on 
a  nearby  shore.  The  beauty  of  one  of 
these  mountain  showers  is  their  short 
duration.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the 
leafy  world  was  looking  up  at  the  west- 
ern sun  with  fresh-bathed  face.  Robins 
and  jays  were  flitting  about  the  camp, 
uttering  their  calls. 

Guile  had  been  told  where  to  look 
for  a  canoe.  We  found  one  overturned 
on  the  shore,  but  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  large  enough  to  crawl  through 
and  nothing  with  which  to  mend  it. 
We  repaired  an  old  log  raft,  and  with 
this  pushed  along  the  shore  of  the  lit- 
tle pond.  The  wind  still  swept  from 
the  north  and  we  made  slow  progress. 
Guile  poled  the  craft  and  I  fished,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  a  strike  from 
some  hidden  monster.  No  strike  came 
■ — no  sign  of  fish.  We  reached  the.head 
of  the  pond,  when  the  guide,  fancying 
he  saw  the  indications  of  a  path,  though 
nothing  was  visible  to  me,  asked  to  be 
put  ashore  for  an  investigation.  He 
disappeared  intothedense  bushes  while 
I  watched  the  lengthening  shadow  of 
the  mountain  creep  across  the  pond, 
and  felt  a  sense  of  what  it  must  be  to 
be  left  alone  in  those  vast  wilds.  In  a 
few  minutes  Guile  came  racing  back 
and  whooping:. 

"I've  found  the  lake;  I've  found  the 
canoe !" 

I  had  never  seen  him  so  excited  be- 
fore. It  was  contagious.  We  hitched 
our  raft  and  struck  into  a  small,  bush- 
grown  path  which  soon  took  us  to  the 
shore  of  the  most  picturesque  little 
mountain  lake  I  had  ever  seen.  On  the 
west  the  almost  perpendicular  walls  of 
the  mountain  rose  from  beneath  its  sur- 
face to  a  great  height,  and  on  the  east 
the  more  gradual  slope  of  a  long,  high 
ridge.  The  pebbly  bottom  was  visible 
through  twenty  feet  of  clear,  spring 
water.     The  primeval  pine  forest  clad 


the  mountains  to  the  very  shore,  for 
this  was  one  of  the  few  waters  of  Maine 
on  which  the  ubiquitous  lumberman 
had  failed  to  leave  his  marks  of  desola- 
tion. Giant  cedars  bent  out  over  the 
lake,  from  which  an  occasional  king- 
fisher took  a  dive,  the  only  fisherman 
of  that  season  before  our  arrival,  and 
seldom  disturbed  in  his  exclusive 
rights.  This  was  the  fabled  lake  and 
here  was  the  canoe.  Guile  was  already 
placing  it  in  the  water.  With  the  usual 
forethought  of  his  race  he  had  brought 
a  paddle  with  him  from  Big  Fish.  The 
canoe  leaked,  but  not  dangerously.  It 
was  narrow  and  small  and  tipped  easily, 
which  was  more  dangerous. 

Guile  kept  the  paddle  and  told  me  to 
troll.  I  did  so  with  a  Parmachenee  Bell 
spoon  baited  with  worm.  The  sun  had 
dropped  from  sight  behind  the  moun- 
tain. The  mists  of  evening,  added  to 
the  mists  from  the  passing,  shower, 
were  creeping  over  the  waters.  We  had 
scarcely  gone  a  dozen  lengths  of  the 
boat  before  I  felt  a  tug,  and  hurriedly 
drew  to  the  net  a  fair-sized  trout  of  pe- 
culiar appearance.  He  was  a  long,  slim, 
brown  fellow.  In  the  half-hour  before 
darkness  shut  down  we  landed  half  a 
dozen  good  ones. 

On  close  examination  our  trout  were 
found  to  be  of  an  unknown  species. 
Unlike  the  square-tail,  red-spotted 
trout,  these  had  forked  tails,  were  dark 
brown  on  the  back,  with  brown  and 
yellow  spots  on  the  sides,  but  an  ab- 
sence of  the  red.  The  flesh  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  brook  trout.  I  had  seen 
specimens  of  the  "blue-back"  trout  of 
Rangeley  stream  peculiar  alone  to  that 
locality,  which  resembled  these  except- 
ing in  color,  the  back  being  bluish- 
black  instead  of  brown.  Moreover,  the 
"blue-back"  seldom  attains  a  pound  in 
weight.  Some  of  these  brown  trout 
were  over  two-pounders.  There  was 
also  a  marked  difference  between  these 
trout  and  the  so-called  "lakers"  or 
togue.  Guile  declared  he  had  seen  this 
species  once  before,  and  that  in  Lost 
Lake,  a  small  pond  with  no  outlet,  on 
a  mountain  top  far  to  the  northeast. 
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HENRY   CABOT  LODGK 


Our  Senior  Senator 


By  FREDERICK  W.   BURROWS 


THAT  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  will 
succeed  himself  as  United  States 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
already  a  foregone  conclusion,  if,  in- 
deed, the  point  was  ever  seriously  in 
doubt.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  no- 
where is  this  opinion  openly  contro- 
verted, such  efforts  as  are  sporadically 
put  forth  to  undermine  his  popularity 
cannot  find  a  basis  in  regard  for  the 
public  welfare. 

By  whatever  other  term  it  might  be 
justly  characterized,  such  an  attempt 
to  at  one  and  the  same  time  return  a 
man  to  Washington  as  the  state's  rep- 
resentative and  lessen  his  usefulness 
there  by  stirring  up  hostile  local  senti- 
ment cannot  be  called  patriotic. 

The  material  for  such  attacks  on  the 
prestige  of  public  men  is  always  pres- 
ent. Washington  suffered  heavily  from 
it,  more  so,  in  fact,  than  such  trimmers 
as  Buchanan.  It  is  always  easy  to  for- 
get the  essential  and  magnify  the  inci- 
dental. The  time,  therefore,  seems  sin- 
gularly appropriate  for  a  more  sober 
estimate  of  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Lodge 
for  the  high  office  with  which  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  has  hon- 
ored him. 

Let  us  admit  at  the  outset  that  there 
s  something  more  than  local  pride  in 
he  demand  that  Massachusetts  send 
o  the  United  States  Senate  men  of  a 
iper  scholarship  and  broader  vision 
han  may  be  universally  obtainable  in 
lewer  sections  of  the  country. 
The  other  states  expect  this  of  us,  and 
ightly.  Massachusetts  is  a  center  of 
earning.  She  is  the  inheritor  of  high 
raditions.  The  state  that  has  kept  in 
he  Senate  such  men  as  John  Quincy 
Vdams,  Rufus  Choate,  Daniel  Web- 
ter,  Edward  Everett,  Charles  Sumner, 
lenry    Wilson    and    George    Frisbie 


Hoar  has  created  an  expectation  that 
is  rendered  more  rational  by  her  long 
political  education  and  the  possession 
of  such  mighty  engines  of  uplift  as 
Harvard  University,  Amherst  and 
Williams  Colleges,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  others  of 
less  fame,  but  equally  high  standards. 
No  more  pitiful  confession  of  decline 
could  be  made  than  for  Massachusetts 
to  send  to  the  Senate  a  man  who  failed 
to  measure  up  to  her  senatorial  stand- 
ards. 

That  Mr.  Lodge  personally  fails  to 
measure  up  to  this  standard  has  never 
been  claimed  by  his  most  relentless 
opponents.  Their  opposition  is  based 
on  more  petty  considerations,  or  veils 
an  attack  on  the  Republican  party  man- 
agement. In  other  words,  he  is  simply 
the  shining  mark  toward  which  the  ar- 
rows of  opposition  of  all  kinds  are  nat- 
urally pointed. 

Mr.  Lodge  is  a  native  of  Boston, 
sixty  years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard University  and  a  man  of  scholarly 
tastes  and  acquirements.  More  than 
thirty  years  of  public  service  have 
given  him  a  wide  experience  in  our  na- 
tional business  that  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  country.  To  throw  away 
such  an  asset  would  be  an  economic 
waste  excusable  only  on  the  ground  of 
some  great  moral  issue  which  might  be 
jeopardized  by  his  presence  in  the  Sen- 
ate ;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Lodge  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
right  side  of  all  the  great  moral  issues 
of  our  time. 

No  man  in  the  Senate  knows  so  much 
about  our  consular  service  and  foreign 
affairs  generally  as  Mr.  Lodge.  In  col- 
laboration with  Secretary  Root  he  pre- 
pared the  bill  which  is  rapidly  revolu- 
tionizing a  service  which  had  become  a 
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byword  and  reproach  among  the  na- 
tions. He  took  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  passage  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
bill,  himself  drafting  the  amendments 
which  made  possible  the  passage  of  a 
treaty  which  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  only  successfully  operative 
reciprocity  treaty  into  which  the  coun- 
try has  entered.  He  was  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  in  concluding  the 
treaty  with  Spain  after  the  late  war. 
He  gained  a  signal  victory  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  settlement  of  our  Alas- 
kan boundaries.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  Philippines  his  work 
was  fundamentally  constructive.  His 
knowledge  of  the  situation  there  is  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  country.  He 
is  an  authority  on  international  law, 
and  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  as  he  has  also  to  the  lit- 
erature of  our  diplomatic  history.  He 
successfully  maintained  the  Monroe 
doctrine  in  the  difficulty  with  England 
over  Venezuelan  affairs.  In  short,  Mr. 
Lodge's  place  on  the  committee  on  for- 
eign relations  could  only  be  filled  by 
the  long  training  of  a  substitute,  with 
all  the  loss  implied  for  the  intervening 
years. 

Mr.  Lodge  is  an  authority  on  ques- 
tions of  immigration,  a  subject  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  daily  increasing, 
and  in  regard  to  which  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance that  the  Senate  should  con- 
tain men  of  exact  knowledge,  the  re- 
sult of  long  and  painstaking  research. 

As  the  representative  of  a  great  man- 
ufacturing state  Mr.  Lodge  has  given 
long  and  patient  study  to  the  compli- 
cated issues  of  the  tariff  question.  He 
was  in  at  the  passage  of  the  Dingley 
bill  in  1897,  and  did  yeoman  work  in 
the  defence  of  Massachusetts'  interests. 
In  the  recent  tariff  struggle  his  work 
was  brilliantly  effective.  On  no  issue 
does  sectional  feeling  run  so  high  or  be- 
come so  insistently  assertive  as  this. 
Mr.  Lodge  is  too  broad  a  man  to  work 
for  the  sole  interest  of  any  section,  but 
his  defence  of  the  legitimate  interests 
of  his  own  state  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  features  of  the  recent  tariff 
legislation. 

On  those  serious  and  delicate  ques- 


tions which  have  recently  arisen  out  ol 
the  public  demand  for  a  sharper  curb- 
ing of  corporation  power  Mr.  Lodge 
has  always  stood  for  the  interests  oi 
the  people.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
most  consistent  and  most  pronouncec 
defenders  of  the  Rooseveltian  policies 
He  was  author  of  the  amendment  tc 
the  rate  bill  passed  by  the  fifty-nintl 
Congress  bringing  the  pipe  lines  withir 
its  operation.  His  speeches  on  this  sub- 
ject are  among  his  most  forceful  ef 
forts  and  aroused  the  attention  of  th< 
whole  country. 

It  wrould  be  impossible  within  tht 
scope  of  this  article  to  more  thai 
roughly  indicate  in  this  way  the  va 
riety  and  solidity  of  Senator  Lodge'; 
legislative  experience. 

A  man  of  tried  experience,  he  is  also 
a  great  worker,  a  man  of  indefatigabl 
industry.  Every  organization  contain 
its  drones.  It  is  true  that  not  man; 
men  of  that  stamp  come  to  be  Unite< 
States  Senators,  but  there  is  a  differ 
ence,  and  a  wide  one.  In  Senato 
Lodge,  Massachusetts  is  not  sendini 
to  Washington  a  contribution  to  th 
take-it-easy  element.  They  are  placin; 
there  a  tireless,  conscientious  worke] 
one  who  never  spares  himself,  shirk 
his  tasks  or  neglects  his  duties. 

Of  ripest  experience,  tirelessly  in 
dustrious,  Senator  Lodge  is  also  one  c 
the  most  effective  speakers  on  the  floo 
of  the  Senate.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
of  the  very,  very  few — who  maintai 
the  senatorial  traditions  of  oratory  an 
parliamentary  debate.  A  speech  b 
Lodge  is  an  event.  Massachusett 
sends  to  the  Senate  a  man  who  ca 
nobly  represent  her  on  the  floor  of  ths 
distinguished  chamber  that  echoed  t 
the  eloquence  of  Webster  and  Clay,  c 
Sumner  and  Everett.  There  is  a  tet 
dency  in  these  days  to  belittle  the  irr 
portance  of  this  power.  Unquestioi 
ably,  the  emphasis  has  been  change 
by  the  prolific  abundance  of  the  printe 
word  and  the  complication  of  legisl; 
tive  machinery.  Nevertheless,  orator 
is  power,  and  always  will  be — one  ( 
the  greatest  powers  by  which  men  lea 
their  fellows.  In  a  group  of  tongu 
tied    men,    interspersed    with    a    fe 
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prosy,  long-winded,  laborious  talkers, 
a  few  ranters  and  a  numberof  would-be 
wits  and  raconteurs,  a  man  with  the 
real  gift  of  fluent  and  forceful  speech 
and  the  orator's  magnetism  is  a  cham- 
pion of  which  any  cause  or  any  state 
may  well  be  jealously  proud.  Let  it 
not  be  thought  for  a  single  instant  that 
we  would  belittle  the  value  of  the  non- 
speechmaking  element  in  Congress. 
Their  ranks  number  some  of  our  best 
men,    invaluable    councillors,    staunch 

fand  true.  But  the  tendency  of  the  last 
few  years  has  certainly  been  toward 
too  great  a  belittlement  of  the  power  of 
oratory.  The  maintenance  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  parliamentary  debate  is  not 

:!  remote  from  the  maintenance  of  free 
government. 

Mr.  Lodge's  ability  as  a  public 
speaker  is  not  the  least  of  his  claims  to 
-ecognition  by  his  fellow-citizens,  nor 

*his  many  effective  championships  in 
bublic    debate    of    their    interests    his 

I  feast  claim  on  the  lasting  gratitude  of 

0  :he  people. 

?  Broadly  experienced,  tirelessly  in- 
:  iustrious,    gifted    as    a    speaker,    Mr. 

II  Lodge  also  brings  to  his  tasks  that 
'  vision  and  clearer  statesmanship  that 
r  :ome  from  ripe  scholarship.  His  con- 
,  :ributions  to  American  history  are 
11  :hose  of  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters. 
;(  (Veil  might  they  have  occupied  the  en- 
0(  :ire   time   of    any   student    and    been 

1  ooked  back  to  with  pride  as  the  sole 
al  vork  of  an  industrous  and  useful  life. 
aj  [n  editing  the  works  of  Alexander 
\  Hamilton  he  made  all  students  of 
et  \merican  history  his  debtors.  His  "Life 
c!  )f  Alexander  Hamilton,"  in  the  Ameri- 
■  :an  Statesman  series,  gives  a  clear  pic- 
1  ;ure  of  that  interesting  figure  of  the 
1  :onstructive  days  of  our  national  life. 
te  n  the  same  series  the  publishers  turned 
,  :o  Mr.  Lodge  for  the  preparation  of  the 
10  'Life  of  Washington."  The  result  was 
'8  i  two-volume  biography  that  faithfully 
fltl  struggles  to  rescue  the  true  Washing- 
isl  on  from  the  hands  of  the  myth-makers 
t0  m  the  one  hand  and  the  destructive 
e  :ritics  on  the  other.  In  his  own  words 
'e  le  presents  us  Washington  as  "a 
P  .trong,  vigorous  man,  in  whose  veins 
"  an  warm,  red  blood ;  in  whose  heart 


were  stormy  passions  and  deep  sym- 
pathy for  humanity;  in  whose  brain 
were  far-reaching  thoughts,  and  who 
was  informed  throughout  his  being 
with  a  resistless  will." 

"The  English  Colonies  in  America," 
the  "Story  of  the  Revolution,"  "Step- 
ping Stones  of  American  History," 
"Boston,"  in  "Historic  Towns";  "Hero 
Tales  from  American  History,"  and 
"The  War  with  Spain,"  are  others  of 
his  titles.  Each  of  these  is  a  consider- 
able volume  of  painstaking  research, 
independent  view  and  clear  narrative. 
He  is  also  editor  of  the  voluminous  and 
valuable  "History  of  the  Nations,"  and 
in  collaboration  with  James  Wilford 
Garner,  author  of  the  "History  of  the 
United  States,"  occupying  two  large 
volumes  of  that  important  work.  These 
titles  by  no  means  exhaust  his  contri- 
butions to  American  literature,  but  it 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  its  extent  and  solid- 
ity. As  a  revelation  of  critical  acumen 
and  versatility,  as  well  of  facility  of  ex- 
pression, Mr.  Lodge's  two  volumes  of 
collected  essays,  "CertainAccepted  He- 
roes and  Other  Essays,"  and  "A  Fron- 
tier Town  and  Other  Essays"  are  most 
interesting.  Mr.  Lodge  analyzes  the 
heroism  of  the  Greek  heroes  not  at  all 
to  their  own  advantage.  He  finds  them 
far  inferior  in  true  heroism  to  the  men 
of  the  northern  tribes.  "It  is  obvi- 
ous," he  says,  "that  the  men  of  Homer 
had  not,  as  a  rule,  any  liking  for  close 
work  with  the  sword — the  surest  sign 
that  they  were  not  a  hard-fighting  race 
and  that  they  could  not  stand  punish- 
ment." And  again  :  "What  a  poor  fig- 
ure do  these  Greeks  cut  by  the  side  of 
the  Nibelungs !  At  the  crossing  of  the 
river,  Hagan  is  struck  down  twice  from 
behind,  but  he  rises,  hurt  as  he  is,  slays 
the  boatman  and  takes  the  boat.  If  he 
had  been  like  Agamemnon  he  would 
have  retreated  to  his  tent  and  had  his 
head  bound  up.  Or,  take  the  most  fa- 
mous scene  of  all  in  the  German  epic — 
the  final  struggle  in  Etzel's  hall.  That 
grim  fighting  was  simply  impossible  to 
such  men  as  Homer  described,  in  a 
word,  the  Nibelungs  are  as  superior  to 
the   Greeks   as   fighters   as   the   'Iliad' 
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and  'Odyssey'  are  superior  to  the 
'Nibelunglied'  as  poetry." 

In  quite  another  strain,  but  still 
showing  Mr.  Lodge's  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  the  qualities  that  count,  is  the 
following  extract  from  "A  Frontier 
Town" : 

"This  making  and  moving  of  a  fron- 
tier has  been  a  mighty  work,  and  that 
part  of  it  which  was  done  here  (Green- 
field, Mass.)  during  fifty  years  of  con- 
flict, remote,  unheard  of  in  the  great 
world  of  the  eighteenth  century,  seems 
to  me  both  fine  and  heroic.  There  was 
no  dazzling  glory  to  be  won,  no  vast 
wealth  to  be  suddenly  gained  from 
mines  or  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
feeble  natives.  The  only  tangible  re- 
ward was  at  the  utmost  a  modest  farm. 
But  there  was  a  grim  determination 
not  to  yield,  a  quite,  settled  intention 
to  conquer  fate,  visible  still  to  us 
among  those  men,  silent  for  the  most 
part,  but  well  worth  serious  contem- 
plation in  these  days  when  success  is 
chiefly  reckoned  in  money  value." 

Does  this  more  contemplative  spirit, 
this  touch  of  the  scholar's  moderation 
of  judgment,  make  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
a  better  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 
If  unassociated  with  those  more  direct 
qualifications  of  political  insight  and 
parliamentary  skill,  of  ripe  experience, 
tireless  energy  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence that  make  him  the  Lodge  that 
Washington  knows?  Decidedly  no. 
But,  so  associated,  few  will  be  unwill- 
ing to  admit  that  these  added  qualities 
do  not  make  for  breadth  and  vision. 
Moreover,  a  man  is  often  best  revealed 


by  the  by-products  of  his  work,  and 
these  revelations  of  the  real  Lodge, 
with  their  fine  discernment  of  the  real 
under  the  unreal,  are  very  convincing 
indications  of  the  true  quality  of  the 
man. 

One  word  more.  Our  country  is 
only  partially  governed  by  its  own  con- 
stitution. Party  machinery,  though 
ex-constitutional,  is  essential  to  the 
practical  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution.  And  of  this 
ex-constitutional  but  vital  part  of  our 
national  government  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  is  one  of  the  most  adroit  and 
masterful  leaders.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  prominent  in  national  conven- 
tions. In  1896  he  presented  to  the  St. 
Louis  convention  the  name  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Reed  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidential  nomination.  He  was  per- 
manent chairman  of  the  convention 
which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1900,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions of  the  Chicago  convention  of 
1904.  He  was  again  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  convention  of 
1908,  and  his  speech  was  one  of  the 
striking  events  of  the  assembly. 

Thus  in  party  affairs  as  well  as  in 
actual  legislation  Mr.  Lodge  has  kept 
Massachusetts'  ideals  in  the  forefront 
of  national  affairs,  and  given  to  ouij 
commonwealth  a  position  among  the 
leaders.  It  is  a  gratification  to  feel  as- 
sured that  he  will  be  re-elected  to  the 
office  which  he  has  adorned,  and  to  be- 
speak for  him  the  hearty  good  will  and 
loyal  support  of  his  state. 


Waking  Up  Massachusetts 

By  HERBERT  F.  SWAN 

What  different  agencies  are  doing  to  call  attention  to  the  agricultural  possibilities 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  England,  and  to  show  that  moder?i  methods  of  intensive 
farming  can  produce  marvelous  results  in  this  state  as  well  as  in  the  West. 


WOULD  you  be  surprised  to 
know  that  men  in  the  Middle 
States  and  in  the  South  and 
in  Texas  —  yes,  and  in  Oregon  —  are 
writing  to  New  England  about  buying 
farms?  Would  you  be  surprised  to 
know  that  there  is  a  turn  in  the  tide? 
Would  it  astonish  you  to  find  out  that 
men  cannot  buy  farms  in  the  West  be- 
cause land  is  too  high  in  certain  sec- 
tions, and  that  they  are  turning  to  New 
England,  where  the  farms  are  cheap? 
Well,  that  is  just  what  is  going  on. 
Heads  of  agricultural  departments  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Maine  and  Connecticut  are  re- 
ceiving a  large  number  of  requests  for 
information  as  to  likely  farms  in  New 
England,  and  these  requests  are  com- 
ing from  distant  points  in  the  South- 
west, on  the  Pacific  slope  and  from 
what  we  now  term  the  great  Middle 
West,  as  well  as  the  Central  States. 

We  do  not  look  upon  Massachusetts 
as  an  agricultural  commonwealth — we 
look  upon  it,  generally  speaking,  as  a 
great  manufacturing  community,  and 
the  jibe  of  the  wit  has  made  the  New 
England  farm  an  object  of  laughter  and 
even  derision.  The  great  prairies  of  the 
West,  with  long  stretches  of  level,  rich 
farming  land,  have  been  held  up  in  con- 
trast to  the  hilly,  broken,  rocky  farms 
of  New  England,  until  we  have  almost 
come  to  believe  that  except  for  raising 
a  few  things  for  the  market  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  large  cities  farming 
in  Massachusetts  is  something  which 
only  ne'er-do-wells  stick  to,  and  that 
only  a  precarious  existence  can  be 
wrested  from  the  soil.    This  view,  how- 


ever, is  rapidly  changing.  The  number 
of  men  who  are  making  money  on 
farms  in  New  England  is  larger  than 
anyone  believes,  and  the  possibilities  are 
much  greater  than  anyone  realizes  who 
has  not  given  the  matter  some  thought. 

Abandoned  farms  have  been  talked 
about  and  flaunted  before  the  eyes  of 
people,  and  the  alluring  opportunities 
in  cities  have  been  spoken  about  until 
many  have  come  to  pity  the  New  Eng- 
land farmer  as  passing  his  days  in  hard 
work  and  receiving  a  bare  living  as  a 
return.  But  of  late  there  has  been  a 
great  awakening  and  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  of  this  condition  is 
the  eagerness  for  knowledge  which  the 
farmers  themselves  have  displayed. 

It  isn't  so  long  ago  that  such  a  thing 
as  a  law  school  was  unknown.  Law- 
yers were  trained  in  the  offices  of  other 
lawyers.  It  isn't  so  long  ago  that 
schools  such  as  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology were  unknown,  and  mechanical 
knowledge  was  secured  by  working  in 
the  shops.  Now  law  schools  and  tech- 
nical schools  are  recognized  as  a  com- 
mon necessity,  where  advanced  thought 
can  turn  out  advanced  specialists  who 
will  introduce  and  invent  new  methods 
and  new  devices  and  readjust  the  whole 
manufacturing  business.  So  until  re- 
cently agricultural  colleges  were  re- 
garded by  many  farmers  as  impractical 
institutions,  where  hard-working  boys 
who,  left  to  their  own  devices,  would 
have  stayed  on  the  farm  and  carried 
them  on,  had  their  heads  filled  with 
impractical  notions.  Other  views  of 
agricultural  colleges  were  that  boys 
were  taught  there  to  hoe  corn  and  plant 
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Waiting  for  the  outdoor  speaking 


crops,  take  care  of  horses,  raise  cows 
and  care  for  milk,  and  were  taught  lit- 
tle else.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  farmers  shied  at  agricultural 
colleges,  any  more  than  the  old-fash- 
ioned lawyer  pooh-poohed  the  law 
school  or  the  old-fashioned  manufac- 
turer pooh-poohed  the  technical  school ; 
but  progress  and  actual  results  have 
turned  all  the  feeling  against  agricul- 
tural colleges  into  a  desire  for  just  the 
information  which  these  colleges  give. 
They  have  all  come  up  practically 
within  a  generation  since  the  Civil 
War,  and  within  the  last  few  years  the 
colleges  have  been  trying  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  to  merely  teach  stu- 
dents who  come  to  them  for  instruc- 
tion. It  is  in  the  extension  work  that 
the  agricultural  colleges  now  endeavor 
to  carry  information  to  the  farmers 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  boys 
who  are  sent  to  the  colleges.  There  are 
various  methods  of  this  extension  work, 
and  one  that  has  been  most  useful  be- 
cause of  its  novelty  is  the  educational 
farming  train.  This  idea  originated 
in  the  West,  and  up  to  four  years  ago 
New  England  had  not  seen  such  an  en- 
terprise. Since  this  first  train  ran  no 
others  have  been  sent  out  until  this 
year.  However,  1910  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  year  when  this  work  was 


very  largely  entered  into  by  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  railroads.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  leases  the  Boston  &  Al- 
bany Railroad  and  the  Rutland  Rail- 
roadman agricultural  educational  trains 
over  both  these  roads  in  April,  and  the 
trolley  lines  centering  around  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  also  ran  a  similar  train  of 
trolley  cars  through  the  country  ad- 
joining Springfield ;  and  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral, Boston  &  Maine,  Somerset  Rail- 
way and  Washington  County  Rail- 
ways have  combined  in  arranging  for  a 
farmers'  train  that  will  be  sent  out  on 
the  line  nearly  three  weeks. 

These  agricultural  colleges  on  wheels 
do  an  amount  of  good  which  only  those 
who  have  accompanied  the  train  can 
fully  appreciate.  One  of  the  profes- 
sors of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  told  the  writer  that  he  thought 
the  Boston  &  Albany  Better  Farming 
Special  in  its  four  days'  trip  brought 
more  farmers  into  touch  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College  at  Am- 
herst than  could  have  been  accom- 
plished in  a  year  by  correspondence ; 
and  it  did  more  good  than  correspond- 
ence could  accomplish  in  ten  years  be- 
cause the  farmers  were  able  to  see 
from  the  exhibits  and  actual  specimens 
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shown  on  the  train,  and  learn  through 
the  eye  as  well  as  through  the  ear  about 
the  points  in  modern  farming  which  all 
agriculturists  must  know  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  advancing  methods 
of  the  time. 

The  earnestness  of  men  like  Presi- 
dent Butterfield  of  the  Massachusetts 
(Agricultural  College,  State  Forester 
Rane,  Secretary  Ellsworth  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Board  of  Agriculture 


cial'  which  ran  through  this  state  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Boston  &  Al- 
bany Railroad  reached  in  its  four  days' 
trip  not  less  than  five  thousand  people. 
The  demand  for  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, personal  advice  and  inquiries  by 
mail  which  have  been  made  this  winter 
upon  the  members  of  the  college  and 
experiment  station  staff  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College  have  been  so  unprece- 
dented that  it  has  been  simply  impos- 


Interior  oe  the  fruit  car 


md  General  Agent  Harwood  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Dairy  Bureau,  who 
^ave  up  their  time  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating farmers,  is  an  object  lesson  in  it- 
elf.  President  Butterfield,  speaking  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  said  recently:  "We 
Lre  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  New 
ngland  agriculture  and  rural  life.  Evi- 
lences  of  this  awakening  greet  us  on 
rvery  hand.  It  was  conservatively  es- 
imated  that  the  'Better  Farming  Spe- 


posible  for  these  men  to  meet  this  de- 
mand." In  that  address  President  But- 
terfield called  attention  to  another  fea- 
ture of  the  great  agricultural  revival, 
and  that  was  the  new  interest  which 
business  men  of  New  England  and 
Massachusetts  are  taking  in  the  reju- 
venation of  New  England  agriculture. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
remember  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
New  England  product  of  New  England 
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farms  is  $250,000,000,  of  which  Massa- 
chusetts alone  produces  $75,000,000  in 
one  year.  Mayor  Logan  of  Worcester, 
in  an  address  in  that  city  not  long  since, 
said  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  Worcester 
County  that  Oregon  apples  were  sell- 
ing in  that  city  for  five  cents  apiece 
when  better  apples  could  be  raised  in 
Worcester  County. 

The  campaign  which  western  fruit- 
growers   have    been    waging    and    the 


produce  pine  lumber,  he  is  not  a  rea 
Yankee  if  he  does  not  take  advantag 
of  his  opportunity.  The  modern  agri 
cultural  teacher,  while  he  does  not  sa; 
perhaps  directly  to  these  farmers 
"You're  a  fool  to  let  these  wester: 
fellows  get  the  best  of  you  in  your  ow: 
market,"  is  hinting  at  the  fact  that  Ne\ 
England  farmers  are  very  slow  an< 
have  neglected  their  opportunities.  N< 
one  can   deny  that  there  is  no  bette 


An  interested  auddsnce  in  The  dairy  car 


magnificent  display  of  apples  which 
have  been  seen  in  the  windows  of  Bos- 
ton have  called  attention  to  the  possi- 
bilities, particularly  of  raising  apples 
in  New  England.  There  is  an  appeal 
directly  to  the  pocket  here  which  no 
New  England  Yankee  true  to  his  name 
can  overlook.  If  a  man  with  a  piece  of 
waste  land  can  raise  apples,  or  a  piece 
of  land  that  will  not  even  raise  apples 
will    plant   pine    seedlings    which    will 


l: 

i\ 

market  in  the  world  for  everything  tha 
can  be  raised  on  the  farm  than  can  t  :in 
found  in  New  England.     The  wester 
men  appreciate  this,  as  is  shown  by  th 
tremendous   efforts  made  by  them  t 
gain  a  foothold  in  this  market.     Scier  ty 
tine  methods  of  transportation  have  er  ft 
abled  them  to  do  this,  while  the  Ne 
England  farmers  have  not  taken  advar 
tage  of  these  same  transportation  h 
cilities.      Truck    farming    near    larg 
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Even  the  school  children  were  interested 


ities  makes  men  rich  who  engage  in 
,  and  once  in  a  while  we  read  of  some 
articularly     interesting     development 
ike  the  raising  of  peaches  in  New  Eng- 
and,  which  has  brought  fame  as  well 
s  fortune  to  some  who  have  special- 
zed  in  it.     The  New  England  farmer 
being  taught  by  object   lessons   as 
l^ell  as  by  direct  information  not  only 
hat  to  raise,  but  how  to  raise  it.    He 
as  at  his  beck  and  call  the  services  of 
cientinc  men  in  the  Agricultural  Col- 
ge   and   the   State   Forestry   Depart- 
lent  and  in  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
ulture.    He  can  have  his  soil  analyzed 
nd  be  told  what  the  best  crop  is,  and 
1  an  get  information  in  regard  to  the  ro- 
jtei  ition  of  crops ;  he  can  get  scientific  in- 
tl  >rmation  about  the  care  of  his  land  as 
)  fertilization ;  he  can  get  scientific  n> 
cl0  )rmation   as  to  the   extermination  of 
ea  tsect  pests,  and  all  in  all  he  can  to- 

Ne 

Ivi 
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day  secure  what  he  never  could  have 
before,  and  what  oftentimes  he  refused 
to  take,  even  if  it  was  offered,  namely, 
scientific  direct  advice  as  to  what  to 
raise  and  when  to  raise  it,  and  how  to 
get  it  to  market. 

The  equipping  and  running  of  these 
educational  farming  trains  is  no  small 
enterprise.  Many  have  wondered  why 
the  railroads  are  willing  to  do  it.  Presi- 
dent Brown  of  the  New  York  Central, 
which  leases  and  operates  the  Boston 
&  Albany  Railroad,  says  on  this  point : 
"Prosperous  farmers  along  our  lines 
means  increased  traffic.  It  is  good 
business  for  the  railroad  to  do  all  it 
can  to  increase  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  better  farming  conditions.  If  the 
railroad,  by  moderate  expense  and 
thought,  can  make  these  conditions 
radically  better  for  the  farmer,  it  is 
plainly  in  its  own  interest  to  do  so." 


John  Adams  Thayer 


A  Publisher's  Life  Story 

THE   REMINISCENCES   OF   JOHN    ADAMS    THAYER 

It  is  seldom  that  anything  has  given  us  more  pleasure  tha?i  Mr.  Thayer' s  book. 
We  went  to  school  to  Mr.  Thayer  at  Everybody' s .  What  we  know  of  publishing 
he  is  respo?isible  for.  We  also  hold  him  accountable  for  our  purchase  of  the  "'New 
England."  If  zve  succeed  i?i  making  a  magazine  that  pleases  you  you'll  find  Mr. 
Thayer' s  book  most  enjoyable.  If  the  magazine  is  not  all  that  you  think  it  ought  to  be, 
you'll  enjoy  Mr.  Thayer 's  book  just  the  same. —  THE  PUBLISHER. 


ANOTHER  man  who,  like  Benja- 
min Franklin,  was  Boston  born 
and  Boston  bred,  apprenticed  to 
the  printing  trade  in  our  good  New 
England  publishing  center,  later  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia  and  finally  con- 
cerned in  some  of  the  liveliest  happen- 
ings of  his  day,  has  written  his  life 
story.  John  Adams  Thayer,  printer, 
advertising  expert,  publisher  (with  Er- 
man  J.  Ridgway)  of  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine at  the  time  it  secured  in  the  "Fren- 
zied Finance"  articles  the  greatest 
prize  ever  captured  by  a  periodical,  has 
written  his  reminiscences,  intended 
originally  for  posthumous  publication, 
but  by  the  advice  of  friends  given  to 
the  world  during  his  own  lifetime. 

The  friends'  counsel  was  wisely  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Thayer,  as  a  consequence 
of  his  experience,  has  a  narrative  which, 
as  is  quickly  appreciated  when  the  book 
is  read,  in  intrinsic  interest  surpasses 
the  best-selling  fiction.  The  general 
character  of  the  book  is  charmingly 
foreshadowed  in  the  preface,  called  "A 
Confidence" — one  of  the  kind  that  no 
one  skips — as  when  the  author  says : 

"After  thirty  years  of  hard  and  un- 
remitting work  in  the  business  world, 
circumstances  arose  which  divorced  me 
from  my  fulfilled  ambitions.  The  ali- 
mony was  all-sufficient  and  I  went  to 
live  in  Paris.  There  I  met  many  fa- 
mous men.  Talking  one  day  with  an 
author,  who,  though  highly  successful, 
produces  what  the  critics  agree  with 
the  public  in  calling  literature,  he  said : 


'You  publishers  do  not  pay  us  ten  cents 
nor  five  nor  even  a  cent  a  word  for 
what  we  write.  There  is  not  one  of  my 
books  of  which  whole  chapters  have 
not  been  recast  three  and  four  times. 
Pages  of  manuscript  are  written,  re- 
written, then  destroyed  to  be  done 
afresh.  I  have  worked  for  days  over  a 
few  hundred  words  which  would  not 
fill  a  page  of  an  ordinary  book.  Writ- 
ing is  work,  and  the  hardest  kind  of 
work.  The  man  who  digs  with  pick  and 
shovel  has  an  easy  job  in  comparison.' 
"As  I  thought  over  his  words  I  won- 
dered if  I,  too,  could  not  write  a  book. 
I  believed  I  had  something  to  say.  If 
the  art  of  writing  came  by  work  and 
work,  and  yet  more  work,  there  was 
hope  for  me.  Had  I  not  written  and  re- 
written advertisements  till  they  passed 
muster,  and  in  the  end  realized  large 
sums?  But  an  advertisement — while  it 
may  be  a  short  story — is  rather  a  dis- 
tant relation  of  a  book.  How  should  I 
clothe  my  ideas  to  fit  them  for  the  po- 
lite society  in  leather  and  cloth  on  the 
world's  great  bookshelf?  I  envied  the 
trained  writer,  who,  knowing  the  style 
of  many  men — the  lucid  Howells,  the 
picturesque  Gautier,  the  descriptive 
Dickens — could,  as  I  thought,  fashion 
to  his  own  ends  the  diction  that  best 
suited  his  theme.  I  know  now  that  a 
writer,  if  he  is  sincere,  does  not  pick 
this  or  that  style  as  a  printer  chooses 
this  or  that  font  of  type.  Good  or  bad, 
it  must  be  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  his 
character. 
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"But  this  I  had  to  learn,  and  while  I 
was  groping  for  light  some  one  told  me 
to  read  the  memoirs  of  a  famous  gen- 
eral. At  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  I 
put  the  book  aside,  for  it  told  only  of 
ancestors.  I  have  ancestors  myself — 
one,  they  say,  made  himself  felt  in  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror's  day — but  their 
dim  ghosts  played  no  part  in  my  world 
of  actualities,  and  plainly  had  no  busi- 
ness in  my  book.  Disappointed  in  my 
general,  I  decided  to  tell  this  story  in 
my  own  way.  Dates  and  figures,  which 
bore  most  people,  I  have  avoided.  De- 
tails I  have  given  when  details  seemed 
significant,  and  old  letters  and  scrap- 
books,  preserved  from  boyhood,  have 
repeatedly  recalled  them  with  a  pre- 
cision which  no  memory,  however  re- 
tentive, could  equal." 

The  stimulating  boyhood  story  of  a 
"publisher  at  thirteen"  is  a  miniature 
constructed  out  of  experiences  more  or 
less  common  to  most  of  us  brought  up 
in  a  New  England  city.  There  is  the 
picture  of  the  small  boy  going  upon 
the  platform  at  a  Sunday  school  con- 
cert to  recite: 

"When  I'm  a  man,  a  man, 

I'll  be  a  printer  if  I  can,  and  I  can," 

and  there  is  the  statement  of  an  early 
intention  of  becoming  a  minister,  a 
Unitarian  minister,  as  befitted  the  son 
of  abolitionist  parents  keenly  inter- 
ested in  projects  for  social  reform. 

"I  felt  then,"  observes  the  future 
publisher,  "that  I  had  a  'call'  to  preach, 
but  I  have  come  to  doubt  its  force. 
Had  it  been  serious,  nothing  would 
have  stopped  me  from  following  my 
bent.  At  that  period  too  many  young 
men  without  funds  burned  to  under- 
take the  cure  of  souls,  but  since  even 
the  clergy  confuse  their  sources  of  in- 
spiration it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
lay  mind  often  goes  astray.  It  was 
one  of  the  cloth  who  in  later  years  told 
me  the  story  of  a  brother  minister  who 
resigned  a  charge  of  many  years  to  ac- 
cept  a  parish  only  ten  miles  away.  'I 
feel  that  I  am  called,'  he  said.  A  prac- 
tical member  of  his  vestry  inquired 
what  salary  the  new  parish  was  to  pay, 


and,  on  receiving  his  answer,  dryly  re- 
marked: 'Dear  brother,  that  is  not  a 
call ;  it's  a  raise.'  " 

Cambridge,  young  Thayer's  native 
place,  has  smelled  of  the  ink  pots  ever 
since  one  Day  set  up  the  first  Ameri- 
can printing  press  in  the  precincts  of 
Harvard  College.  It  was  hardly 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  father,  real- 
izing that  the  printing  art  is  a  great 
educator,  should  have  purchased  for 
the  twelve-year-old  lad  a  small  press 
and  a  few  fonts  of  type.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  a  publishing  career  which 
was  ended,  or  perhaps  only  interrupted, 
when  quarter  of  a  century  later  the 
senior  publisher  of  Everybody's  with- 
drew from  active  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  magazine. 

The  boy  began,  as  so  many  of  us  did, 
by  printing  calling  cards  at  ten  to 
twenty  cents  a  dozen.  He  made  money, 
bought  a  small  foot-power  press,  pub- 
lished a  four-page  monthly  called  The 
Printer,  often  exchanged  advertising 
space  for  fruit,  candy  or  a  bunch  of 
mild  cigarettes,  and,  all  told,  cut  such  a 
figure  in  the  college  town  that  Charles 
Walker,  superintendent  of  the  River- 
side Press,  from  whom  he  used  to  buy 
scrap  paper,  would  pat  him  on  the  head 
and  say :  "Keep  on,  John ;  some  day 
you  will  be  the  head  of  a  publishing 
house  as  big  as  this." 

There  were  other  pastimes,  of  course, 
besides  printing  in  the  Cambridge  of 
the  seventies — swimming  in  the  Charles 
at  Magazine  beach,  entrance  through  a 
secret  passage  into  the  Beacon  Park 
racecourse  in  Brighton,  and  innumer- 
able games  of  amateur  baseball.  Among 
John  Adams  Thayer's  companions  was 
one  who  later  attained  celebrity  as  a 
professional  pitcher,  and  whose  un 
timely  death  thousands  of  New  Eng 
landers  recall — the  late  John  Clarkson 
"He  was  then,  in  fact,  the  pitcher  of  a 
club  called  the  'Centennials/  which  I 
captained.  One  match  game  with  a 
Boston  club  I  can  never  forget.  Both 
pitchers  were  excellent,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  inning  neither  side  had 
made  a  run.  The  'Centennials'  were  on 
the  outfield ;  Clarkson  had  struck  out 
two  men  and  excitement  ran  high.    My 
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position  at  this  critical  juncture  was 
that  of  catcher,  and,  as  gloves  and 
masks  were  expensive,  our  club  did  not 
possess  them.  The  upshot  of  this  en- 
forced economy  was  disastrous  for  me. 
Clarkson's  next  ball  was  a  foul  tip,  and 
as  he  already  had  much  of  the  speed  for 
which  he  was  celebrated  later,  it  shot 
through  my  hands,  and,  striking  my 
mouth,  knocked  me  down.  Obliged  to 
go  to  a  neighboring  house  for  repairs, 
I  found  on  my  return  that  our  opponent 
had  scored  three  runs.  I  was  able  to 
resume  my  place,  however,  and,  as  the 
rival  pitcher  lacked  Clarkson's  staying 
power,  the  Boston  club  went  home  de- 
feated. I  bear  with  me  yet,  unnoticed 
by  the  world,  some  results  of  that,  to 
me,  famous  game  of  ball." 

It  was  only  natural  for  a  boy  reared 
in  such  an  environment  to  look  for 
work  in  a  printshop  as  soon  as  it  was 
determined  that  the  family  circum- 
stances would  not  permit  his  staying 
to  be  graduated  at  the  high  school. 
The  composing  room  thus  furnished 
his  secondary  education ;  the  world  be- 
came his  university.  As  printer  in  va- 
rious shops  of  Boston  and  Chicago  he 
learned  more  than  a  trade;  he  gained 
an  appreciation  of  the  complex  rela- 
tions existing  in  modern  industry. 

The  late  John  K.  Rogers,  whom 
many  New  England  people  remember 
as  a  courteous,  dignified  and  amiable 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  gave  John 
Adams  Thayer  a  valuable  opportunity 
when  he  admitted  him  to  the  service 
of  the  Boston  Type  Foundry  as  an  em- 
ploye in  the  specimen  department.  The 
future  publisher  did  important  things 
is  while  he  was  learning  typographical 
wrinkles  in  this  establishment.  Yet  his 
restless  ambition  to  go  higher  made 
him  chafe  under  the  conservatism  of 
the  management  of  both  the  Boston 
and  the  St.  Louis  foundries,  which 
were  then  in  close  alliance.  After  he 
had  spent  some  years  in  the  West  he 
was  back  in  Boston  in  1891,  at  a  time 
when  rumors  spread  of  the  imminent 
absorption  of  the  type  foundries  of  the 
country  by  a  trust,  backed  by  English 
capital.  The  outlook  for  an  assured 
position  in  the  business  was  uncertain. 


Most  of  the  employes  were  beginning 
to  wonder  just  what  would  become  of 
them.  At  this  juncture  there  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Herald  an  advertisement 
for  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Mr.  Thayer  read  this  advertisement 
with  interest  on  a  Boston-Cambridge 
street  car  and  made  application  for  the 
position,  securing  which  he  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  still  an  emulator  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

For  six  years  he  was  with  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  which  in  the  last  years 
of  President  Harrison's  administration 
was  beginning  its  remarkable  career  of 
prosperity  under  the  editorship  of  the 
versatile  Edward  Bok.  Its  publisher, 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  soon  after  the  new 
advertising  manager's  advent,  con- 
ceived the  plan,  new  at  that  time,  of 
issuing  a  periodical  which  should  be 
artistic  from  cover  to  cover.  This  meant 
that  he  must  not  only  use  better  illus- 
trations, but  replace  all  the  black  and 
heavy  types  then  used  for  advertising 
with  the  lighter  styles  just  coming  into 
vogue.  To  carry  out  this  revolution 
fell  to  Mr.  Thayer,  as  did  the  conduct 
of  a  long-running  fight  with  leading 
advertisers  who  wanted  to  continue  at 
their  own  sweet  will  to  insert  electro- 
types of  their  own  production. 

The  office  of  the  Philadelphia  period- 
ical in  the  early  nineties  was  undoubt- 
edly a  great  school  for  study  of  adver- 
tising problems.  Mr.  Thayer's  enthu- 
siasm kindles  as  he  tells  of  accom- 
plishments. "Many  fallacies  were  dis- 
pelled here,  many  theories  tested.  One 
interesting  advertising  fact  we  devel- 
oped was  woman's  undoubted  influence 
over  man.  A  manufacturer  of  men's 
suspenders,  for  example,  thought  it  a 
waste  of  money  to  advertise  in  a  wom- 
an's magazine.  We  proved  him  wrong. 
Following  up  this  idea,  probably  the 
first  political  announcement  aimed  at 
men  through  women  now  appeared  in 
our  publication.  Paid  for  by  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Committee,  it  devoted 
a  page  to  an  entertaining  tale  of  a 
woman  who  went  abroad  thinking  she 
could  buy  superior  dress  goods  cheaper 
than  at  home." 
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The  advertising  manager  of  the  La- 
dies' Home  Journal,  with  a  salary  of  five 
thousand  dollars — it  seems  a  small  one 
considering  the  large  responsibilities, 
for  a  college  professor  who  could  not 
on  his  life  direct  two  stenographers 
and  an  office  boy  often  gets  as  much — 
was  ambitious  to  emerge  from  the  sal- 
aried class.  He  wanted  an  interest  in 
the  business.  With  help  from  a  friend 
who  had  a  ''smooth"  literary  style  he 
proposed  to  Mr.  Curtis  that  he  be  given 
an  option  on  twenty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  the  stock.  This  suggestion 
was  not  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
Mr.  Curtis,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Thayer 
left  Philadelphia  to  become  business 
manager  for  Frank  A.  Munsey,  "a  bril- 
liant man — in  more  ways  than  one." 

This  publisher  of  remarkable  publi- 
cations, who  had  braved  New  York 
with  a  gripful  of  manuscripts  and  about 
forty  dollars  in  cash,  and  who  during 
the  financial  panic  of  1907  made  mil- 
lions by  his  purchases  of  Steel  com- 
mon, made  an  oral  agreement  with  his 
new  business  manager  at  a  salary  of 
$7500.  The  actual  relationship  lasted  for 
"a  month  and  a  day,"  as  Mr.  Thayer 
humorously  puts  it. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  this  re- 
lationship Mr.  Thayer  came  across  the 
serviceable  hint  that  the  Boston  Journal 
needed  an  advertising  manager.  Off 
went  a  letter  of  application  to  Stephen 
O'Meara,  the  publisher  of  the  daily 
which  Mr.  Munsey  has  since  then  added 
to  his  string.  The  position  was  se- 
cured. The  advertising  expert  brought 
a  fresh  pair  of  eyes  to  bear  upon  his 
birthplace.  He  seems  to  have  encoun- 
tered the  dead  hand  quite  as  frequently 
as  the  glad  hand. 

"With  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  I  had 
dealt  with  large  advertisers,  and  I  ex- 
pected to  reach  a  similar  clientele  here. 
But  the  pillars  of  Boston  commerce 
were  another  race  of  beings  altogether. 
As  regards  advertising,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  dry  goods  merchants  still 
dwelt  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They  put 
in  a  new  elevator  occasionally;  they 
now  and  then  enlarged  their  stores ; 
but,  prosperous  by  Boston  standards, 
they  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 


change  their  outworn  methods  of  ad- 
vertising. Entrenched  behind  their 
Chinese  wall  of  indifference,  I  found 
them  as  difficult  to  get  at  as  the  resi- 
dents of  Bar  Harbor,  who,  in  my  one 
experience  as  a  book  agent,  would 
neither  see  me  nor  the  volume  I  had  to 
sell.  Finally  I  drove  an  entering  wedge 
with  the  house  of  Shepard,  Norwell  & 
Company." 

Despite  success  in  this  connection 
and  in  others,  Mr.  Thayer  chafed  under 
a  salary  limit  which  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded whatever  the  amount  of  his 
commissions,  and,  after  a  holiday  trip 
to  Cuba  in  the  winter  of  1899,  worked 
with  the  Journal  with  an  eye  open  to  an- 
other position  elsewhere. 

The  chance  came — an  opportunity  to 
become  advertising  manager  of  the  De- 
lineator. Friendships  formed  while  with 
this  periodical  and  possession  of  a  lit- 
tle ready  money  made  it  possible  for 
Mr.  Thayer  in  1903  to  join  writh  George 
W.  Wilder  of  the  Butterick  Company 
and  Erman  J.  Ridgway  in  purchasing 
Everybody' 's  Magazine.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  magazine  under  the  tri- 
umvirate are  a  matter  of  recent  history. 

The  story  of  the  capture  of  Mr.  Law- 
son's  series  of  "Frenzied  Finance"  ar- 
ticles Mr.  Thayer  relates  with  especial 
gusto.  His  relationship  with  the  State 
street  financier  dates  back  farther  than 
one  might  have  guessed.  In  the  good 
old  torchlight  days  John  Adams  Thayer 
was  a  high  private  in  the  Hayes  and 
Wheeler  Cadets,  of  which  Thomas  W. 
Lawson  was  captain.  The  young  gen- 
tlemen, as  it  happened,  were  not  then 
personally  acquainted,  for  even  in  cam- 
paign clubs  captains  and  privates  are 
far  removed. 

The  idea  of  getting  Mr.  Lawson  to 
write  an  exposure  of  some  of  the  minor 
aspects  of  high  finance  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Wilder.  It  made  an  in- 
stant appeal  to  Mr.  Thayer,  who  came 
over  to  Boston,  taking  with  him  the 
editor,  John  O'Hara  Cosgrove. 

"As  a  preliminary  move  we  first 
called  on  my  friend,  General  Charles 
H.  Taylor  of  the  Boston  Globe.  He 
readily  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, and  as  I  have  often  known  trifles 
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to  score  where  larger  artillery  fails,  I 
thought  it  expedient  to  ask  him  to  men- 
tion that,  a  Boston  boy  myself,  I  had 
once  marched  among  Mr.  Lawson's 
torchlight  hosts.  This  General  Taylor 
did,  and,  as  Mr.  Lawson  himself  after- 
wards told  me,  the  allusion  reached  its 
mark." 

Largely  through  this  lucky  circum- 
stance and  Mr.  Cosgrove's  persistent 
siege  of  the  financier's  outer  office  an 
arrangement  was  finally  reached.  Mr. 
Lawson  announced  that  he  intended 
"to  write  the  articles  for  serial  publi- 
cation without  payment,  and  to  adver- 
tise them  in  the  daily  newspapers  at 
his  own  expense.  We  had  secured  a 
prize  unique  in  the  annals  of  magazine 
publishing. 

"But  where,  it  was  often  asked,  did 
Lawson  come  in?  There  was  no  ready 
answer  to  the  question,  for  we  never 
precisely  knew. 

"The  profit  to  Everybody's  was  hap- 
pily less  remote.  Mr.  Lawson's  first 
article  sketched,  in  his  inimitable  way, 
what  he  meant  to  tell.  The  hors-d'oeuvres 
of  the  feast  to  follow,  it  whetted  the  ap- 
petite of  the  American  public  as  never 
did  cocktail  and  caviare  tempt  the  pal- 
ate of  the  veriest  gourmet.  Nor  did 
Jonah  open  wider  eyes  upon  his  record- 
breaking  gourd  than  we  turned  on  the 
miracle  wrought  in  our  circulation.  We 
beheld  the  wonderful  vision  of  owning 
a  great  magazine  property  without  the 
long,  hard,  preparatory  struggle  of  a 
'Munsey'  or  'McClure';  we  saw  our- 
selves, free  of  worry  as  to  personal 
needs,  possessed  of  power  to  continue 
our  work  for  what  we  believed  to  be 
the  common  good." 

Mr.  Thayer  had,  of  course,  many  an 
interesting  interview  with  the  wizard 
of  State  street  during  the  months  in 
which  the  articles  were  running.  He 
was  a  witness  of  the  sensational  con- 
ference between  his  author  and  Colonel 
W.  C.  Greene,  who  counted  so  many 
notches  in  his  gun. 

In  February,  1905,  occurred  the  cele- 
brated birthday  dinner  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Regis,  at  which  covers  were  set  for 
about  forty  of  Mr.  Thayer's  personal 


friends,  each  of  whom  listened  to  a 
long-distance  telephone  message  from 
Mr.  Lawson  in  Boston.  Although  no 
reporters  were  admitted,  the  newspa- 
pers published  more  or  less  accurate 
accounts  of  the  affair.  They  could  not, 
however,  reproduce  Mr.  Lawson's  let- 
ter, which  was  copyrighted  then  and 
which  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time. 

Among  the  fortunate  occurrences 
when  the  Lawson  serial  was  beginning 
to  run  was  the  selection  for  the  July 
cover  design  of  an  eagle  with  outspread 
wings  and  the  American  flag  printed 
in  strong  colors.  The  display  of  Old 
Glory  attracted  the  attention  of  an 
argus-eyed  patriot  of  Massachusetts 
who  had  secured  the  passage  of  a  law 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  flag  for  ad- 
vertising purposes.  The  magazine  was 
declared  suppressed,  but  the  newsdeal- 
ers proceeded  to  sell  it  without  covers. 
The  negotiations  between  the  publish- 
ers and  the  police  brought  invaluable 
national  publicity  to  the  publication 
just  at  the  time  when  it  counted  most. 

In  the  height  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
magazine  Mr.  Thayer  severed  his  ac- 
tive connection  with  it.  A  weekly 
newspaper,  to  the  establishment  of 
which  he  was  opposed,  ran  but  a  short 
time.  "But  Everybody's"  he  writes, 
"soundly  based,  has  gone  on  from 
strength  to  strength.  Even  as  I  end 
this  chapter  the  newspapers  tell  me 
that  by  increasing  the  stock  by  three 
millions  the  Butterick  Company  has 
acquired  Everybody's  Magazine.  Three 
millions  of  Butterick  stock  for  the  pub- 
lication we  bought  in  1903  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars !  And  it  is  worth 
it — even  more."  These  memoirs,  im- 
mensely more  entertaining  than  the  or- 
dinary successful  work  of  fiction,  will 
especially  interest  book-loving  New 
England.  Their  author  has  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  style  that  grows 
out  of  sincerity.  His  story  is  a  revela- 
tion of  a  personality  as  well  as  a  narra- 
tive of  remarkably  interesting  happen- 
ings. It  is  literature,  just  as  truly  as 
the  memoirs  of  Grant  or  Franklin  are 
literature. 


Theodore  N.  Vail 

AN  accurate  and  far-sighted  student  of  the  economic 
and  industrial  problems  of  the  day — a  master-mind 
in  organizing  material  forces — a  leader  of  men,  with 
a  genius  for  assigning  to  each  his  proper  place,  and  in- 
spiring enthusiasm  and  loyalty, — these  are  some  of  the 
dominant  traits  of  character  of  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 
Measured  by  any  standard  Mr.  Vail  is  entitled  to  be  ranked 
among  the  foremost  leaders  in  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial life  of  the  world.  His  strong  will,  sound  sense,  and 
absolute  self-reliance,  have  made  him  a  tremendous  practi- 
cal force  in  the  affairs  of  life.  In  every  field  of  service  in 
which  he  has  played  a  part  he  has  shown  great  efficiency 
and  rare  judgment.  His  administration  of  the  telephone 
interests  clearly  demonstrates  his  tremendous  grasp  of  a 
large  public  service  agency,  and  its  proper  relation  to  the 
public  which  it  serves.  With  these  strong  qualities  of 
administration  are  mingled  the  fine  qualities  of  the  true 
gentleman  and  the  steadfast  friend. 


Samuel  Leland  Powers 


SAMUEL  LELAND  POWERS— stars  danced  when 
he  was  born,  else  how  account  for  that  rare  and  bub- 
bling humor  with  which  the  man  has  met  every 
rough  place  in  life' — and  he  had  to  climb  over  many  of  them 
before  he  became  the  great  advocate,  skilled  jurist,  wise 
statesman  and  large-hearted  humanitarian  he  is  to-day.  It 
is  no  belittling  of  his  dignity  that  his  mighty  army  of 
friends  wipe  out  the  last  three  letters  of  his  given  name. 
His  enemies — but  he  has  none  excepting  those  that  every 
man  of  honor  should  have,  and  even  they  would  rather  be 
his  friends  if  they  could.  In  him  the  law  loses  its  austerity, 
but  none  of  its  force.  Through  his  practice  politics  become 
clean,  yet  no  less  virile  and  expectant  of  victory.  By  his 
example  every-day  life  has  in  it  something  to  cheer  and 
to  ennoble  those  who  are  brought  within  its  radius.  No 
one  has  yet  decided  which  is  the  larger,  his  intellect  or 
his  heart.  He  has  accomplished  much,  but  rides  rough-shod 
over  the  feelings  of  no  man.  "Suaviter  in  modo;  fortiter 
in  re" — that  is  Samuel  Leland  Powers. 
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Timothy  E.  Byrnes 

"X  IT  THO  are  the  ten  men  of  Boston  who  rank  foremost 
\/\/  as  vital  forces  in  the  community?  It  might  be 
t  T  difficult  to  agree  upon  the  list,  but  there  would  be 
a  very  general  agreement  upon  the  name  of  Timothy  E. 
Byrnes.  The  public  at  large  may  have  but  a  slight  idea  of 
the  services  Mr.  Byrnes  has  rendered,  but  there  are  many 
who  appreciate  that  they  have  been  invaluable.  New  Eng- 
land born  and  Western  bred,  trained  in  the  law  and  in  rail- 
road practice  in  the  broad  field  of  the  great  West,  Mr. 
Byrnes  was  one  of  the  able  staff  whom  President  Mellen  of 
the  New  Haven  induced  to  come  East  with  him  to  shape 
the  destinies  of  his  railroad  along  the  broader  ways  that  he 
had  marked  out  for  it.  His  work  has  brought  about  an  era  of 
good  feeling.  It  has  been  his  lot  to  deal  with  large  ques- 
tions of  State  and  of  traffic  constantly  arising.  He  has  done 
this  tactfully,  yet  with  open  and  above-board  methods, 
clean-handed,  frank  and  even  plain-spoken  upon  occasion, 
but  in  ways  that  have  made  him  hosts  of  friends  and  a  gen- 
uine friend  of  hosts  of  men. 
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At  the  age  of  seventeen  became  messenger  in  a 
bank  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  In  1890  he  became 
cashier  of  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Lin- 
coln. In  1897  Mr.  Wing  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  appointed 
National  Bank  examiner  and  in  1899  when  the  affairs  of  the 
Broadway  National  and  the  Globe  National  came  under  his 
inspection  he  was  appointed  receiver  for  both  institutions. 
From  the  almost  hopelessly  involved  conditions  he  worked 
out  their  affairs  so  that  he  was  able  to  pay  the  depositors  of 
both  banks  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  and,  in  addition, 
paid  a  dividend  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Globe  bank. 

He  was  made  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts 
National  Bank  in  1900  and  in  1903  when  the  Massachusetts 
National  and  the  First'  National  merged,  he  was  elected 
president  of  that  institution,  and  under  his  management  the 
bank  has  had  a  most  successful  growth.  A  splendid  rec- 
ord of  usefulness  ranks  Mr.  Wing  as  among  our  foremost 
bankers. 
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Joseph  H.  O'Neil 

JOSEPH  H.  O'NEIL  was  born  on  March  23,  1853. 
Holding  many  offices  of  trust,  elective  and  appointive, 
he  represented  his  district  in  Congress  from  1889  to 
1895.  As  a  congressman  his  sound  judgment  impressed 
the  leaders  of  the  House  and  he  was  soon  admitted  to  the 
coterie  which  directs  national  legislation.  His  career  as 
a  national  legislator  was  of  benefit  to  his  district,  and 
pleasure  to  himself,  as  no  little  of  his  charm  is  as  a  racon- 
teur of  incidents  and  stories  of  men  of  national  interest. 

His  prominence  in  public  affairs  and  in  banking  circles 
is  due  to  an  intuitive  ability  to  embrace  opportunities,  with 
a  consequent  reaping  of  the  rewards  which  come  to  the 
venturesome.  The  Federal  Trust  Company  was  a  bold 
enterprise  in  a  city  where  bankers  imagine  that  vested 
position  means  the  right  to  exclude  rivals.  Its  first  and 
only  president,  Mr.  O'Neil,  aided  by  a  directorate  of  wide- 
awake and  up-to-date  business  men,  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing this  bank  an  important  factor  in  the  financial  and 
commercial  world. 
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Ralph  L.  Flanders 

MR.  FLANDERS  came  to  the  Conservatory  as  assist- 
ant manager  in  July,  1899.  In  January,  1904,  he 
was  elected  manager — one  of  the  youngest  men 
ever  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  so  large  an  insti- 
tution. Under  Mr.  Flanders'  management  the  business  of 
the  Conservatory  has  been  placed  on  a  strong  financial 
basis,  the  student  body  showing  an  increase  of  one  thou- 
sand during  the  first  four  years  of  his  administration. 

In  1907  Mr.  Flanders  began  work  on  a  plan  to  establish 
Grand  Opera  in  Boston.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  The  Boston  Opera  Company  was  organized,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  and  a  half  of  its  organization  he  was  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  one  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Flanders'  ability  in  the  building  up  of  these  two 
great  musical  organizations  places  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  those  rare  men  of  combined  business  and  artistic  ability 
who  are  devoting  their  time  to  the  establishment  of  the 
highest  forms  of  music  in  the  United  States. 
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PROBABLY  no  banker  in  the  city  of  Boston  works 
longer  hours,  is  more  devoted  to  and  in  love  with 
his  business,  than  John  M.  Graham  of  the  Inter- 
national Trust  Company  of  Boston  with  which  he  has  been 
identified  as  president  since  shortly  after  its  organization 
and  is,  therefore,  the  oldest,  in  point  of  service,  of  any  of 
the  presidents  of  the  banks  and  trust  companies  in  the  city. 
President  Graham  brings  to  his  official  duties  a  wealth 
of  experience  and  training  that  few  could  equal.  After 
finishing  his  education  with  the  study  and  practice  of  law, 
he  entered  the  business  of  banking  almost  fifty  years  ago 
under  the  old  Massachusetts  state  system  and  Suffolk  sys- 
tem of  redemption  of  state  bank  circulation.  This  soon 
gave  way  to  the  national  banking  system,  in  which  he  was 
engaged  for  about  eighteen  years,  when  he  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  International  Trust  Company.  This  in- 
stitution is  a  credit  and  honor  to  the  city  and  a  monument 
to  the  untiring  industry,  integrity  and  ability  of  its  presi- 
dent. 


The  supreme  art  event  of  the  sum- 
mer, of  the  year,  perhaps  of  many- 
years,  is  the  acceptance  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  designs  by  Bela  Pratt  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Not  only  have  the  designs  been  ap- 
proved, but  the  sculptor  has  received 
his  commission  together  with  the  first 
payment,  and  has  begun  work  on  the 
full-sized  figures. 

The  photographs  herewith  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  designs  and  are  worthy 
of  the  closest  study. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  is  the 
most  satisfactory  architectural  prod- 
uct of  American  skill.  The  two  pedes- 
tals   that    flank    the    triple    doors    and 


unify  the  entrance  have  long  offered  a 
problem  that  has  incited  the  zeal  and 
baffled  the  skill  of  the  sculptor.  It 
seemed  to  be  reserved  to  Mr.  Pratt  to 
catch  the  thought,  which  was  a  true 
inspiration,  of  lowering  the  figures 
into  the  pedestals,  preserving  their 
simple  massiveness  and  giving  to  the 
figures  themselves  a  more  telling  back- 
ground than  the  intricate  confusion  of 
ornamentation  overhead  made  possible 
for  figures  superimposed  upon  the  ped- 
estals. So  placed,  everything  that  has 
been  tried  lost  dignity  and  became 
trivial — a  mere  added  detail  to  a  be- 
wilderment of  detail. 

Mr.   Pratt's   idea   is   the   result  of  a 
profound  study  of  the  architects'  ideals 


:Art,"  erom  Beu  Pratt's  designs  for  the  Boston  public  ubrary 
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'Science,"  from  Bei,a  Pratt's  designs  eor  the  Boston  public  library 


and  splendidly  completes  the  unfin- 
ished feature  of  the  entrance. 

In  order  to  further  emphasize  the 
architects'  purpose  in  placing  the  two 
pedestals  as  they  did,  Mr.  Pratt  has 
faced  his  figures  at  an  inward  angle, 
converging  toward  the  entrance  and 
contributing  to  its  unity  of  effect. 

In  the  two  figures  themselves,  repre- 
senting "Art"  and  "Science,"  we  find 
something  at  once  classic  and  intensely 
modern.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
frankly,  humanly,  beautiful,  feminine, 
warm  with  the  maternal  spirit.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  figure 
of  "Art,"  which  is  itself  the  embodi- 
ment of  that  which  riots  through  its 
star-eyed  dreams.  The  "Science"  of 
Mr.  Pratt's  conception  is  not  a  positive, 
dogmatic,  know-it-all  kind  of  science. 
It  is  full  of  brooding  wonder.  It  is  an 
Emersonian  science,  magnificently  ap- 
propriate, a  fitting  embodiment  of  the 
intellectual  spirit  of  the  city. 

In  a  year's  time  these  two  noble  fig- 
ures will  be  in  place,  and  after  their 
emplacement  all  the  commercialism  in 


the  world  cannot  undignify  Copley 
square. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Pratt,  who,  al- 
though still  a  young  man,  has  achieved 
what  might  well  be  the  acme  of  a  life- 
work. 

We  congratulate  Boston  on  the 
breadth  and  discernment  of  a  commit- 
tee who  were  able  and  willing  to  see  a 
seer  in  his  own  city. 


CONCERNING  MUSICAL  EDUCATION 

"The  remark  which  is  so  constantly 
heard  on  every  side,  Tra  fond  of  mu- 
sic, but  I  don't  understand  it,'  would 
be  utterly  stamped  out  if  our  school 
children,  instead  of  always  being  made 
to  sing,  were  taught  what  to  listen  for 
in  music." 

And  this  might  be  taken  to  heart  by 
others  not  represented  by  the  public 
school.   The  dilettantism  of  we  Ameri- 
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cans  in  all  forms  of  art  ought  to  be  a 
signal  for  some  crusading  in  the  cause. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  apprecia- 
tion of  serious  music  has  grown  is  a 
cause  of  never-ceasing  wonder  to  those 
who  have  been  affected  by  it  directly  or 
indirectly.  Ten  years  after  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  formed  The- 
odore Thomas,  practically  forced  out 
of  New  York,  organized  the  Chicago 
Orchestra.  The  next  few  years  saw 
the  formation  of  the  Cincinnati,  Pitts- 
burg (now  defunct)  and  Philadelphia 
orchestras,  and  the  last  five  years  have 
seen  the  establishment  on  a  sound  basis 
of  admirable  orchestras  in  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Louis  and  Seattle, 
with  more  or  less  ''casual"  orchestras 
established  in  a  score  of  other  cities 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.  If  none  of 
these  orchestras  is  prosperous  in  the 
sense  of  being  profitable  from  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  it  is  because  the 
genius  has  yet  to  be  found  who  can  put 
an  orchestra  either  in  America  or 
Europe  on  a  profitable  basis  and  yet 
maintain  high  artistic  ideals.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  concerts  of  these  or- 
chestras are  almost  without  exception 
attended  by  large  and  appreciative  au- 
diences, and  where  hundreds  of  dollars 
were  spent  for  serious  music  thirty 
years  ago,  tens  of  thousands  are  spent 
to-day. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  in 
this  development  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  been  by  far  the 
greatest  single  factor.  In  it  all  orches- 
tras organized  since  have  found  their 
model.  From  the  beginning  it  was  suc- 
cessful. Its  career  was  able  to  con- 
vince "doubting  Thomases"  that  there 
was  decidedly  a  place  in  America  for 
serious  music  seriously  performed. 
Never  since  it  was  organized  has  there 
been  any  compromise  toward  what  is 
generally  known  as  "popular"  music. 
The  policy  which  has  actuated  its 
conductors  and  its  management  from 
the  beginning  is  that  the  only 
way  to  educate  an  unappreciative 
public  to  a  taste  for  good  music  is  to 
persist  in  giving  it  good  music,  per- 
formed in  as  perfect  manner  as  hu- 
manly  possible.      The    early   years   of 


the  orchestra,  outside  of  Boston  at 
least,  were  not  always  full  of  sunshine. 
The  fact  that  to-day  it  can  go  any- 
where in  this  country  and  play  to  very 
large  audiences  is  one  of  the  results  of 
the  pertinacity  which  characterized  the 
years  in  which  it  was  doing  what  might 
really  be  called  "missionary  work."  The 
career  of  the  orchestra  has  been  one  of 
glory.  In  the  beginning  it  aimed  at  the 
highest  ideals,  and  in  its  pursuit  of 
them  there  has  been  no  faltering.  Its 
career  has  been  not  only  an  example 
for  other  orchestras  to  follow,  but  a 
source  of  constant  encouragement  to 
them  in  the  dark  days  that  must  always 
come  to  any  artistic  enterprise. 


"THE  RAMRODERS" 

"The  Ramroders"  (Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, New  York),  by  Holman  Day,  is  a 
novel  of  "practical  politics,"  in  the  au- 
thor's native  State  of  Maine.  While 
there  is  a  great  crowd  of  politicians  of 
all  degrees  among  the  characters,  the 
chief  interest  centers  upon  old  Thelis- 
mar  Thornton,  the  entirely  unscrupu- 
lous "boss,"  and  his  grandson,  Harlan 
Thornton,  a  young  politician  of  the 
newer  type,  who  brings  higher  ideals 
to  public  life.  Old  Thornton  is  famil- 
iarly called  "the  Duke."  His  guiding 
principle  is  to  "play  the  game."  He 
asks,  "Did  you  ever  know  a  man  to  get 
anywhere  in  politics  if  he  didn't  play 
the  game — honesty  or  no  honesty?" 
Looking  back  on  his  own  political  ac- 
tivity and  the  methods  he  had  em- 
ployed, he  remarks:  "I'd  have  played 
the  game  different  with  angels,  but  I 
couldn't  find  the  angels."  The  cynical 
old  leader  has  native  shrewdness  and 
the  temperamental  gift  of  keeping  his 
head  cool  in  the  most  heated  political 
atmosphere.  He  modifies  his  methods 
to  suit  the  exigency,  believing  "there 
are  some  things  in  politics  that  have  to 
be  done  as  gentle  and  careful  as  pick- 
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ing  a  rose  petal  off  a  schoolma'am's 
shoulder."  The  dramatic  events  of  the 
arise  from  Harlan's  breaking 
away  from  "the  Duke"  to  champion 
the  cause  of  the  Governor,  who  has 
been  nominated  merely  to  save  the 
State  machine  from  going  to  pieces. 
Of  cotirse,  there  is  a  love  story  in  which 
two  girls  are  involved,  but  all  ends  as 
happily  as  the  sentimental  reader  may 
desire.  Harlan  Thornton  is  a  good 
lighter,  and  in  the  end  he  wins  the  ad- 
miration of  his  grandfather ;  but  among 
the  lessons  learned  by  him  in  the  cam- 
paign is  that  honesty  of  purpose  and 
personal  integrity  are  in  themselves  not 
enough  to  secure  clean  politics  when 
so  many  conflicting  interests  enter  into 
the  game.  The  story  is  well  told  by 
Mr.  Day,  with  an  abundance  of  shrewd 
humor  and  the  presentation  of  Down 
East  characters  with  so  much  clever- 
ness.   

"THE  SCAR" 
A  novel  of  the  New  South,  by 
Warrington  Dawson.  With  the 
favorable  criticisms  of  England  and 
France,  "The  Scar"  comes  to  its 
native  land  like  an  opera  or  play  with 
a  successful  London  season  behind  it. 
In  addition,  the  fortunate  chance  that 
brought  Mr.  Warrington  Dawson  into 
an  acquaintance  with  Theodore  Roose- 
velt has  secured  a  recommendation  for 
his  novels  that  might  well  cause  the 
young  novelist  to  awake  some  morning 
and  find  himself  famous.  Mr.  Daw- 
son's success,  indeed,  will  depend  not 
on  advertisement,  but  on  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  his  work.  This  "The  Scar" 
in  a  marked  degree.  It  is 
notably  ;\  book  of  an  environment.  An 
almost  visible  pressure  of  deprivation 
and  hopelessness  rolls  like  a  heavy 
cloud  of  battle  smoke  throughout  the 
novel,  rising  just  high  enough  to  re- 
eal  the  wasted  fields  of  the  South- 
land. All  the  characters  are  prostrate 
beneath  the  sullen  force  of  environ- 
ment with  the  fatalistic  submission 
that  i^  peculiar  to  Hardy's  novels. 
Eleanor,  the  heroine,  is  moulded  by 
'he  poverty  of  the  denuded  South  as 
m<  itably  as  her  rigid  mother-in-law. 
In  the  case  of  the  younger  woman, how- 


ever, the  pitiless  pressure  of  the  bare 
farm  life  serves  only  to  strip  from  a 
rather  unlovely  character  the  frivoli- 
ties and  assurance  of  a  sophisticated 
life.  From  the  older  woman  it  has 
taken  all  but  her  uncompromising 
firmness  of  will. 

Yet,  poor  as  it  may  be,  the  South  is 
still  essentially  the  land  of  romance, 
and  "The  Scar"  has  a  union  of  North 
and  South  as  the  mainspring  of  its 
story.  It  is  a  good  story  as  well  as  a 
powerful  one.  In  all  its  phases  the 
book  is  representative  of  the  new  ten- 
dency to  see  the  South,  no  longer  in 
the  romance  of  its  old  plantation  days, 
but  in  the  hard  realism  of  that  present 
which  still  exists  after  the  war  and  the 
reconstruction. 

The  book  is  published  by  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.  at  $1.50. 


"ASTIR" 

Such  is  the  unusual  title  of  "A  Pub- 
lisher's Life-Story,"  by  John  Adams 
Thayer. 

The  title  is  as  appropriate  as  it  is  un- 
usual. Few  lines  of  effort  give  a  man 
so  intimate  a  part  in  so  wide  a  range 
of  activities  as  publishing  of  the  type 
in  which  Mr.  Thayer  was  engaged. 

"Astir"  gives  more  anecdotal  side- 
lights on  incidents  in  which  the  busi- 
ness and  reading  world  are  interested 
than  any  book  of  autobiographical  con- 
fession published  in  a  long  while.  In- 
cident crowds  incident  and  story  treads 
on  the  heels  of  story.  Now  it  is  Roose- 
velt, now  it  is  Lawson  ;  again,  it  is  Hall 
Caine  or  Eugene  Field — authors,  pub- 
lishers, business  men,  public  men — a 
wealth  of  material  that  gives  the  book 
a  real  documentary  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  our  own  times,  as 
well  as  rendering  it  intensely  interest- 
ing. 

Intended  originally  for  posthumous 
publication,  and  drawn  to  the  light  by 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  favored 
few  who  knew  something  of  its  con- 
tents, the  book  attains  to  a  frankness 
and_  fulness  of  statement  not  often 
achieved  in  similar  publications.  The 
book  is  published  by  Small,  Maynard 
&  Company  at  $1.20  net. 
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MONTPELIER 

The  general  principle  on  which  the 
Montpelier  Board  of  Trade  is  organ- 
ized is  in  effect  that  its  value  to  the 
community  depends  quite  as  much  on 
the  improvements  it  can  effect  in  the 
scheme  of  things  at  present  existing 
in  the  city  and  vicinity  as  regards  its 
government,  and  its  social,  political, 
educational  and  commercial  welfare,  as 
in  the  introduction  of  new  industries. 

However,  a  fund  has  been  pledged, 
aggregating  $20,000,  on  a  scheme 
whereby  the  subscribers  of  shares  val- 
ued at  $100-  each  shall  be  subjected  to 
a  call  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  their  subscription  in  any  one 
year,  for  the  encouragement  of  new 
industries  on  a  sound  business  basis. 
While  this  fund  is  not  yet  in  active  op- 
eration, it  is  expected  that  in  a  short 
time  it  will  be  available,  and  if  proper 
opportunity  is  presented  this  per  cent, 
dnay  be  called  for  consecutively  until 
the  entire  amount  is  in  active  invest- 
ment, the  details  of  the  latter  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  a  committee  of  the  sub- 
scribers, which  will  probably  be  made 
up  of  the  directors  of  the  board. 

We  are  starting  a  department  or  bu- 
reau of  information  for  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
and  those  who  reside  in  the  larger 
cities,  whereby  the  former  may  list 
their  names  as  desirous  of  taking  sum- 
mer boarders,  and  the  latter  may  be  re- 
ferred to  suitable  and  reputable  places 
for  summer  outings,  or  in  other  words 


the  supply  and  demand  for  the  sum- 
mer outing  place  may  be  placed  in 
communication,  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  each. 

The  general  work  of  the  board  is 
done  through  a  list  of  fourteen  commit- 
tees, as  follows :  Transportation,  new 
industries,  granite,  power,  municipal 
affairs,  merchants',  finance,  agriculture, 
real  estate,  receptions,  conventions, 
publicity,  membership  and  general, 
each  committee  investigating  matters 
referred  to  it  or  coming  within  its  ju- 
risdiction, and  reporting  to  the  direc- 
tors for  definite  action. 

We  have  amicably  settled  several 
complaints  from  patrons  of  public  util- 
ities, including  telephone,  telegraph, 
steam  and  electric  railroads,  to  the  mu- 
tual satisfaction  of  both  the  companies 
and  patrons,  and  are  meeting  with  suc- 
cess in  securing  improvements  in  mu- 
nicipal affairs  and  in  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  city ;  but  as 
the  reorganized  Board  of  Trade  has  but 
begun  its  duties,  there  is  much  yet  to 
be  done  before  we  may  be  said  to  be 
thoroughly  established  on  a  basis  for 
the  best  results. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing as  president  Hon.  Joseph  A.  De- 
Boer,  the  president  of  the  National 
Life  Insurance  Company,  with  $50,- 
000,000  of  business,  as  his  influence  and 
counsel  are  invaluable. 

A  booklet  setting  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  Montpelier  as  a  clean,  well- 
lighted,    well-governed    city,    provided 
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with  the  best  educational  and  library 
advantages,  and  altogether  a  most  de- 
lightful home,  is  in  process  of  publica- 
tion. FRED  E.  GLEASON, 

Secretary. 


BOSTON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
The  efforts  which  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  making  for  the  promotion 
of  the  commercial  and  public  interests 
of  Boston  and  New  England  have  met 
with  conspicuous  success  in  several  in- 
stances during  the  last  month.  On 
Tuesday,  June  14,  the  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  for  the  abatement  of  the 
smoke  nuisance,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  chamber's  committee  on 
fuel  supply  after  an  examination  and 
study  of  the  problem,  and  of  the  effect 
of  various  smoke  laws  in  other  cities 
and  their  results — a  study  lasting  over 
more  than  fifteen  months.  The  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  is  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  chamber,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped  and  confidently  believed, 
differ  from  all  other  bills,  not  only  in 
assuring  an  abatement  of  the  smoke 
nuisance,  but  in  its  enforcement  entail- 
ing a  minimum  of  hardship  on  the  part 
of  consumers.  In  fact,  it  is  believed 
that  this  bill  will  enable  consumers  of 
coal  to  save  money  in  the  operation  of 
their  plants,  as  well  as  relieve  the  pub- 
lic as  a  whole  from  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  a  pollution  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  it  has  been  heretofore  im- 
possible to  prevent. 

Another  accomplishment  which  is  a 
result  in  large  measure  of  the  activity 
of  the  chamber  is  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  on  rules  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Weeks  bill  for  the  conservation  of 
the  forests  of  the  White  Mountains  and 
of  the  Appalachians.  At  the  present 
writing  it  seems  more  than  probable 
that  the  Weeks  bill,  which  has  received 
the  indorsement  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  well  as  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  will  become  a 
law  before  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress has  adjourned.  Any  measure 
which  promises  to  prevent  the  wanton 
destruction  of  the  forests  of  New  Eng- 
land is  of  the  utmost  economical  value 


to  all  our  manufacturers  who  depend 
upon  water  power. 

The  chamber  has  also  recently  un- 
dertaken to  gather  information  telling 
of  those  results  of  intelligent  farming 
in  New  England  which  have  been  con- 
spicuously successful,  covering  such 
special  lines  as  fruit,  tobacco,  cranber- 
ries, potatoes,  etc.  Scattered  all  over 
New  England  are  well-authenticated 
instances  of  striking  successes  along 
these  lines,  and  it  is  believed  that  by 
compiling  these  facts  and  giving  them 
publicity,  knowledge  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  New  England  offers  to  the 
intelligent  and  enterprising  agricul- 
turist will  be  still  further  spread.  The 
chamber  hopes  within  a  short  time  to 
be  able  to  tabulate  such  statistics  in  a 
form  which  will  lead  to  a  wider  appre- 
ciation of  the  opportunities  which  New 
England  offers  for  exceptionally  large 
returns  on  investments,  not  in  fancy 
farms  developed  by  money  earned  else- 
where, but  in  farms  which  have  been 
made  to  pay  for  themselves  out  of  their 
own  earnings. 

Work  undertaken  by  the  chamber 
has  also  helped  toward  an  agreement 
by  the  Legislature  upon  legislation  es- 
tablishing a  new  harbor  line  in  East 
Boston,  and  a  new  scheme"  for  develop- 
ment within  that  line  which  meets  a 
long-felt  demand.  Various  committees 
of  the  chamber  have  worked  for  many 
months  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
upon  what  is  known  as  the  Wads- 
worth  harbor  line,  which  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  filling  and  use  of 
a  great  area  of  flats  lying  between  that 
line  and  the  present  harbor  line.  It  fol- 
lows the  general  line  of  flats  facing 
Governor's  Channel,  so  that  the  fill- 
ing would  be  in  shoal  water,  and  it  pro- 
vides a  method  whereby  the  cost  of 
constructing  each  of  the  piers  which  are 
needed  to  increase  our  dockage  facilities 
will  be  about  the  same  for  each  pier, 
instead  of  increasing  as  the  old  harbor 
line  approaches  deeper  water. 

These  various  accomplishments  indi- 
cate very  clearly  the  extent  to  which 
the  newChamberof  Commercehas  been 
able  to  contribute  to  greatly  needed  im- 
provements. 
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ONE   YEAR   OF   THE   PILGRIM 
PUBLICITY  ASSOCIATION 

A  New  Vital  Force  in  New  England's  Com- 
mercial Life 

It  has  been  said  that  "Emerson  was 
not  a  great  poet;  that  he  was  not  a 
great  essayist;  that  he  was  not  a 
master  of  style,  but  that  he  was  the 
greatest  force  in  the  letters  and  thought 
of  his  time." 

On  April  28,  a  year  ago,  the  Pil- 
grim Publicity  Association  was 
launched,  with  a  nucleus  of  eighty- 
three  members,  all  deeply  interested 
in  publicity,  which  depends  upon 
commercial  life  just  as  much  as 
commercial  life  depends  upon  publicity. 
The  new  association  started  out  with 
the  avowed  intention  "to  promote 
among  New  England  manufacturers 
and  merchants  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  power  of  good  advertising 
.  .  .  and  in  other  ways  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  New  England's 
commercial  enterprises  and  resources." 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  eight 
monthly  dinners  of  the  club,  and  to- 
day its  position  forcibly  brings  to  mind 
the  quotation  which  heads  this  sum- 
mary, for  in  this  short  year  the  Pil- 
grim Publicity  Association  is  recog- 
nized as  a  great  force  for  the  uplifting 
of  New  England. 

With  an  increase  in  membership 
from  eighty-three  to  three  hundred  en- 
thusiastic members,  composed  of  man- 
ufacturers, business  men,  publishers, 
newspaper  men  and  those  identified 
with  professional  publicity  in  its  vari- 
ous branches,  the  year  just  closed  sees 
the  great  organizations  for  the  civic 
betterment  of  New  England  constantly 
calling  upon  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  As- 
sociation for  advice  and  assistance.  The 
association  is  known  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  its  work  recognized 
by  men  all  over  the  country. 

Largely  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  association  and  its  members  en- 
thusiastic and  successful  clubs  have 
been  started  in  Springfield,  Providence 
and  Worcester ;  they  have  absorbed  the 
local    association    having  to   do  with 


merchants'  advertising  in  the  City  of 
Boston;  they  have  been  asked  on  sev- 
eral occasions  for  information  and  as- 
sistance by  such  organizations  as  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston 
1915,  Yale  University,  and  various 
boards  of  trade  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Maine  and  Vermont  have 
sent  requests  for  the  message  to  be  car- 
ried to  them. 

Boston  1915  is  famous  the  country 
over  as  a  model  organization  of  its 
kind.  At  the  time  of  their  exposition, 
last  November,  they  requested  the  Pil- 
grim Publicity  Association  to  take 
charge  of  a  municipal  advertising  ex- 
hibit, and  there  was  shown  there,  both 
in  picture  and  by  lecture,  the  sort  of 
advertising  that  is  being  done  by  such 
cities  as  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Seattle 
and  Spokane,  Wash.,  as  well  as  by  the 
Federated  Railways  of  Switzerland, 
and  men  came  the  entire  width  of  the 
continent  to  tell  their  story  to  a 
crowded  hall.  When  Boston  1915  were 
launching  their  new  magazine  they  of- 
fered a  page  to  be  used  for  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Associa- 
tion, and  on  occasions  where  they  have 
had  speakers  about  New  England  they 
have  applied  for  the  latest  information, 
that  an  up-to-date  chronicle  of  this 
great  uplifting  force  might  be  spread 
abroad. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  largest  and  most  efficient  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  country,  joined 
with  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association 
in  its  February  dinner,  and  to  an  audi- 
ence of  over  four  hundred  business 
men,  more  than  half  of  which  were  Pil- 
grims —  an  audience  which  included 
representatives  of  a  number  of  boards 
of  trade  and  New  England  and  national 
associations  of  varied  lines  of  trade — 
speeches  were  made  amid  great  enthu- 
siasm which  have  since  been  read  by 
millions  of  people,  and  have  caused  the 
Pilgrim  Publicity  Association  and  its 
work  to  be  forcibly  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  readers  of  great  maga- 
zines, of  trade  journals  and  of  newspa- 
pers, both  metropolitan  and  local,  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  number.  Two  edi- 
tions were  necessary  of  the  monthly 
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journal  published  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  which  contained  the  report 
of  this  meeting,  and  in  which  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Associa- 
tion had  contributed  thirteen  pages. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Trade  asked  for  an  affiliation  of  the 
Pilgrim  Publicity  Association,  and  to- 
day the  younger  association  is  repre- 
sented among  the  principal  officers  and 
on  a  special  committee  on  publicity 
and  promotion  of  the  State  Board. 

A  credo,  "I  believe  in  New  England," 
copyrighted  by  the  association  and  dis- 
tributed just  before  New  Year's,  had 
such  instant  and  spontaneous  acclaim 
that  it  was  published  in  every  Boston 
paper,  and  either  on  the  front  or  edi- 
torial pages  of  nearly  one  hundred 
newspapers  in  every  section  of  New 
England,  and  brought  forth  additional 
editorials  from  nearly  all  the  papers  of 
Boston  as  well  as  the  smaller  cities. 
Copies  of  this  credo  were  requested  by 
individuals  from  every  partof  New  Eng- 
land, and  by  great  corporations  in  lots 
up  to  five  thousand  for  distribution.  It 
has  been  published  broadcast  in  trade 
journals  and  house  organs  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  hotel  within  the 
confines  of  the  six  states,  and  it  to-day 
adorns  the  walls  of  many  an  office  with 
its  cheering  and  stirring  uplift. 

A  speakers'  bureau  has  been  estab- 
lished, with  over  twenty  men,  leaders 
in  their  line,  willing  and  glad  to  give 
their  time  and  effort  to  spreading  the 
word  wherever  it  may  be  desired,  and 
their  message  has  been  hailed  with  en- 
thusiasm by  press  associations,  boards 
of  trade,  men's  clubs,  conventions,  in- 
stitutes and  associations  of  other  lines 
of  trade,  as  well  as  by  special  invita- 
tion before  a  committee  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  their  assistance  has  been 
asked  in  preparing  a  course  of  modern 
commercial  publicity  before  at  least 
one  other  university.  Who  shall  say 
that  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association 
has  not  in  one  short  year  become  a  vital 
living  force  in  the  business  life  of  New 
England?  But  it  has  done  more  than 
this  :  To  carry  out  its  purpose,  "to  as- 
sist in  the  advancement  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  development  of  New  Eng- 


land's commercial  enterprises,"  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  year  has  been  spent  in 
the  very  careful  preparation  of  six  ad- 
vertisements which  shall  exploit  to  the 
American  public  at  large  the  advantages 
of  buying  New  England-made  goods. 
The  association  has  already  obtained 
publicity  to  the  value  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  to  begin  in  July,  for  the  inser- 
tion of  these  advertisements,  which 
shall  advertise  New  England-made 
goods,  with  more  to  follow  in  mediums 
of  both  general  and  local  circulation, 
the  volume  and  value  of  which  will  be 
difficult  to  compute.  Special  commen- 
dation has  been  received  from  boards 
of  trade  for  this  work,  the  first  that  has 
ever  been  done  to  definitely  advance 
goods  manufactured  in  the  section  of 
the  country  which  has  always  stood  for 
pre-eminence  in  manufacture. 

This  is  a  tremendous  undertaking 
which  has  been  fraught  with  difficulties 
requiring  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion and  handling,  but  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  through  and  to-day  is 
fairly  launched,  with  limitless  possibili- 
ties to  the  manufacturer  and  merchant 
of  New  England. 

Among  the  speakers  who  have  been 
attracted  to  the  monthly  dinners  are 
such  men  as  Hugh  Chalmers  of  the 
Chalmers  Detroit  motor  car,  Erman  J. 
Ridgeway,  publisher  of  Everybody's 
Magazine;  William  C.  Freeman,  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  New  York  Mail; 
Don  C.  Seitz,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  World;  James  J.  Storrow,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Richard  C.  MacLaurin,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Lorin  F.  Deland  and  Herbert i 
Kaufman, well-known  business  writers; 
"Kalamazoo"  Thompson;  E.  E.  Fow- 
ler, of  the  Boston  Sales  Managers'  As- 
sociation, and  others. 

As  the  year  comes  to  a  close  and  new 
committees  take  up  the  work  for 
1910-11,  they  find  newspapers  lending 
enthusiastic  support  to  the  movement, 
and  a  spirit  among  the  members  which 
is  bound  to  accomplish  far  more  than 
even  the  wonderful  results  which  have 
been  brought  about  in  this  the  first 
year  of  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Associa- 
tion. 


Something  of 
portland's  progress  and  prosperity 


THIS  letter  tells  something  of 
Portland,  Maine,  a  city  so  full 
of  commercial  history  and  ac- 
tivity that  even  its  own  people  do  not 
fully  understand  it.  We  want  the 
country  at  large  to  know  more  about 
Portland,  Maine ;  and  we  also  want  our 
boys  to  grow  up  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  commerce  and  manufacturing  of 
this  enterprising  city. 

In  1900  the  population  of  Portland, 
Maine,  was  50,145.  In  1910,  with  no, 
annexation,  its  population  is  about  65,- 
000,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in  ten 
years.  The  receipts  of  the  Postoffice 
of  Portland,  Maine,  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1900,  were  $156,000.  The  re- 
ceipts of  its  Postoffice  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1910,  were  $328,000,  an 
increase  of  over  no  per  cent,  in  ten 
years.  The  city  in  that  period  has  passed 
into  one  of  the  fifty  largest  offices  in 
the  United  States,  ranking  now  forty- 
ninth,  and,  with  less  population,  its  pos- 
tal receipts  are  to-day  larger  than  such 
cities  as  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  and  others  having  many  more  in- 
habitants than  Portland,  Me. 

What  has  caused  this  remarkable 
percentage  of  growth  in  an  old  com- 
munity, established  over  two  hundred 
years  ago?  What  change  in  its  oppor- 
tunities and  conditions?  No  change. 
It  is  the  same  self-reliant  city  by  the 
sea,  with  the  same  magnificent  bay  and 
scenic  splendor  from  its  promenades, 
the  same  railroad  center  with  ideal  con- 
ditions for  business  and  a  home  that 
existed  ten  years  ago.  No  change,  but 
it  has  been  discovered.  The  young  men 
who  for  so  many  years  were  lured  by 
the  charm  and  romance  of  the  West  to 
eave  their  city  and  their  state  have  dis- 
:overed  that  a  fairer  El   Dorado  lies 


right  here  beside  their  very  doors.  They 
have  stayed  at  home,  others  have  been 
attracted  from  without  the  state,  and 
with  the  result  that  as  more  people 
have  come  to  improve  their  opportuni- 
ties here,  more  people  have  made  more 
opportunities. 

In  these  ten  years  the 

Valuation  of  the  city  has  grown  from 
$45,128,305  to  $60,000,000  in  1910. 

Bank  clearings  have  grown  from 
$56,804,478  in  1900  to  $92,776,575  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1910. 

National  bank  and  trust  company  de- 
posits have  increased  from  $12,472,164 
in  1900  to  $24,121,899  in  1910. 

Savings  bank  deposits  have  increased 
from  $17,778,611  in  1900  to  over  $26,- 
000,000  in  1910. 

The  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
this  increasing  business  and  financial 
strength  may  be  seen  in  the  Building 
Operations,  which  for  the  year  ending 
April  1,  1909,  exclusive  of  public  edi- 
fices, amounted  to  over  $1,200,000. 

Since  that  time,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  homes,  additions  and  smaller 
buildings,  an  eight-story  business  block 
has  been  completed,  the  foundations 
are  being  laid  for  a  great  Masonic  Tem- 
ple and  office  structure,  a  large  brick 
garage  has  been  finished,  a  new  eleven- 
story  bank  and  office  building,  the  sec- 
ond highest  in  New  England,  is  near- 
ing  completion;  the  large  box  factory 
of  G.  A.  Crossman's  Sons  and  the  new 
concrete  factory  of  the  Ridgeway  File 
Company  have  been  finished,  the  large 
concrete  factory  building  of  South- 
worth  Brothers,  for  making  printers' 
machinery,  has  been  started. 

In  addition  to  these  the  beautiful 
Swett  Memorial  Art  Building  will  soon 
increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  city, 
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the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation Gymnasium,  the  Municipal 
Electric  Appliance  Building,  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  the  plant  and  office  of 
the  Maine  Institute  for  the  Blind,  a 
large  convent,  a  beautiful,  new  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  new  wing  of  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad  offices  have 
been  finished ;  and  three  notable  public 
buildings,  the  City  Hall,  the  County 
Court  House  and  the  Federal  Court 
House,  all  constructed  of  Maine  gran- 
ite, are  being  grouped  in  the  center  of 
the  city. 

This  remarkable  array  denotes  the 
public  spirit  and  activity  of  the  people, 
and  is  so  varied  and  impressive  that 
even  some  of  our  own  citizens  can 
hardly  grasp  its  full  significance  and 
understand  its  underlying  causes. 

What  are  these  causes?  Let  us  look 
at  some  of  them.  Portland  has  been 
known  and  widely  advertised  as  a  sum- 
mer resort.  Its  luxurious  hotels,  its 
clean  and  shaded  streets,  its  magnifi- 
cent bay  and  numerous  islands  attract 
throngs  of  summer  visitors.  And  the 
retail  stores  have  no  dull  season;  they 
serve  a  local  population  of  250,000  peo- 
ple, and  hardly  has  the  holiday  trade 
concluded  before  there  comes  the  prep- 
aration for  the  summer  business  which 
the  tourist  brings. 

Again,  Portland  has  a  large  jobbing 
trade  with  Northern  New  England, 
which  its  railroad  and  water  transpor- 
tation facilities  especially  enable  it  to 
conduct.  Its  waterfront  is  a  combina- 
tion of  warehouses,  wharves  and  tracks. 

But  it  is  not  for  these  things  alone 
that  the  city  has  become  famous.  Sud- 
denly, in  these  last  ten  years, the  United 
vStates  census  revealed  the  fact  that 
Portland  has  become  the  greatest 
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in   Maine,   surpassing  in 
tured   products   the   mill 
Androscoggin    and    the    S 
had  been  asking, "What  is 
Portland  grow  so?"    To 
ment  it  was  found  that  th 
meated  with   manufacturi 
diligently,   with   no  blare 


its  manufac- 
cities  of  the 
aco.  People 
it  that  makes 
their  amaze- 
e  city  is  per- 
ng.  Quietly, 
of  trumpets 


nor  boastful  advertising,  had  indus- 
tries, small  and  varied,  crept  into  ex- 
istence and  grown  to  great  establish- 
ments. Low  cost  of  electricity  for 
power,  pure  water  from  the  distant 
hills,  freight  rates  to  the  West  cheaper 
than  enjoyed  by  any  other  part  of  New 
England,  water  transportation  to  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  direct  lines  of 
steamers  to  the  Provinces  and  Europe, 
had  brought  in  time  their  sure  effect. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things 

MADE  IN  PORTLAND 

Furniture,  carriages,  matches,  bar- 
rels, boats,  screens,  billiard  tables, 
stairs,  mantels,  sashes,  doors,  blinds, 
wheels,  wooden  boxes,  trunks,  show- 
cases, toys,  boilers,  marine  engines, 
gravel  screens,  elevators,  gas  engines, 
marine  hardware,  stoves,  electric 
hoists,  silverware,  tin  cans,  metal  cor- 
nices and  gutters,  metal  caps  and  covers 
for  bottles,  castings,  structural  iron, 
printing  machinery,  tinware,  jewelry, 
files  and  rasps,  shoe  machinery,  surgi- 
cal instruments,  hats,  underwear,  shoes, 
hair  goods,  fur  goods,  shirts,  shirt- 
waists, overalls,  rugs,  vinegar,  pickles, 
mineral  and  soda  water,  ice  cream, 
candy,  butter,  preserves,  canned  goods, 
sausages,  tanned  leather,  stuffed  ani- 
mals and  birds,  white  lead  and  paints, 
patent  hinges,  tents  and  awnings,  art 
glasswork,  glass  handling  devices,  mat- 
tresses and  bedding,  envelope  sealers, 
tallow  and  grease,  slateware  and  insu- 
lators, caskets,  blank  books  and  printed 
forms,  laboratory  goods,  chewing  gum, 
paper  boxes,  art  publications,  pictures 
and  novelties,  millstones,  concrete  bur- 
ial vaults,  cement  and  stoneware. 


Many  of  these  which  might  seem 
among  the  smaller  in  the  list  are  most 
important  industries,  employing  scores 
and  even  hundreds  of  hands,  and  send- 
ing their  products  all  over  the  country 
and  across  the  seas.  In  most  cases  they 
may  be  traced  to  small  beginnings. 
One,  two  or  three  men  saw  some  need, 
hit  upon  some  invention,  started  to  man- 
ufacture some  product  and  place  it  upon 
the  market.  Their  experience  and  their 
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business  grew  together.  This  is  the 
history  of  manufacturing  inmost  places. 
But  it  is  noticeable  that  those  at  home 
and  a  remarkable  number  from  outside 
decided  that  Portland,  Maine,  was  the 
best  manufacturing  center  and  shipping 
point  in  which  to  start. 

And  they  liked  to  locate  here  for  an- 
other reason.  A  manufacturer  who 
within  a  month  has  come  here  and 
started  a  new  industry  was  asked  what 


And  he  was  right.  A  city  of  winter 
homes  and  summer  homes,  of  winter 
resorts  and  summer  resorts,  of  sightly 
hills  and  shaded  streets,  of  hospitable 
churches,  fine  schools,  magnificent  ho- 
tels, theaters,  clubs  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment ;  a  city  that  grows  more  beautiful 
and  interesting  with  each  passing  year, 
and  is  always  sure  of  the  everlasting 
charm  of  its  islands  and  the  bay,  is  a 
city  in  which  it  is  good  to  dwell.    It  is 


Congress  street,  showing  new  Federal  building 


were     the     inducements     which     had 
caused  him  to  locate  in  this  city.     "In 
the  first  place,"  said  he,  "I  always  felt 
that  I  should  like  to  live  in  Portland, 
Maine.    Then  I  knew  you  had  remark- 
able access  by  water  lines  to  Boston 
md  New  York,  and  I  concluded  from 
he  large  number  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments that  had  steadily  grown 
p  here  that  the  railroads  also  must 
reat  them  pretty  well ;  so  we  came." 


one  of  the  finest  types  of  pure  Ameri- 
can city  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  Its  population  is  assimilated. 
It  has  not  grown  so  fast  as  to  be  out  of 
proportion  in  any  one  direction. 

Its  workmen  are  intelligent,  high- 
class  and  skilled  artisans ;  its  people  are 
prosperous  and  resourceful.  The  statis- 
tics which  have  been  briefly  presented 
in  the  foregoing  sketch  reveal  a  wealth 
and  substantial  character  unequaled  by 
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any  city  of  its  size.  Its  young  men  are 
learning  that  the  city  of  their  home  is 
the  city  of  their  opportunity.  There  is 
an  awakening  throughout  the  state. 
The  unoccupied  farms  of  Maine  are  be- 
ing taken  up.  The  water  powers  of 
Maine  are  being  developed.  The  elec- 
tric current  is  being  made  available  for 
small  and  diversified  manufacturing. 
Young  men  from  other  states  are  com- 
ing here,  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  real- 
ized that,  while  to  grow  up  with  new 
and  undeveloped  territory  in  the  West 
may  be  an  opportunity,  to  grow  up  in 
this  progressive  city  of  Northern  New 
England,  this  refined  and  cultivated 
metropolis  of  Maine,  is  both  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  privilege. 

The  object  of  this  letter  has  been  to 
call  your  attention  to  industrial  Port- 
land, to  the  industries  which  have 
grown  up  and  flourished  here,  to  the 
charm  of  the  city's  social  and  domestic 
life  under  the  conditions  that  have  been 
mentioned.  This  ideal  combination  for 
business  and  a  home  is  something-  that 


surpasses  any  city  of  the  land.  You 
may  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  and 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  for  your  fam- 
ily to  enjoy  the  healthful  delights  of 
coast  and  ocean  which  those  in  more 
moderate  circumstances  have  for  their 
families  at  the  very  doors  of  this  "city 
by  the  sea."  We  could  tell  of  churches, 
schools,  hotels,  theaters,  country  clubs 
and  parks  that  uplift  and  brighten  the 
life  of  its  people,  but,  after  all,  only  a 
visit  to  this  city  can  do  it  justice.  To 
those  of  other  sections  we  would  say: 
Come  here  if  you  want  to  live;  come 
here  if  you  want  to  establish  business, 
Every  little  while  it  is  discovered  "that 
some  new  product  can  be  manufac- 
tured successfully  at  Portland.  What 
others  have  done,  you  can  do. 

And  if  this  description  has  interested 
you  and  you  want  more  information, 
write  or  call  upon  the  Portland  Board 
of  Trade,  34  Exchange  street,  Portland, 
Maine,  and  we  will  give  you  every  as- 
sistance within  our  power. 


tferftsa 


New,  modern  pi,ant  oe  the  vSouthworth  Machine  Co  ,  Portland 


Baking 


THE    OLD   WAY    AND    THE    NEW 


By  ROBERT  M.  DOLE 


AS  we  think  of  baking,  our 
thoughts  run  back  to  the  old 
home,  and  the  day,  generally 
Saturday,  set  aside  by  our  mothers  as 
the  weekly  baking  day  when  the  bread, 
pies  and  other  good  things  that,  as  we 
then  thought,  only  mother  knew  how 
to  make,  were  baked  to  last  for  a 
week.  We  can  all  remember  the  mix- 
ing of  the  bread  the  night  before,  put- 
ting it  over  the  stove  if  the  night  was 
cold  or  in  a  cool  place  if  in  warm 
weather,  the  rolling  and  kneading  the 
next  morning,  the  trying  the  oven  to 
get    the    proper    heat,    and    then    the 


varying  results,  and  after  all  the 
work  the  oft-heard  remark:  "My 
bread  did  not  come  out  good  to- 
day, but  I  don't  know  why."  And 
then  the  mixing  of  about  a  cup 
of  flour,  and  a  little  of  this,  and  a 
little  of  that,  and  a  lot  of  hard,  hot 
work,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
loaves  of  cake  and  two  or  three  pies 
and  some  bread  that  we  all  appreciated 
so  much,  but  also  a  very  tired  and 
wornout  housewife  ready  and  anxious 
to  retire  and  rest  for  the  next  day's 
labor.  But  I  find  that  this,  like  other 
things,  has  been  undergoing  a  decided 
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;; 


A   EEW    OE   THE  BREAD   OVENS 


change.  It  used  to  be  the  errand  boy, 
now  it  is  the  telephone;  the  oil  lamp, 
now  the  electric  light;  the  horse,  now 
the  automobile;  the  coal  stove,  now  the 
gas  or  electric  range;  the  stage  coach, 
now  the  electric  car,  and  so  on  al- 
most indefinitely  changes  are  rapidly 
taking  place  and  improvements,  labor 
savers  and  comfort  makers  are  coming 
into  use.  The  changes  in  baking  came 
to  me  the  other  day  as  almost  a  rev- 
elation. Being  in  Charlestown  and  go- 
ing from  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  to 
the  Navy  Yard  about  half  way  be- 
tween these  two  old  and  historic  places, 
I  saw  some  large  and  fine  looking 
factory  buildings,  impressive  in  ap- 
pearance and  apparently  built  for  a 
business  of  a  large  and  substantial 
nature.  I  found  them  to  be  the 
bakeries  and  other  buildings  of  the 
George  G.  Fox  Company  and  front- 
ing on  five  streets.  My  interest  was 
aroused  and  I  sought  an  inspection  of 
the  plant,  and  as  I  thought  of  the  bak- 
ing in  the  old  home,  I  could  not  believe 
that  this  plant  could  all  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  I  was  cordially  wel- 
comed, as  I  found  all  visitors  are,  and 
was  shown  about  from  roof  to  base- 
ment and  basement  to  roof.  Going 
first  to  the  flour  storage-room  which 
has  a  capacity  of  10,000  140-lb.  sacks 
and  into  which  the  flour  is  elevated  by 


a  special  hoist  at  the  rate  of  ten  sacks 
a  minute,  the  method  of  sifting,  blend- 
ing, bolting  and  aerating  the  flour  was 
explained.  Various  high-grade  flours 
are  mixed  or  blended  in  one  machine 
after  going  through  sieves,  and  it  is 
then  carried  down  through  large 
cylindrical,  gyrating  bolters  in  which 
silk  cloth  is  used,  the  foreign  matter 
going  one  way  and  the  coarse  flour  is 
carried  to  a  regular  flour  mill  to  be 
ground  fine  enough  to  go  through  the 
silk  cloth.  From  there,  it  is  carried 
to  storage-bins  having  400  sack  ca- 
pacity. From  these,  it  is  drawn 
through  sieves  again  into  scale  hop- 
pers, is  accurately  scaled,  and  drops 
into  machines  described  by  one  writer 
as  "Cauldrons  of  steel  in  which  are 
two  arms,  one  single  and  one  double, 
working  together  like  a  candy  puller." 
The  milk,  sugar,  shortening,  salt,  yeast, 
water,  etc.,  having  been  put  into  the 
mixers  after  being  carefully  weighed 
and  brought  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture. In  only  a  few  minutes  these 
machines  had  turned  the  various  in- 
gredients into  a  thoroughly  mixed, 
smooth  and  creamy  white  dough,  and 
by  the  turn  of  a  wheel  this  dough  was 
being  transferred  into  large  steel  troughs 
of  100  loaves  capacity,  to  raise.  Dur- 
ing the  process  of  raising  or  fermenta- 
tion,   the    dough    is    kneaded    several 
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times,  and  when  ready  a  swinging  gate 
on  one  end  of  the  trough  is  opened, 
and  the  dough  glides  down  through  a 
chute  to  a  machine  which  automatic- 
ally divides  the  mass  into  separate 
loaves  of  whatever  size  desired.  From 
here  another  machine  rounds  the 
loaves  just  as  you  have  often  seen 
down  at  your  home,  and  then  they  are 
conveyed  in  steel  carriers  on  an  end- 
less chain  through  a  chamber  for  a 
short  time  while  the  process  of  rais- 
ing still  goes  on,  and  then  they  are 
dropped  into  machines  which  moulds 
them  into  the  desired  shape  for  the 
pans.  After  being  put  in  the  pans  the 
labels  are  then  laid  on,  not  pasted,  the 
heat  and  moisture  in  the  oven  making 
them  adhere  to  the  loaf.  The  pans  are 
put  on  steel  racks,  and  run  on  tracks 
into  a  close  chamber  filled  with  steam 
and  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature 
until  the  process  of  raising  is  com- 
pleted. When  ready,  the  bread  is  taken 
to  the  ovens,  which  are  of  solid  masonry 
and  steel  construction,  the  baking 
chamber  having  no  connection  with  the 
fires  or  dirt  from  them,  but  being  heated 
by  indirect  radiation,  and  having  steam 
injected  to  give  the  loaves  that  rich 
glaze  so  noticeable  on  many  of  the 
Fox    brands    of    bread.      After    from 


thirty  to  fifty  minutes  the  bread  comes 
from  the  ovens  and  is  placed  on  steel 
racks  with  wire  shelves  to  cool  in  the 
shipping-room  with  plenty  of  clean, 
fresh  air  circulating  around  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  appetizing  sights  I 
ever  saw  and  such  a  pleasant  odor. 
Don't  you  remember  it  at  your  home? 
Well,  you  have  the  same  here  only 
intensified,  and  you  can't  help  ex- 
claiming: "Oh!  How  good  that 
bread  smells!" 

But  I  am  tarrying  too  long  on  only 
one  department,  for  they  also  make 
pies  and  have  in  place  of  the  little 
kettle  on  the  stove  in  which  to  cook 
the  fillings,  steam  jacketed  kettles 
holding  50  to  75  gallons  each  with 
valves  to  draw  the  fillings  from  them, 
when  done,  right  into  tubs,  with  no 
dipping  to  do;  machines  for  paring, 
coring,  slicing  and  chopping  apples  and 
pine  apples;  for  mixing  mince  meat; 
for  cutting  and  grinding  meat;  for 
cleaning  fruits;  for  cleansing  and 
sterilizing  pie  plates ;  for  mixing  the 
pie  dough,  etc.  But  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  machine  is  the  one  that  rolls 
the  bottom  crust,  fills  the  pies,  rolls  the 
top  crust,  and  trims  the  whole,  ready 
for  the  oven  at  the  rate  of  25  per  min- 
ute; and  another  that  puts  up  the  rims 
for  the  custard  and  squash  pies. 
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And  then  the  cake  department  with 
its  machines  for  dropping"  out  six  cakes 
all  alike  at  once;  with  its  cake  mixers, 
egg-  beaters,  frosting  makers,  etc.,  all 
complete  and  interesting  and  wonder- 
ful to  look  at  and  study. 

As  I  looked  around,  1  could  not  help 
thinking:  What  is  this?  Nothing  but 
a  big,  big  kitchen;  in  place  of  baking 
for  one  family  once  a  week,  baking  for 
thousands  every  day  and  with  every 
prospect  and  reason  for  more  uniform 
and  better  results.  Only  the  best 
materials  are  bought  and  in  large 
quantities  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
care,  the  plant  having  its  own  labora- 
tory, janitors  to  keep  all  parts  of  the 
plant  clean,  and  its  own  fully  equipped 
laundry  tc  supply  clean  suits  to  all  of 
its  employees.  I  ventured  to  ask  about 
the  magnitude  of  the  business  and 
plant,  and  was  amazed  at  the  facts  and 
figures  given.  Just  think  of  it ;  107,000 
square  feet  of  floor  area  in  a  baking 
plant,  consuming  over  a  thousand  bar- 
rels of  flour  weekly,  75  barrels  of 
sugar,  about  10  tons  of  shortening,  2]/2 
tons  of  eggs,  and  producing  over  a 
third  of  a  million  loaves  of  their  Crea- 
malt,  Butternut,  Mother's,  Potato,  and 


other  brands  of  bread  weekly  and 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  of  their 
Smax  pies;  Smax  being  a  trade  name 
under  which  all  pies  made  by  the  Fox 
Company  are  labeled  and  sold. 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Shepard  is  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  the  company 
and  has  surrounded  himself  with  com- 
petent and  enthusiastic  heads  to  each 
of  the  eleven  departments  and  the  har- 
mony existing  between  employer  and 
employee  is  in  no  small  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  bus- 
iness. Mr.  Shepard  was  the  first  signer 
of  the  call  for  the  organization  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Bakers, 
was  its  first  treasurer,  and  fifth  presi- 
dent. This  association  in  its  fourteen 
years  of  existence  has  been  the  strong- 
est means  of  uplifting  the  baking  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  my  visit  to  the  plant  of  the  George 
G.  Fox  Company  shows  that  Mr. 
Shepard  has  kept  this  plant  up  to,  and 
in  fact  ahead  of,  the  times. 

In  closing  this  story,  I  will  simply 
pass  along  to  you  the  company's  in- 
vitation to  me :  "That  you  and  your 
friends  are  always  welcome  at  our 
plant." 
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Points  of  Interest  Easily  Reached 


BOSTON  is  re- 
markable not  only 
for  its  many 
points  of  historic,  educa- 
tional and  civic  interest, 
but  for  the  ease  and 
readiness  with  which 
theymaybe  reached. 
The  popular  mode  of 
travel  is  by  street  car, 
and  the  uniform  rate  of 
fare  is  five  cents  for  a 
single  trip  within  the  territory  served  by 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company, 
which  includes  about  125  square  miles. 

A  two  hours'  trip  by  trolley,  including 
a  lecture  upon  the  points  of  interest  as 
they  are  passed,  may  be  had  for  fifty 
cents  by  patronizing  the  "Historic  Bos- 
ton" trolley  cars 
that  leave  Park 
square  twice  a 
day.  This  trip 
includes  views 
of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Old 
State  House, 
Franklin's  birth- 
place,  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard, 
Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  a 
considerable  por- 
tion of  the  route 
of  Paul  Re- 
vere's  ride,  Tufts 

College,  Arlington,  and,  returning, 
Harvard  University,  the  Longfellow 
and  Lowell  residences,  the  Washington 
Elm  and  other  important  historic  and 
famous  spots. 

A  visit  to  a  seacoast  city  should,  of 
course,  include  some  views  of  the  har- 
bor  and   shipping.       Undoubtedly   the 


most  satisfactory  nearby  point  for  har- 
bor view  and  sea  bathing  is  City  Point, 
South  Boston.  A  good  idea  of  the  ship- 
ping may  be  had  from  the  Atlantic  ave- 
nue elevated  line.  War  vessels  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  the  Navy  Yard, 
reached  by  taking  an  elevated  train  to 
Citysquare  or  by 
Charlestown  sur- 
face cars. 

The  large  pub- 
1  i  c  reservations 
of  woodlands  and 
fields  at  Middle- 
sex Fells,  Frank- 
1  i  n  Pa  r  k  and 
Stony  Br  00k 
woods  should 
surely  be  visited, 
not  only  because 
of  the  attractions 
o  f  nature  t  o  b  e 
found  there,  but 
because  they  are 
famous  examples  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  an  effort  to  provide 
a  large  city  with  nearby  breathing 
places. 

In  the  "Guide  Book"  will  be  found 
descriptions    of    many    historic    sites, 
edifices    and    objects    in    Boston    that 
should  be  visited.     Some  of  them  may 
be  reached  by  walking, 
but  it  is  so  inexpensive 
to  patronize  the  street 
cars,  and  the  service  is 
so   satisfactory   on    the 
elevated,    underground 
and  surface  lines,  that 
this  mode  of  sightsee- 
ing will  best  meet  the 
demands   of  most  per- 


Useful  Information  for  Housekeepers 

THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    GELATINE 


SINCE  the  advent  of  the  PureFood 
Law,  housekeepers  are  more  than 
ever  interested  in  what  "things  to 
eat"  are  made  of.  So  many  housekeep- 
ers have  asked  the  question,  "How  is 
gelatine  made?"  that  we  are  going  to 
answer  it  briefly  here. 

The  best  gelatine  is  made  of  selected 
calf  bones,  such  as  you  personally 
would  use  in  your  own  home  for  mak- 
ing soups.  This  raw  material  comes 
from  the  plains  of  India  and  South 
America,  and  not  from  American  pack- 
ing plants,  as  many  suppose,  and  it  has 
been  guaranteed  by  government  in- 
spection. This  raw  material  is  washed 
in  pure,  artesian  well  water,  then  kept 
submerged  in  pure  lime  water  until 
ready  to  cook. 

In  the  kettles  the  gelatine  stock  is 
covered  with  distilled  water  and  cooked 
for  hours  at  a  low  temperature.  The 
liquor  is  then  strained,  filtered  and 
clarified,  after  which  it  is  cooked  (jel- 
lied) under  water;  this  to  keep  it  from 
any  impurities  in  the  air.  The  jelly- 
like substance  is  then  dried  out  into 
clear  sheets,  under  extreme  heat,  in 
specially  prepared  rooms.  Finally  it  is 
ground  to  powder  and  packed  by  ma- 
chinery into  the  sealed  package  which 
you  buy  from  your  grocer. 

This  very  briefly  is  how  Boston 
Crystal  Gelatine  is  made. 

Pure  gelatine  is  absolutely  free  from 
any  taste  or  odor.  It  may  interest  you 
housekeepers  to  know  that  in  the  Crys- 
tal plant  all  employes  wear  white  duck 
suits  which  are  changed  every  day,  the 
manufacturers  maintaining  their  own 
laundry  for  this  purpose.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  remember  that  Boston  Crystal 
Gelatine  is  not  touched  by  human  hands 
in  the  making. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  gelatine 


as  an  article  of  food  in  1789,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  In 
the  struggle  to  provide  a  cheap  and 
useful  food  for  the  soldiers  and  people 
gelatine  was  adopted  as  containing  the 
most  nitrogen  of  any  food  at  a  similar 
cost.  While  it  is  not  practical  as  a 
steady  diet  for  people  under  severe 
strain,  its  popularity  remained  undi- 
minished with  the  coming  of  peace,  and 
the  use  of  gelatine  has  increased  stead- 
ily for  over  one  hundred  years. 

France  has  naturally  taken  the  lead 
in  the  manufacture  of  gelatine,  though 
the  United  States  consumes  more  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  It  is 
generally  conceded,  too,  that  with  our 
improved  scientific  methods  we  make 
the  purest  and  best  gelatine. 

Pure  gelatine  is  very  nutritious,  and 
Boston  Crystal  Gelatine  is  especially 
so.  A  pan  of  gelatine  liquor  weighing 
forty  pounds  is  concentrated  into  two 
and  one-half  pounds.  Furthermore,  in 
order  that  its  usual  strength  may  be 
preserved,  it  is  packed  in  air-tight, 
moisture-proof  packages. 

The  housewife  can  make  a  calf's  foot 
jelly  at  home  by  boiling  a  soup  bone, 
but  she  cannot  obtain  the  same  result 
as  the  manufacturer,  who  not  only 
brings  a  lifetime  of  experience  into  the 
problem,  but  the  chemist  and  his  lab- 
oratory as  well.  One  ounce  of  Boston 
Crystal  Gelatine  will  make  two  full 
quarts  of  jelly. 

While  gelatine  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  making  ice  cream,  marsh- 
mallows,  etc.,  it  is  primarily  a  dainty 
dessert,  and  is  coming  more  and  more 
into  favor  each  year  in  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

Boston  Crystal  Gelatine  sets  very 
quickly  and  makes  a  clear,  transparent, 
tender  jelly,  which  can  be  mixed  with 
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milk  or  cream  without  curdling.  By 
"tender"  we  mean  a  jelly  which  will 
rapidly  dissolve  in  the  mouth.  Some 
kinds  are  not  tender  in  this  sense.  You 
have  to  almost  chew  them  as  you  would 
a  gumdrop.  Some  kinds  are  undesira- 
ble, as  they  show  poor  material,  faulty 
manufacture,  or  both. 


THE  USES  OF  GELATINE 

The  uses  of  gelatine  are  many  and 
varied.  Gelatine  enters  into  the  manu- 
facturing industries  through  its  use  in 
sizing  straw  hats,  coating  pills,  photo- 
graphic plates,  making  gumdrops, 
marshmallows  and  practically  all  penny 
candies.  In  the  manufacture  of  ice 
cream  gelatine  is  a  very  large  factor, 
its  use  being  to  make  the  ice  cream 
smooth  and  velvety,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  it  a  body,  so  that  it  will  re- 
tain its  hardness  until  the  time  it  is 
used  on  the  table  or  served  at  soda 
fountains  in  ice  cream  soda.  It  is  es- 
sentially recommended  by  physicians 
for  capsule  trade,  on  account  of  its 
purity,  and  at  the  same  time  it. might 
be  well  to  add  that  it  is  very  exten- 
sively used  in  hospitals  as  the  best  diet 
for  convalescents. 

It  is,  however,  of  its  use  in  the  home 
that  we  wish  to  speak  at  this  time.  As 
a  dessert,  Boston  Crystal  Gelatine  is 
very  easy  to  prepare  and  pleases  every 
member  of  the  family.  It  can  be  served 
in  so  many  different  ways  that  it  is 
bound  to  suit  every  taste. 

For  a  quick  and  simple  dessert  a 
lemon,  orange  or  coffee  gelatine  makes 
an  ideal  dish.  If  the  housewife  wishes 
something  a  little  more  fancy,  she  can 
make  a  prune  whip,  a  blanc  mange,  or 
a  snow  pudding,  while  a  chocolate  pud- 
ding is  a  dessert  that  will  bring  praise 
from  every  one  sitting  at  the  table. 

When  making  ice  cream,  if  gelatine 
is  used  the  cream  will  be  smoother,  will 
freeze  more  quickly,  and  will  cost  less 
money  than  if  gelatine  is  not  used,  for 
the  gelatine  takes  the  place  of  either 
eggs  or  cream. 

Gelatine  used  in  making  candies,  par- 
ticularly marshmallows,  greatly  im- 
proves the  quality  of  the  candies,  and 


nearly  all  cookbooks  to-day  contain 
candy  recipes  calling  for  the  use  of  gel- 
atine. 

If  the  housewife  has  some  fish  left 
over  from  a  meal,  what  more  appetiz- 
ing dish  can  be  made  than  to  jelly  this 
fish  and  to  serve  it  in  the  form  of  a  cold 
salad,  garnished  with  a  little  parsley  or 
mint?  In  the  same  manner  a  tomato 
and  cucumber  salad  served  in  Boston 
Crystal  Gelatine  is  a  dish  of  which  any 
housewife  might  be  proud. 

There  is  probably  no  other  article  of 
food  which  has  increased  in  use  so  rap- 
idly in  recent  years  as  gelatine,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  65  per  cent,  of  the 
homes  in  the  United  States  are  to-day 
using  gelatine  in  some  form.  Were  its 
value  better  known,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  and  nutriment, 
it  would  enjoy  a  far  more  universal  use 
than  it  now  does. 


ECONOMY  IN  DESSERTS 

Every  housewife  knows  that,  what- 
ever the  cause  may  be,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  she  is  often  perplexed  as  to 
where  she  can  economize.  Of  course, 
the  cost  of  food  is  naturally  the  largest 
item  in  every  household,  and,  although 
few  people  wish  to  economize  in  this 
direction,  it  is  right  here  that  economy 
can  be  practiced. 

With  two  meals  a  day  we  have  some 
kind  of  dessert,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  show  that  nice,  whole- 
some and  nutritious  desserts  can  be 
made  at  little  cost  and  labor,  as 
against  the  expensive  pies,  cakes  and 
puddings  which  the  average  family 
consumes  and  which  injure  the  health, 
deplete  the  pocketbook,  and  make  a 
slave  of  the  woman  who  prepares  the 
meals. 

By  way  of  comparison  we  have  taken 
the  following  from  recipes  in  a  stand- 
ard cookbook: 

Custard  Pie — Three  eggs,  cost  9c;  1 
pt.  milk,  4c. ;  3  tablespoonfuls  sugar, 
2C. ;  1  cup  flour,  ic. ;  lard,  2c. ;  making 
a  cost  of  18c.  Salt  and  nutmeg  we 
have  not  figured  here.    The  cost  of  a 
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mince  pie  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  a  custard  pie. 

Sponge  Cake — A  sponge  cake  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  cheapest  cakes  made, 
and  this  requires  5  eggs,  cost  at  least 
15c;  y2-lb.  sugar,  3c;  %-lb.  flour, 
ic;  lemon,  2c. ;  total,  21c;  while  a 
fruit  cake  costs  double  this  amount. 

Orange  Pudding — One  of  the  simplest 
puddings  which  can  be  made  is  an 
orange  pudding,  and  this  requires  4 
oranges,  10c. ;  2  eggs,  6c. ;  1  qt.  milk, 
8c;  cornstarch,  ic;  flour,  ic;  sugar, 
3c. ;  total  cost,  29c. 

Now  see  what  you  can  do  with  Bos- 
ton Crystal  Gelatine : 

Lemon  Jelly — A  quart  of  lemon  jelly 
costs:  Gelatine,  6c. ;  2  lemons,  4c; 
1  cup  sugar,  3c. ;  total  cost,  13c. 

Coffee  Jelly — One  quart  of  coffee  jelly 
costs:  Six  cents  for  gelatine;  3c.  for 
sugar;  while  your  coffee  need  cost 
you  nothing  additional, — save  your 
breakfast  coffee  grounds.    Just  pour 


over  them  2  cups  of  boiling  water, 
and  after  standing  a  few  minutes 
your  flavor  is  ready.  Total  cost,  9c. 
Chocolate  Pudding — For  something  a 
little  more  fancy  try  a  chocolate 
pudding:  Gelatine,  6c;  milk,  8c; 
sugar,  3c;  chocolate,  ic;  total 
cost,  18c 


In  this  comparison  we  have  tried  to 
be  fair,  and  have  taken  only  such  cake 
and  pastry  as  is  used  every  day  in  the 
home,  and,  as  every  housewife  knows, 
all  fancy  cakes  and  puddings  cost  much 
more  than  the  plain  dishes  mentioned 
here. 

There  is  another  reason  in  favor  of 
using  gelatine,  and  that  is  the  economy 
of  time.  There  is  no  cooking-,  straining, 
mixing  or  baking;  simply  add  water, 
sugar  and  fruit  to  the  gelatine. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  nutri- 
tious and  healthful  desserts  obtained 
by  its  use,  make  Boston  Crystal  Gela- 
tine the  ideal  dessert.  Crystal  Gelatine 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


$1000.00  in  Prizes 
Silk  Embroidery  Contest 

To  promote  skill  in  fine  stitchery  and  artistic  color  blending. 
Harper's  Bazar  offers  164  Prizes,  including  large  Cash  Sums,  Hand- 
some Sets  of  Books,  etc*,  for  the  best  specimens  of  hand  embroidery 
from  the  18  official  Prize  Contest  Designs  published  in  the  July  number 
(at  all  news-stands)* 

SPECIAL    NOTICE 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  alike.  All  pieces  must  be  embroidered  in  pure 
silk.  On  account  of  the  extraordinary  demand  for  these  special  patterns,  and 
to  make  it  easy  to  enter  the  Contest  we  have  made  arrangements  whereby  the 
official  Harper's  Prize  Contest,  Copyright  Designs  stamped  ready  to  embroider 
will  be  found  on  sale  at  the  leading  dry-goods  stores.  A  sheet  giving  the 
Conditions  and  Rules  of  the  Contest  will  be  sent  free  on  request  by 

HARPERS  BAZAR,     i  78  Franklin  Square,  New  York  City 
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The    Financial   Outlook 


By  HENRY  M.    CLEWS 


NO  ONE  need  fear  for  the  future 
of  this  country.  In  the  last  half 
century  we  have  passed  through 
eras  of  great  prosperity  and 
great  adversity.  Every  adverse  con- 
dition has  taught  us  a  lesson.  Prosperity, 
if  too  long  continued,  leads  to  extrava- 
gance and  recklessness.  Adversity  ex- 
poses our  weak  spots,  and  proves  to  us 
that  in  time  of  peace  and  prosperity  we 
must  make  provision  against  war  and 
famine. 

For  the  past  year  general  business  has 
not  been  up  to  the  average  standard, 
and  our  wise  men  have  sought  to  dis- 
cover the  root  of  the  cause.  This  has 
led  to  investigation  of  methods,  and  to 
drastic  enforcement  of  laws  which  had 
been  defied.  The  chief  element  of  fear 
in  the  business  man's  mind  today  is 
what  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  pending 
suits  against  the  Standard  Oil  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Companies.  That 
there  is  some  dissension  of  opinion  among 
the  judges  of  our  highest  court  in  regard 
to  these  cases  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  a  re-hearing  is  to  be  granted  in  the 
Fall. 

The  bright  spot  in  the  United  States 
for  several  years  has  been  the  farm,  for 
there  has  been  found  an  era  of  prosperity 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  Year  after  year  the  farmer  has 
been  blessed  with  good  crops  which  have 
brought  fair  prices.     The  true  wealth  of 


every  land  comes  from  the  products  of 
the  soil,  and  the  wealth  thus  earned  furn- 
ishes buying  power  for  manufactured 
goods  and  general  articles  of  comfort  and 
luxury.  The  present  year  bids  fair  to 
rival,  if  not  to  excel,  those  that  have 
immediately  preceded  it. 

The  shrinkage  in  spring  wheat,  esti- 
mated at  90,000,000  bushels,  is  of  course, 
an  unpleasant  factor.  Thanks  to  the 
larger  acreage  of  winter  wheat  and  gen- 
erally fair  condition  this  loss  may  be 
partly  recovered. 

Something  of  vastly  more  importance 
is  the  prospect  for  corn,  which  is  very 
encouraging,  the  outlook  being  for  a 
record-breaking  crop  of  3,200,000,000 
bushels  or  over.  Since  the  money  value  of 
the  corn  crop  is  between  two  or  three 
times  that  of  wheat,  the  importance  of  a 
big  yield  of  corn  can  easily  be  understood. 
Last  year  our  corn  crop  of  2,272,000,000 
bushels  was  valued  at  $1,653,000,000 
Our  wheat  crop  of  737,000,000  bushels 
was  valued  at  $730,000,000,  while  our 
cotton  crop  of  a  little  more  than  10,000,- 
000  bales  was  valued  at  $850,000,000  ;  an 
unusually  high  figure.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  corn  is  worth  more  than  the 
other  two  crops  combined  and  twice 
as  much  as  either  one  of  them.  A 
big  corn  crop,  therefore,  ensures 
a  large  freight  traffic.  But  the  crop 
has  still  several  weeks  to  run,  and 
is  always  exposed  to  danger  from  early 
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frost.  Moreover,  August  is  usually  a 
month  of  deterioration  for  the  majority 
of  crops.  So  that  while  damage  reports 
have  been  exaggerated,  there  is  no  reason 
for  indulging  in  any  undue  optimism. 
Some  disappointment  will  be  felt  at  our 
failure  to  raise  other  large  crops,  because 
the  country  really  needed  a  big  surplus, 
not  only  to  facilitate  lower  prices  at  home, 
but  also  to  afford  the  desired  stimulus 
to  exports. 

During  the  coming  year  we  may  ship 
comparatively  little  wheat  to  Europe,  but 
a  liberal  increase 
can  be  anticipated 
in  exports  of  cot- 
ton. The  wheat 
crop  outlook  has 
improved,  due  to 
recent  rains.  Our 
crop  yields  are  now 
pretty  sure  to  reach 
between  $8,000,- 
300,000  and  $9,000,- 
000.  If  so,  con- 
tinued prosperity 
for  the  coming  year 
will  be  assured,  and 
in  the  event  of  no 
foreign  complica- 
tions the  country 
will  be  safe  and  the 
good  dividend  pay- 
ing stocks  will  ad- 
vance from  the 
present  low  level. 

The  money  situ- 
ation is  really 
better  than  at 
one  time  antici- 
pated, although  we 
are  approaching  a 
period  when  firmer 

rates  must  be  expected  owing  to  crop  re- 
quirements. The  policy  of  retrenchment 
adopted  by  many  of  the  banks,  especially 
in  the  interior,  is  having  a  beneficial 
effect.  Reports  of  national  banks  for  the 
last  quarter  show  that  many  of  these  in- 
stitutions have  been  able  to  strengthen 
their  reserves  compared  with  the  previous 
report  of  March  29th.  The  improvement 
in  bank  reserves,  however,  has  been  chief- 
ly in  the  East  and  Central  West.     Many 
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of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  insti- 
tutions   still    show    decline    in    reserve 
strength.      In   these   sections,   no   doubt, 
further  liquidation  will  be  in  order;   but 
the  pressure  imposed  by  interior  bankers, 
unwelcome  as  it  may  have  been,  will  in- 
evitably result  in  strengthening  the  credit 
situation.    There  is  still  more  or  less  ap- 
prehension of  a  money  squeeze  in  certain 
sections  of  the  interior,  though  the  in- 
creased working  power  of  money  arising 
from  lower  prices  and  dull  trade  will  un- 
doubtedly  tend    to    mitigate   any    undue 
stringency.    The 
New    York    banks 
are  now  in  a  better 
position    to    afford 
assistance  to  the  in- 
terior, and  our  abil- 
ity to  secure  further 
assistance    from 
abroad  is  also  un- 
questionable.   Gold 
imports  have  com- 
menced earlier  than 
expected,    and    the 
prospects  are  for  a 
considerable   influx 
of    the    precious 
metal     during    the 
coming   autumn. 
Money    abroad    is 
easy,  and  with  the 
declining  ten- 
dency of  American 
imports  and  the 
practically    assured 
revival  of  exports, 
our  ability  to  draw 
gold   from  London 
will  rest  upon  natu- 
ral rather  than  arti- 
ficial causes.  In  the 
first    six    months    of  19 10,    the    London 
market  took  about  $180,000,000  of  our 
new  securities,  which  looks  as  if  Europe 
had   more   confidence   in   them  than   we 
ourselves.  Altogether  the  financial   situ- 
ation    is     distinctly     more     satisfactory 
than     three    months     ago.       Temporary 
uneasiness    was    shown    at    the    suspen- 
sion of  freight  advances  until  after  the 
elections    by    order    of    the    Inter-State 
Commerce    Commission.      This    action, 
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however,  was  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  Com- 
missioners are  on  their  vacations,  and 
that  the  question  is  too  big  to  permit  of 
hasty  action.  It  will  probably  require 
several  months  of  investigation  before 
any  fair  decision  can  be  attained,  and  it 
is  altogether  premature  to  assume  that 
such  action  will  be  unfavorable  to  the 
railroads.  That  the  Commissioners  have 
made  concessions  to  the  railroads  in  the 
matter  of  commutation  rates  is  proof  that 
they  are  not  animated  by  any  spirit  of  un- 
fairness or  antagonism;  yet  they  may 
not  be  proof  against  political  influence 
which  will  certainly  be  brought  to  bear. 

The  general  business  situation  is  not 
satisfactory.  Reactionary  tendencies  mul- 
tiply, and  the  liquidation  which  has  taken 
place  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  now  ex- 
tending to  the  commodity  markets. 
Economy  is  becoming  the  order  of  the 
day,  having  been  rendered  imperative  by 
the  extravagance  which  has  permeated 
all  classes  of  consumers  for  some  years 
past.  What,  with  automobiles  and  other 
inordinate  indulgences,  the  buying  power 
of  many  people  has  been,  at  least  tempor- 
arily, impaired.  A  period  of  rest  is 
needed  for  recuperation.  A  good  many 
failures  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
six  months  and  more  are  to  be  antici- 
pated. Lower  prices  for  commodities, 
however,  and  time  for  recuperation  will 
gradually  work  out  a  better  and  sounder 
situation.  Labor  is  still  generally  well 
employed  and  securing  good  wages ;  so 
that  there  should  be  no  serious  abatement 
in  the  consumption  of  necessities.  Lux- 
uries only  should  suffer. 

Should  the  crops  turn  out  satisfac- 
torily, and  should  the  country  escape  any 
unfavorable  political  developments,  we 
may  look  for  a  resumption  of  trade 
activity  next  fall  and  winter.  Disappoint- 
ment, however,  in  either  of  these  respects 
would  inevitably  affect  trade  injuriously; 
hence  a  period  of  caution  and  waiting  is 
necessary,  until  the  possible  outcome  of 
these  elements  can  be  fairly  estimated. 

The  very  fact  that  labor  has  been 
aggressive,  and  in  most  cases  successful, 
in  demanding  greater  remuneration  for 
fewer  hours'  work,  is  not  a  bad  sign.  The 
cost  of   living  has   advanced,   and   it   is 


no  more  than  fair  that  labor  should  de- 
mand an  advance  commensurate  with  the 
higher  cost  of  food  products.  It  is  none 
the  less  fair  that  railroads  should  advance 
rates  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  labor, 
material  and  supplies. 

The  controversy  between  the  railroads 
and  the  shippers  regarding  rates  is  bitter 
now,  but  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
missioners can  be  relied  upon  to  settle 
all  differences  justly.  The  passage  of  the 
railroad  bill  recently  has  aroused  some 
apprehension  and  a  great  deal  of  unfavor- 
able criticism  in  certain  circles.  I  predict 
without  fear  that  the  better  the  railroad 
bill  is  understood  the  better  it  will  be 
liked.  President  Taft's  measure,  as 
passed,  is  essentially  a  conservative  bill 
largely  because  the  really  objectional 
features — physical  valuation  and  regulat- 
ing of  security  issues — have  been  elimin- 
ated. It  is  true  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  has  been  given  great  power 
over  rates,  not  in  fixing  the  rate,  but  in 
deciding  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  any 
charge  which  a  road  may  impose.  Since 
competition  is  not  a  desirable  regulator 
of  railroad  rates  and  shippers  chiefly 
desire  stable  and  reasonable  freight 
charges,  it  is  wise  public  policy  and  also 
inevitable  that  some  restraint  be  devised 
to  control  the  monopolistic  power  of  the 
railroads.  The  main  question  hereafter 
will  be  as  to  how  this  new  power  of  the 
Government  will  be  used — conservatively 
or  radically.  Happily  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  will  be  used  con- 
servatively. The  members  of  the  present 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  are 
well  known  and  tried  as  to  character  and 
ability.  As  yet  they  have  not  developed 
radical  tendencies,  and,  judging  by  their 
record,  the  probability  is  that  they  will 
act  impartially,  dealing  justice  alike  to 
both  the  railroads  and  the  shippers. 
Should  any  dangerous  degree  of  radical- 
ism develop  in  the  Commission  the  rail- 
roads would  still  have  redress  before  the 
newly  constituted  Commerce  Court,  and, 
if  that  fails,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  always  resisted 
confiscatory  action,  can  be  depended  upon 
to  protect  property  rights. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  Inter- 
State    Commerce    Commissioners,    who 
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have  a  keen  sense  of  their  responsibility, 
will  deliberately  invite  a  reversal  of  their 
decisions  by  the  higher  courts.  Al- 
together it  looks,  as  has  been  aptly  said, 
as  if  the  railroads  were  more  frightened 
than  hurt.  This  bill  is  a  long  step  to- 
wards taking  the  railroads  out  of  politics 
since  just  and  wise  regulation  will  disarm 
public  criticism,  and  should  put  an  end 
to  the  demoralizing  attacks  upon  railroads 
in  the  various  legislatures  which  have 
done  so  much  towards  unsettling  confi- 
dence at  home  and  abroad.  As  the  sane 
and  conservative  features  of  this  bill  be- 
come better  understood,  they  will  impart 
to  American  railroad  stocks  a  stability 
which  they  never  before  possessed. 

Many  business  interests  look  with 
dread  toward  the  Fall  elections  fearing 
that,  owing  to  the  clash  between  the  regu- 
lar and  insurgent  wings  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  the  Democrats  may  be  able  to 
elect  a  majority  in  the  lower  House  of 
Congress.  While  this  is  only  a  menace, 
(but  scarcely  a  possibility)  it  deters  many 
from  making  more  than  tentative  con- 
tracts. Should  the  Democrats  make  con- 
siderable gains  it  would  not  be  a  detri- 
ment, but  rather  a  help,  because  a  party 
that  is  largely  in  the  majority  becomes 
arrogant    and    careless ;    while    if    it    is 


opposed  by  a  fairly  large  minority,  it  is 
more  likely  to  legislate  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  people  and  not  for  purely 
party  interests. 

As  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned  I 
am  an  optimist  and  a  bull  on  my  country. 
We  are  at  peace  with  the  whole  world 
and  we  hold  a  peculiar  position.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  United  States  has 
no  desire  to  seize  or  to  acquire  by  con- 
quest a  single  acre  of  ground  outside  of 
its  present  territory. 

Should  any  serious  trouble  be  likely 
between  any  of  the  other  nations  this 
country  would  be  almost  certain  to  be 
chosen  as  an  arbitrator,  or  at  least  a  joint 
aibitrator,  to  settle  the  dispute  peacefully 
and  lawfully. 

I  predict  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  a  peace  congress  will  be  held  which 
will  be  the  greatest  power  for  the  good  of 
man  that  has  been  known  for  centuries, 
and  the  United  States  will  be  the  most 
influential  factor  in  securing  this  grand 
result. 

Let  the  pessimist  take  a  back  seat,  or 
else  seek  the  sunshine  and  plant  the  seeds 
of  hope  rather  than  the  seeds  of  dis- 
content. God  is  good  and  we  in  this 
country  have  been  blessed  with  a  gener- 
ous share  of  His  goodness. 


The    Rapids 

By  ALOYSIUS  COLL 

Your  eyes  and  mine  a  moment  met. 

And  from  a  single  look, 
Out  of  the  moss  and  violet 

'Hi ere  sprang  a  silver  brook. 

A  single  touch — your  hands  and  mine; 

A  river  wild  and  free 
Caught  up  the  surge  of  purple  wine, 

And  bore  it  off  to  sea. 


Adrift — adream — the  hot   suspense 
Of  death-defying  bliss; 

And  then,  Oh,  wildering  turbulence- 
Niagara's  wild  abyss ! 


By  FRANKLIN  KENT  GIFFORD 


LASPHE- 
M  Y,    yer 
Haner,    is 
the  charge," 
said  the  burly,  red- 
faced     policeman. 
"An'    talkin'    with- 
out   a    permit,    he 
added  as  an  after- 
thought. 
With    this,    he    sternly    surveyed    the 
prisoner,  a  gaunt,  dilapidated  specimen  of 
the  blonde,  blue-eyed  Teutonism   which 
has  warred  against  permits  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  the  scandal  of  all  policemen. 
The  two  parties  to  an  age-long  quarrel 
stood  incarnate  before  the  judge. 

"Blasphemy!"  echoed  his  Honor,  the 
bored  expression  lifting  a  trifle  from  his 
jaded  but  intellectual  countenance.  A 
gleam  of  light,  a  glint  of  humor,  dawned 
in  his  Honor's  eye.  "Blasphemy !"  he 
repeated,  fondling  the  expression  like  a 
connoisseur  with  a  piece  of  old,  cracked 
porcelain.     Then    a    shade    of    anxiety 
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clouded    the    judicial  brow.     "Oh, 
mean  profanity?"  he  suggested. 

"Naw,  yer  Haner.  It's  not  swearin' 
I'm  afther  runnin'  him  in  fer.  A  bit  of 
swearin'  does  no  harm,  yer  Haner,  if  it's 
done  quiet  an'  dacent.  It's  blasphemy, 
yer  Haner!     Blasphemy!" 

His  Honor's  brow  cleared.  It  was  a 
dull  morning  in  the  dingy  court-room, 
with  few  and  dingy  spectators  present, 
and  three  awful  hours  of  unmitigated 
boredom  to  be  endured  before  dinner. 
Blasphemy  !  What  freak  of  fortune  had 
sent  this  medieval  angel  to  smile  upon  a 
dull  day? 

"I  see !"  said  his  Honor,  with  subdued 
alacrity.  Scarcely  could  his  Honor  re- 
frain from  smacking  his  lips  over  so  de- 
licious a  morsel.  "Blasphemy !  This  is 
serious !"  he  pronounced  with  gravity. 
"But  perhaps,  officer, — ahem! — you  will 
be  good  enough  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  blasphemy?" 

"The  nature  of  it  was  bad,  yer  Haner. 
I  could  not  allow  meself  to  listen  longer 
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to  the  likes  of  it — an5  him  widout  a  per- 
mit !    No.  it  was  not  swearin'  yer  Haner." 

"One  moment !"  interrupted  the  judge. 
"If  it  wasn't  profanity,  what  was  it?" 

"It  was  saviors  of  society,  yer  Haner! 
He  said  it ! — widout  a  permit !  Saviors, 
he  said  !    Am  there  is  only  wan  !" 

His  Honor  preserved  a  tomb-like 
solemnity ;  the  policeman  glowered  like  a 
tun  of  whiskey  upon  the  prisoner  who 
returned  the  glower  with  calm-eyed, 
spectacled,  Saxon  contempt. 

"Only  one!"  softly  ejaculated  his 
Honor.  "In  this  world!  Yes,  that's  bad! 
You  are  quite  sure  he  said  saviors?" 

"He  did,  yer  Haner!  An'  he  was 
afther  namin'  thim  whin  I  pulled  him  in 
for  blasphemy  without  permit.  'Dom  yes,' 
siz  I,  'will  yes  be  afther  corruptin'  the 
likes  of  us  wid  namin'  such  haythen  in  the 
same  breath  wid — '  " 

"Tut,  tut!"  warned  his  Honor,  lifting 
his  hand.  "I  shall  have  to  make  a  note  of 
a  certain  word  that  was  used  in  the 
presence  of  the  Court."  (He  made  the 
note.) 

Choking  with  righteous  indignation. 
but  mindful  of  prerogative,  the  police- 
man subsided.  "I  ask  yer  Haner's  par- 
don if  me  faylins  overpowered  me.  No, 
it  was  not  dom  I  said  to  him,  yer  Haner ; 
it  was — " 

"Never  mind  what  it  was,"  said  his 
Honor  severely.  "We  will  proceed  with 
the  case.  Prisoner,  do  you  acknowledge 
the  blasphemy?" 

The  prisoner  removed  his  contempt 
from  the  policeman  and  veiled  it  indiffer- 
ently before  his  Honor  and  the  apparatus 
of  justice.  "If  this  person  is  a  judge  of 
blasphemy,"  he  began,  indicating  the 
r>ol iceman  as  Faust  might  refer  to  Cali- 
ban,  "I   plead   guilty." 

"He  pleads  guilty,  yer  Haner!"  ex- 
claimed the  policeman  in  triumph. 

"Silence  !"  said  his  Honor.  "The  court 
will  judge  of  the  blasphemy,  but  not  on 
the  unsupported  word  of  the  officer." 

"But  it  is  not  me  unsupported  wurrud, 
yer  Haner!  Here  is  Mike  Roony  an' 
Timmy  O'Brine  to  prove  it !" 

"Silence!  The  witnesses  will  be  called, 
if  necessary.  At  least,  prisoner,  you  had 
no  permit.     Why  not?" 

"I  had  always  understood  that  this  is 


a  free  country,  your  Honor,"  the  prisoner 
retorted  with  courteous  irony. 

"Freedom,"  said  the  judge  impatiently, 
"is  conditioned  at  every  moment.  I  am 
not  free  to  leave  this  court-room.  (I 
wish  I  were.)  You  are  not  free  to  enter 
the  house  of  your  friends  and  break  the 
regulations.  This  city  is  the  house  of 
your  friends." 

"I  would  never  have  dreamed  it,  your 
Honor,"  said  the  prisoner  humbly,  with 
a  glance  at  his  shabby  attire. 

His  Honor  ignored  the  reflection  upon 
the  city.  "As  for  blasphemy,"  he  con- 
tinued hopefully,  "that  is  another  mat- 
ter. You  admit,  then,  that  the  subject 
of  your  address  was — " 

"The  saviors  of  society,"  was  the  un- 
compromising reply. 

"Ah!  Saviors !"  His  Honor  sat  back 
in  his  chair  and  ruminated  with  half-shut 
eyes,  while  a  host  of  mighty  phantoms 
rose  before  his  erudite  vision.  Socrates, 
drinking  the  hemlock  !  Mohammed,  flee- 
ing to  Medina !  Savonarola,  braving  the 
Florentines !  The  Maid  of  Orleans, 
dying  at  the  stake ! 

"Hum !"  said  his  Honor.  "Seems  to 
me,  society  needs — hum !  The  Court 
must  know  more  of  the  tenor  of  these  re- 
marks. You  couldn't  make  this  speech 
over  again,  could  you?" 

The  prisoner  hesitated  haggardly ;  the 
stray,  delicious  odors  wafted  in  from  a 
cheap  restaurant  caused  his  nostrils  to 
quiver.  "I  might  be  able  to  give  it  once 
more,"  he  soliloquized. 

"Certainly !  You  have  given  it  before 
more  than  once,  haven't  you?"  encour- 
aged the  judge. 

"A  dozen  times — without  getting  ar- 
rested for  blasphemy,"  said  the  prisoner, 
sweeping  the  court-room  with  a  glance  of 
such  excoriating  contempt  that  the  police- 
man glowered  afresh,  and  only  his  Honor 
never  winced.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  con- 
tempt of  court ;  but  his  Honor  waived  the 
incident  and  said  with  judicial  calm, 
"Very  good.  The  prisoner  will  proceed 
with  his  speech." 

The  prisoner  lifted  his  head  and 
squared  his  shoulders ;  his  frayed  old 
clothes  took  on  dignity  as  he  began ;  his 
voice,  at  first  wreak  and  husky,  gained 
strength     and     sonorousness ;    his     dull, 
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"His  frayed  old  clothes  took  on  dignity  as  he  began  " 


leaden  glance  kindled,  warmed,  and  shot 
fire;  and  within  five  minutes,  the  motley 
court-room  was  witnessing  an  amazing 
spectacle — an  orator  in  rags ! 

The  solid  earth  reeled  in  the  sight  of 
the  policeman,  as  he  heard  this  vagabond, 
this  ragged,  nameless  stroller  "widout  a 
permit,"  pouring  out  blasphemy  in  the 
presence  of  himself  and  the  Court !  Ex- 
tolling such  haythen  as  Buddha,  Socrates, 
Savonarola,  an'  a  little  French  garrul, 
bedad,  as  saviors!  Saviors,  mind  yes,  an' 
redaymers  of  the  likes  of  us !  And  there 
sat  his  Honor  hanging  on  the  lips  of  the 
blaggard  while  the  blasphemy  rolled  on  to 
its  horrid  end !  Surely  his  Haner  would 
be  afther  giving  the  blaggard  six  months 
for  the  likes  of  that !  The  policeman 
smothered  maledictions,  but  the  blaggard 
heeded  not.  His  face  was  rapt;  his 
tongue  was  the  tongue    of    flame;    his 


audience  was  the  world ! 

"And  is  the  list  of  saviors  ended  when 
History  has  called  the  roll  ?"  he  demand- 
ed of  the  world.  "God  forbid !  Out  of 
the  lowly  plains  of  Humanity  rise  the 
mountain  heights  of  genius.  The  Sons 
of  Men  are  the  monuments  to  unknown 
fidelity  and  love.  The  names  we  honor 
are  Buddha,  Isaiah,  Socrates,  Christ; 
but  the  names  of  their  loyal  legions  who 
can  tell  ?  From  the  Light  of  Asia  to  the 
Light  of  the  World;  from  the  earliest 
ages  until  now,  the  Sons  of  Men  have 
wrestled  with  Man  and  have  overcome. 
Their  gift  was  life.  Their  reward  was 
death — and  immortality.  Yet  they  sought 
no  reward — no,  not  so  much  as  a  good 
conscience ;  for  conscience  itself  turns 
coward  at  last  and  betrays  its  Master, 
that  no  drop  may  be  missed  from  his  cup 
of  bitterness.     The  world  does  well  to 
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"He  laid  a  Lincoln  penny 


ON    THE    TABLE 


h<  <  him  these  saviors  when  it  can  do  no  tions.  They  would  say,  'Not  unto  us, 
less  and  no  more ;  and  yet,  were  they  but  to  the  dead  and  forgotten  be  the 
but  here,  they  would  reject  your  acclama-      praise.     We  were  but  the  captains  of  the 
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silent  host  who  spared  not  their  lives,  but 
fought  as  manfully  as  we  for  the  coming 
good.  To  us  you  have  made  reparation, 
too  late  ;  but  what  of  them  ;  and  what  of 
the  living  whom  you  crucify?' 

'There  was  once  a  Savior  who  hung 
only  five  hours  on  the  cross !  Only  five 
hours,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  man ! 
Such  was  his  good  fortune  at  the  hands 
of  men ;  and  because  their  debt  to  him 
was  so  great  and  unpayable  forever,  they 
granted,  in  spite  of  themselves,  that  his 
agony  should  be  brief  and  his  name 
eternal.  Others,  less  fortunate,  have 
been  nailed  to  crosses  invisible  to  men. 
The  crown  of  thorns  was  felt,  but  not 
seen ;  and  the  pain  of  unrequited  love 
to  man  was  protracted  through  long 
years,  to  end  at  last  with  the  unheard 
cry,  'My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?'  These  were  the  least  of 
the  brethren  of  the  world's  Redeemers ; 
the  unknown  great  that  the  world  has 
never  honored  and  never  will ;  but  who 
can  reckon  the  debt  of  the  world  to  such 
as  these?  Perhaps  even  now,  on  yonder 
windy  common,  where  men  lie  shivering, 
supperless  and  homeless  in  the  'house  of 
their  friends,'  some  outcast  will  sleep  cold 
tonight  for  the  word's  sake ;  some  would- 
be  deliverer  of  men !  It  is  our  modern 
way.    Less  merciful  than  our  fathers,  we 


refuse  the  ax,  the  faggot,  and  the  cross, 
to  inflict  the  cruder  torment  of  hunger, 
cold,  and  a  lonely  death. 

"And  yet,  men  are  true,  some  of  them, 
— to  the  bitter  end!  And  why?  Mock 
and  turn  away,  if  you  will;  but  even 
while  you  mock,  there  is  a  man  who  is 
dying  this  death,  though  he  knows  full 
well  that  his  praise  will  never  be  sounded 
and  his  name  will  never  be  known." 

He  ceased,  his  countenance  working 
and  ghastly  and  his  utterance  choked.  It 
was  the  face  of  a  man  dying  of  hunger! 

The  policeman  looked  stupid,  incredu- 
lous horror ;  the  gaping,  wide-eyed  loaf- 
ers hardly  breathed ;  the  judge  sat  pale 
ind  staring  in  silent  fascination.  At 
length  his  Honor  stirred  uneasily,  and 
moistening  his  lips  and  clearing  his  throat 
found  voice  to  say: — 

"The  Court  acquits  the  prisoner  of 
blasphemy,  but  convicts  him  of  speaking 
on  the  common  without  a  permit,  and 
fines  him  one  cent." 

With  firm-shut  lips  the  prisoner 
straightened  up ;  and  fumbling  long  in 
his  empty  pockets,  produced  a  "Lincoln 
penny"  which  he  laid  on  the  table  in  the 
sight  of  the  judge.  Then,  lifting  his  eyes 
from  the  face  of  Lincoln  to  the  face  of 
his  Honor,  he  turned  without  a  word,  and 
staggered  from  the  court-room. 


Hymn  to  the  Silence  of  Time 


By  JAMES  BRANNIN 


O,  Voice  of  the  Soul 
Harmonious  Silence,  come. 
All  voices  to  thy  vastness  roll, 
Waning  dumb. 
O  Voice  of  the  Soul, 
Time's  silence,  come. 


No  indolent  delights 

Under  a  bounded  dome 

Can  pass  the  silence  of  that  Light's 

Eternal  home : 

O,  Voice  of  the  Soul, 

World-silence,  come. 


Hush  joy  and  grief,  O,  hush  ! 
In  wonder  pure  and  deep 
Let  me  feel  thy  water's  rush, 
And  let  time  sleep ; 
And  over  thee,  O,  Soul, 
The  Timeless  sweep. 


,  ■'/ 


X    ON    THE    STAGE    OF    THE    KABUKIZA    THEATRE,    TOKl 


The  Japanese  Stage 

By  JUDGE  HENRY  AUSTIN 


."■    .., 


Editor's  Note — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  articles  on  Oriental 
life  and  customs  written  exclusively  for  the  New  England  Magazine  by 
Judge  Henry  Austin  of  the  West  Roxbury  Municipal  Court.  Judge  Austin 
returned  last  May  to  his  home  in  Boston  from  a  ten  months'  tour  of  the 
world,  during  which  he  visited  Japan,  China,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Burmah,  Inda,  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Italy.  While  in  India  he  journeyed  3500 
miles  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  and  his  observations  of  interesting  cases 
and  strange  customs  as  seen  by  a  thorough  Nezv  Englander  will  be  published 
■in  later  issues  of  this  magazine. 

Judge  Austins  first  visit  to  the  Orient  zvas  fortunately  reserved  until 
years  of  travel  in  many  lands  had  so  trained  his  naturally  keen  faculties 

that  his  obser  'ations  are  characterized  by  a  union  of  freshness  and  breadth  that  is  as  unique 

as  it  is  illuminating. 


A  THEATRE  in  which  the  "Stand- 
ing Room  Only"  sign  might 
well  be  displayed  to  all  pat- 
rons who  are  unwilling  to 
crouch  on  the  floor,  a  theatre  where  the 
fantastically  garbed  actors  move  like 
automatons,  as  they  shriek  in  unnatural 
voices  to  be  heard  above  a  wailing 
orchestra — such  are  the  impressions  an 
American  receives  on  his  first  visit  to  a 
Japanese  play-house.  But  it  is  only  fair 
to  remark  at  once,  that  in  this  case  first 
impressions  are  not  the  most  enduring. 
If  the  foreigner  will  visit  these  theatres 
a  few  times,  he  must  needs  apprehend,  if 
he  does  not  fully  enjoy,  the  charm  and 
beauty  of  Japan's  dramatic  art  of  which 
the  traditions  and  symbolism  date  from 
a  period  when  the  more  advanced  western 
nations  were  satisfied  with  rude  mystery 
plays.  This  popular  drama  affords  the 
only  remaining  opportunity  to  study  in 
action  the  heraldry  and  pageantry  of  old 
Japan,  the  Japan  of  feudalism  and  the 
Shogunate. 

But  whether  or  not  the  foreigner  comes 
to  the  Japanese  theatre  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  of  artistic  expression 
that  the  Nippon  playwrights  have  evolved 
in  a  thousand  years,  he  will  spend  prob- 


ably the  greater  part  of  his  first  visit  in 
studying  the  audience,  with  merely  oc- 
casional bewildered  glances  at  the  noisy, 
fantastically  garbed  actors.  Arriving,  as 
I  did,  however,  some  minutes  before  the 
play  began,  I  had  time  to  look  about. 
Not  a  chair  was  in  sight,  the  floor  of  the 
pit  being  checkered  into  little  boxes,  each 
about  six  feet  square  and  with  its  wall 
something  like  a  foot  in  height.  Back  of 
the  pit  and  partly  encircling  it  were  three 
tiers  of  similar  boxes  comprising  the 
higher  priced  "seats." 

The  audience,  crouched  on  their  heels 
or  squatting  on  the  straw  mats  in  the 
boxes,  were  whiling  away  the  time  smok- 
ing and  drinking  tea.  The  refreshments 
together  with  the  cheery  chatting  and  the 
constantly  repeated  salutations  among 
friends,  gave  to  the  place  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  private  party  than  of 
a  public  theatre.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
some  theatres  in  Japan  where  smoking  is 
prohibited,  but  in  all  of  them  tea  and  a 
light  repast  may  be  obtained,  a  very  nec- 
essary provision  in  view  of  the  length  of 
Japanese  plays,  some  of  which  last  from 
a  week  to  thirty-five  days  with  each  in- 
stallment lasting  from  morning  till  night. 
Thus  it  is,  that  a  theatre  party  in  Japan 
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The  leading  theatre  in  Tokio — the  Kubukiza 


frequently  means  that  the  host  supplies 
his  guests  with  dinner  and  with  the  "after 
theatre  supper,"  while  the  play  is  in  prog- 
ress. In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  all  the  Japanese  managers 
do  not  place  the  culinary  art  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  dramatic  art,  and  for  that 
reason  the  better  class  of  patrons  usually 
arrange  in  advance  with  some  neighbor- 
ing Chaya  (tea  house)  to  send  in  these 
meals.  Perhaps  it  is  the  social  atmos- 
phere of  the  theatre,  together  with  the 
camaraderie  of  the  members  of  the  audi- 
ence, which  accounts  for  an  exceedingly 
pretty  little  ceremony  which  every 
woman  performs  as  she  leaves  her  box. 
She  bows  her  head  to  the  ground  in 
graceful  acknowledgment  to  her  escort 
as  she  goes  out,  and  again  she  repeats 
the  bow  on  her  return  before  resuming 
her  seat  on  the  floor.  The  beauty  of  the 
Japanese  bow  is  that  it  is  made  with  such 
perfect  ease  as  to  appear  no  more  of  an 
effort  than  the  wave  of  one's  hand,  pos- 


sessing, as  it  does,  an  air  of  dignified  de- 
liberation, though  it  consumes  but  an  in- 
stant. 

As  the  western  stranger  sits  watching 
the  audience  and  waiting  for  the  curtain 
to  rise,  he  may  wonder  why  one  side,  or, 
sometimes  both  sides,  of  the  stage  are 
continued  in  a  narrow  platform  out  into 
the  auditorium.  This  projection  is  an 
important  accessory  to  the  action  for  it  is 
the  "flowery  way,"  which  actors  use  to 
make  their  entrances  and  exits  when  they 
represent  persons  going  away  on  a 
journey  or  returning.  This  variation  in 
the  manner  of  the  exits  and  entrances, 
brings  home  the  action  more  keenly  to 
the  audience,  and  the  native  term  "han- 
imichi,"or,  flowery  way,  indicates  the  cus- 
tom of  strewing  the  path  of  the  favorite 
actors  with  flowers  at  the  close  or  open- 
ing of  what  American  dramatic  critics 
might  call  "the  big  scenes." 

The  rising  of  the  curtain  is  proclaimed 
by  a  nerve  shattering  noise,  made  by  the 
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curtain  man  who  clasps  two  pieces  of 
hard,  polished  wood  together  as  a  signal. 
The  stage  setting  and  the  costumes  of  the 
actors  thus  disclosed  form  in  all  the  bet- 
ter theatres  an  elaborate  and  magnificent 
spectacle  from  the  Japanese  view  of  form 
and  color.  Indeed,  wardrobes  are  often 
priceless  heirlooms  handed  down  for  gen- 
erations through  long  established  families 
of  actor  and  manager  families.  But 
beautiful  as  the  actors  may  appear  in 
their  resemblance  to  characters  that  have 
stepped  out  of  rare  old  color  prints,  the 
stage  is  usually  too  large  to  produce  any- 
thing like  illusion  to  the  European  or 
American.  For  example,  the  orchestra 
and  chorus  are  in  a  "Tsubo,"  or  stage 
box,  to  the  right  of  the  footlights  and 
above  the  stage. 

Since  these  are  on  wings  or  flies, 
this  intrusion  on  the  view,  together 
with  the  flowery  way,  leads  the  for- 
eigner to  feel  subconsciously  that  he 
is  viewing  a  scene  that  has   been  only 


Actress  on  Honogoza  stage,  Tokio 


Actor  on  the  Kubukiza  stage,  Tokio. 

partly  set.  But  the  Japanese,  like  our 
Elizabethan  ancestors,  are  able  to  visual- 
ize the  scene  despite  the  laying  bare  of 
the  players'  mechanical  aids.  Another 
instance  of  this  Oriental  trait  is  shown 
by  the  appearance  of  hooded  attendants 
or  stage  hands,  who  take  up  the  actors 
killed  during  the  many  battles  and  carry 
them  off  after  having  discreetly  covered 
them  with  blankets.  Nor  do  these  stage 
hands  have  a  sinecure,  for  in  the  popular 
old  plays,  based  on  romantic  and  historic 
incidents  in  Japan's  golden  age,  battle, 
murder  and  sudden  death,  not  excepting 
the  ever  popular  "hari-kari,"  are  likely 
to  occur  a  score  of  times  in  a  single  day's 
performance. 

To  the  foreigner,  coming  in  upon 
one  of  these  scenes  for  the  first  time, 
everything  is  puzzling.  The  mail-clad 
actors  are  leaping  about  waving  their 
swords,  pikes  and  daggers,  and  their 
voices  are  raised  in  such  shrill  shrieks, 
that  even  the  veriest  newcomer  feels  that 
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no  Japanese  in  real  life  ever  talked  in 
such  tones.  And  this  is  really  the  actual 
case.  The  actor  must  strike  these  tones 
in  order  to  be  heard  above  the  ear  rack- 
ing timbre  of  the  "samisen"  or  three- 
string  guitar.  The  traditions  of  the  Nip- 
pon stage  call  for  at  least  a  samisen, 
though  it  is  sometimes  augmented  in  the 
larger  theatres  by  two  instruments  scarce- 
ly less  objectionable — the  "flue,"  or  flute, 
and  "taiko,"  or  Japanese  drum. 


* 


because  during  the  speaking  parts,  it  is 
evident  that  even  after  long  practice,  they 
still  exert  a  great  strain  on  their  vocal 
organs  by  hitting  the  high  unnatural  pitch 
of  the  samisen.  The  first  time  I  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene  I  was  made  uncom- 
fortable by  the  rolling  eyes,  the  swelling 
throats,  and  the  painfully  drawn  faces  of 
most  of  the  players. 

Considering    the    physical    and    vocal 
acrobatics  of  the  Japanese  actor,  and  the 


The  leading  theatre  in  Yokohama 


Considering  the  amount  of  energy  ex- 
pended by  the  actors,  one  is  not  surprised 
to  find  that  the  plays  are  so  constructed 
that  there  are  intervals  in  which  the 
chorus,  still  to  the  squeak  of  the  orches- 
tra, recites  as  in  the  ancient  Greek  drama, 
the  moral  or  the  inevitable  destiny  in- 
volved in  the  scene.  But  even  then  the 
participants  in  the  scene  are  required  to 
act  in  pantomime  to  illustrate  the  chorus. 
This  is,  however,  a  respite  for  the  actors, 


requirement  that  he  play  four  hours 
in  the  morning,  and  four  hours  in  the 
afternoon  each  day,  it  is  not  so  very 
surprising  that  outside  of  Tokio  the 
part  of  a  woman  is  almost  invariably 
taken  by  a  man.  For  something  like  500 
years,  I  have  been  informed,  there  were 
no  Japanese  actresses,  and  those  who 
have  broken  this  long  tradition  of  a 
man's  stage,  have  appeared  within  the 
past  thirty  years.    The  few  actresses  now 
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appearing  in  Japan  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Soshi  plays,  that  have  as  yet  failed 
to  shake  the  popularity  of  the  old  popular 
drama,  which  carries  on  the  popular 
ideals  of  devotion  to  duty,  even  if  such 
devotion  means  suicide,  patricide  or  frat- 
ricide. Therefore,  Japan  still  has  more 
female  impersonators  than  any  other 
country,  and  boys  with  ambitions  to  be- 
come actors,  or,  rather,  actor-actresses, 
are  given  a  long  course  of  training  in 


on  the  Japanese  stage,  it  would  seem  at 
first  glance  that  no  woman  actress  could 
stand  the  sight  of  the  very  realistic  spil- 
ling of  "property"  blood  in  the  ever-re- 
curring stage  battles  and  suicides.  But 
a  glance  about  the  audience  during  one 
of  these  scenes,  shows  the  startled 
foreigner  that  the  dainty  litle  Madame 
Butterfly  types  of  women  watch  the 
shedding  of  gore  as  intently  as  do  the 
men,  and  that  they  hold  up  their  children 


Seating  arrangement  of  Japanese  theatre 


acquiring  womanly  characteristics.  Since 
every  detail  of  the  Japanese  woman's 
attire,  from  the  arrangement  of  her 
coiffure  to  the  tying  of  her  sash,  are 
symbolical  of  her  status  in  life,  it  will 
be  seen  that  these  young  men  have  more 
to  learn  than  female  impersonators  in 
America  or  Europe.  And  as  far  as  I 
could  observe  their  stage  appearance  was 
perfect. 

Speaking  of  the   rule  against   women 


to  look  at  it.  One  such  battle  which  I 
witnessed,  looked  like  a  scene  from  an 
ogre's  abattoir.  It  was  a  battle  royal. 
Actors  were  shot  as  full  of  arrows  as  a 
porcupine  is  of  quills,  with  the  "blood" 
gushing  in  streams.  One  of  the  arrows 
would  have  done  for  them  in  any  place 
except  the  stage,  but  this  was  typical  of 
the  countless  plays  embodying  the  ex- 
treme Samurai  spirit,  which  brought  the 
little  brown  men  right  up  to  the  guns  of. 
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Port  Arthur  It  was  plays  of  this  char- 
acter that  those  wonderful  soldiers  had 
witnessed  from  childhood. 

In  the  sword  tights,  the  skill  of  the 
actors  is  wonderful.  Men,  armed  each 
with  a  sword  and  a  dagger,  will  slash  and 
cut  and  parry  in  a  reckless  manner,  that 
makes  the  "one-two-three"  sword  play 
of  our  western  matinee  hero's  fencing 
seem  like  child's  play.  With  all  their 
apparent  recklessness,  they  must  see  that 
the  cuts  are  properly  directed,  and  that 
the   "stage  blood"  shall   flow   copiously. 


of  production,  wrote  uis  plays  to  be 
acted  by  marionettes.  Thus  the  chorus 
and  the  wailing  samisen  were  indispens- 
able to  keep  up  the  interest,  just  as  was 
the  shedding  of  stage  blood.  The  motions 
of  wire-pulled  dolls,  then,  were  among 
the  first  traditions  of  this  form  of  drama, 
which  followed  the  "no"  or  Buddhistic 
religious  plays.  These  latter,  beautiful 
and  mystic,  are  still  played  occasionally 
before  private  audiences  in  the  homes  of 
wealthy  Japanese,  but  their  public  appeal 
is    wanting    save    for    certain    selected 


A.    MOMENT  OF    SUSPENSE 


As  the  combatants  fall,  making  horrible 
grimaces,  it  seems  that  arms  and  legs  are 
chopped  off,  and  that  these  members 
twitch  about  squirting  blood.  It  is  re- 
asstiring  to  find  out  that  these  gruesome 
accessories  are  in  reality  thrust  up 
through  apertures  in  the  floor,  while  the 
dying  hero  twists  himself  in  such  a  way 
as  to  relieve  his  audience  from  noting 
that  he  has  not  been  dismembered. 

The  stilted  action,  the  conventional 
gestures,  and  the  fierce  slashing  fights 
of  the  popular  drama,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  Chikamatsu,  the 
greatest  of  the  earlier  writers  of  this  sort 


audiences.  Younger  element  of  new 
Japan  is  making  itself  felt  in  attempts 
to  reform  the  drama,  until  it  shall  reflect 
the  western  spirit  which  the  country  has 
so  widely  adopted  in  everything  but  art, 
social   customs   and   religion. 

The  "Soshi"  or  ex-students'  movement, 
was  begun  a  few  years  ago  with  transla- 
tions of  English  and  French  classical 
plays.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  new 
school  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Objiro  Kaw- 
shami,who  last  winter  played  a  translation 
of  Othello  at  the  Hongoza,  one  of  Tokio's 
leading  theatres.  Occasionally  the  Soshi 
school  has  been  able  to  score  a  success 
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Scene  in  play  at  Hongava  theatre,  Tokio 

with  a  play  constructed  after  the  western  Similar  plays   have  enjoyed  a  transient 

style,    and   notably    was    this   true   of    a  popularity  since  the  war  with  Russia, 

drama  based  on  the  Chino-Japanese  War,  The  failure  of  the  mass  of  Japanese  to 

written   and   staged   by  Mr.  Kawshami.  understand  the  western  viewpoint  in  the 


The  celebrated  actress  Md'e  Kawshami 
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Scene  on  stage  of  Kubukiza  theatre,  Tokio 


drama  or  music,  is  exemplified  in  an 
anecdote  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  who 
has  written  much  of  Japan.  A  small 
Italian  opera  troupe,  bound  on  a  wand- 
ering world  tour,  stopped  over  between 
steamers  in  Yokohama,  and  an  enterpris- 
ing Japanese  theatrical  manager  engaged 
them.  He  realized  they  would  never 
'"make  a  hit,"  if  their  methods  were  not 
explained,  so  he  caused  his  house  drama- 
tist to  construct  a  play  around  them.  The 
play  recounted  the  adventures  of  a  party 
of  modern  globe-trotting  Japanese  who, 
after  such  credible  adventures  as  being 
attacked  by  Indians  in  San  Francisco, 
finally  reached  Paris.  There  they  at- 
tended a  performance  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  and  thus  the  Italian  sing- 
ers were  introduced  "Hamlet-like"  on 
a  Stage  upon  the  main  stage.  At  the 
first  note  of  the  prima  donna,  the  Jap- 
anese audience  was  electrified  with  sur- 
prise, but  this  was  speedily  followed  by 
laughter,  and  as  a  comedy  hit,  the  Italian 


Grand  Opera  company  was  unsurpassed. 
But  the  Japanese  manager  knew  better 
than  to  try  to  give  a  second  performance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Japanese  man- 
ager believes  with  the  majority  of  his 
western  brothers,  in  "giving  the  public 
what  it  wants."  And  whatever  a  for- 
eigner may  feel  in  regard  to  this,  a  peep 
behind  the  scenes  will  show  that  in 
one  respect  the  Japanese  manager  has 
adopted  an  excellent  mechanical  aid  in 
having  a  revolving  stage,  so  that  one 
scene  may  be  set,  while  another  is  being 
used  before  the  public.  It  is  on  the 
principle  of  the  eccyclema  or  revolving 
stage  of  the  ancient  Greek  theatre,  and 
saves  a  vast  deal  of  time  in  producing 
eight  hours  of  acting,  from  ten  in  the 
morning  until  nine  or  ten  at  night,  with 
short  intermissions  to  allow  the  audience 
to  stroll  in  the  theatre  enclosure. 

From  a  business  standpoint,  the 
theatre  is  flourishing  in  Japan.  Tokio, 
which  has  more  and  better  theatres  than 
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any  other  city  in  the  Empire,  possesses 
seventeen,  of  which  six  are  spacious  and 
elaborately  decorated.  Large  casts  are 
the  rule,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  registration 
of  961  actors  and  actresses  employed  in 
these  theatres  alone.  Of  these  nouses 
probably  every  tourist  recalls  the  Meiziza 
and  the  Kubukiza  with  their  great  re- 
volving stages,  their  brilliant  electric 
lights,  and  their  exquisite  scenery. 

Despite  the  present  situation  of  the 
theatre,  it  is  only  recently  that  play- 
going  came  into  repute  in  Japan.  No 
longer  ago  than  1887,  His  Imperial  Maj- 
esty, Mutsu  Hito,  set  the  seal  of  his 
approval  on  the  stage,  by  commanding  a 
performance  in  his  palace  gardens. 
Under  the  old  feudal  regime,  actors 
came  within  the  classification  of  beasts, 
and  no  samurai  or  man  of  higher  rank 
was    permitted    to    attend    a    theatrical 


performance  unless  formally  disguised. 
The  old  order  is  changing,  but  in  the 
centuries  upon  centuries  during  which 
Japanese  actors,  playwrights  and  mana- 
gers, were  obliged  to  cater  to  the  lowest 
and  most  ignorant  element  as  their  only 
patrons,  the  popular  play  has  almost 
stood  still  in  its  development.  The  ultra- 
modern Japanese  enthusiasts  are  trying 
to  build  up  a  new  drama  on  western  lines, 
and  that  undoubtedly  will  be  of  benefit 
to  Japan.  But  for  the  American  or 
European  visiting  Japan,  the  great  charm 
will  remain  in  the  ancient  popular 
swashbuckling  play,  with  its  lacquered- 
armored  fighting  men,  its  strutting  em- 
perors and  fiercely  masked  sho-guns,  just 
as  he  will  prefer  the  delicate,  insinuating 
old  Japanese  prints,  to  the  modern  illus- 
trated Japanese  newspapers  that  are 
modelled  on  something  we  can  do  better. 


The   Wing-dancer 


By  MARGARET  ALIONA  DOLE. 

Beautiful  Butterfly, 

Where  are  you  going, 

Small,  lively,  brown  fairy  leaf? 

Sweet  little  maiden, 

I  flit  in  the  sunshine, 

I  flit  in  the  soft  Summer-breeze. 


Beautiful  Butterfly, 
Where  did  you  come  from, 
Small,  lively,  brown  fairy  leaf? 

Sweet  little  maiden, 

I  grew  in  the  sunshine, 

I  came  in  the  soft  Summer-breeze. 

Beautiful  Butterfly, 

How  long  is  your  life  here, 

Small,  lively,  brown  fairy  leaf? 

Sweet  little  maiden, 

I  fade  in  the  sunshine, 

I  die  in  the  soft  Summer  breeze ! 
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Socialism 


in 


By  PAULINE  CARRINGTON  BOUVE 


NEVER  before  has  the  spirit  of 
socialism  been  so  wide  reaching 
in  its  influences  in  America  and 
the  world  at  large,  as  today. 
Never  before  has  the  spirit  been  voiced 
so  loudly  in  universities,  colleges,  schools. 
Yet  by  a  strange  freak  of  our  mental 
organism,  no  practical  experiments  along 
this  line  are  now  being  made. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  government, 
more  than  seventy  communal  societies 
have  been  organized,  have  flourished  for 
brief  periods,  gradually  declined,  and 
finally  passed  into  oblivion. 

The  religious  sect  whose  adherents  are 
known  as  "Shakers"  has  passed  through 
all  except  the  last  mentioned  of  these 
successive  stages  of  existence,  and  be- 
cause these  people  have  come  nearer  than 
any  others  (who  have  made  a  like 
attempt)  to  establishing  a  successful  com- 
munal society,  their  belief,  their  method 
of  living  and  their  system  of  ethics  and 
religion  are  matters  of  interest  at  this 
time. 

In  tracing  the  rise  and  growth  of  this 
society,  it  is  interesting  to  find  its  real 
source  not  in  England  but  in  France.  In 
1668  a  band  of  religionists,  who  were  the 
outcome  of  the  revolutions  of  Dauphiny 
and  Vavarias,  began  to  make  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  peas- 
ants in  these  localities,  and  a  remarkable 
revival  resulted  from  their  preachings. 
Five  or  six  thousand  Protestant  enthu- 
siasts declared  themselves  Prophets  and 
inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  their 
fantastic  utterances  were  received  very 
reverently  by  the  simple  country  people 
who  augmented  their  number  daily. 

Among   the    thousands    of    the    "new 


prophets"  there  were  a  great  many  chil- 
dren and  young  people  of  both  sexes, 
ranging  from  six  or  seven  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  These  hysterical  subjects 
were  seized  with  "strange  fits  that  came 
upon  them  with  tremblings  and  faintings, 
as  in  a  swoon,"  and  when  recovering 
from  these  seizures  they  began  to  reveal 
the  visions  they  had  had  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  to  prophesy  the  fall  of  the 
Church  and  the  Pope  and  the  visitation 
of  the  Lord's  wrath  upon  the  ungodly. 
All  this  was  perhaps  the  result  of  the 
long  endured  persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, manifested  among  the  ignorant 
French  peasantry. 

Among  the  well  born  and  educated 
class  of  French  Protestants  there  was  no 
manifestation  of  this  nature.  This  sort 
of  spiritual  hysteria  was  not  tolerated  by 
these  Protestants  of  the  noblesse  who, 
fleeing  to  England  at  approximately  the 
same  time,  had  obtained  the  protection  of 
the  Bishop  of  London. 

When,  therefore,  three  of  the  "Proph- 
ets," Elias  Marlon,  John  Cavilier,  and 
Durand  Fage,  arrived  at  Dover  in  1705, 
the  proteges  of  the  Bishop  appealed  to 
him  to  authorize  them  to  inquire  into  the 
mission  of  the  newcomers,  whose  denun- 
ciations of  and  imprecations  upon  the 
English  church  and  government,  they 
feared  might  bring  themselves  into  dis- 
repute. The  Prophets,  instead  of  answer- 
ing the  questions  put  to  them  "with  cool- 
ness and  precision,"  according  to  an  early 
chronicler,  became  so  violent  and  abusive 
that  they  were  declared  imposters  by  the 
deputies.  This  charge  being  ratified  by 
the  Bishop,  the  "Prophets"  were  en- 
joined to  discontinue  their  "prophesy- 
ing"  and  maledictions.     With  the   folly 
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The  Shaker  settlement  at  Enfield 


that  belongs  to  fanaticism,  they  disre- 
garded the  authority  of  the  government 
under  which  they  had  voluntarily  placed 
themselves  and  immediately  began  "to 
suffer  persecution  for  their  faith's  sake." 
Under  the  patronage  of  such  men  as 
Sir  Richard  Bulkley  and  John  Lacey, 
Esquire,  they  continued  to  hold  their 
assemblies  in  Soho,  where  they  openly 
invoked  the  judgment  of  God  upon  the 
whole  establishment  and  priests,  the  city 
of  London,  and  the  British  nation.  It 
was  but  natural  that  they  should  be 
ordered  before  the  police  as  disturbers 
of  the  peace.  They  were  tried,  fined 
twenty  marks  each,  and  made  to  stand 
upon  a  scaffold  with  papers  pinned  on 
their  hearts  stating  their  offence,  the 
sentence  being  executed  at  Charing  Cross 
and  the  Royal  Exchange.  These  meas- 
ures did  not  deter  the  "Prophets,"  how- 
ever, and  they  continued  to  prophesy, 
denounce,  and  to  work  wonders,  claiming 


as  one  of  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit  which 
had  fallen  upon  them,  the  power  to  re- 
store the  dead  to  life.  It  is  recorded  that 
much  disrepute  and  ridicule  was  brought 
upon  them  on  the  occasion  of  their  trial 
of  their  supposed  power  to  raise  to  life 
the  body  of  a  Doctor  Cames  who  had 
just  died.  A  great  concourse  of  people 
gathered  to  witness  the  performance  of 
the  miracle.  The  credulity  of  the  multi- 
tude became  a  jest  and  brought  the  (Cam- 
asards)  "prophets"  under  the  law  of 
Religious  Imposters,  Blackstone  vol.  v, 
chap,  iv,  7,  62,  which  reads :  "A  seventh 
species  of  offenders  in  this  class  are  all 
religious  imposters:  such  as  falsely  pre- 
tend an  extraordinary  commission  from 
heaven,  or  terrify  and  abuse  the  people 
with  false  denunciations  of  judgments. 
These,  as  tending  to  subvert  all  religion 
by  bringing  it  into  ridicule  and  contempt, 
are  punishable  by  the  temporal  courts 
with   fine,   imprisonment,   and   infamous 
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corporal  punishment." 

That  the  French  "Prophets"  had,  by 
their  conduct,  deliberately  brought  upon 
themselves  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  clear, 
but  it  is  equally  clear,  perhaps,  that  the 
English  government  was  unwise  in  treat- 
ing seriously  this  form  of  mental  hys- 
teria. Although  the  original  promulga- 
tors of  this  singular  faith  died,  their 
teachings  lived  after  them  and  were  re- 
ceived by  a  band  of  dissenters  who 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  known 
as  "Quakers"  in  1747.  James  and  Jane 
Wardley  were  the  leaders  of  this  "So- 
ciety." 

Among  those  who  were  admitted  to  its 
membership  was  a  young  woman  of  re- 
markable intellectual  gifts,  though  of  the 
humblest  parentage  and  without  educa- 
tion. 

This  young  woman  was  Ann  Lee,  a 
name  famous  now  as  the  founder  of  the 


Shaker  Society  in  America.  The  person- 
ality of  the  woman  was  strong,  for 
shortly  after  connecting  herself  with  the 
Wardley  sect  by  a  confession  of  her  sins, 
she  assumed  the  control  of  the  Society  and 
was  accepted  by  the  former  leaders  as 
the  "Mother."  Ann  Lee  was  born  in  an 
humble  quarter  of  the  manufacturing 
town  of  Manchester  in  England,  Febru- 
ary 29th,   1J36. 

As  a  child  she  was  grave  and  serious, 
and  would  no  doubt,  have  had  a  very 
different  story  had  she  received  even  a 
common  school  education.  The  children 
of  John  Lee,  the  blacksmith,  had  to  share 
the  burden  of  supporting  a  large  family 
and  little  Ann  "learned  to  work  instead 
of  to  read,"  at  an  early  age.  In  the 
cotton  mills  of  a  Manchester  factory  the 
child  worked  and  dreamed  her  childish 
dreams  of  Christ  and  the  angels  and  a 
life  of  purity.     Had  she  been  born  under 


A   Shaker  settlement  and  the  old  upright  saw 
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Fingers  that  are  never  idle 


Catholic  influences,  she  would  have  be- 
come a  novice  in  some  convent,  recogniz- 
ing her  visions  in  legend  and  story  of 
saint  and  martyr. 

But  Ann  Lee,  the  blacksmith's  daugh- 
er,  was  horn  at  a  time  when  among  those 
of  her  class,  there  was  a  reaction  against 
tablished  churches.  As  she  grew 
up  to  womanhood  she  showed  a  repug- 
nance toward  the  idea  of  marriage,  but 
for  women  of  that  time  it  was  the  only 
outlook.  Her  objections  were  overruled 
and  before  her  eighteenth  year  was  com- 


pleted she  was  wedded  to  kindly,  beef- 
eating  Abraham  Stanley,  who  suffered 
as  much  in  one  way,  perhaps,  through 
this  union  as  Ann  herself.  Four  of  the 
children  born  of  this  marriage  died  in 
infancy,  a  fifth  child  lived  to  be  six  years 
of  age.  The  birth  of  the  last  child  al- 
most cost  her  own  life,  as  she  underwent 
what  is  known  as  the  Caesarian  operation 
in  giving  it  birth.  Abraham  Stanley  had 
become,  after  his  marriage,  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  and  we  may  easily  imagine 
how    the   good-natured   blacksmith    may 
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have  grown  weary  of  his  wife's  dreams 
and  visions  and  fits  of  gloom  and  de- 
pression. One  may,  while  not  exonerat- 
ing him  from  blame  for  his  cruelty 
afterwards,  realize  that  for  a  man  of  his 
purely  physical  type,  life  with  a  woman 
of  purely  spiritual  type  was  very  difficult. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  he  told  her 
he  would  leave  her,  and  that  he  lived  with 
another  woman  as  his  wife. 

Whatever  conclusion  the  reader  may 
reach,  the  fact  remains  that  Ann  Lee 
Stanley,  after  coming  to  America,  re- 
fused to  live  longer  with  her  husband  as 
his  wife,  and  that  the  burden  of  her 
preachment  now  was  celibacy,  not  for 
the  leaders  and  elders  only,  but  for  all 
who  desired  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Here  again  we  find  extremes 
meeting:  celibacy,  one  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  Catholicism,  was  now  be- 
come a  cardinal  point  of  doctrine  in  the 
antipodal  religion — Shakerism!  Like  their 
forerunners,  the  Prophets  or  Camasards, 
the  English  Shakers  became  defiant  of 
order  and  tradition,  preached  boldly  the 
tenets  of  their  faith,  declared  that  they 
held  direct  communion  with  the 
spiritual  world,  delivered  themselves  of 
prophetic  utterances,  and  were  promptly 
shut  up  by  the  legal  authorities.  Ann 
Lee,  or  "The  Mother,"  as  she  was  called 
now  by  her  followers,  taught  soberness 
and  righteousness  of  life  and  purpose, 
and  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
Established  Church  and  the  law  to  use 
severe  measures  against  a  body  of  people 
who,  notwithstanding  how  unreasonable 
and  fantastic  their  theories  might  be,  were 
leading  orderly,  sober  and  industrious 
lives. 

The  physical  and  mental  trials  suffered 
by  this  remarkable  woman  served  only  to 
strengthen  her  spiritually,  and  that  she 
really  possessed  abnormal  powers  must 
be  acknowledged,  if  we  accept  as  authen- 
tic the  accounts  that  have  been  handed 
down  and  transcribed  from  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

In  1770  she  had  been  acknowledged 
as  the  Head  of  the  Society  of  Shakers, 
and  according  to  the  belief  of  that  body, 
the  Christ  spirit  had  come  again  and  in  a 
woman  completed  the  spiritual  image  of 
the  divine  image,  as  Eve  had  completed 


the  natural  and  human  creation.  Mother 
Ann  was  accepted  as  the  feminine  mani- 
festation of  the  dual  God  Father-Mother, 
and  as  such  was  curiously  enough  a  sort 
of  female  pope  of  this  group  of  believers, 
whose  initial  step  was  the  throwing  off 
of  everything  savoring  of  Catholicity! 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  here  that 
the  identical  God  Father-Mother  idea  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  features  of  the 
Christian  Science  faith.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  in  the  village  of  Canterbury, 
where  the  founder  of  the  latter  sect 
lived  in  her  early  life,  there  was  a  Shaker 
Society  which  embraced  a  membership  of 
three  hundred  souls. 

In  1774  Mother  Ann  announced  that 
she  had  received  a  revelation  directing 
her  to  repair  to  America.  In  obedience 
to  this  divine  command  she  rallied  her 
most  devoted  followers,  told  them  of  her 
visitation  and  began  to  prepare  for  the 
voyage. 

Abraham  Stanley,  her  husband,  had 
not  at  this  time  become  hopelessly  dis- 
gusted with  his  domestic  and  conjugal 
life,  it  appears,  for  he  was  among  those 
who  made  the  voyage.  The  other  voy- 
agers were  William  Lee,  her  brother, 
James  Whittaker,  John  and  Richard 
Hocknell,  James  Shepherd,  Mary  Part- 
ington and  Nancy  Lee,  not  of  the 
"sailor's  star"  variety,  surely,  who  was 
a  niece  of  Mother  Ann.  The  embarka- 
tion was  from  Liverpool,  May  17th, 
1774,  and  they  arrived  in  New  York 
harbor  the  following  August. 

The  little  band  of  religionists  took  up 
their  abode  in  a  shelter  of  woodland  at 
the  spot  "now  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Watervliet,  New  York.  Here,  surround- 
ed by  sturdy,  kindly  Dutch  settlers,  the 
"Shakers"  lived  at  peace  with  themselves 
and  their  neighbors  for  three  years  and 
a  half. 

They  were  skilful  farmers  and  indus- 
trious laborers  at  whatever  handiwork 
they  undertook,  and  meantime  they  were 
patiently  waiting  for  the  "great  gathering 
of  persons  to  the  gospel  of  Christ's 
second  appearing,"  which  Mother  Ann, 
His  messenger,  had  promised.  A  singular 
religious  revival  agitated  the  town  of 
New  Lebanon,  New  York,  during  the 
year   1779,  and  in  the  following  spring 
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many  of  those  farmers  who  had  been 
under  this  spiritual  excitement  visited 
Mother  Ann  at  Watervliet,  and  accepted 
her  teachings  and  became  members  of 
the  Society.  This  seemed  a  fulfilment 
of  her  prophecy  and  had  much  to  do  with 
strengthening  not  only  her  already  pow- 
erful influence  among  her  followers,  but 
her  faith  in  herself — a  faith  that  never 
faltered  till  the  day  of  her  death,  Sep- 
tember 8th,  1784. 

The  wave  of  what  is  called  "spiritual- 
ism" that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
swept  over  certain  parts  of  America  had 
its  initial  movement  in  the  psychic  phe- 
nomena claimed  and  manifested  by  the 
"Shakers."  The  table-tapping,  spirit- 
rapping  Rochester  devotees  were  not  half 
so  remarkable  in  their  manifestations  as 
many  of  the  sedate  elderesses  and  elders 
in  their  various  busy  little  communities, 
who  after  days  of  industrious  farming, 
preserving,  poultry  raising  and  other  sane 
avocations,  spent  their  evenings  in  "danc- 


ing," "shaking,"  and  delivering  oracles 
from  such  eminent  persons  as  Elias, 
Moses,  the  revered  Mother  Ann,  and 
others  of  death's  aristocracy. 

The  Shakers  of  Watervliet  called 
themselves  "Believers  in  Christ's  second 
appearing,"  and  no  people  ever  lived 
more  industrious,  useful,  innocent  lives 
than  these  singular  followers  of  a  sect 
whose  head  was  a  woman,  at  the  time, 
when  women  were  held  as  the  inferior 
of  men  and  occupied  a  distinctly  subor- 
dinate position  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

Imprisonment  and  personal  violence 
were  their  portion  in  the  new  as  they  had 
been  in  the  old  world,  but  in  spite  of  this, 
the  singular  psychic  phenomena  which 
attended  their  meetings,  the  purity  of 
their  lives  and  teachings,  produced  a 
profound  impression  and  converts  were 
added  steadily. 

Nearly  a  score  of  these  communistic 
religious  societies  have  been  established 
in  America  since  the  first  little  struggling 
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group  settled  at  Watervliet  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years  ago,  and  these  com- 
munities have  not  only  supported  them- 
selves, but  many  of  them  have  become 
wealthy.  Although  they  are  no  longer 
reinforced  by  the  present  generation,  and 
because  of  this  reason  are  gradually 
passing  out  of  existence,  the  fact  that 
they  have  for  seventy  years  been  success- 
ful socialists,  gives  them  a  strong  hold 
upon  public  interest. 

The  experiments  of  Owen,  Fourier, 
the  Brook  Farm  Transcendentalists,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  purely  socialistic 
efforts  failed  while  Shakerism  has  suc- 
ceeded. Why?  The  answer  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  while  Shakerism  held 
the  principles  of  communism  as  neces- 
sary and  rational,  there  was  a  definite 
religion  behind  and  under  their  com- 
munism, which  was  the  outcome  and  not 
the  basic  principle  of  their  system  of  life. 


Faith,  or  the  religious  idea,  has  always 
been  the  strongest  factor  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  great  movements  in  the 
world.  The  monotheistic  idea  of  the 
Jewish  race,  produced  Mosaic  law  which 
is  the  real  foundation  of  our  civil  code. 
Christianity  has  developed  all  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  men  and  brought  civil- 
ization to  its  highest  point. 

Primarily  Shakerism  was  a  religious 
movement  and  for  that  reason,  those  who 
embraced  its  doctrines  were  possessed  by 
an  idea  tint  has  always  dominated  the 
mind  of  man  (when  it  gives  itself  to 
such  dominion)  most  powerfully.  But 
besides  this,  Shakerism  as  a  system  is 
varied  in  its  elements.  It  is,  in  a  sense, 
complex,  and  it  is  expansive  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  purely  religious 
system  that  has  ever  been  tried. 

While  exercising  the  spiritualistic 
powers,  they  claim  and  actually  appear 
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to  possess,  they  have  been  intensely  prac- 
tical, and  take  care  of  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  needs  of  humanity. 
In  every  comunity,  systematic  and  intelli- 
gent labor  has  had  its  place  beside  a  very 
curious  asceticism. 

"Be  faithful  with  your  hands"  was  the 
watchword  in  the  mouth  of  the  founder 
of  the  faith. 

The  Shakers  have  sowed  and  reaped, 
invented  domestic  contrivances  for  sav- 
ing labor,  cared  for  poultry,  raised  sheep, 
flowers  and  vegetables  for  the  markets, 
and  are  as  "canny"  in  making  a  bargain 
as  possible.  Nor  has  the  ascetic  life 
made  the  women  of  the  order  unmindful 
of  creature  comforts,  and  a  sense  of 
beauty  in  apparel,  for  the  famous 
"Shaker  preserves"  fetch  the  highest 
prices,  while  the  long  lines  of  the  Shaker 
mantles  known  as  the  "Dorothy-cloak" 
are  among  the  most  popular  of  the  styles 
for  evening  wraps  for  city  belles. 

It  is  curious  to  find  so  many  points  of 
similarity  between  this  rapidly  disap- 
pearing religious  body  and  that  recent 
sect  which  is  daily  augmenting  its  num- 
bers— Christian  Science.  The  Shakers 
hold  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  the 
duality  of  God,  manifesting  the  mascu- 
line and  feminine  sex  principle  in  spirit, 
Wisdom  and  Love,  the  God-Father,  God- 
Mother,  finding  a  plausible  argument  in 
the  words :  "So  God  created  man  in 
His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  He  him,  male  and  female  created 
He  them !"  The  feminine  element  in  the 
Creator  is  insisted  upon  in  the  tenets  of 
Christian  Science  as  Father-Mother-God. 
That  for  keeping  pure  and  free  the 
desires  of  the  soul,  the  body  was  kept 
.sound,  was  an  essential  doctrine  of 
Shakerism.  Ann  Lee  taught  that  physi- 
cal ailments  could  be  cured  by  the  appli- 
cation of  spirit  force,  and  her  followers 
have  always  practised  the  "healing-gift" 
which  has  wrought  some  remarkable 
cures  apparently.  The  newer  and  strong- 
er body  of  religionists  claim  that  physical 
ailment  is  cured  by  spiritual  denial  of 
it,  or  the  affirmation  that  it  does  not 
exist.  Each  of  these  sects  preaches  peace. 
Celibacy,  not  only  of  its  elders  and 
elderesses,  but  of  the  entire  body  of  be- 
lievers,   each    individually,    is    absolutely 


obligatory  among  the  Shakers.  The  ten- 
dency of  Christian  Science  is  to  advocate 
celibacy  as  more  spiritual  than  the  life  of 
those  who  "marry  and  are  given  in 
marriage."  Here  the  parallelism  ceases, 
but  these  parallels  are  interesting  to  note 
and  very  striking. 

It  is  the  obligatory  celibacy  that  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  obvious  decline  of  this 
religion.  The  modern  generation  does 
not  recruit  its  forces  and  there  will  be 
in  comparatively  few  years  no  members 
to  take  the  place  of  those  who  are  going 
one  by  one  to  "join  the  choir  invisible." 

During  the  revolutionary  war  their 
patriotism  was  doubted  because  they 
preached  the  gospel  of  peace;  yet 
Lafayette  went  out  of  his  way,  when  in 
New  York,  to  attend  a  meeting  at  that 
time  being  held  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
was  greatly  impressed  in  this  connection. 
To  know  that  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the 
Shaker  sisters  announced  the  brave 
Frenchman's  death,  giving  the  day  and 
hour,  before  the  news  had  reached 
America,  and  that  when  the  message 
came  it  verified  in  every  detail  the  sister's 
"vsion." 

Life  in  the  Shaker  community  is  a 
very  industrious  but  a  very  peaceful  ex- 
istence. On  the  faces  of  those  living  in 
these  communities  there  is  the  imprint 
of  peace  and  purity.  Weaving,  preserv- 
ing, teaching  the  young  people  who  are 
taken  under  their  charge,  caring  for  the 
poultry  and  keeping  the  "family"  homes 
scrupulously  neat  are  the  duties  of  the 
sisters.  Farming,  sheep-raising,  the  con- 
coction of  healing  potions,  among  which 
witch  hazel  has  attained  world-wide 
celebrity,  wood-sawing  and  carpentry  are 
the  avocations  of  the  brothers  and  elders, 
and  on  a  summer  afternoon,  elders, 
sisters,  and  the  children,  may  be  seen 
gathering  apples  or  sitting  on  the  door- 
step chatting  together  very  much  as 
any  ordinary  family  of  ordinary  farmer 
folk.  It  was  a  Shaker  sister  who 
suggested  the  idea  of  "cut"  nails, 
and  who  invented  the  first  metal  cir- 
cular saw  ever  used,  while  several 
minor  labor-saving  contrivances,  such  as 
the  first  apple-corer,  were  invented  by 
members  of  this  community. 

While   no   single   community   has   be- 
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come  extremely  wealthy,  all  of  the  settle- 
ments have  prospered  and  accumulated 
extensive  holdings.  The  aggregate  prop- 
erty, if  equally  divided,  would  give  a 
portion  of  about  eleven  acres  to  each 
individual,  and  the  members  of  the 
Church  order — those  who  have  irrevoc- 
ably joined  the  Community  and  given  up 
whatever  property  they  possessed  to  the 
general  fund, — are  certain  of  abundant 
food,  shelter,  and  care  in  old  age.  Should 
a  member  leave  the  Community,  he  can- 
not demand  what  he  has  given  nor  secure 
a  penny  for  any  services  while  in  the 
Community. 

That  those  within  the  fold  are  con- 
tented, is  proved  by  the  fact  that  cases 
of  disaffection  have  been  extremely  rare. 
The  family  or  novitiate  order,  are  those 
who  accept  the  faith  and  come  into  a 
certain  relation  with  the  society,  but  who 
choose  to  live  in  their  own  families  and 


manage  their  own  temporal  affairs.  Such 
members  are  not  controlled  by  the  So- 
ciety in  regard  to  their  property. 

The  Second  or  Junior  Class  is  made 
up  of  persons  who  have  no  family  tie 
and  these  unite  in  the  Community  order, 
contracting  to  give  their  services  free  of 
charge  to  support  the  interests  of  the 
''family"  to  which  they  belong;  property 
given  by  such  members  may  be  resumed, 
but  no  interest  for  its  use  can  be  claimed. 

The  Third,  or  Senior  Class,  is  com- 
prised of  those  persons  who,  after  delib- 
eration, enter  fully  into  a  united  and 
consecrated  interest.  These  "Covnant" 
to  unite  themselves,  their  services,  and 
all  they  possess  to  the  support  of  the 
Gospel  and  to  the  service  of  God,  agree- 
ing never  to  bring  debt  or  damage  claim 
or  demand  against  the  Society  or  any 
member  thereof.  This  Class  is  called  the 
Church  Order  and  these  who   sign  the 
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Church  Covenant  are  irrevocably  bound 
to  it. 

No  children  are  taken  into  the 
"families"  except  by  the  request  or  full 
consent  of  those  who  have  lawful  right 
to  control  them  "together  with  the  child's 
own  consent.''  They  receive  instruction  in 
the  rudimentary  branches  of  education, 
Bible  instruction,  and  are  taught  some 
manual  occupation  or  are  trained  for 
business  careers. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  the 
children  were  treated  with  great  severity 
and  there  is  a  case  on  record  of  a  girl 
who  confessed  that  she  loved  a  young 
man  in  the  Community  and  was  harshly 
whipped.  She  was  considered  to  ha^e 
fallen  into  great  sin  and  felt  herself 
that  she  was  guilty  of  a  crime.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  doctrine  that  any 
save  a  brotherly  love  between  men  and 
women  is  a  mortal  sin.  The  discipline 
relaxed,  however,  as  the  sect  grew  older 
and  wiser  and  now  the  youthful  sisters 
and  brothers  in  the  Communities  are 
ruled  by  the  law  of  love  and  gentleness, 
rather  than  harshness  and  severity.  Some 
years  ago  the  "Shakers"  discarded  swine 
flesh  from  their  dietary  list  and  about 
ten  years  ago,  the  entire  order  decided  to 
eliminate  all  meat  from  their  meals  and 
to  adopt  vegetarianism.  At  Harvard, 
Massachusetts,  the  visitor  who  cares  to 
see  the  life  of  a  Community  may  get  an 
interesting  glimpse  of  the  daily  routine 
followed  by  these  worti  y  but  very  singu- 


lar people.  The  temporary  guest  i  some- 
times finds  the  milk  cart  from  the  village 
the  only  means  of  conveyance  to  the 
Community  but  the  journey  is  not  un- 
pleasant. 

Once  within  the  shadow  of  the  un- 
gainly, ugly  buildings,  he  falls  under  the 
spell  of  a  certain  sort  of  picturesqueness. 
The  Elderesses  and  Sisters  in  their  tight- 
fitting  caps  and  their  prim  capes  or  ker- 
chiefs are  usually  sweet-faced  elderly 
women,  who  are  really  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  own  belief  in  the  "Spirit." 

Many  of  the  Communities  have  been 
forced  to  coalesce,  because  their  numbers 
were  insufficient  to  till  the  soil  and  keep 
the  settlement  self-supporting.  The  eyes 
of  the  young  generation'  are  turned 
worldward,  and  the  serene-faced  women 
and  grave-eyed  men  who  hold  the  re- 
maining Communities,  feel  that  "Icha- 
bod"  is  written  over  the  portals  of  their 
doorways. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  force 
which  made  the  Communal  system  suc- 
cessful under  their  shrewd  and  provident 
management,  —  the  religious  idea,  —  is 
dying.  The  socialism  that  is  expressed 
by  segregated  groups  of  people  dividing 
their  property  equally  is  a  failure.  The 
spiritual  life  and  teaching  of  these  people 
have  been  a  good  influence  in  American 
life.  The  Shakers  have  handed  down  to 
us  an  ideal,  strained  and  impracticable, 
perhaps,  but  still  an  ideal  of  purity,  and, 
having  done  this,  their  mission  is  ended. 


The   Mania   of    Egoism 

By  ZITELLA   COCKE 


THE  readers  of  today  who  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  life 
and  character  of  the  celebrated 
Scotch  physician,  Dr.  Abernethy, 
will  hardly  forget  his  sententious  speech 
and  abrupt  candour,  and  perhaps  will  re- 
call his  significant  reply  to  a  lawyer,  who, 
in  a  Court-room  of  Edmburgii,  having 
spent  almost  two  hours  in  putting  subtle 
interrogations  concerning  the  mental  con- 
dition of  his  client,  finally  said  to  the 
great  medical  authority  :  'Dr.  Aber- 
nethy, do  you  think  that  my  client  has 
ever  been  insane  at  any  time  of  his  life?" 
"Sir,"  answered  the  imperturbed  physi- 
cian, "everybody  in  the  world  is  insane, 
on  some  subject,  at  some  time  of  life." 

It  is  recorded  that  this  distinguished 
physician  in  the  witness  box  continued 
his  testimony  as  to  the  nature  and  limita- 
tions of  mental  excitement  or  derange- 
ment, at  the  same  time ,  persistently 
adhering  to  his  original  statement,  that 
no  human  mind  was  at  all  times  and  on 
all  subjects,  thoroughly  sane.  Whether  or 
not  we  agree  or  prefer  not  to  agree  with 
this  dictum  of  the  famous  Scotchman — 
and  the  Scotch,  we  know  are  proverbially 
fond  of  metaphysics, — we  must  admit 
that  his  theory  is  not  altogether  without 
plausibility,  and,  propounded  as  it  was, 
before  the  age  which  recognizes  "brain- 
storms," and  their  disastrous  workings, 
we  feel  inclined  to  tolerate,  even  if  we 
do  not  endorse  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
and  eccentric  Esculapius  of  Scotland. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Bishop 
Butler  declared  that  communities  were 
quite  as  liable  to  attacks  of  insanity  as 
individuals,  whereupon  Dean  Stanley 
says:  "If  the  Bishop's  words  are  true, 
then  it  is  so  much  the  more  necessary 
that  we  should  educate  ourselves  to  be 
our  own  keepers." 

This  statement  may  be  considered  as 


a  fair  and  complete  expression  of  the 
duty  which  lies  nearest  to  every  man, 
and  consequently  to  every  community, 
and  the  very  worthy  and  most  Christian 
gentleman,  Dean  Stanley,  will  not  have 
lived  in  vain,  if  but  a  few  individuals 
take  his  advice  to  heart. 

That  a  morbid  self-consciousness,  or 
egoism,  if  we  so  name  it,  is  an  abundant 
cause  as  well  as  promoter  of  unsound 
mental  conditions,  will  hardly  be  denied 
by  persons  whose  habit  is  to  see  things 
as  they  are.  Indeed,  a  lack  of  mental 
balance,  like  an  avenging  Nemesis,  too 
often  follows  an  absurd,  unbridled  ego- 
ism, and  many  a  home  which  might  be 
a  sacred  well  of  happiness,  is  rendered  a 
place  of  most  ingenious  torment,  because, 
forsooth,  some  member  of  the  household 
is  possessed  by  the  mania  of  egoism, — a 
self-contemplation,  —  a  self-analysis, — a 
morbid  inspection  which  paralyzes 
moral  and  intellectual  energy, — an  ever- 
dominating — ever-clamorous  ego,  which 
does  not  permit  its  victim  to  see  anything 
outside  of  self ! 

This  disease,  as  it  may  be  justly  called, 
is  not  necessarily  an  over-valuation  of 
self — it  not  unfrequently  takes  the  form 
of  self -depreciation, — nor  is  it  a  colossal 
conceit  which  renders  the  weak-minded 
and  superficial  ridiculous  and  only  ridicu- 
lous. It  is  something  distinct  and  apart 
from  conceit,  and  infinitely  more  harm- 
ful to  its  possessor,  and  more  irritating 
to  those  who  are  associated  with  him. 
Nor  is  self-appreciation  invariably  the 
characteristic  of  weak  minds.  On  the 
contrary,  men  of  genius  in  literature,  art, 
and  statesmanship,  have  not  been  devoid 
of  it,  and  an  excessive  expression  of  it, 
may  be  safely  estimated  in  many  instan- 
ces as  a  bravado, — a  defiance, — a  sort  of 
challenge  of  opinion  which  does  not  be- 
little the  speaker  and  sometimes  amuses 
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his  hearers.  We  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  Chevalier  de  Savoie,  who,  when  re- 
buked for  his  dissolute  life,  replied: 
"Depend  upon  it,  God  will  think  twice 
before  damning  a  gentleman  of  my  qual- 
ity," meant  literally  and  absolutely  the 
words  he  uttered,  and  still  less  that 
the  Due  de  Clermont-Sonnerre  believed 
what  he  said,  when,  in  speaking  of  him- 
self he  declared :  "God  will  never  dare 
to  damn  a  duke  and  a  peer."  There  are 
things  which  common  sense  forbids  us  to 
accept.  Does  any  one  who  reasons  be- 
lieve that  Marie  Antoinette  said:  "If 
the  people  cannot  get  bread,  why  do 
they  not  eat  cake?"  Would  the  woman 
of  whom  Mirabeau  declared  that  she  was 
the  strongest  man  of  the  whole  number 
in  the  Tribunal  Hall,  be  likely  to  ask  such 
a  question  ?  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
it  was  the  invention  of  Egolite,  who  never 
left  an  opportunity  unimproved  to  slan- 
der the  unfortunate  Queen,  than  that  this 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa — this  brave 
woman  who  put  her  vile  accusers  to  an 
open  shame,  and  outwitted  them  all  in 
her  answers,  should  have  uttered  so 
absurd  and  silly  a  speech.  The  blas- 
phemous words  of  these  reckless  French 
peers,  were  no  doubt  largely  due  to  self- 
consciousness,  but  not  to  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  their  own  importance.  They 
knew  better,  and  spoke  rather  to  deceive 
others  than  themselves, — the  affectation 
of  appearing  more  wicked  than  one  really 
is,  being  a  weakness  not  confined  to  poets 
or  peers  or  epochs. 

When  we  reflect  that  self-conscious- 
ness is  often  an  indecisive  struggle  be- 
tween vanity  and  diffidence,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  it  can  exist  without  an  excessive 
self -valuation.  WTho  has  not  been  a  wit- 
ness to  the  self-caused  agony  of  the  bash- 
ful man.  Who  is  it,  who  attracts  more 
atention  to  himself  as  he  enters  a  draw- 
ing room  than  anyone  else,  if  not  the 
self-conscious  man?  Who  is  it  who 
hangs  back  at  the  entrance  to  a  public 
gathering,  hesitating,  fearing,  and  oftimes 
refusing  to  enter,  lest  his  presence  should 
be  observed  and  remarked?  Surely  not 
the  sound  and  sane  individual  who  is 
sublimely  unconscious  of  self ! 

"I  could  never  walk  up  an  aisle  to  the 
front  seat,  as  you  can  do,  I  am  too  shy," 


said  a  young  lady  at  a  church  door,  evi- 
dently proud  of  her  over-weening  mod- 
esty, to  her  companion  who  was  urging 
her  forward. 

"Why  not  ?"  promptly  replied  the  com- 
panion, as  she  walked  on,  with  more 
thought  of  a  seat  than  of  herself.  "No- 
body is  noticing  us,  or  caring  about  us, 
and  there  are  seats  to  be  found  in  front." 
It  is  not  difficult  to  decide  which  one  of 
these  two  maidens,  of  the  same  sort  and 
condition  in  life,  was  the  more  modest 
or  the  less  conscious  of  self. 

We  are  told  by  those  whose  province 
it  is  to  be  reasonably  well  informed  upon 
such  matters,  that  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, the  farm-solitudes,  country-places 
and  spots  remote  from  the  great  high- 
ways of  travel  and  commerce  show  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  insane 
persons,  or  persons  who,  in  popular  par- 
lance, are  "queer" — "cracked' — "eccen- 
tiic"  or  otherwise  abnormally  affected. 
This  may  be  true  and  yet  we  know  that 
an  accentuated  individualism  is  not  con- 
fined  to  the  states  of  New  England.  The 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave,  is  still  young  enough  to  encourage 
an  emphasis  of  individuality,  notwith- 
standing the  immensity  of  its  territory. 
There  is  doubtless  a  difference  in  degree 
and  quality,  yet,  Texas,  California  and 
Oregon  can  produce  and  foster  as  pro- 
nounced individualism,  as  decided  per- 
sonality, as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
East.  A  government  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people  will  never  be  wanting  in 
men  and  women  of  strong  convictions 
and  although  self-assertion  may  exist 
without  self-consciousness,  an  alliance  is 
not  only  possible,  but  probable. 

In  the  Republic  of  Switzerland,  and 
in  other  mountainous  regions  of  Conti- 
nental Europe,  may  be  found  a  people, 
who,  more  than  any  people  on  the  globe, 
become  victims  unto  death  of  the  disease, 
known  as  Nostalgia  or  home-sickness. 
Removed  from  the  environage  in  which 
they  were  born  and  reared,  they  be- 
come abjectly  despondent  and  utterly 
miserable — inaccessible  to  every  appeal 
of  pleasure,  and,  incapable  of  looking 
outside  of  self,  even  amid  surroundings 
the  most  atractive,  they  sicken  and  die. 
Every  prospect  may  please,  but  the  home- 
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sick  self-centered  man,  inhales  an  atmos- 
phere mentally  and  morally  poisonous. 
It  a  well  known  fact,  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  of  North  America,  that 
soldiers  from  sparcely  inhabited  moun- 
tain ranges,  remote  from  large  settle- 
ments and  localities  which  were  con- 
sidered almost  beyond  the  pale  of  civil- 
ization died  by  the  hundreds  of  home- 
sickness and  pining  for  the  two  or  three 
acres  of  land  and  the  cabin  which  they 
called  their  own.  What  to  them  were  the 
questions,  the  interests  or  the  incentives 
of  conflicting  parties  or  the  opposing  con- 
victions which  go  to  make  a  casus  belli 
between  different  sections  ?  The  efface- 
ment  of  self,  and  the  capabilities  of  self- 
sacrifice,  which  after  all  constitute  the 
only  virtue  and  glory  of  war,  could  not 
be  theirs  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 
Like  Saul  and  David,  the  bullet  and  the 
epidemic  slew  its  thousands  and  the 
mania  of  self-consciousness  slew  its  tens 
of  thousands.  Patriotism  in  its  highest 
sense  demands  that  a  man  should  see  and 
act  outside  of  consideration  of  self. 

The  prevalence  and  virulence  of  this 
mania  of  self-consciousness  are  recog- 
nized facts  in  the  various  systems  of 
therapeutics  which  now  so  insistently 
ask  the  attention  of  the  public.  Whatever 
may  be  the  claims  of  these  systems  in 
other  respects,  or  whatever  differences 
in  their  attitude  toward  the  patient  they 
all  agree  in  exacting  the  ignoring  of  Self. 
"Help  the  patient  to  get  out  of  himself," 
says  the  regular  practitioner  or  specialist, 
equipped  with  a  dozen  diplomas  from  the 
universities  of  Europe  and  America. 
"Lose  yourself  in  the  thought  of  the 
greatness  of  God  and  His  works,"  says 
the  healer  in  the  administration  of  his 
particular  theory  for  the  relief  of  the 
invalid  who  seeks  his  aid.  Getting  be- 
yond the  contemplation  of-  self, — getting 
out  of  self, — is  the  watchword  of  all 
the  remedial  cults,  and  the  schools  of 
mind-cure  in  the  present  day.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  traditional  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  in  this  special 
treatment,  not  un frequently  a  startlingly 
short  one,  as,  for  illustration,  in  the  story 
of  the  little  girl  who  undertook  to  per- 
form the  professional  duty  of  her  mother 
who  was  a  prominent  healer  in  the  town. 


The  door-bell  rang  and  was  answered 
by  the  little  girl.  "I  have  called,"  said 
the  lady,  who  was  an  applicant  for  health 
through  Christian  Science,  "to  see  your 
mother,  I  wish  her  to  treat  me." 

"Mamma  is  not  at  home,"  answered 
the  little  girl,  "but  come  in,  I  can  treat 
you  just  as  well  as  she  can,  I  know  how 
she  does  it.  Take  a  seat  and  tell  me  what 
the  claim  is." 

"I  am  suffering  from  hiccoughs,"  re- 
plied the  lady  taking  a  seat,  and  articu- 
lating with  some  difficulty. 

"There  is  no  hiccoughs, — there  is  no 
shecups,  now  let  the  Father-Mother  God 
manifest  Himself,"  was  the  solemn  pro- 
nouncementof  the  little  usurper.  Whether 
or  not  there  was  any  immediate  manifes- 
tation or  removal  of  the  "claim,"  is  not 
recorded,  but  the  remarkable  remedy  was 
not  unlike  the  time-honored  cure  the 
old-fashioned  nurses  recommended  and 
practised,  to  frighten  a  child  who  had  the 
hiccoughs, — a  remedy  held  in  high  esteem 
in  the  pharmacopeia  of  the  nursery,  and 
warranted  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the 
traditional  nine  swallows  of  water.  It 
can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  patient 
who  submitted  to  the  treatment  of  this 
juvenile  healer  had  an  experience  of 
astonishment  which  might  have  proved 
as  effective  as  a  real  scare ! 

But  of  all  subjects  which  interest  us, 
perhaps  the  one  which  may  be  considered 
inexhaustible,  the  one  in  which  we  are 
making  discoveries  with  every  new  ex- 
perience and  new  acquisition,  is  Self. 
And  in  this  self-study  and  self-knowl- 
edge, our  conclusions  are  invariably  at 
variance  with  the  assumption  of  youth 
and  romance.  There  are  few  things  in  life 
more  pathetic  than  this  fact.  We  hear 
much  of  the  selfishness  of  the  young,  and 
it  is  not  without  reason,  since  ignorance 
and  inexperience  are  the  parents  of  self- 
ishness, and  too,  unhappily,  in  that  con- 
ventional sense  of  selfishness  which 
manifests  itself  in  ill-breeding,  small 
tyrannies  and  other  petty  forms.  But 
it  is  rare  that  youth  carries  in  its  bosom 
that  serpent  whose  venomous  fangs  are 
destructive  of  all  peace  and  happiness ; 
the  self-consciousness  which  is  the  bane 
of  enjoyment.  Introspection  and  contem- 
plation of  self,  like  smoking  and  other 
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uses  oi  tobacco  become  a  habit,  and  after- 
ward, second-nature.  No  man  is  victim- 
ized by  tobacco  or  drink,  save  through 
his  consent,  and  no  man  becomes  a  vic- 
tim of  the  mania  of  self-consciousness 
who  has  not  voluntarily  surrendered  the 
right  to  be  his  own  keeper. 

The  heroic  manliness  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  was  evident  in  nothing  more 
than  his  brave  endeavor  to  master  every 
tendency  and  temptation  to  morbidness 
or  any  form  which  a  consciousness  of 
self  might  assume.  In  spite  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  strength,  indeed  his  life, 
was  ebbing  away,  and  in  physical  pain 
which  the  hardiest  might  well  fear,  he 
continued  to  labor  and  to  hope,  looking 
out  into  the  things  of  earth  and  seeing  a 
beauty  and  finding  a  charm  everywhere. 
He  was  a  living  example  of  the  truth  of 
his  popular  rhyme  : — 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of 

things 
That  we  all  ought  to  be  as  happy  as 

kings, 

and  when  asked  by  his  friend  in  what 
way  he  most  suffered  from  lack  of 
physical  health,  replied :  "In  the  feeling 
that  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  resent 
an  insult  properly, — not  strong  enough 
to  knock  a  man  down." 

Here  certainly  was  no  lack  of  appreci- 
ation of  the  joy  of  physical  strength  and 
health  of  the  noble  art  of  self-defence, 
and  the  right  of  self-assertion,  yet  neither 
work,  nor  conversation,  nor  temper  ever 
betrayed  that  the  Serpent  of  self-con- 
sciousness had  ever  found  lodgment  in 
his  bosom.  Friends  and  associates  were 
never  called  upon  to  hearken  to  his  tale  of 
woe.  nor  were  visitors  ever  bored  by  a 
recital    of    his    ailments    or    privations. 

mpelled  to  quit  the  city  of  his  birth, 
Edinburgh,  for  reason  of  its  rigorous 
climate,   he   departed   with   cheerfulness, 

fjer  for  the  things  he  was  to  see  and 
enjoy  in  a  distant  land,  yet  not  without 
a  word  of  hope  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  return  and  "die  in  the  dear 
"Id  town."  That  boon  was  not  granted, 
but  the  blessing  of  cheerfulness  remained 
with  him  to  th?  last.  The  tablet  which 
rommemorates  this  beloved  son  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles,  like 


the  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  a  source 
of  inspiration  as  well  as  a  joy  to  the 
whole  city.  Both  of  these  authors  con- 
tended with  difficulties  which  might  easily 
have  crushed  a  man  who  carried  the 
additional  burden  of  self-consciousness. 
Both  of  them  lost  thought  of  Self,  and 
found  newr  life  for  themselves  in  the 
creations  they  gave  to  the  world. 

What  a  contrast  to  these  two  heroes 
in  the  battle  of  life  is  that  impersonation 
of  egoism  who  bore  about  the  world 
what  Matthew  Arnold  called  "the  pageant 
of  a  bleeding  heart," — whose  morbid,  in- 
sistent consciousness  of  self  did  not  allow 
him  to  look  upon  another's  good,  but  im- 
plored all  mankind  to  look  upon  his  mis- 
fortunes and  to  grow  heartless  and 
cynical  with  him,  who,  endowed  with 
the  material  advantages  of  birth  and 
wealth,  and  enough  of  the  divine  afflatus 
to  merit  the  name  of  genius,  bestowed 
upon  the  world  the  disease  of  Byronism. 
Imprisoned  in  the  cell  of  self-conscious- 
ness, nothing  emanated  from  him,  save 
hate  and  bitterness,  and  the  young  men 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  learned 
from  this  coarsest  man  of  genius  who 
ever  lived,  naught  that  was  pure,  naught 
that  was  lovely,  naught  that  was  of  good 
report.  To  secure  worldly  success  and 
look  down  upon  the  hate  of  all  below 
was  in  the  mind  of  Byron,  the  highest 
attainment  of  man. 

.  Close  upon  the  heels  of  a  morbid  self- 
consciousness  treads  another  enemy  to 
peace  and  contentment,  which  masks 
under  the  garb  of  humility,  much  like 
the  pride  which  apes  that  unusual  virtue 
and  this  is  self-pity.  Not  many  more 
deadly  foes  beset  the  soul  which  is  tor- 
mented by  this  rabid  distemper,  and  the 
unfortunate  being  who  offers  no  resist- 
ance to  its  attacks  becomes  an  early  prey 
to  almost  any  temptation  to  evil.  A 
name  well  known  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,— a  man  who  was  born 
in  perhaps  the  thriftest  of  New  England 
states,  presents  one  of  the  most  lament- 
able instances  on  record  of  the  demoraliz- 
ing power  of  a  persistent  thought  and 
commiseration  of  Self.  No  one  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  incidents  and  heart-burn- 
ings consequent  upon  the  action  of  the 
different   factions   which   existed   among 
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the  colonists  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  will  deny  that  Benedict  Arnold  had 
righteous  cause  for  grievance.  His  best 
efforts  semed  unappreciated  and  prefer- 
ment passed  him  to  light  upon  men 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends  and 
of  himself  were  far  less  deserving.  Mrs. 
Browning  said  of  Napoleon  that  he  had 
the  genius  to  be  loved,  and  this  quality 
and  genius  Benedict  Arnold  did  not 
possess  .  Rather,  did  he  excite  opposition 
and  even  enmity,  but  he  never  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  meant  to  be  a 
traitor.  Brooding,  day  after  day,  upon 
what  he  deemed  most  undeserved  injur- 
ies and  insults,  he  stirred  the  Serpent  of 
self-consciousness  until  it  filled  his 
bosom  with  deadly  venom.  That  pity 
which  nature  gives  us  that  we  may  exer- 
cise it  for  the  benefit  of  others,  self- 
consciousness  turned  upon  himself,  and, 
writhing  under  a  sense  of  his  wrongs, 
and  the  injustice  of  his  compatriots,  he 
fell  beneath  temptation  and  betrayed  his 
country.  How  bitterly  he  repented  his 
sin  and  his  folly,  the  hour  of  his  death 
recorded.  The  Serpent  never  granted 
him  a  reprieve  from  torment  in  life  or 
death,  and  his  last  words  were: — "Bury 
me  in  my  uniform — the  uniform  of  the 
American  soldier." 

In  the  gallery  of  portraits  which  illus- 
trate the  walls  of  the  Memorial  hall  of 
West  Point,  one  place  is  vacant  and  will 
ever  remain  vacant,  and  yet  it  speaks  to 
the  world  with  far  more  eloquence  than 
could  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  limner's 
ait,  for  in  that  empty  spot  would  have 
b>een  fixed  the  portrait  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  but  for  the  deed  which  has  black- 
ened his  name  for  all  time.  Had  he 
stifled  the  cry  of  self-consciousness  and 
looked  upon  the  wrongs  of  his  country, 
rather  than  upon  his  own,  he  might  have 
won  not  only  honor  and  distinction,  but 
the  homage  of  a  grateful  people.  The 
goad  of  self-pity,  sharper  than  a  two- 
edged  sword,  drives  to  self-destruction. 

Here  indeed  was  Tragedy,  memorable 
and  historic,  but  Comedy  and  even  Farce, 
refuse  to  be  cheated  of  their  part  in  the 
drama  of  the  mania  of  self-consciousness. 
In  the  drawing-room,  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  air,  we  are  pained,  dis- 
gusted  and   amused   by   its   plays.     Re- 


ligion is  not  exempt,  and  what  poses  too 
often  as  a  morbid  conscientiousness,  is 
rather  a  form  and  expression  of  this 
Mania.  A  woman  who  made  her  own 
religious  experience  a  constant  subject  of 
conversation,  who  seemed  to  find  infinite 
satisfaction  in  turning  her  heart  inside 
out  for  the  inspection  of  others,  who  kept 
up  unceasing  questions  of  wonderment 
and  fear  concerning  her  own  chances  of 
salvation  and  the  chances  of  her  neigh- 
bors, added  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of 
home  by  making  the  indifference  to  the 
claims  of  religion  on  the  part  of  her 
husband,  a  reason  for  reproaching  him 
and  disquieting  her  own  soul.  One  day  in 
excessive  manifestation  of  grief,  she  ex- 
claimed :  "Oh,  my  husband,  tell  me  why 
is  it  that  you  never  think  of  religion  ?" 

"Really,  my  dear,"  answered  the  hus- 
band, who  had  patiently  listened  to  her 
monologues  for  years,  "to  be  frank  with 
you,  religion  seems  to  give  you  so  much 
unhappiness  and  suffering,  that  I  have 
sedulously  avoided  all  thought  of  it." 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  the 
twentieth  century,  notwithstanding  its 
splendid  and  wonderful  achievement  in 
material  progress,  its  unequalled  develop- 
ment of  practical  methods  and  utilitarian 
schemes,  and  its  marvelous  facilities  for 
labor  and  the  saving  of  labor,  is  the 
period  of  an  intense  self-consciousness. 
If  this  be  true, — if  this  mania  seeks  to 
possess  us  in  the  very  midst  of  the  vari- 
ous interests  which  invite  and  demand 
us  to  look  outside  of  Self,  surely  it  be- 
hoves the  sane  mind  to  be  on  its  guard 
with  unfailing  watchfulness  and  to  heed 
the  advice  of  Dean  Stanley,  to  become 
its  own  custodian.  Each  man  must  be 
a  law  unto  himself  in  establishing  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  dignity  of 
self-respect,  and  even  of  self-assertion, 
and  the  mania  of  self-consciousness. 

But  it  is  not  altogether  clear  that  the 
present  is  a  more  self-conscious  age  than 
any  other  which  has  preceded  it.  On 
the  contrary,  authorities  not  wanting  in 
respectability,  protest  that  it  is  an  age 
wholly  dedicated  to  material  progress, 
and  so  subversive  of  personality,  as  to 
tend  toward  its  effacement.  We  do  not 
forget  the  urbane  mockeries  and  lofty 
sarcasm    as    sharp    and    refined    as    a 
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Damascene  blade,  which  Matthew 
Arnold  aimed  at  the  materialism 
of  the  ninteenth  century, — a  ma- 
terialism which  he  pronounced  so 
gross  as  to  be  absolutely  destructive  of 
all  spiritual  development.  Yet,  whether 
or  not  one  age  more  than  another  is  pro- 
motive of  mental  or  moral  mania,  must 
be  an  open  question.  Unlike  the  Tulipo- 
mania  which  affected  Holland  and  all  of 
Europe,  or  any  other  mania  which  is  the 
product  of  commercial  condition,  the 
mania  of  self-consciousness  afflicts  hu- 
manity, and  is  no  respecter  of  time.  Saint 
Augustine  was  no  more  impeccable  of 
this,  than  of  other  frailties,  and  the 
Monks  of  the  Thebaid  doubtless  could 
have  shown  as  startling  instances  of  it 
as  could  have  been  found  among  the 
rivalries  and  animosities  ot  the  Roman  or 
Byzantine  Court.  Spiritual  pride  is  often 
an  apotheosis  of  Self,  and  what  can  so 
surely  foster  self-consciousness  as  per- 
sistent self-introspection  !  Not  to  the  age, 
but  to  the  man,  does  the  deplorable  mania 
belong.  The  sixteenth  century,  with  its 
wonderful  stir  of  adventure,  its  glorious 
burst  of  song, — the  spacious  times  of 
Queen  Elizabeth, — was  far  from  being 
an  age  of  repining,  and  Shakespeare  who 
saw  all  that  the  world  had  to  show,  and 
felt  all  that  the  human  heart  could  feel, 
we  may  be  sure  never  fell  under  the  bane 
of  this  mania,  but  we  may  be  equally  sure 
that  the  disease  found  its  victims  then, 
as  it  does  today.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  seventeenth  century  with  its  wide  re- 
ligious awakening  and  spiritual  quicken- 
ing showed  many  a  heart  which  mistook 
self-consciousness  for  conscientiousness. 
Perhaps  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its 
love  of  ease,  its  sublime  indifference,  and 
repose  of  mariner,  its  stately  minuet  and 
elaborate  courtesy,  was  not  conducive  to 
the  genesis  or  propagation  of  this  mania, 
but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  it  did  not 
exist. 

That  a  sane  mind  and  a  healthy  nature 
should  realize  its  ability  to  the  degree  of 
self-a^ertion  is  normal,  with  no  taint  of 
that  mania  which  is  a  paralysis  to  moral 
and  intellectual  energy.  Was  it  the  spur 
of  self-consciousness,  which,  in  spite  of 
di.r-ouragement  and  the  insolence  of  a 
mutinous  crew,  urged  Columbus  to  sail 
on  until,  at  last,  he  reached  the  fulfilment 


of  his  hopes?  Nay,  rather,  the  abiding 
conviction  which  compelled  him  to  self- 
assertion.  As  a  man  may  be  too  proud 
to  be  vain,  so  a  man  may  be  too  self- 
assertive  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  mania  of 
self-consciousness.  Dante,  stung  to  the 
quick  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  Floren- 
tines, but  asserted  his  value,  which  was 
afterward  confirmed  by  his  persecutors, 
when  he  exclaimed :  "Who  goes  if  Dante 
stays  and  who  stays  if  Dante  goes  ?"  Dr. 
Johnson,  domineering  as  he  was,  pos- 
sessed an  integrity  of  sanity  which  re- 
pelled all  attacks  of  mental  mania,  and 
the  sensitive  Charles  Lamb,  too  often  on 
"the  wrong  side  of  abstemiousness,"  be- 
trayed humor  rather  than  self-conscious- 
ness, when  he  called  upon  Wordsworth, 
and  said:  "Mr.  Wordsworth,  allow  me 
to  introduce  to  you  my  only  admirer." 
When  the  great  English  lawyer,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  was  in  the  Tower  for  political 
reasons  he  was  informed  that  the  king 
had  ordered  eight  lawyers  for  his  defence, 
With  the  consciousness  of  knowledge 
rather  than  of  self,  he  thanked  his  in- 
formant and  calmly  answered:  "As  I 
am  accounted  to  have  as  much  skill  in 
the  law,  as  any  man  in  England,  I  do 
not  need  such  help  and  I  do  not  fear  to 
be  judged  by  the  law." 

Here  spoke  the  voice  of  justice  and  of 
manhood.  The  unhappy  youth  who  lives 
in  a  condition  of  embarrassment,  because 
he  is  suppressed  with  a  consciousness  of 
too  many  arms  and  legs,  and  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them,  is  finally  ad- 
justed and  regulated  when  he  does  find 
something,  to  do  with  them, — his  embar- 
rassment departs  with  his  self-conscious- 
ness. Knowledge  is  power — character  is 
power.  Great  deeds  are  not  wrought 
under  the  influence  of  mania.  Look  out 
and  not  in, — achieve, — and  sanity  of  mind 
will  prove  that  we  can  be  our  own 
keepers. 

Morally  and  intellectually  great,  Car- 
lyle  by  genius  and  industry  was  one  of 
the  giants  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
country  sought  to  confer  a  title  upon  him, 
which  he  thrice  refused.  The  weak  and 
superficial  cried,  "egoism,"  but  he  who 
had  so  nobly  wrought  for  truth,  and  so 
faithfully  adhered  to  duty,  knew  that  he 
had  achieved  a  greatness  compared  to 
which  a  title  was  a  mere  bauble. 


My    Experience   with   a    Field  Sparrow 

Family 


By  L.   W.  BROWNELL 


green    or    other 
foliage    is    thick 


is  not  often  that  a 
pair  of  ground- 
breeding  birds  so  far 
forget  their  natural 
caution  and  habits 
of  concealing  their 
home  as  to  build  a 
conspicuous  nest  in 
a  bush,  and,  when 
this  does  happen, 
the  bush  chosen  is 
usually  a  low  ever- 
shrub  on  which  the 
enough  to,  at  least, 
fairly  well  hide  the  nest.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  pair,  usually  young  birds 
building  their  first  nest,  will,  apparently, 
throw  all  caution  to  the  winds  and  place 
their  abode  in  a  most  exposed  position. 
This  was  the  case  with  a  pair  of  Field 
Sparrows  whose  nest  I  found  one  day 
about  the  middle  of  May.  Usually  these 
birds  build  their  nests  flat  on  the  ground 
well  hidden  among  the  tangled  grasses  of 
the  old  fields  which  they  frequent,  or 
upheld  from  the  ground  two  or  three 
inches  by  a  clump  of  weeds  or  coarse 
grasses ;  but  almost  always  these  nests 
are  extremely  well  concealed  and  difficult 
to  find,  except  by  flushing  the  bird  when 
she  is  incubating.  This  one,  however, 
was  the  most  pronounced  exception  to 
the  rule  that  I  have  ever  seen,  for  it  was 
placed  about  two  feet  above  ground  and 
in  an  almost  entirely  dead  bush  that  was 
nothing  but  bare  stalks  with  a  few  scat- 
tering leaves  on  its  branches.  Moreover, 
the  nest  was  somewhat  more  bulky  than 
is  usually  the  case;  the  bush  stood  by 
itself ;  and,  altogether,  it  was  a  most  con- 
spicuous object  for  rods  in  all  directions, 
in  plain  sight  of  the  most  casual  observer. 
When  first  found  by  me  it  contained  a 


full  complement  of  four  eggs,  and  so  cer- 
tain was  I  that  something  must  have 
happened  to  kill  the  bush  after  the  birds 
had  built  their  nest  and  deposited,  the 
eggs,  and  that  they  had,  in  consequence, 
deserted,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
the  nest  and  contents  home  with  me  when 
I  heard  the  chirp  of  one  of  the  birds  and 
saw  the  female  sitting  within  a  few  yards 
of  me,  seemingly  but  slightly  anxious 
about  the  welfare  of  her  home.  I  im- 
mediately left  her  in  sole  possession  of  it, 
without  having  disturbed  it  in  the  slight- 
est. On  the  following  day  I  returned 
with  my  camera  in  order  to  make  a 
photograph  of  the  nest  and  eggs  and, 
being  curious  to  know  how  this  feath- 
ered family  would  fare  in  their  exposed 
home,  I  determined  to  keep  as  much  of 
a  watch  over  them  as  circumstances 
would  permit. 

Nearly  two  weeks  elapsed,  however, 
before  I  was  again  able  to  pay  them  a 
visit  and  I  must  confess  that  I  approached 
the  nest  with  many  misgivings,  fearing 
to  find  that  some  one  of  the  many  enemies 
of  the  smaller  birds  had  been  there  before 
me.  My  fears  were  unfounded,  how- 
ever, for  I  found  it  occupied  by  four 
young  ones  of  three  or  four  days  growth. 
I  retired  to  a  distance  of  several  yards 
and,  making  myself  comfortable  with  my 
back  against  a  tree,  settled  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  few  hours  watching  of  the  old 
birds  in  the  performance  of  their  parental 
duties.  During  the  two  or  three  hours 
that  I  was  there  they  brought  food  for 
their  young  on  an  average  of  once  every 
four  or  five  minutes.  This  consisted 
entirely,  as  nearly  as  I  could  make  out 
from  where  I  sat,  of  small  larvae  and 
small  insects  which  they  beat  to  a  pulp 
with  their  bills  before  offering  them  to 
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the  more  delicate  digestive  organs  of 
their  young.  Both  birds  seemed  to  join 
equally  in  this  task  and  alternated  with 
almost  entire  regularity  in  their  visits. 
They  seemed  to  pay  not  the  least  atten- 
tion to  me  although  I  was  within  plain 
sight  of  them  all  the  time  and  not  more 
than  fifteen  feet  distant  from  the  nest. 
This  somewhat  surprised  me  for  the  Field 


Sparrow  is,  naturally,  of  a  somewhat 
timid  disposition.  The  greatest  surprise, 
however,  awaited  me  the  following  day 
when  I  paid  them  another  visit  bringing 
my  camera  in  the  hopes  of  abtaining  some 
photographs  of  the  old  birds  at  the  nest. 
When  I  arrived  both  birds  were  absent 
from  the  nest  and  I  took  that  opportunity 
of  setting  up  and   focusing    my  camera. 
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I  was  in  the  midst  of  this  operation  when, 
much  to  my  astonishment,  the  female  bird 
flew  to  the  bush,  alighted,  and,  after  a 
remonstrating  chirp  or  two,  hopped  di- 
rectly to  the  nest,  perched  on  the  edge 
while  she  looked  her  brood  over  as  if 
to  assure  herself  that  they  were  all  there 
and  safe,  and  then  deliberately  settled 
herself  to  brood  them,  cocking  one  eye  up 
at  me  as  if  to  say :  "these  are  all  mine 
and  you  shall  not  even  touch  them  while 
I  am  here."  Needless  to  say,  I  did  not 
allow  my  astonishment  at  all  this  to  inter- 
fere with  my  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  of  securing  her 
photograph  on  the  nest.  I  need  have 
been  in  no  haste,  however,  to  do  this,  for 
during  the  three  hours  that  I  spent  with 
her  and  her  family  that  day,  she  gave 
me  all  the  opportunities  which  the  most 
exacting  bird  photographer  could  have 
wished  for.  After  remaining  on  the  nest 
for  about  five  minutes  she  left  as  sud- 
denly as  she  come,  apparently  without  a 
thought  of  the  possible  danger  of  leaving 
her  young  unprotected  with  a  monster 
like  myself  in  such  close  proximity,  for 
all  human  beings  must  seem  monsters  to 
the  birds,  not  to  speak  of  the  other,  three- 


legged  monster,  the  camera,  which,  with 
its  single  eye,  was  keeping  such  close 
watch  on  her  nest  and  offspring.  In  fact,, 
during  my  entire  acquaintance  with  her 
and  her  family,  my  attentions  were  re- 
ceived by  her  with  a  seeming  entire  con- 
fidence that  I  intended  them  no  harm. 

In  about  five  or  six  minutes  she  re- 
turned with  food ;  fed  two  of  her  young 
ones  in  turn  and,  the  supply  of  food  being 
then  exhausted,  proceeded  to  clean  house. 
This  she  accomplished  by  pushing  all  her 
progeny  to  one  side  of  the  nest  while 
she  carefully  examined  the  bottom  and 
removed  the  excrement.  These  she 
carried  away  in  her  bill  to  be  dropped  at 
a  distance,  and  this  was  easy  for  her  to 
do  as  at  this  time  of  a  bird's  life  the 
excrement  is  enclosed  in  a  thin  mem- 
branous sac.  Ten  minutes  later  she  was 
back  again  with  more  food,  and  I  noted 
that  this  time  she  fed  the  two  fledglings 
that  had  received  nothing  on  her  previous 
visit.  Thus  she  continued  her  duties 
for  the  three  hours  that  I  was  there  as 
though  I  were  nowhere  in  sight  instead  of 
within  two  feet  of  the  nest  all  of  the 
time.  Occasionally  she  would  settle  upon 
the  nest  and  brood  her  youngsters  for  a 
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few  minutes,  and  about  every  third  or 
fourth  visit  she  would  clean  house.  The 
young  were  fed  in  turn,  each  one  receiv- 
ing his  or  her  full  share  of  the  food,  and 
she  must  have  had  some  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  in  order  to  have  re- 
membered each  time  upon  returning  to 
the  nest  which  ones  had  received  nothing 
on  her  previous  visit.  She  rarely  made  a 
mistake  although  occasionally  one  young 
onet  by  a  quick  grab,  would  get  a  morsel 
that  was  not  intended  for  him.  This  led 
me  to  wonder  if  young  birds,  which  to 
our  eyes  all  look  so  much  alike,  are  as 
different  in  the  eyes  of  their  mother  as 
are  the  children  of  a  human  parent. 

During  the  entire  length  of  time  of 
my  visit  on  this  occasion  the  male  bird 
did  not  once  come  to  the  nest  nor 
did  I  even  see  or  hear  him.  That  he 
stayed  away  through  fear  subsequent 
events  seemed  to  disprove  and  so  I  was 


forced  to  conclude,  that  he  had,  with  a 
selfishness  that  is  often  a  characteristic 
of  birds,  merely  shifted  the  entire  duty 
of  providing  for  the  family  onto  the 
shoulders  of  his  mate,  for  a  few  hours  at 
least,  while  he  was  "off  enjoying  himself 
elsewhere.  Whether  he  was  regularly  in 
the  habit  of  doing  this  or  not  I  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  discover. 

So  far  my  little  family  had  passed 
safely  through  the  vicissitudes  which  are 
a  part  of  the  life  of  every  bird  but  they 
still  had  many  days  of  danger  to  weather, 
for,  what  with  the  crows,  the  blue  jays, 
the  snakes  and  the  squirrels,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  skunks  and  other  animals  that 
are  always  on  the  outlook  for  the  dainty 
tidbit  which  a  young  bird  makes  for  them, 
I  had  my  doubts  if,  in  their  exposed  posi- 
tion, these  particular  young  birds  would 
ever  reach  maturity. 

It  was  a  full  week  before  I  could  again 
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find  time  to  pay  them  a  visit,  but,  as  soon 
as  I  come  within  sight  of  the  nest,  my 
fears  for  their  safety  were  again  laid  at 
rest,  for  there  was  one  of  the  old  birds 
perched  upon  the  rim  of  the  nest  and 
even  from  where  I  stood  I  could  see 
the  heads  and  gaping  mouths  of  the 
youngsters  stretched  up  and  open  to  re- 
ceive the  food  of  which  they  never 
seemed  to  get  enough. 

Unfortunately  it  was  reserved  for  me 
to  prove  the  greatest  danger  that  had 
thus  far  threatened  them,  for,  as  I 
approached  the  nest,  the  young,  nearly 
full-fledged  by  this  time,  were  seized  with 
a  panic  of  fear,  and  all  hastily  scrambled 
from  the  nest  and,  fluttering  awkwardly 
to  the  ground,  quickly  lost  themselves 
beneath  the  tangle  of  long  grass.  This 
proceeding  the  old  birds  witnessed  with 
disapprobation  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  my  acquaintance  with  them,  they 
both  set  up  a  distressed  chirping,  but 
whether  directed  at  me  or  at  their  young 


I  could  not  determine.  Hastily  setting  my 
camera  and  tripod  down,  I  commenced 
a  search  for  the  little  fellows,  but  it  was 
only  after  a  hunt  of  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  that  I  succeeded  in  finding  three 
of  them,  so  completely  had  they  hidden 
themselves.  The  fourth  one  I  gav:  up, 
certain  that  he  would  come  to  no  immeai 
ate  harm  and  that  the  parent  birds  would 
find  him  as  soon  as  I  had  left  the  vicinity. 
Trying  to  replace  the  three  young  ones 
I  had  found  in  the  nest  proved  useless 
for  they  had  evidently  made  up  their 
minds  that  it  was  no  longer  the  place  for 
them  and  they  would  not  stay  there, 
hopping  out  as  fast  as  I  could  put  them 
in.  I  therefore  soon  desisted  in  the 
attempt  and,  wishing  to  get  some  pictures 
of  them  as  well  as  some  more  of  the  old 
birds  feeding  them,  I  tried  to  make  them 
perch  on  a  low  branch  of  a  nearby  sumach 
bush.  Now  anyone  that  has  ever  tried 
to  photograph  young  birds  knows  that 
one  of  the  most  patience-trying  jobs  with 
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Field  sparrow  at  its  nest  in  the  grass 


which  a  bird  photographer  is  ever  con- 
fronted is  attempting  to  make  young 
birds,  just  out  of  the  nest,  "stay  put" 
on  a  perch.  It  is  not  through  any  in- 
ability to  perch,  for  they  are  usually 
Strong  enough  to  clasp  tightly  with  their 
flaws  and  stand  upright  upon  their  legs. 


It  is  sometimes  a  little 
difficult  for  them,  just 
at  first,  to  find  their  bal- 
ance, but  it  more  often 
seems  to  be  through 
sheer  perversity  that 
they  will  not  stay  where 
you  wish  them.  They 
push  against  the  perch 
with  their  feet  while 
yet  you  hold  them  in 
your  hand  and  deliber- 
ately fall  off  the  minute 
you  loosen  your  hold. 
If,  after  many  repeated 
attempts,  you  succeed 
in  getting  one  to  remain 
on  the  perch  you  have 
the  same  performance 
to  go  through  with  each 
other  one,  and  long  be- 
fore you  have  taught 
the  second  his  lesson  the 
first  has  again  jumped 
to  the  ground.  Finally, 
after  much  inward  and 
probably  audible  swear- 
ing, for  this  game  I  find 
is  much  more  conducive 
to  profanity  than  golf 
ever  could  be,  you  have 
them  all  apparently  con- 
tentedly perched  on  the 
branch  and  you  proceed 
to  focus  your  camera 
upon  them,  thinking 
that  your  troubles  with 
that  particular  brood  are 
about  over.  You  have 
usually  reckoned  with- 
out your  host,  however, 
for  just  as  you  have 
your  head  under  the 
focusing-cloth  one  of  the 
young  birds,  which  you 
have  begun  to  think  are 
little  imps,  chooses  that 
moment  to  make  a  final 
revolt,  deliberately  jumping  again  from 
the  perch  and,  in  doing  so,  usually 
dragging  one  or  more  of  his  companions 
with  him.  Moreover,  I  have  yet  to  find 
the  brood  that  did  not  have  one  young- 
ster more  perverse  than  the  rest  with 
whom  it  was  almost  absolutely  impossible 
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to  do  anything.  My  brood  of  young 
Field  Sparrows  were  no  exception  to  the 
rule  and  it  was  more  than  half  an  hour 
before  I  succeeded  in  getting  two  of 
them  to  remain  quietly  on  the  branch 
where  I  had  been  trying  to  place  them. 
The  third  one  was  the  usual  obstinate 
member  of  the  brood. 

With  him  I  could  do  nothing,  and  was 
finally  forced  to  give  up  the  idea  of  using 
him  and  left  him  to  his  own  thoughts, 
reposing  in  my  camera  case  while  I 
photographed  the  others. 

During  all  this  time  both  old  birds  had 
been  hopping  about  on  the  ground  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  me  with  food  in 
their  bills  interestedly  watching  proceed- 
ings. They  repeatedly  perched  upon  my 
camera  and  tripod,  came  so  close  to  me 
that  I  could  have  put  my  hand  on  them, 
and  even,  on  several  occasions,  hopped 
up  to  one  of  the  youngsters  when  he 
jumped  from  the  branch  and  fed  him 
before  I  could  pick  him  up  to  again  try 
to  make  him  stand  on  the  perch.  They 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  disturbed, 
merely  curious  to  know  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  do  with  their  babies.  I  had  no 
sooner  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the 
two  young  ones  to  stay  contentedly  where 
I  had  posed  them  than,  without  hesita- 
tion, both  old  birds  hopped  upon  the 
branch,  one  to  each  of  the  fledglings,  and 
gave  them  the  food  they  had  for  them. 
They  went  there  so  quickly  after  I  had 
stopped  fussing  with  the  youngsters  and 
they  saw  that  I  had  not  my  hands  actu- 
ally upon  them  that  I  had  no  time  even 
to  insert  a  plateholder  into  my  camera, 
let  alone  focusing  it. 

Whether  they  had  found  the  one  young 
one  I  had  lost  in  the  grass  or  whether 
they  missed  the  one  I  had  in  my  camera 
case  I  could  not  determine.  They  showed 
no  fear  of  me  but  would  not,  as  I  have 
sometimes  had  other  birds  do,  perch  on 
my  hand  in  order  to  feed  their  young 
although  I  tried  very  hard  to  persuade 
them  to  do  so.  They  would  come  within 
a  foot  or  even  a  few  inches  of  me  but 
apparently  considered  that  to  trust  them- 
selves upon  my  hand  would  be  going  a 


bit  too  far  in  their  confidence  toward  me. 
The  food  which  they  brought  consisted 
entirely  of  larvae  and  insects,  killed  but 
not  beaten  to  a  pulp,  as  when  their  off- 
spring were  younger.  Some  of  these 
were  of  such  a  size  that  I  marvelled  how 
such  diminutive  bits  of  bird  life  could 
swallow  them  until  they  opened  their 
mouths,  then  I  ceased  to  wonder.  The 
greatest  marvel,  however,  in  watching 
young  birds  being  fed,  is  where  they 
manage  to  stow  away  all  the  food  they 
take  and  yet  they  never  seem  to  have 
enough.  It  is  a  well  known  and  proven 
fact  that  a  young  bird  consumes  at  least 
one-half  its  weight  in  food  every  day. 

After  having  made  some  dozen  or 
fifteen  exposures,  and  having  spent  alto- 
gether about  three  hours  with  them,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  of  which  the  young  re- 
mained perched  in  perfect  contentment 
upon  the  branch  where  I  had  placed 
them,  I  finally  left  my  little  family  of 
feathered  friends,  but  not  without  some 
misgivings,  even  then,  that  they  would 
not  yet  fall  victims  to  some  enemy.  This 
feeling  led  me  to  go  back  next  day 
to  look  them  up  for  the  last  time  if, 
indeed,  they  had  not  already  been  cap- 
tured. I  found  only  one  of  the  young 
ones.  He  was  perched  on  a  sumach  branch 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  one  upon 
which  I  had  posed  them.  The  old  birds 
were  both  there,  however,  and  from  their 
actions  I  felt  fairly  certain  that  the  rest 
of  the  family  were  not  far  distant. 

Later  this  same  pair  of  birds,  or  at 
least  such  I  supposed  it  to  be,  attempted 
with  less  success  to  rear  a  second  brood 
in  the  same  locality.  The  nest  was  well 
placed  this  time,  sunk  in  the  centre  of 
a  thick  clump  of  weeds,  and,  when  I 
first  found  it,  contained  three  newly 
hatched  young.  About  five  or  six  days 
later  in  passing  near  the  spot  I  heard  the 
cries  of  a  blue  jay  and  saw  the  bird  him- 
self leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  nesting 
site  pursued  by  my  friends  the  sparows. 
I  knew  what  to  expect  and  so  was  not 
surprised,  although  somewhat  saddened, 
by  the  sight  of  the  little  home  wrecked 
and  empty. 


-." 
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On  the  beach  at  Bayside 


At  the   Gateway   of   Boston    Harbor 

By  CHAS.  M.  ROCKWOOD 


HULL  is  a  Boston  asset.  Hull  is 
an  unpolluted  ocean  front  twelve 
miles  from  the  heart  of  our 
great  New  England  metropolis, 
a  beach  of  unsurpassed  perfection  ap- 
proached by  a  beautiful  harbour  sail  of 
too  short  an  hour's  duration,  or  by  rail 
service  through  a  region  every  foot  of 
which  is  steeped  in  vital  American  his- 
tory— Quincy,  Braintree,  Weymouth, 
Hingham. 

Boston's  island-gemmed  harbor  affords 
a  moving  panorama  of  scenic  beauty  and 
of  diversified  shipping  that  carries  the 
imagination  to  the  fartherest  corners  of 
the  world — near  us  pass  a  fishing  vessel 
under  full  sail  for  the  stern  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  here  a  fruiter  for  the 
south  seas,  a  great  freighter  for  the 
Mediterranean,  or  a  palatial  liner  for 
Liverpool.  Pleasure  craft  contribute 
gaiety  to  the  scene.  Military  fortifica- 
tions add  a  touch  of  interest,  or  one  of 
America's  great  sea-conqueror's  rides  at 
anchor  in  the  roadstead.  At  Pemberton 
Landing  many  disembark  for  the  charm- 
ing summer  colonies  at  the  outer  end  of 
this  remarkable  peninsula,  or  for  the 
trolly-ride  in  to  Nantasket,  which  is  one 
of  the  attractive  features  of  the  trip. 
Others  will  continue  their  boat  ride  to 


the  Nantasket  landing,  enjoying  the  quick 
change  from  the  lively  and  ever-broken 
surface  of  the  harbor  to  the  winding, 
river-like  channel  by  which  the  steamer  is 
so  deftly  piloted  over  that  smooth, 
deep-reflecting  inlet  of  the  sea.  By  rail 
or  sail,  Hull  means  to  many  thousands 
of  people  one  of  the  most  delightful 
day's  outings  imaginable. 

To  the  lover  of  boating,  Hull  means 
Hull  Bay,  with  the  Hull  Yacht  Club  as  its 
guardian  and  sponsor.  The  Bay  is  a 
broad  stretch  of  well-protected  water 
affording  safe  moorage  for  small  craft 
of  all  kind  with  the  open  Atlantic  at  a 
turn  of  the  helm,  and  the  bay  itself  and 
the  entire  harbor  for  more  cautious  sea- 
manship. 

To  others,  still,  Hull  means  as  brilliant 
a  summer  colony  as  the  Atlantic  coast 
can  claim,  with  cottages  that  range  from 
the  tiniest  bungalow  to  the  palatial  sum- 
mer residence. 

Hull  means  clam-bakes  and  fish  din- 
ners, deep-verandahed  summer  hotels 
whose  names  are  synonyms  for  the 
height  of  the  culinary  art  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  well-conducted 
amusement  enterprises  anywhere  to  be 
found,  Paragon  Park. 

So  insistent  are  these  manifold  attrac- 
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Home  of  the  Hull  Yacht  Club 


tions  of  natural  beauty  and  teeming  lat- 
ter-day life,  that  the  really  remarkable 
historic  interest  of  the  quaint  little  burg 
of  old  Hull  are  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
Hull  has  done  less  to  exploit  the  un- 
doubted attraction  of  historic  association 
than  any  other  town  in.  New  England 
of  equal  wealth  of  tradition.  This  is 
not  because  of  a  lack  of  local  pride  on 
the  part  of  her  citizens  or  the  summer 
colony,  but  because  the  other  attractions 
have  been  so  all-sufficient  as  to  leave  no 
sense  of  want  in  that  direction. 

But  historic  association  does  add  to 
the  significance  of  life  an  element  un- 
attainable in  other  ways.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  things  that  money  cannot  buy, 
and  Hull  would  do  well  to  make  the 
claims  of  her  antiquity  more  promi- 
nent. The  state,  to  which  the  lessons  of 
patriotism  are  so  important,  should  be 
urged  to  erect  here  some  monument  in 
commemoration  of  the  past. 

For  the  history  of  Hull  is  not  merely 
of  antiquarian  interest.  Its  connection 
with    the   history   of    Boston   Bay   is   so 


vital  as  to  mark  it  with  a  red  line  of 
special  importance. 

Hull  history  begins  with  the  very  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims.  An  excursion  under 
Myles  Standish,  established  a  trading 
port  there  in  1621,  less  than  a  year  after 
the  "landing"  at  Plymouth. 

Hull's  first  planter  appears  to  have 
been  one  John  Oldham,  who,  not  loving 
the  Pilgrim  ways  overwell,  became  the 
leader  of  a  rather  mildly  hostile  company 
among  whom  was  that  prime  necessity, 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  person 
of  John  Lyford.  With  this  pledge  of 
civilization  and  sobriety,  they  gave 
"French  leave"  to  their  fellow  adventur- 
ers at  Plymouth.  To  quote  Bradford,  "It 
grew  to  this  isseue  that  Lyford  with  his 
complices,  without  ever  speaking  one 
word  either  to  ye  Govr.,  Church  or  Elder, 
withdrew  themselves  &  set  up  a  publick 
meeting  aparte  on  ye  Lord's  Day."  They 
were  cordially  and  forthwith  invited  to 
depart.  The  non-conformist  refugees 
from  the  church  of  England  did  not  have 
the   slightest   notion   of   tolerating   non- 
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conformity  in  their  own  midst. 

Aided  by  that  important  figure  in 
colonial  settlement,  Roger  Conant,  they 
established  themselves  at  Hull.  There 
is  a  claim,  perhaps  true  but  difficult  of 
historic  substantiation,  that  at  a  still 
earlier  date  three  men,  Thomas  Gray, 
John  Gray  and  Walter  Knight,  purchased 
the  land  of  Hull  from  Chickatabot  and 
settled  there.  If  this  is  true,  Hull  ranks 
as  the  earliest  settlement  in  Boston  Har- 
bor. 

Oldham  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
successful  Indian  trader,  but  of  so  in- 
dependent a  disposition  that  when  Conant 
and  Lyford  listened  to  the  overtures 
of  the  Dorchester  adventurers  and  went 
with  them  to  establish  a  new  planta- 
tion at  Cape  Ann,  he  declined  to  join 
fortunes  with  any  party  to  whom  he 
should  have  to  make  an  accounting  of 
his  business.  Oldham  was  finally  killed 
at  Block  Island  by  the  Indians,  and  his 
murder  was  one  of  the  more  immediate 
causes  of  the  Pequot  war. 


Although  independent  of  Plymouth  to 
some  degree,  Hull  did  not  refuse  assess- 
ments for  the  general  good  and  joined 
in  the  suppression  of  the  curious  Morton 
movement  at  Merrymount.  It  was  a  port 
of  call  for  Boston-bound  vessels,  and  at 
its  incorporation  as  a  town  in  1644,  num- 
bered some  twenty  odd  houses. 

It  was  as  a  fishing  port  that  the  little 
settlement  received  the  protection  of  the 
General  Court  of  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts and,  after  some  boundary  con- 
troversies with  Hingham  it  was  decreed 
that  "a  plantation  for  the  furthering  of 
fishing  shall  forthwith  be  set  up  at  Nan- 
tascot  &  that  all  the  neck  to  the  end 
of  the  furthest  beach  towards  Hingham 
when  the  tide  overfloweth  shall  belong 
to  it."  To  this  was  added  Peddock's  and 
other  islands  not  otherwise  granted. 

In  the  Burial  Ground  at  Spring  street 
are  many  ancient  stones  dating  back 
into  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Others  of  still  earlier  dates  must 
have  vanished,  as. the  site  was  used  as  a 
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Allerton  Hill,  ocean  front 


burial  lot  from  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement.  Here  is  a  very  beautifully  de- 
signed and  executed  monument  to  Cap- 
tain Joshua  James  of  the  life-saving 
service,  whose  heroic  rescues  are  among 
the  most  thrilling  chapters  of  New  Eng- 
land Maritime  history.  And  when  the 
waves  sweep  down  on  Kenberma,  or  Bay- 


side,  and  Waveland  and  the  Atlantic 
Rocks,  the  cottagers  at  each  of  these 
favored  resorts  can  gather  indoors  and 
tell  tales  of  the  wreck  of  the  Anita  Owen, 
the  Ulrica,  the  H.  C.  Higginson,  Barge 
No.  i,  or  a  score  of  others  on  the  sands 
before  their  doors. 

At  Windermere  it  is  thought  by  not 


a 
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a  few  antiquarians  that  Thorwald  and 
his  Vikings  met  their  fate  at  the  hands 
of  the  Indians.  From  this  sightly  ele- 
vation the  good  people  of  Hull  watched 
that  most  thrilling  drama  of  the  sea,  the 
battle  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Shannan  in  1812.  A  little  to  the  north 
of  Stony  Beach,  another  of  the  favorite 
summering  points,  lie  the  fatal  "Toddies," 
where  so  many  brave  vessels  have  gone 
down. 

The  most  considerable  permanent 
settlements  in  Hull  today  are  at  Hull  on 
Pemberton  Landing  and  at  Allerton.    At 


beach  give  it  a  hold  that  is  not  easily 
shaken  by  the  appeal  of  other  and  more 
remote  points  of  interest. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Paragon 
Park  as  one  of  the  best-conducted  amuse- 
ment enterprises  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. The  resort  is  worthy  of  more  than 
this  passing  mention.  Paragon  Park  is 
not  merely  vulgarly  gaudy,  it  is  really 
beautiful.  It  does  not  merely  pander  to 
the  popular  taste  for  amusement,  it  is 
a  leader  in  the  development  of  amuse- 
ment features  of  real  worth.  It  has  won 
the  patronage  of  the  cultivated  summer 


Cottages  on  Allerton  Hill 


both  of  these  points  there  are  all-the-year 
residents  whose  enterprise  and  devotion 
to  the  common  good  are  among  the 
causes  of  the  present  prosperity  of  the 
locality.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  of  the  neck  is  the  great 
summer  colony  that  claims  possession 
from  May  to  October.  These  include 
many  of  the  most  prominent  business  and 
•professional  men  of  Boston  as  well  as  not 
a  few  from  the  great  interior.  Once  a 
Hull-ite,  always  a  Hiill-ite.  The  accessi- 
bility, varied  charm,  and  the  very  sudden- 
ness of  the  transition  from  the  heated 
city  to  the  fresh  ocean  front  and  matchless 


colony  that  surrounds  it  as  well  as  of  the 
masses,  and  has  won  recognition  from 
such  bodies  as  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  who  have  twice,  in  successive 
years,  favored  it  for  their  annual  outing. 
Mr.  Dodge,  the  manager,  is  a  quiet,  hard- 
working gentleman,  who  has  his  finger 
on  every  detail  and  knows  so  well  when 
to  save  needless  expense  and  when  to 
spend  with  a  lavish  hand,  that  Paragon 
Park  is  as  thriftly  administered  as  it  is 
generous  to  its  patrons.  Always  clean 
and  wholesome,  such  an  enterprise  as 
Paragon  Park  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
more  seriously  considered  stage  as  a  sig- 
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nificant  feature  of  latter-day  popular  en- 
tertainment. A  close  study  of  its  meth- 
ods would  repay  the  American  sociologist 
who  is  seeking  to  analyze  the  American 
life  of  our  own  time.  And  that,  indeed, 
might  well  be  said  of  the  whole  of  such 
summer  colonies  as  those  that  line  the 
shores  of  Hull.  The  type  of  home  life 
and  democracy  that  is  there  presented  is 
as  vitally  representative  as  anything 
could  well  be.  The  city  drives  men  with 
many  stern  compulsions  into  activities 
and  modes  of  life  against  which  they  in- 
wardly rebel,  and  the  traditions  of  con- 
ventional habit  have  their  hold  that  may 
not  be  easily  gainsayed  in  the  social  life 
of  the  metropolis.  But  in  the  freedom 
of  this  collection  of  summer  homes,  the 
conventions  are  relaxed,  the  necessities 
less  keenly  felt  and  the  people  are  doing 
more  nearly  as  they  please — expressing 
themselves  with  a  larger  freedom,  and 
the  result  is  a  study  of  the  deepest  and 
most  serious  interest. 

Xantasket  beach  is  also  distinguished 
as   the   site   of   old    and    justly    famous 


hotels.  On  the  rocky  highland  overlook- 
ing the  great  curves  of  the  beach,  and 
fronted  by  green  lawns,  always  a  particu- 
larly refreshing  feature  at  the  shore, 
these  commodious  and  beautiful  houses 
attract  many  hundreds  of  guests  annu- 
ally. No  summer  hotel  on  the  continent 
has  more  to  offer  of  those  things  which 
the  summer  tourists  seek.  As  a  public 
reservation,  it  ranks  among  the  most 
popular  of  those  gifts  of  nature  which 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has 
so  wisely  set  aside  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  people  for  all  time. 

While  there  are  still  many  beautiful 
cottage  sites  available,  the  location  is 
being  so  rapidly  utilized  that  the  rise  of 
real  estate  values  is  certain  to  continue. 
Indeed,  its  location  so  near  to  Boston, 
within  the  suburban  district,  renders  it 
assurance  from  these  fluctuations  of  real 
estate  values  that  have  so  often  made  the 
public  wary  of  summer  cottage  property. 
Hull  is  more  than  a  summer  colony,  it  is 
an  all-the-year  house,  a  suburban  point 
of  decided  attractions,  and  the  future  de- 
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velopment  of  the  South  Shore  Boulevard 
System  will  bring  it  even  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  the  city  and  the  hearts  of  motor- 
ists. The  increasing  availability  and 
speed  of  the  small  private  motor-launch, 


is  certain  to  be  another  powerful  factor 
in  the  upbuilding  of  this  unique  and  beau- 
tiful ocean  front  that  bounds  our  island- 
gemmed  harbor.  In  short,  Hull  offers 
the  ideal  terminus  of  a  day's  outing. 


An   Autumn    Fan 

By  SUI  SIN  FAR 


FOR  two  weeks  Ming  Hoan  was  a 
guest  in  the  house  of  Yen  Chow, 
the  father  of  Ah  Leen,  and  be- 
cause love  grows  very  easily  be- 
tween a  youth  and  a  maid  it  came  to  pass 
that  Ah  Leen  unconsciously  yielded  to 
Ming  Hoan  her  heart  and  Ming  Hoan 
as  unconsciously  yielded  his  to  her.  After 
the  yielding  they  became  conscious. 

When  their  tale  was  told  to  Yen  Chow 
he  was  much  disturbed,  and  vowed  that 
he  would  not  disgrace  his  house  by  giving 
his  daughter  to  a  youth  whose  parents  had 
betrothed  him  to  another. 

"How  canst  thou  help  it  if  thy 
daughter  loves  me  and  becomes  my 
wife?"  boldly  answered  Ming  Hoan. 
"We  are  in  America,  and  the  fault,  if 
fault  there  be,  is  not  upon  thy  shoul- 
ders." 

"True!"  murmured  the  mother  of  Ah 
Leen,  smiling  upon  her  would-be-son- 
in-law. 

"America!"  Yen  Chow  shook  his 
head.  "Land  where  a  man  knows  no 
law  save  his  own — where  even  a  son  of 
China  forgets  his  ancestors  and  follows 
his  human  heart." 

"Sir!"  returned  Ming  Hoan,  "when 
the  human  heart  is  linked  to  the  divine, 
ought  we  not  to  follow  thereafter?" 

There  was  much  more  said,  but  it  all 
ended  in  the  young  people  wedding — 
and  parting.  For  that  was  Chow's 
stern  decree.  Ming  Hoan  must  face  his 
parents  and  clear  away  the  clouds  of 
misunderstanding  before  he  could  take 
Ah  Leen. 

And  now  Ming  Hoan  is  gone  and  Ah 
Leen  stands  alone.  Her  mother  enters 
the  room.  Ah  Leen  must  have  some 
tea.  The  wife  of  Yen  Chow  leads  her 
daughter  into  the  wide  hall,  where  re- 
freshments  are   laid.      The   usual   cere- 


which  in  the  case  of  Ah  Leen's  cousins, 
Ah  Toy  and  Mai  Gwi  Far,  had  lasted 
over  a  week,  were  to  be  postponed  until 
Ming  Hoan's  return  from  China. 

Her  mother  congratulates  her.  Ming 
Hoan  is  good  to  behold,  wise  beyond 
his  years  and  had  seen  the  face  of  the 
world.  His  fortune  is  not  large,  but  it 
will  grow.  Most  comforting  thought  of 
all,  there  will  be  no  mother-in-law  to 
serve  or  obey.  Ming  Hoan's  home  for 
many  years  to  come  will  be  in  the  great 
City  of  New  York. 

See,  there  is  Ah  Chuen,  the  wife  of 
the  herb  doctor,  and  Sien  Tau,  the 
mother  of  the  president  of  the  Water 
Lily  Society.  They  are  coming  to  wish 
her  felicity.  Mark  the  red  paper  they 
are  scattering  on  the  way.  They  are 
good-natured  women,  and  even  if  their 
class  is  below  that  of  the  wife  of  Yen 
Chow,  their  gifts  prove  natural  refine- 
ment.   Thus  Ah  Leen's  mother. 

"Mother,"  murmurs  Ah  Leen,  "I  beg 
that  you  will  kindly  excuse  me  to  our 
friends." 

She  carries  her  tea  to  the  veranda, 
and,  seated  in  a  bamboo  rocker,  muses 
on  Ming  Hoan.  She  is  both  happy  and 
sad.  Happy  to  be  a  bride,  yet  sad  be- 
cause alone. 

It  had  been  a  strange  ceremony — 
that  wedding.  It  is  not  customary, 
even  in  America,  for  a  Chinese  bride  to 
remain  under  her  father's  roof,  and 
only  because,  in  his  bended  arm,  she 
had  wept  her  tears  away,  could  Ah 
Leen  realize  herself  the  wife  of  Ming 
Hoan. 

How  beautiful  the  day!  Above  her  a 
deep  blue  dome,  paling  as  it  descends  to 
the  sea.  Around  her  curving,  sloping 
hills,  covered  with  a  tender  green ;  here 
and  there  patches  of  glowing,  dazzling 


monies  attendant  upon  a  wedding,  and^  'color — California  flowers. 


It  is  spring- 
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time — the  springtime  of  the  year. 

A  litle  carol  of  joy  escapes  Ah 
Leen's  lips.  It  is  good  to  love  and  be 
loved  even  if — 

What  is  that  Lee  A-chuen  is  saying? 
"  'Tis  a  pity  that  Yen  Chow  should 
have  sent  the  bridegroom  away.  Youth 
is  youth  and  soon  forgets.  The  sister 
of  my  mother  writes  me  that  the  choice 
of  his  parents  is  the  loveliest  of  all  the 
lovely  girls  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Rip- 
pling Rivers." 

The  day  has  suddenly  darkened  for 
Ah  Leen. 

Five  moons  have  gone  by  since  Ming 
Hoan  went  over  the  sea,  and  no  letter 
— no  message— not  even  a  word  has 
come  to  his  waiting  bride.  But  it  is 
whispered  in  all  the  Chinese  merchants' 
families  that  Ming  Hoan,  disregarding 
his  first  marriage,  which,  being  uncon- 
sented to  by  his  parents,  could  scarcely 
be  considered  binding,  had  taken  to  him- 
self as  wife  in  his  own  land  Fi  Shui,  the 
daughter  of  his  father's  friend. 

The  cousins  of  Ah  Leen  regard  her 
with  pitying  looks  whilst  they  whisper 
among  themselves,  "An  autumn  fan! 
An  autumn  fan!" 

Ah  Leen  meets  them  with  a  serene 
countenance.  Her  American  friend 
suggests  that  she  should  obtain  a  divorce ; 
that  that  is  the  only  course  open  for  a 
deserted  wife  who  wishes  to  retain  her 
self-respect. 

"A  deserted  wife!"  echoes  Ah  Leen. 
"Ah,  no;  'twas  my  father  who  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  me.  And  what  has 
he  done  that  I  should  divorce  him  ?  Men 
cannot  live  upon  memories,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly right  and  proper,  since  he  has  de- 
cided to  remain  in  China,  that  he  should 
take  to  himself  another  wife." 

At  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
heavens  weep,  as  the  Chinese  say,  there 
comes  news  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to 
Ming  Hoan. 

Again  the  American  girl  watches 
sympathetically  the  face  of  the  first  wife 
of  the  man  to  whom  a  son  has  been  born 
by  another  woman.  Sun  Lin,  wife  of 
the  Sam  Yup  Chief,  brings  the  news  to 
the  house  of  Yen  Chow.  It  is  sundown 
and  the  American  girl  is  siting  on  the 
porch  with  Ah  Leen. 


"Joy!"  cries  Ah  Leen.  "My  husband 
has  a  son !" 

And  she  herself,  on  red  note  paper, 
sends  news  of  the  event  to  those  of  her 
friends  who  have  not  yet  heard  of  it. 
These  notes  are  proudly  signed:  "Ming 
Ah  Leen,  First  Wife  of  Ming  Hoan." 

The  year  rolls  on.  There  comes  to 
the  house  of  Yen  Chow  a  Chinese  mer- 
chant of  wealth  and  influence.  His  eyes 
dwell  often  upon  Ah  Leen.  He  whispers 
to  her  father.  Yen  Chow  puffs  his  pipe 
and  muses  :  Assuredly  a  great  slight  has 
been  put  upon  his  family.  A  divorce 
would  show  proper  pride.  It  was  not  the 
Chinese  way,  but  was  not  the  old  order 
passing  away  and  the  new  order  taking 
its  place?  Aye,  even  in  China,  the  old 
country  that  had  seemed  as  if  it  would 
ever  remain  old. 

He  speaks  to  Ah  Leen. 
"Nay,  father,  nay,"  she  returns.  "Thou 
hadst  the  power  to  send  my  love  away 
from  me,  but  thou  canst  not  compel  me 
to  hold  out  my  arms  to  another." 

"But,"  protests  her  mother,  "thy  lover 
hath  forgotten  thee.  Another  hath  borne 
him  a  child." 

A  flame  rushes  over  Ah  Leen's  face; 
then  she  becomes  white  as  a  water  lily. 
She  plucks  a  leaf  of  scented  geranium, 
crushes  it  between  her  fingers  and  casts 
it  away.  The  perfumes  clings  to  the 
hands  she  lays  on  her  mother's  bosom. 
"Thus,"  says  she,  "the  fragrance  of 
my  crushed  love  will  ever  cling  to  Ming 
Hoan." 

It  is  evening.  The  electric  lights  are 
shining  through  the  vines.  Out  of  the 
gloom  beyond  their  radius  comes  a  man. 
The  American  girl,  seated  in  a  quiet  cor- 
ner of  the  veranda,  sees  his  face.  It  is 
eager  and  the  eyes  are  full  of  love  and 
fate.  Then  she  sees  Ah  Leen.  Tired 
of  woman's  gossip,  the  girl  has  come  to 
gaze  upon  the  moon,  hanging  in  the  sky 
above  her  like  a  pale  yellow  pearl. 

There  is  a  cry  from  the  approaching 
man.  It  is  echoed  by  the  girl.  In  a 
moment  she  is  leaning  upon  his  breast. 
"Ah!"  she  cries,  rising  her  head  and 
looking  into  his  eyes.  "I  knew  that 
though  another  had  bound  you  by  human 
ties,  to  me  you  were  linked  by  my  love 
divine." 
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"Another!    Human  ties!"  exclaims  the  I  not  bid  thee,  'Forget  not  to  remember 

young  man.     He  exclaims   without  ex-  that  /  love  thee !" 

plaining — for  the  sins  of  parents  must  The  American  girl  steals  away.     The 

not  be  uncovered — why  there  has  been  happy   Ming  Hoan  is  unaware  that  as 

silence  between  them  for  so  long.    Then  she  flits  lightly  by  him  and  his  bride  she 

he  lifts  her  face  to  his  and  gently  re-  is   repeating  to  herself  his   words,   and 

proaches    her.     "Ah    Leen,    you    have  hoping  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  send  to 

dwelt  only  upon  your  love  for  me.     Did  someone  a  message  of  recall. 


Oo-LA-LA-LOO 

(an  imaginary  island.) 
By   GEO.   W.   ELDRIDGE 

On  the  map  of  my  ocean  its  quest  I  pursue, 

I've  searched  o'er  the  wave  tops  and  sun's  rich  rare  rays, 
Where  the  coast  line  is  studded  with  years  and  with  days, 

Yes,  the  gulfs  and  the  straits  to  the  far  distant  seas, 

For  even  a  glimpse  of  some  birds  or  the  bees, 
Or  some  strange  purple  fruits, 
Or  the  sigh  of  wind  lutes 

For  a  haze,  if  no  more,  or  a  hint  of  some  dew 

From  a  far  distant  isle  I  call  Oo-la-la-loo. 

To  this  isle  of  my  dreaming  what  hand  holds  a  clue, 
Where  toil  is  unknown  and  existence  is  bare 
Of  hatred,  of  vengeance,  where  God  has  the  care 

Void  of  bitter  contentions,  where  love  does  not  need 

Repeated  assurance :   its  wish  is  its  deed ! 
But  wait,  am  I  sure  ? 
Do  the  kelp  rocks  allure  ? 

Do  I  see  but  mirage,  the  morn-fog  pursue, 

When  I  seek  this  fair  island  of  Oo-la-la-loo  ? 

'Twas  only  a  wish.     Never  yet  to  my  sight 
Has  arisen  this  isle  with  its  soft  ocean  sands, 
Its  haze  tone  of  color  and  sweet  smelling  calms 

Of  dew-haunted  flowers  and  the  voice  of  a  deep, 

The  voice  of  my  ocean  that  chants  in  its  sleep. 
From  the  mast  head  at  night, 
It  perhaps  was  in  sight, 

But  past  my  bark  sailed  e'er  I  or  the  crew 

Could  focus  the  mind's  eye  on  Oo-la-la-loo. 


The    Gift   of  a   Great   Art   Collector 
to   his   Native   City 

What  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Has  Done  for  Hartford's  Art  Interests. 
By  BURDETTE  CRANE  MERCKLEIN  and  RALPH  REED  WOLFE. 


THE  completion  and  dedication  on 
January     19,    of   the  magnificent 
new  Morgan  Memorial  Art  Gal- 
lery in  Hartford,  together  with 
he  assured  artistic  and  financial  patron- 
ige  of  its  donor,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  of 
>Jew  York,  promises  to  give  to  the  capi- 
:al  city  of  Connecticut,  rank  second  only 
o  Boston  as  an  art  center  in  New  Eng- 
nd,if  it  has  not  already  attained  that  dis- 
mction.    The  building  itself,  both  as  an 
jjdeal  place  for  the  preservation  and  dis- 
play of  valuable  works  of  art,  and  as  a 
piece  of  splendid  architectural  workman- 
ship,   is    probably    unsurpassed    in    the 
United  States,  and  the  rare  collections 
B  paintings,  porcelains,  pottery,  antiques, 
jirms,  and  sumptuously  illuminated  vol- 
umes, which  it  houses,  form  a  nucleus 
:hat   is   unique   and   worthy   of   such   a 
palatial  setting.     In  fact,  the  completion 
Jpf  the  Junius  Spencer  Morgan  Memorial 
|\rt   Gallery   and   its   dedication   to   the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed  and 
ionated  may,  without  extravagance,  be 
•egarded  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
n  the  artistic  development  not  only  of 
Hartford  but  also  of  New  England. 

For  this  superb  new  art  gallery,  which 

s  to  be  maintained  in  harmony  with  and 

is    an    adjunct    to   the   old    Wadsworth 

atheneum,  Hartford  is  indebted  to  the 

filial   devotion   of   J.    Pierpont   Morgan, 

Ipho    erected   it   as    a   memorial   of   his 

■rather,  Junius  Spencer  Morgan,  a  native 

Ipf    Massachusetts    and    a    merchant    of 

■Hartford    from    1836    to    185 1,  as   one 

learns  from  the  memorial  inscription  in 

|he  building.     Occupying  a  conspicuous 

Ipite  on  Main  street,  in  the  heart  of  the 

■capital  city  of  Connecticut,  this  gallery 

Ivill    perpetuate    the    name    and    public- 


spirited  generosity  of  the  distinguished 
son,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished father. 

Junius  Spencer  Morgan's  connection 
with  Hartford  dates  back  to  the  year 
1817,  when  with  his  father,  Joseph 
Morgan,  he  went  there  from  Massachu- 
setts to  live.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  born 
in  Hartford  in  a  house  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  Asylum  Street, 
almost  opposite  the  present  Allyn  House, 
and  the  early  years  of  his  boyhood,  be- 
fore he  was  sent  to  school  at  the  vener- 
able Episcopal  Academy  in  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  were  spent  in  the  picturesque  and 
spacious  old  gambol-roofed  house  on 
Farmington  Avenue,  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  H.  K.  Morgan,  which  was  built  in 
1840  for  his  father  by  his  paternal  grand- 
father, Joseph  Morgan.  For  a  number 
of  years,  until  his  rapidly  increasing 
business  interests  and  commercial  re- 
sponsibilities demanded  that  he  live  else- 
where, this  was  the  home  of  Junius 
Spencer  Morgan.  In  after  years  when 
London  and  New  York  claimed  the  great- 
er part  of  his  time,  he  still  clung  to  Hart- 
ford as  his  home  and  never  lost  interest 
in  its  social,  commercial,  and  educational 
welfare.  His  gifts  to  Trinity  College 
and  to  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  of 
which  he  was  an  early  trustee,  were  gen- 
erous. After  Junius  Spencer  Morgan's 
death  in  1890,  his  body  was  taken  to 
Hartford  and  buried  in  the  family  lot  in 
Cedar  Hill  Cemetery,  where  also  is 
buried  the  body  of  his  wife.  In  view 
of  all  this,  certainly  no  place  could  be 
more  suitable  than  Hartford  for  a  me- 
morial of  the  great  banker,  Junius 
Spencer  Morgan,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  fitting  than  a  beautiful  art  gallery, 
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Western  pavilion  of  the  Junius  Spencer  Morgan  Memorial  Art  Gallery 


donated  and  dedicated  by  his  son,  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  world  famous  art  collector 
and  connoisseur. 

Although  the  western  pavilion  of  the 
Morgan  Memorial  Art  Gallery  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  whole  projected 
building,  architecturally  it  is  the  most 
imposing  and  important  part,  forming  as 
it  does  the  main  front.  Through  it 
entrance  will  be  given  to  all  other  sections 
of  the  building.  Built  of  pink  Tennessee 
marble  in  the  pseudo-classical  style  of  the 
early  Italian  renaissance,  the  building  is 
one  of  stately  aspect  and  noble  propor- 
tions. Externally  and  internally  it  is  a 
marvel  of  beautiful  workmanship  and 
artistic  design.  The  richly  wrought 
friezes,  the  well  placed  panels  adorned 
with  exquisite  cameo-like  carvings  and 
tracery,  and  the  delicately  conceived  and 
executed  detail  work,  while  ornate  and 
elaborate  in  themselves,  do  not  detract 
from  the  splendid,  chaste  effect  of  the 
main  facade  as  a  whole. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
first  and  the  second  story  is  emphasized 
by  a  series  of  string  courses  and  classical 
mouldings,  forming  a  frieze, — perfectly 
plain  in  itself  except  for  the  projecting 


dadoes  of  the  pedestals  supporting  the 
Doric  pilasters  which  rise  above  it.  The 
central  decorative  feature  of  the  first 
story  is  a  beautiful  arched  doorway,  hung 
with  outer  gates  of  grilled  iron,  and  with 
inner  doors  of  wrought  and  cast  bronze. 
An  exquisitely  carved  head  of  Minerva  \ 
in  alto  relievo,  which  embellishes  the  key- 
stone of  this  arch  is  the  most  noticeable 
single  piece  of  exterior  ornamentation. 
The  doorway  is  approached  by  a  flight  of 
five  steps,  flanked  on  either  side  by  mass- 
ive blocks  of  panelled  marble. 

The  second  story  is  graced  and  differ- 
entiated at  dignified  intervals  by  hand- 
some Doric  pilasters,  which  support  a 
beautifully  carved  entablature.  The 
shafts  of  the  central  group  of  pilasters 
are  fluted,  but  all  are  so  shallow  that  they 
do  not  tend  to  divide  the  facade  up  into 
small  sections.  An  inscribed  tablet, 
surrounded  by  festoons  and  garlands, 
occupies  the  central  space  directly  above 
the  doorway.  With  its  pilasters,  and 
panels,  its  tablets,  escutcheons,  and  me- 
dallions, the  second  story  is  much  the 
more  ornate  of  the  two.  The  building  is  j 
surmounted  by  a  mansard  roof  of  dull, 
brown    copper,    partly    concealed    by    a  J 
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marble  balustrade,  from  which  at  inter- 
vals rise  graceful  pinnacles  with  urn-like 
bases.  A  round,  stone  lattice,  surrounded 
by  garlands  and  festoons  caps  the  balus- 
trade in  the  center  of  the  building.  The 
unbroken  flatness  of  the  main  facade 
precludes,  of  course,  the  play  of  light  and 
shade,  but  rather  enhances  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  its  design  and  treatment. 

Between  the  inner  and  the  outer  door- 
way, there  is  a  small  vestibule.  On  the 
stone  tympanum  over  the  inner  doorway 
is  carved  a  conventionalized  representa- 
tion of  the  Charter  Oak  Tree,  flanked 
by  two  couchant  harts,  all  symbols  of 
local  historical  importance.  The  name 
of  the  architect,  Benjamin  Wistar 
Morris,  is  cut  into  one  of  the  marble 
blocks  of  the  wall.  The  sides  of  the 
vestibule  are  of  pink  Tennessee  marble, 
like  the  exterior  of  the  building,  and  the 
coffers  of  the  barrell-vaulted  ceiling  are 


inlaid  with  slabs  of  dark  Skyros  marble. 
The  main  entrance  hall  is  dominated  by  a 
majestic  marble  stairway,  which  rises  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room  in  double 
flights  from  a  slightly  raised  dais.  In 
front  of  an  arched  alcove  at  the  rear  of 
the  dais  stands  a  copy  of  E.  S.  Bartholo- 
mew's masterpiece,  "Repentant  Eve/'  a 
notable  statue  in  a  noble  setting.  This  is 
of  especial  interest  to  Hartford  people  as 
the  sculptor  was  once  one  of  its  citizens 
and  for  a  time  curator  of  the  gallery  of 
paintings  in  the  Wads  worth  Atheneum. 
The  lofty  and  graceful  archway,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  marvelously  beautiful 
architrave  of  delicately  carved  stone,  will 
eventually  serve  as  a  doorway  into  the 
hall  of  statuary,  to  adjoin  the  western  pa- 
vilion at  this  point.  From  the  inner 
vestibule  the  vesta  opening  through  the 
broad  doorways  flanked  by  a  double  pair 
of    exquisitely   veined   marble   columns, 


Staircase  and  statue  of  "Eve  Repentant" 


roo 
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with  the  grand  stairway  and  the  statue 
of  Eve  in  the  background,  is  wonderfully 
impressive. 

The  spacious  and  well-proportioned 
entrance  hall  is  divided  into  two  cham- 
bers, opening  into  one  another,  by  a 
transverse  corridor  which  crosses  it 
about  half  way  between  the  front  and  the 
back  wall.  The  rear  chamber  is  ap- 
proached by  several  steps.  In  one  direc- 
tion, the  transverse  corridor  which  crosses 
the  hallway  at  the  top  of  these  steps,  con- 
nects the  Morgan  Memorial  Art  Gallery 
by  means  of  the  Colt  Memorial  Wing 
with  the  old  Atheneum  building,  and  in 
the  other  direction  it  opens  into  a  room 
reserved  for  porcelains,  pottery,  and 
other  exhibits.  The  barrel-vaulted  ceil- 
ings of  this  transverse  corridor  on  either 
side  of  the  main  entrance  hall  are  hand- 
somely pannelled  and  elaborately  carved 
in  a  conventional  design  of  festoons,  ro- 
settes, and  cherubs.  Picturesque  alcoves 
are  thus  formed,  for  the  display  of  stat- 
uary. The  inner  stair  hall  is  a  lofty 
and  magnificent  chamber  extending  up 
through  two  entire  stories  to  the  roof. 
It  is  lighted  by  a  handsome  stained  glass 
skylight. 

Each  of  the  three  sections  into  which 
the  main  entrance  hall  is  divided,  differs 
slightly  in  the  motif  and  details  of  its 
decoration,  but  each  blends  harmoniously 
with  the  others.  The  outer  chamber  is  the 
more  ornate.  Graceful  marble  pilasters 
separate  the  walls  into  panels  which  are 
inlaid  with  three  varieties  of  choice  im- 
ported marbles, — Tavernelle,  and  Haute- 
ville  from  France  and  Botticino  from 
Italy,  all  of  a  similar  tone  of  grayish  tan. 
The  entablature  is  carved  in  a  classical 
design.  The  base  and  floor  borders  are 
of  German  Famosa  marble  and  the  floors 
are  of  pink  and  gray  Tennessee  marble. 
The  millioned  ceilings,  rich  in  detail,  are 
of  plaster. 

The  majestic  stairway  and  the  trans- 
verse gallery  to  which  it  ascends  com- 
pletely surround  the  four  sides  of  the 
innermost  chamber  and  form  its  main 
decorative  feature.  From  a  marble  dais 
in  the  center  of  the  rear  wall,  broad 
marble  stairs  rise  in  tiers  on  either  side 
and  turning  the  corners  gracefully,  follow 
the  side  walls  of  the  room.     The  richly 


carved  newels  and  the  massive  balustrade 
with  its  open-work  panels  of  sculptured 
stone,  are  singularly  beautiful  and  de- 
mand more  than  passing  notice.  A  pair 
of  tall,  stately  candelabra  stand  one  on 
each  side  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
marble  dais  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway. 
The  pedestals  and  shafts  are  of  Carara 
marble  and  the  carving  which  adorns 
them  was  done  in  Florence,  Italy.  A  wain- 
scot of  inlaid  marble  slabs  covers  the 
walls  of  the  chamber  up  to  the  height  of 
the  second  story,  and  above  this  on  three 
sides  stretching  upward  to  the  ceiling, 
there  is  a  large  area  of  plain  wall  which 
will  probably  either  be  decorated  with 
mural  paintings  or  hung  with  tapestries. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  soft,  rich 
color  effect  of  the  main  entrance  hall, 
produced  by  the  markings  and  shadings 
of  the  different  blends  of  marble  used 
in  the  walls,  columns,  floors,  steps,  and 
stairway. 

On  the  second  floor,  the  transverse  gal- 
lery opens  into  three  picture  galleries, 
through  three  broad  and  handsomely 
trimmed  doorways.  Two  tall  bronze 
candelabra,  replicas  of  a  pair  in  St. 
Peter's,  Rome,  flank  the  central  doorway. 
The  picture  galleries  are  all  similar  in 
construction  and  treatment.  The  walls, 
covered  with  tan  colored  cloth  of  a 
neutral  shade  and  the  dome-shaped  ceil- 
ings, tinted  to  match,  are  severely  plain, 
there  being  nothing  to  distract  from  the 
effect  of.  the  pictures.  The  trimmings  of 
the  doorways  are  of  fireproof  metal, 
painted  dark  green,  so  that  here  as  else- 
where throughout  the  building,  no  in- 
flammable materials  have  been  used  in 
its  construction.  The  lighting  of  the 
galleries  is  exceptionally  fine.  Exterior 
skylights  set  in  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
mansard  roof,  reflect  the  light  through 
inner  skylights  of  ground  glass  on  to  the 
walls  of  the  rooms.  A  softened  and 
diffused  light  is  thus  thrown  where  it  is 
most  needed  to  display  the  paintings,  and 
not  on  the  floors  of  the  rooms.  The  elec- 
tric lighting  is  similarly  arranged  so  that 
both  by  day  and  by  night,  the  pictures 
may  be  viewed  advantageously  in  a  soft, 
mellow  light. 

The  people  of  Hartford  and  visitors 
from  abroad  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
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the  artistic  and  educational  value  of  the 
fine  collection  of  paintings  owned  by  the 
Wadsworth  Atheneum,  now  that  it  has 
been  hung  in  the  spacious  and  well- 
lighted  galleries  of  the  new  building. 
While  it  would  be  impossible  and  perhaps 
tiresome  to  catalogue  here  all  of  the 
paintings  in  the  collection,  some  of  the 
more  important  pictures  should  be  men- 
tioned, if  only  by  name.    The  two  largest 


West  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery,  Lon- 
don. Colonel  Trumbull's  picture  of 
Revolutionary  War  scenes,  all  of  which 
measure  108  inches  by  72  inches,  form 
by  themselves  a  unique  group  of  great 
historical  interest.  The  subjects  of  these 
paintings  are  "The  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill"  ;  "The  Battle  of  Trenton"  ;  "The 
Death  of  Montgomery  in  the  Attack  on 
Quebec"  ;  and  "The  Declaration  of  Inde- 


Transverse  gallery  in   the  upper   hallway 


and  most  imposing  canvases,  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  life-sized  portrait  of  Ben- 
jamin West,  and  Benjamin  West's  "The 
Raising  of  Lazarus,"  hang  in  conspicuous 
places  on  the  walls  of  the  middle  and 
north  galleries  respectively.  "The  Raising 
of  Lazarus,"  which  was  presented  to  the 
Wadsworth  Antheneum  in  1900  by  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  was  purchased  from 
Winchester  Cathedral,  England,  where  for 
120  years  it  had  formed  the  altar  piece. 
A  replica  of  the  portrait  of   Benjamin 


pendence,"  the  most  famous  and  fre- 
quently reproduced  picture  of  the  group. 
In  fact  art  experts  have  never  been  able 
to  determine  definitely  if  this  is  a  replica 
and  the  similar  Trumbull,  which  hangs  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
is  the  original,  or  vice-versa,  but  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  has  frequently  been  given 
to  the  dignified  painting  which  now  hangs 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  in  the  upper 
hall  of  the  new  Morgan  Memorial  Art 
Gallery.       Thomas     Cole's     well-known 
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picture  oi  "Mt.  Aetna,"  and  Overend's 
immense  canvas,  known  as  "An  August 
Morning  with  Farragut  at  the  Battle  of 
Mobile  Hay."  a  gift  of  the  citizens  of 
Hartford  to  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum, 
are  also  included  in  the  collection.  The 
"Portrait  of  Mrs.  Seymour  Fort," — who 
Mrs.  Seymour  Fort  was,  no  one  seems  to 
know, — a  remarkable  character  study  by 
John  Singleton  Copley,  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  this  early  American  painter's 
masterpiece.  Other  notable  paintings  in 
this  collection  which  should  be  mentioned 
here  are  Sir  Henry  Raeburn's  ■  portrait 
of  the  handsome  but  melancholy  Peter 
Van  Brugh  Livingston ;  Gilbert  Stuart's 
portrait  of  a  young  man ;  "Autumn 
Gold,"  one  of  George  Inness's  finest  land- 
scapes;  and  excellent  examples  of  Con- 
stable's and  Corot's  work. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  new  building 
of  more  value  intrinsically  or  artistic- 
allv  than  the  set  of  French  and  Flemish 


tapestries  loaned  indefinitely  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan to  decorate  the  south  gallery.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  perfectly 
matched  set  of  tapestries  in  the  world 
and  the  room  in  which  they  are  displayed 
probably  has  no  equal  anywhere,  for  its 
four  walls  are  completely  covered  by 
these  exquisitely-matched  tapestries. 
There  are  ten  of  them  in  all, — six  French 
and  four  Flemish.  The  designs  represent 
mythological  tales.  Three  of  the  woven 
pictures  tell  a"  part  of  the  story  of 
Phaeton,  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Ovid, 
and  are  signed  by  Jan  Leyniers  (died 
1686),  a  famous  tapestry  weaver  of 
Brussels.  They  glow  with  color  and  look 
as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just  left  the  loom. 
So  delicate  is  the  shading  and  the  blend- 
ing of  colors,  and  so  wonderfullv  ex- 
ecuted is  every  detail,  one  finds  it  difficult 
to  realize  that  they  are  woven  fabrics 
and  not  paintings.  Five  of  the  tapestries 
illustrate  the  story  of  Apollo  and  Diana 


Tapestries  in  south  gallery,  loaned  by  T.  P.  Morgan 
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and  are  signed  with  the  monogram  of 
an  unknown  Parisian  workshop.  All  the 
tapestries  have  elaborate  border  designs 
of  fruit,  animal  heads,  and  figures,  which 
bear  some  relation  to  the  subjects  of  the 
main  pictures. 

The  Wadsworth  Atheneum  with  which 
institution  the  new  Morgan  Memorial 
Art  Gallery  is  intimately  connected,  has 
a  long  and  interesting  history.  In  1841 
Daniel  Wadsworth  of  Hartford  decided 
to  found  a  gallery  of  fine  arts  in  his  native 
city,  and  to  that  end  he  gave  a  valuable 
piece  of  land  on  Main  street,  conditional 
upon  the  formation  of  an  association 
and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building 
upon  it, which  should  contain  the  pro- 
posed art  gallery  and  at  the  same  time 
furnish  rooms  for  the  Connecticut  His- 
torical Society  and  the  Hartford  Young 
Men's  Institute.  Subscriptions  of  $30,000 
were  soon  secured  and  the  building  was 
begun  in  April,  1842,  and  completed  in 
July,  1844.  It  was  designed  by  Ithiel 
Town  of  New  Haven  in  what  is  known  as 
the  castellated  Gothic  style,  and  the  ma- 
terial employed  in  its  building  was  cream- 


colored  granite,  much  darkened  since  by 
the  snows  of  nearly  seventy  winters. 

Austere  and  grim  in  its  appearance  the 
Atheneum  was  a  building  of  such  a  dis- 
tinctive character  that  it  was  pre- 
eminently a  unit  and  not  easily  to  be 
grouped  or  connected  with  other  build- 
ings of  a  dissimilar  style  of  architecture. 
Probably  the  most  difficult  task  of  the 
architect  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  lay 
in  creating  the  connecting  link  between 
this  massive  type  of  Gothic  fortress  and 
the  Italian  Renaissance  style  of  the  new 
building. 

Simultaneously,  however,  with  Mr. 
Morgan's  gift  of  $650,000  for  the  me- 
morial of  his  father,  the  trustees  received 
through  the  will  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Colt,  the 
widow  of  the  great  inventor  and  manu- 
facturer of  firearms,  Colonel  Samuel 
Colt,  a  collection  of  paintings  and  other 
art  objects,  together  with  $50,000  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  housing  for  them.  It  was 
decided  to  use  this  money  to  build  a 
gallery  joining  the  old  Atheneum  and  the 
new  Memorial  Art  Gallery.  Mr.  Morris 
undertook  the  task.     The  result  was  a 
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w  ing  in  which  the  rough  granite  of  the 
old  building  is  reduplicated,  while  its 
smooth  marble  trimmings  correspond  to 
the  stone  of  the  new  building.  The 
materials  of  execution  were  thus,  to  a 
certain  degree,  made  to  harmonize  and 
blend,  while  a  certain  heterogeneous  har- 
mony  of  architectural  style  was  obtained. 
The  definite  style  of  the  connecting  build- 
ing is  Tudor  and  represents  the  gradual 
transition  from  the  old  Gothic  to  the 
Italian. 

Unhappily  the  theory  is  more  plausible 
than  the  result,  for  although  the  connect- 
ing wing  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work  in 
itself,  the  fact  that  it  is  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  neither  castellated  Gothic  nor 
Italian  Renaissance,  makes  it  seem  out  of 
proportion  and  tends  to  spoil  the  effect, 
to  a  degree,  of  the  two  main  buildings. 

The  Wadsworth  Atheneum  today  owes 
its  existence  largely  to  the  generosity, 
loyalty,  and  interest  of  the  Morgans, 
father  and  son.  In  the  year  1890,  when  it 
became  necessary  for  the  trustees  to  raise 
an  endowment  fund  of  $450,000  to  insure 
the  permanency  of  the  institution,  it  was 
Junius  Spencer  Morgan  who  gave  the 
first  $100,000,  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
who,  without  solicitation,  immediately 
added  a  subscription  of  $50,000.  Since 
then  the  latter  has  been  sending  one  gift 
after  another  for  its  art  collections,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  has  furnished  the 
money  with  which  the  trustees  have  been 
able  to  buy  up  all  the  land  immediately 
surrounding  the  Atheneum  building,  until 
now  they  control  a  whole  city  block,  with 
a  frontage  on  Main  street  of  325  feet  and 
a  depth  of  380  feet.  The  Dunham  house 
on  Prospect  street,  an  old  brick  house  on 
Main  street,  and  St.  John's  church,  the 
second  oldest  Episcopal  edifice  in  Hart- 
ford, which  was  torn  down  at  a  cost  of 
$70,000  to  make  room  for  the  Morgan 
Memorial  Art  Gallery,  have  all  been 
a<  quired  in  this  way. 

The  famous  and  costly  catalogues  of 
the  Morgan  art  collections  and  other  valu- 
able  volumes,  which  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
esented  to  the  Atheneum  from  time 
to  time  as  they  were  published,  are  now 
on  exhibition  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Morgan  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  new 
memorial  art  gallery.    These  books  are  of 


such  immense  value  and  so  unique  in 
character  that  they  are  displayed  under 
glass  in  specially  lighted  cabinets  of 
Circassian  walnut.  The  original  edition 
consisted  of  just  forty  sets  but  subse- 
quently King  Edward  VII  of  England 
expressed  a  desire  to  own  a  set  of  the 
catalogues ;  a  forty-first  imprint  was  es- 
pecially struck  off  and  embellished  at  an 
extra  expense  of  $10,000.  The  work  in- 
cludes five  volumes  of  exquisitely  hand- 
colored  reproductions  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
miniatures,  the  cataloguingof  which  alone 
cost  $40,000.  The  volumes  are  bound  in 
the  finest  morocco  levant  of  a  rich  dark 
green  color,  and  the  paper  is  of  hand- 
made Japanese  vellum.  They  are  printed 
by  the  Chiswick  Press,  and  the  plates,  said 
to  be  among  the  finest  of  modern  make, 
were  produced  by  Hallet  Hyatt  of  Ox- 
ford street,  London.  Gould's  monu- 
mental work  on  birds,  consisting  of  forty- 
three  folio  volumes,  eight  octavos,  and 
an  index  and  a  rare  edition  de  luxe  of 
Edward  S.  Curtis'  history  of  the  "North 
American  Indian,"  gifts  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
are  also  on  exhibition  in  the  Morgan 
room. 

In  addition  to  all  these  benefactions 
which  antedate  the  building  of  the  new 
art  gallery,  at  the  time  of  its  dedication 
last  January,  Mr.  Morgan  presented  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum 
along  with  the  keys  to  the  building,  2,200 
shares  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the 
market  value  of  which  may  be  reckoned 
at  about  $275,000,  which  will  yield  an 
annual  income  of  about  $15,400  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  new  plant.  Subse- 
quently in  order  to  protect  the  beautiful 
memorial  building  from  unsightly  en- 
croachments, he  bought  for  $90,000  a 
large  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  Athe- 
neum property  on  the  south  and  turned 
the  deed  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  Wads- 
worth Atheneum  with  the  stipulation  that 
if  within  a  year  the  city  of  Hartford 
should  acquire  the  remaining  land  in  the 
block  for  municipal  purposes,  remove 
the  existing  buildings,  and  lay  out  a 
street  parallel  to  the  south  front  of  the 
new  building,  the  trustees  should  present 
the  land  to  the  city.  This  splendid  gift 
was  announced  a  few  davs  after  the  dedi- 
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cation  of  the  art  gallery,  on  which  occa- 
sion Mr.  Morgan  had  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  city  might  acquire  this  property 
as  a  site  for  a  proposed  municipal  build- 
ing. The  court  of  common  council  of 
Hartford,  at  its  next  meeting,  passed  res- 
olutions accepting  the  gift  and,  subject  to 
ratification  by  popular  vote,  appropriating 
$470,000  to  buy  up  the  rest  of  the  block 
and  to  erect  a  municipal  building  thereon. 
Trinity  College,  on  whose  board  of  trus- 
tees Mr.  Morgan  has  served  for  many 
years,  has  but  recently  received  from  him 
a  subscription  of  $100,000  to  its  $500,000 
endowment  fund,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  he  has  quietly  paid  the  salary 
of  the  professor  of  natural  history.  In 
cold  cash,  Mr.  Morgan's  gifts  to  his 
native  city  already  amount  to  consider- 
ably more  than  a  million  dollars,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  express  adequately  in 
any  money  valuation,  the  lasting  benefit 
of  such  benefactions  to  a  city. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt,  then,  of  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan's  profound  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  Hartford's  artistic 
and  educational  progress,  or  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  its  citizens  regard  the 
completion  of  the  western  pavilion  of 
the   Morgan    Memorial   Art   Gallery   as 


the  beginning  of  a  new  era  not  only  in 
its  own  artistic  development,  but  also  in 
that  of  New  England? 

The  present  pavilion  of  the  Morgan 
Memorial  Art  Gallery,  is  but  a  single 
section  of  a  three-part  structure,  which 
will  eventually  enclose  one  side  of  a 
great  quadrangle,  the  other  sides  being 
formed  by  the  old  group  of  Atheneum 
buildings. 

In  his  dedicatory  address,  Mr.  Morgan 
requested  that  the  trustees  of  the  Wads- 
worth  Atheneum  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  building  of  the  other  two 
pavilions,  and  this  they  have  pledged 
themselves  to  do.  The  central  wing  or 
gallery  to  adjoin  the  western  pavilion  in 
the  rear,  is  designed  for  the  display  of 
statuary  and  sculpture.  Its  central  aisle 
or  nave  which  is  to  be  practically  three 
stories  in  height,  will  have  a  series  of 
alcoves  opening  off  from  it.  The  hall  of 
sculpture  will  be  lighted  from  above  by 
means  of  clear-story  windows.  The  east- 
ern pavilion,  to  front  on  Prospect  street, 
will  correspond  in  somewhat  simpler 
form,  to  the  western  pavilion.  It  is  to  be 
devoted  largely  to  educational  and  admin- 
istrative purposes,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  lecture  rooms  and  studios. 


Sun,    Mist  and    Roadstead 

By  ARTHUR  POWELL 

There  are  no  waters.    Where  the  bay 

In  liquid  furrows  turned  and  slipped 
A  Mist  has  sprung,  the  Sun  to  greet ; 

Their  arms  entwine ;   their  mouths,  rose-lipped, 
Caress ;   her  raiment,  filmy-grey, 

.  Absorbs  his  ardent  fires  ....  Replete, 
The  wonder-wraith  sleeps  where  it  sipped. 


On  that  diffused,  pale-golden  glow 

Dark  boats,  embossed,  ride  anchor-fast; 

The  haze-borne  gold  blocks  in  each  space 
Of  chequered  shrouds,  of  rope  and  mast. 

A  note,  as  of  a  clarion  low, 

Sings  in  the  ear,  beats  on  the  face, 

And  fails,  as  bell-waves  fail,  at  last. 


A   Clap   of  Thunder 


By  NORA  ARCHIBALD  SMITH 


THE  old  Lord  Mansion  and  the 
Harmon  house  were  divided 
from  each  other  by  an  acre's 
breadth  or  so  of  pleasant  meadow, 
— an  idyllic  green  meadow  of  the 
kind  where  Corydon  and  Phillis  strayed, 
a  smiling  green  meadow  without  guile 
or  deceit;  yet  if  every  one  of  its  grass- 
blades  had  sprung  from  dragons'  teeth 
they  could  not  have  been  more  productive 
of  deadly,  internecine  warfare. 

The  innocent  strip  of  land  had  been 
owned  in  common  by  a  certain  Lord  and 
a  certain  Harmon  generations  ago,  they 
having  received  it  in  direct  inheritance  as 
part  of  the  dower  of  their  respective 
mothers.  A  tiny  brook  meandered  in 
those  days  through  the  lush,  green  grasses 
and  had  served  the  long-ago  cousins  as 
a  fair  enough  division  line.  When  its 
waters  were  diverted  into  a  different 
channel  in  later  years  another  Lord  had 
claimed  more  than  half  of  the  meadow  as 
his  own,  asserting  that  he  had  paid  the 
lion's  share  of  the  drainage  expenses. 
This  assertion  was  hotly  denied  by  the 
contemporary  Harmon,  who  vowed  that 
his  persona]  labor  was  as  good  as  the 
other  man's  money.  The  opulent  Lord 
had  his  suppositious  claim  properly  sur- 
<•;  ed  and  staked  out ;  the  poor,  but  war- 
like Harmon,  promptly  plucked  up  the 
stakes  by  night  and  threw  them  to  the 
wind-.  The  opulent  Lord  claimed  a  cer- 
tain  stripling  tree  as  his  boundary  elm; 
the  warlike  Harmon  cut  it  down  and 
made  it  into  firewood.  Being  a  man  of 
resource,  however,  he  immediately  plant- 
ed another  on  what  he  considered  the 
proper  spot,  and  defied  his  neighbor  to 
so  much  as  look  at  it.  This  the  man  of 
riches  -wore  to  do,  and  to  look  to  some 
purpose,  but  he  was  carried  off  by  an 
epidemic    while    he   was    meditating   his 


next  move,  and  the  brilliant  Harmon  fol- 
lowed him.  The  tiny  elm,  having  no  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  grew  and  flourished 
while  its  planter  died,  and  began  to  be 
known  in  the  neighborhood  as  the 
"Boundary  Elm,"  though  whose  property 
it  marked,  and  on  whose  it  grew,  whether 
Lord's  or  Harmon's,  was  an  uncertain 
matter. 

The  sons  of  the  dead  neighbors  went 
to  law  about  the  Boundary  Elm  and  the 
innocent  meadow,  when  they  had  arrived 
at  man's  estate,  and  Josiah  Harmon  was 
defeated,  a  crushing  blow  from  which  he 
never  recovered,  and  which  he  attributed 
to  a  suborned  judge,  a  packed  jury  and 
general  malfeasance  in  office  of  all  and 
sundry  connected  with  the  County  Court. 

Whether  his  allegations  had  a  certain 
basis  of  truth  Joel,  his  only  child,  never 
knew.  They  were  at  least  so  real  to 
himself  that  constant  brooding  upon  them 
undermined  his  health  and  after  a  par- 
alytic stroke  he  became  a  helpless  cripple. 

All  this  happened  when  Joel  was  nine 
years  old  or  so,  and  little  Lucy  Lord  a 
flower  of  six  summers.  The  only  children 
in  the  childless  New  England  neighbor- 
hood, it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  be 
drawn  together  and  they  had  been  sworn 
friends  and  sweethearts  since  Lucy  was  a 
babe  in  arms.  From  the  first  they  had 
known,  however,  with  the  mysterious  in- 
stinct of  childhood,  that  they  must  not  be 
seen  together,  overmuch, — at  least  not  by 
Squire  Lord  and  Josiah  Harmon,  and 
their  favorite  summer  playhouse  was  to 
be  found  deep  in  the  clump  of  alders  that 
now  clustered  about  the  Boundary  Elm. 
In  winter  a  barn-chamber  on  the  Harmon 
place  was  often  their  chosen  retreat,  and 
when  they  came  running  in  to  their  re- 
spective dinners  with  bright  eyes  and 
glowing  cheeks  no  one  asked  where  they 
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had  been,  or  who  had  shared  their  games. 

Lucy  always  waited  patiently  for  Joel 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  when  she  went  to 
school,  and  in  winter  he  drew  her  on  his 
gaily-painted  sled,  while  in  summer  he 
never  failed  to  appear  with  some  offering 
of  flower,  plum,  or  apple  in  his  hand. 

"Baby,  baby,  Joel's  baby,"  the  big  girls 
called  after  her  sometimes,  but  she  knew, 
— she  was  not  too  young  to  know,  that 
she  was  Joel's  little  sweetheart,  for  in 
his  boyish  way  he  had  often  told  her  so. 

How  much  the  mistresses  of  the  Lord 
Mansion  and  the  Harmon  House  knew 
of  their  children's  friendship  is  uncertain, 
but  the  fragile  girl  who  was  Lucy's 
mother  had  some  inkling  of  the  truth, 
and  openly  told  the  irate  Squire  when 
he  raged  at  hearing  of  the  affair  from  a 
neighbor,  that  she  did  not  mean  her  child 
to  go  all  her  life  bowed  down  with  the 
weight  of  other  people's  grudges. 

Eliza  Harmon  was  of  another  stamp, 
"but  anxiety  and  poverty  and  the  care  of 
"her  helpless  husband  filled  her  heart  and 
"hands,  and  she  knew  little  of  Joel's 
comings  and  goings  while  he  was  still 
in  the  unproductive  age.  .  He  was  a 
silent,  dreamy  lad  too,  and  most  unlikely 
to  confide  his  ethereal  sentiments,  his  ex- 
quisite, gossamer,  boyish  fancies  to  a 
"bustling,  sharp-tongued  housewife  like 
his  mother. 

Lucy  was  only  eight  years  old,  a  dove- 
eyed,  dove-voiced  little  maid  when  the 
crushing  tragedy  of  her  life  fell  upon  her. 
On  a  sultry  August  afternoon  her  mother 
was  standing  in  the  old  doorway  fear- 
lessly watching  the  gathering  storm,  hear- 
ing the  low  mutter  of  the  thunder,  and 
drinking  in  with  delight  the  breath  of 
coming  coolness  in  the  air.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  leap  of  light  across  the  sky, 
a  deafening  roar,  a  terrible  crash  that 
-shook  the  old  house  to  its  foundations  and 
fair  Mary  Lord  lay  dead  upon  her  own 
doorstone.  Lucy  came  running  from  an 
inner  chamber  just  as  the  bolt  descended, 
and  the  shriek  she  gave  as  she  saw  her 
mother  fall  echoed  through  the  quiet 
neighborhood.  Like  a  frenzied  creature 
she  darted  out  of  the  house  and  toward 
the  river,  but  Joel  saw  her  and  rushed 
"in  pursuit,  and  in  his  boyish  arms  her 
hysterical  screaming  was  quieted  and  she 


began    to    sob    out    "Mother,    mother, 
mother,"  in  a  feeble  whisper. 

The  shock  of  this  death  left  the  child 
frail,  intensely  nervous,  and  subject  to 
passions  of  fear  in  storms.  The  far-away 
cousin,  who  came  to  keep  the  Squire's 
house  after  its  mistress'  death,  had  little 
sympathy  with  Lucy's  nervous  crises, 
which  she  regarded  as  "hystericky  and 
panicky"  and  they  failed  to  improve,  per- 
haps, from  the  very  fact  that  the  child 
made  such  strenuous  efforts  to  control 
them.  To  Joel  she  ran,  and  it  was  Joel 
who  comforted  her,  if  he  were  anywhere 
within  reach  when  black  clouds  began  to 
gather,  and  it  grew  to  be  a  common  thing 
to  see  the  little  white-clad  figure  with  its 
fair,  floating  hair,  flying  across  the 
meadow  at  the  approach  of  a  thunder- 
storm. 

The  old  Squire  was  a  broken  man,  nowt 
sadly  changed  since  the  death  of  his 
young  wife,  and  he  noted  little  of  Lucy's 
tastes,  opinions  or  movements,  if  she 
were  punctually  in  her  chair  at  the  head 
of  his  table  at  the  evening  meal. 

It  was  one  soft  June  evening  when  Joel 
was  sixteen  years  old  that  he  came  in 
from  the  barn-yard,  and  setting  his  milk 
pails  down  on  the  kitchen  table,  said 
huskily,  "The  old  Squire's  gone,  mother." 

"Dead?"  queried  his  father's  feeble 
voice.  "Dead,  is  he?  Well,  he's  been 
long  enough  'bout  it,  and  /  aint  agoin'  to 
complain,  for  one,"  and  he  chuckled  at 
his  own  bitterness. 

"How  did  you  hear,  Joel?"  asked  his 
mother,  suspiciously. 
.   "Lucy,  mother.    She  slipped  across  the 
meadow  to  tell  me.    He  died  about  noon- 
time." 

"Slipped  across  the  medder,  did  she?" 
babbled  on  the  rancorous  old  voice  from 
the  great  chair.  "Slipped  across  the  med- 
der,— my  medder?  Well,  she  can  do  that, 
she  can  do  that,  but  she  don't  cross  my 
threshold,  Joel.  Mark  you  that.  She 
don't  cross  my  threshold." 

"Well,  father,  well,"  Joel  answered 
patiently.  "I  haven't  asked  her  to,  and 
I  never  heard  she  was  begging  for  an 
invitation." 

"Never  asked  her  to,  hey?  Never 
asked  her?  Wal,  I'd  a  larnt  ye  vast 
quick  who's  master  here,  if  ye  hed.   And 
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jest  mind  ye  never  do  ask  her  when  I'm 
dead  and  gone,  and  I  shan't  be  long  here, 
I  shan't  be  long  here,"  and  his  voice 
quavered  feebly  away. 

Joel  and  his  mother  glanced  at  each 
other,  but  turned  quickly  aside,  lest  the 
old  man  see  them.  It  was  a  deep-rooted 
superstition  among  the  Lords  and  the 
Harmons  that  the  head  of  one  house 
never  died  but  that  the  other  quickly 
followed  him,  and  it  had  been  so  ever 
since  the  pretty  Turner  brides  came  into 
the  families,  bringing  the  innocent 
meadow  as  their  dowry. 

Not  a  week  had  gone  by  when  his 
mother's  shriek  called  Joel  in  the  early 
dawn  of  the  summer  morning.  She  had 
wakened  to  find  death  beside  her  and  at 
the  touch  of  the  marble  cold  hand  that 
had  been  hers  for  thirty  years,  shuddered 
back  in  mortal  terror. 

So  the  neighbors  talked  and  wondered. 
"Never  a  Lord  dies,  but  a  Harmon  f oi- 
lers!" they  said,  "and  never  a  Harmon 
passes  out,  but  there's  a  Lord  at  his 
heels." 

Seems  'sif  they  was  scairt  one  of  'em 
'ud  git  a  chance  to  tell  his  story  'bout 
that  medder  an'  that  ellum  at  the  Judg- 
ment seat,  'fore  the  other  come  up- 
along!"  remarked  a  village  wit. 

But  Joel  pondered  on  these  mysteries. 
What  was  this  strange  bond  between  the 
two  families  ?  Might  not  love  lie  close  to 
the  deep-rooted  hate  and  spring  up  one 
day  to  garland  the  old  trunk  of  bitter- 
ness? 

After  the  funeral  trains  had  filed  out 
from  the  Lord  Mansion  and  the  Harmon 
Farmhouse  and  the  respective  families 
had  settled  down  to  ordinary  life,  a  cer- 
tain separation  between  Lucy  and  Joel 
began  to  be  noted  by  the  neighbors.  The 
cousin  now  in  authority  over  Lucy,  a 
bitter,  dissappointed  widow,  cherished  a 
hereditary  hate  of  the  Harmons  which 
outdid  the  old  Squire's.  It  was  common 
talk  in  the  village  that  she  had  been  the 
late  Josiah's  first  love  and  had  been  sup- 
planted by  Joel's  mother,  though  there 
seemed  little  evidence  for  the  tale  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  two  women  were 
obviously  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  each 
other. 

i  're  not  to  wait  there  at  the  foot  of 


the  hill  every  morning,  for  that  Harmon 
boy,  Lucy,"  warned  the  far-away  cousin. 
"You're  a  great  girl  now,  in  your  'teens, 
and  folks'll  think  you're  forward.  You 
go  right  along  to  school  by  yourself." 

"Where  you  luggin'  them  flowers?" 
Mrs.  Harmon  would  question  Joel 
sharply.  "You  ain't  so  spry  at  lugging 
things  int'  the  house,  as  you  be  out  of  it. 
I  might  set  here  till  doomsday  and  you'd 
never  think  to  fetch  me  a  stick  o'kindlin', 
'thout  I  asked  for  it." 

"Where  are  you  going,  Lucy?"  and 
"Where  are  you  off  to,  Joel  ?"  were  ques- 
tions often  heard  in  and  about  the  two 
houses  for  the  first  year  or  so  after  the 
passing  away  of  their  respective  masters. 
The  walk  to  school  together  of  the  lad 
and  lass  was  now  forbidden,  and  the 
spring  that  Joel  was  seventeen  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  education  altogether — 
at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  ad- 
ministered at  the  village  Academy,  and 
take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  the 
farm-work. 

Lucy  missed  him  with  a  constant  heart- 
ache, and  his  hunger  to  see  those  "doves' 
eyes  within  her  locks,"  to  hear  her  dove's 
voice  became  every  day  more  bitter. 

In  the  old  days  the  children  had  left 
notes  and  gifts  for  each  other  in  an 
ancient  writing-desk,  appropriated  for 
the  purpose,  and  lodged  securely  among 
the  branches  of  the  Boundary  Elm.  Lucy 
looked  into  it  automatically  whenever  she 
strolled  that  way,  and  she  strolled  there 
often  with  her  work,  for  her  cousin's 
voice  in  the  house  was  "as  vinegar  to 
the  teeth,  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes."  Joel 
had  made  a  seat  for  her  under  the  elm  as 
early  as  he  could  handle  tools,  and  in  later 
years  had  improved  upon  the  pattern,  and 
providently  fashioned  it  wide  enough  for 
two.  It  was  cool  and  shady  there  under 
the  springing  fountain  of  branches  and  a 
thicket  of  young  elms  and  alders  closed 
it  safely  in.  It  was  there  that  Lucy  read 
her  first  love-letter,  for  it  was  a  love- 
letter  in  all  essentials,  though  the  writer 
was  but  a  lad  and  the  reader  a  slip  of 
a  girl. 
"Friend  Lucy,"  fit  modestly  began), 

"Are  we  never  going  to  see  each  other 
again ?  I  can't  come  to  your  house  be- 
cause of  your  cousin  Sarah,  and  Mother 
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watches  every  afternoon  out  of  the  side 
window  to  see  if  you  slip  across  the 
meadow.  Can't  you  come  out  here,  (I'm 
writing  under  the  elm)  a  little  while  after 
supper  tonight?  It'll  be  moonlight  and 
Til  take  you  home.  I  want  to  see  you 
more  than  I  ever  wanted  anything  in  my 
life." 

Joel. 

It  was  a  simple  note  enough,  but  Lucy 
kept  it  till  she  died  in  a  sacred  box  on  her 
bureau,  a  box  of  shell  set  in  plaster,  which 
was  a  household  god  to  the  Lords.  The 
note  had  many  companions  in  after  years., 
but  read  and  re-read  as  all  of  them  were, 
no  page  of  them  was  so  brown  with  the 
t  of  fingers  as  that  whereon  Joel  had 
written  that  he  wanted  to  see  her  more 
than  he  had  ever  wanted  anything  in  his 
life.  It  was  a  burst  of  boyish  sentiment, 
repressed  New  England  sentiment  at  that, 
but  it  was  to  Lucy  as  if  he  had  sung  to 
her: 

"O  my  dove,  that  art  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rock,  in  the  secret  places  of  the  stairs, 
let  me  see  thy  countenance,  let  me  hear 
thy  voice ;  for  sweet  is  thy  voice,  and  thy 
countenance  is  comely." 

And  she  came,  oh,  yes,  Lucy  came  at 
nightfall,  and  though  it  seemed  to  Joel 
that  honey  and  milk  were  under  her 
tongue,  and  that  the  smell  of  her  gar- 
ments was  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon,  yet 
he  told  her  none  of  these  things.  Indeed, 
he  was  very  quiet,  though  he  used  his  eyes 
to  good  purpose,  and  he  glowed  with  hap- 
piness when  she  hung  around  her  neck  a 
chain  he  had  made  her,  the  many-sided 
beads  carved  with  his  jack-knife  out  of 
russet-brown  pine-bark  and  the  pendant 
a  heart  of  bark  with  a  cross  in  high  relief 
upon  its  surface.  So  she  wore  it  many 
years,  poor  Lucy, — Joel's  heart, — and 
heavy  was  the  weight  of  the  cross  upon  it. 

For  as  she  grew  and  blossomed  into 
maidenhood,  fewer  were  their  meetings 
and  more  difficult  was  it  to  escape  the 
bitter  old  eyes  that  spied  upon  them. 
Still  Lucy  sewed  and  crocheted  and  made 
her  tatting  in  the  accustomed  spot  when- 
ever she  could  slip  away,  and  still  notes 
were  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  old 
writing-desk,  addressed  as  they  had 
always  been 

"L,   At   the  LmTree" 


Still  too,  Joel  was  always  to  be  counted 
on  in  thunder-storms,  and  frequently  to 
be  found  in  the  Lord  barn  at  such  times, 
Pharasaically  interpreting  literally  his 
mother's  command  never  to  set  foot 
within  the  mansion.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  unhappy,  care-worn  woman 
knew  why  he  was  never  in  the  house  in 
a  shower;  possibly  she  thought  he  was 
looking  after  the  stock  and  watching  the 
hay  in  case  of  fire.  As  for  Cousin  Sarah, 
Lucy's  nervous  panic  in  a  storm  was  so 
obnoxious  to  her,  that  she  was  glad  to 
have  the  girl  out  of  sight,  careless  of 
where  she  had  hidden  herself. 

A  barn  and  a  hay-mow  are  probably 
the  last  places  on  earth  that  one  would 
select  as  refuges  in  an  electrical  disturb- 
ance, but  they  semed  havens  to  Lucy,  for 
Joel  was  almost  sure  to  be  in  or  near 
them.  It  was  a  year  after  the  receipt  of 
her  first  love-leter  that  she  flew  down  the 
long  passage  through  the  wood-sheds  one 
day,  and  swooped  into  the  barn  blindly, 
head-down,  as  a  bird  does  when  he  enters 
unawares.  Great  drops  of  rain  were  al- 
ready falling,  the  light  was  darkening, 
thunder  was  muttering  afar.  Would  he 
be  there,  or  must  she  dare  the  passage  in 
open  air  across  the  meadow,  slipping 
behind  the  hedge  of  alders  to  escape  his 
mother's  eye? 

"Lucy,"  came  a  quiet  voice  from  the 
edge  of  the  hay-mow,  and  "Oh,  Joel,  how 
glad  I  am !"  she  panted  in  answer.  Merely 
to  sit  by  his  side  on  the  cushion  of  hay 
he  had  pulled  down  for  her,  to  watch 
his  capable  hands  as  he  shaped  a  willow 
whistle,  to  hear  his  even  breath,  quieted 
her,  and  Cousin  Sarah  would  have  been 
amazed  to  see  her  hysterical  panting  die 
away,  her  heart  begin  a  regular  beat,  and 
her  blue  eyes  lose  their  wild  strained  look. 
Half-buried  in  the  hay,  her  hand  lay  close 
to  Joel's,  and  as  she  started  at  an  unusu- 
ally loud  thunder-peal,  he  almost  uncon- 
sciously grasped  it  close  in  his.  He  had 
not  taken  her  hand  in  years,  he  had 
hardly  touched  her  since  her  baby  days, 
but  as  the  warm  soft  little  fingers  closed 
in  his,  his  heart  beat  like  a  trip-hammer, 
and  there  was  a  roaring  in  his  ears  like 
the  roll  of  Niagara.  As  for  Lucy,  she 
was  silent ;  she  did  not  dare  to  raise  her 
eyes,  but  she  felt  electric  currents  thrill- 
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ing  along  her  every  fibre,  for  Joel's  re- 
pressed emotion  ran  like  spirit  through 
her  veins. 

By  and  by  she  tried  to  speak,  feeling 
by  instinct  that  a  word  would  break  the 
magic  web  that  wound  them  in,  but  her 
t<  -n cue  was  tied  as  with  the  same  gos- 
samer threads.  Joel  held  fast  the  hand 
that  he  would  never  have  dared  to  touch 
at  any  other  time,  and  a  glow  of  pride 
in  his  courage  possessed  him,  a  masculine 
sense  of  power  in  conquest.  Nor  did  he 
-peak  a  word;  it  was  enough  to  feel,  to 
kni  >w,  that  Lucy  was  by  his  side,  to  watch 
the  1  >ng  lashes  on  her  snow-drop  cheeks, 
and  to  see  that  so  strong  was  the  spell 
of  his  presence  that  it  even  cast  out  the 
fear  of  the  rolling  thunder. 

It  was  the  very  next  day  that  Cousin 
Sarah  shocked  Lucy  with  a  mental  light- 
ning-stroke by  announcing  that  she  was 
to  be  sent  to  boarding  school  within  a 
few  days,  and  that  all  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  that  end.  The  idea  had 
been  proposed  before,  but  never  wholly 
decided  on,  owing  to  Lucy's  passionate 
fondness  for  her  birthplace  and  her  deli- 
cate nervous  organization.  Now  Cousin 
Sarah,  who  was  as  resolved  as  she  had 
ever  been  to  keep  the  lad  and  lass  apart, 
obviated  fruitless  discussion  by  making 
all  her  plans  beforehand,  interviewing  the 
preceptress  of  the  old-fashioned  institu- 
tion she  had  selected,  and  even  engaging 
the  seamstress  for  the  necessary  ward- 
robe. Lucy  was  like  a  wild  creature  borne 
away  in  its  cage  by  the  trappers,  dashing 
itself  against  the  bars,  but  with  no  pos- 
sible hope  or  plan  of  escape.  True,  the 
old  Lord  mansion  and  the  Squire's  lands 
and  money  were  all  Lucy's,  and  Cousin 
Sarah  was  in  reality  her  dependent,  but 
the  girl  was  very  young  as  yet,  and  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  will  of  her  elders  as 
law,  in  all  essential  matters. 

the  dove's  eyes  within  her  locks  no 
longer  ^hone  on  Joel,  and  the  cooing  of 
her  voire  was  no  longer  heard  at  the 
Boundary  Elm,  for  Cousin  Sarah  having 
won  her  victory  was  in  no  mind  to  hazard 
another  encounter  with  the  enemy,  and 
closed  the  Lord  mansion  altogether  for 
a  time. 

Like  a  man  who  sets  out  with  a  sing- 
ing heart  on  a  fair  journey,  only  to  find 


his  way  blocked  at  the  first  turn  by  a  wall 
of  rock,  so  was  Joel  when  he  saw  "No 
Thoroughfare"  written  across  his  hopes. 

"Seem's  'sif  I  breathed  freer  now't' 
Sarah  Neal's  out  o'  this  place,"  croaked 
his  mother  exultantly,  "an'  I  guess  you'll 
hev'  more  time  to  'tend  to  your  work  now 
you  can't  run  after  that  whey-faced  Lucy. 
You  never  hed  a  mite  o'  pride,  or  you 
wouldn't  ha'  taken  up  with  her  in  the 
first  place,  nor  no  respect  for  your  family, 
neither.  You-ve  hed  it  beat  into  you  often 
enough  how  them  Lords  hes  spited  the 
Harmons  and  cheated  'em  ever  since  your 
great-great-grandfather's  time.  Poor- 
sperited  I  call  it,  the  way  you  act,  and 
ondutiful,  too!" 

Joel  made  no  answer  to  this  tirade.  He 
never  answered,  provoking  in  his  cross- 
grained  mother  a  desire  to  see  if  there 
were  no  possible  taunt  that  could  rouse 
him;  and  her  weapons  were  many,  be 
sure,  and  sharpened  continually  by  debt 
and  poverty  and  grinding  labor.  These 
years  of  suffering,  as  old  Mrs.  Harmon 
neared  her  end,  made  an  indelible  mark 
upon  the  son,  for  the  bitter  conditions  of 
their  life  together  were  his,  and  in  ad- 
dition he  bore  the  weight  of  her  physical 
sufferings  and  felt  the  constant  lash  of 
her  uncontrollable  tongue.  Night,  and 
day  too,  the  loss  of  Lucy  weighed  upon 
him,  a  heavier  loss  because  it  must  re- 
main unspoken.  Why  had  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  taken  away  without  seeing 
him,  why  had  she  never  answered  one 
of  the  letters  left  at  the  Boundary  Elm? 

School  had  long  been  given  up,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  twenty  years  old  Joel 
even  had  to  relinquish  his  occasional 
evenings  of  study  with  the  village  minis- 
ter, for  his  mother  could  no  longer  be 
left  alone  with  safety.  Then  came  a  long 
hot  summer  of  care  and  drudgery  within 
the  house  and  out,  for  old  Mrs.  Harmon 
developed  a  wandering  habit,  and  as  her 
mind  became  enfeebled,  strayed  hither 
and  yon,  requiring  constant  watching. 

When  the  Lord  mansion  was  first 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
season,  and  Lucy's  white  dress  shim- 
mered in  the  stately  garden  among  the 
phlox  and  the  Sweet  William,  the  cinna- 
mon roses  and  the  Canterbury  bells,  Joel's 
heart  leaped  up  in  the  old  way.    He  was 
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the  man ;  it  was  his  part  to  take  the  lead. 
He  would  write  to  Lucy  again,  and  if 
she  did  not  answer,  yet  again,  and  ask 
her  to  meet  him  in  the  accustomed  place. 
He  had  nothing  to  offer  her  but  an  old 
house,  a  load  of  debts,  and  a  worked-out 
farm,  but  he  knew  now  that  he  loved  her 
and  had  loved  her  all  his  life,  and  he 
yearned  to  tell  her  so.  His  thirst  to 
see  her  was  like  that  of  a  man  dying  for 
water  in  a  desert,  he  panted  for  her  as 
the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks, 
but  as  the  days  went  by  and  she  neither 
came  nor  answered,  he  resolutely  turned 
his  eyes  from  her  windows.  He  met 
her  once  walking  with  Cousin  Sarah, 
and  noted  with  agony  that  she  was 
whiter,  lovelier,  more  like  a  snowdrop 
than  ever,  she  who  had  always  been 
snowdrop-fair.  They  bowed  as  they 
passed,  and  did  not  speak,  but  Joel  could 
have  sworn  that  there  was  a  look  in 
Lucy's  eyes  that  showed  that  she  re- 
membered. Yet  she  made  no  sign  and 
she  flitted  away  in  the  autumn  when  the 
birds  went,  with  as  little  thought  appar- 
ently, of  what  she  left  behind. 

And  winter  set  in,  hard  and  biting. 
Mrs,  Harmon  was  worse.  She  must  have 
a  doctor ;  she  must  have  a  nurse ;  she 
must  have  this  and  that.  Money  not 
only  ran  but  galloped  away;  nothing 
could  be  earned,  no  interest  could  be  paid 
on  the  debts.  A  horse  was  carried  off 
by  one  creditor,  part  of  the  hay  by 
another,  and  a  third,  whose  security  had 
been  the  law  library  of .  Joel's  grand- 
father, laid  violent  hands  upon  it  one 
bitter  morning  and  removed  it  bodily, 
with  the  tall  case  in  which  it  stood.  That 
mahogany  case,  filling  one  end  of  the 
sitting-room,  with  its  faded  blue  silk  cur- 
tains behind  glass  doors,  its  writing-table, 
its  shelves  of  calf-bound  books,  seemed 
as  much  a  part  of  the  house  as  its 
very  walls,  and  it  was  like  looking  up 
and  missing  the  sky  to  see  the  room  with- 
out it.  All  the  favorites  of  Joel's  boy- 
hood were  in  the  lower  shelves, — all  his 
grandfather's  books, — for  his  father, 
who  had  arrived  at  a  low  ebb  of  the 
family  fortunes,  had  not  been  "College- 
larnt"  and  had  never  been  a  reader. 
"Undine"  and  "Sintram"  and  "The 
Amber  Witch"   were  there,   "The  Con- 


quest of  Mexico,"  "Don  Quixote,"  Milton 
and  the  little  fat  green  volumes  of  Shake- 
speare. They  formed  no  part  of  the 
creditor's  lien,  which  purported  to  be  on 
law-books  only,  but  what  did  Joel  care? 

His  mother  was  dying,  his  fortunes 
were  dying,  his  hopes  were  dying,  and 
everything  material  appearing  to  have 
begun  on  a  downward  course,  there 
seemed  no  use  in  trying  to  check  it.  What 
was  life  without  Lucy,  anyway?  When 
the  grim  tragedy  of  his  mother's  days 
had  been  played  to  the  end,  he  would 
fling  away  somewhere  and  the  old  place 
should  know  him  no  more. 

Eliza  Harmon  died  in  the  early  spring, 
after  Joel  had  passed  a  winter  of  Siberian 
hardship  and  suffering,  and  a  good- 
natured  neighbor  had  hardly  set  the  house 
to  rights  after  the  funeral  when  word 
came  that  "Cousin  Sarah"  had  passed 
away  suddenly  three  days  before,  and 
that  the  Lord  mansion  would  be  opened 
for  the  funeral. 

"My  land !"  cried  the  neighbor.  "Can't 
one  o'  them  Lords  never  die  'thout 
draggin'  a  Harmon  'long  with  him?  If 
I  was  a  Harmon  I'd  be  scairt  to  walk 
over  their  graves,  for  fear't  they'd  reach 
out  a  hand  and  pull  me  in !" 

The  summer  after  the  double  funeral 
was  the  longest  of  Joel's  life,  he  thought, 
although  Lucy  still  stayed  on  at  the  Lord 
Mansion.  It  could  hardly  be  said  that 
he  missed  his  mother,  for  she  had  never 
given  him  either  sympathy  or  companion- 
ship, but  he  missed  the  constant  occupa- 
tion which  care  of  her  exacted,  and  all 
object  or  reason  for  going  on  with  life 
seemed  absent.  He  did  the  necessary 
things,  the  planting  and  hoeing,  the  care 
of  the  old  horse  and  cow  and  the  house- 
work in  which  he  could  obtain  only 
occasional  help.  He  went  through  the 
haying  automatically,  with  a  neighbor's 
help,  and  did  it  as  well  as  usual,  though 
he  could  hardly  have  told  you  as  he  rode 
on  the  mowing-machine  what  field  he  was 
in  at  any  given  moment.  He  went  to 
meeting,  too,  with  great  exactness  and 
regularity,  and  rose  up  and  sat  down  in 
the  proper  places,  though  he  never  heard 
a  word  of  hymn  or  sermon,  and  never 
saw  anything  but  Lucy's  white  cheek, 
long  lashes,  and  soft  fair  hair  under  her 
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wide  leghorn  hat.  He  often  marvelled 
at  his  own  lassitude,  his  own  hopeless- 
ness, his  own  lack  of  savor  in  life,  which 
w.mkl  indeed  have  been  marvellous  at 
his  age.  did  one  not  take  into  account 
his  years  of  bondage  and  suffering,  of 
hard  fare,  unceasing  anxiety  and  disap- 
pointed ambitions.  Lucy  knew  them  all, 
and  felt  them  all.  She  saw  that  his 
shoulders  had  begun  to  droop  a  little, 
that  his  eyes  were  heavy,  and  his  face 
lined.  She  knew  that  she  had  in  herself 
and  in  her  surroundings  everything  that 
he  wanted,  everything  that  he  needed,  and 
she  asked  no  fate  more  biased  than  to 
bestow  them  upon  him,  but  alas !  he 
gave  her  no  opportunity.  She  heard  his 
name  whenever  it  was  mentioned  no  mat- 
ter what  the  hum  of  conversation.  She 
could  have  told  you  every  incident  of 
his  career  for  years  past,  for  he  was,  as 
he  had  always  been,  the  one  engrossing 
interest  of  her  life,  just  as  she  had  always 
been  of  his.  All  these  things  were  true, 
and  yet  the  owners  of  the  two  houses, 
only  a  meadow's  breadth  apart,  could, 
have  been  no  further  separated,  had  the 
whole  range  of  the  Himalayas  risen  be- 
tween them. 

August  came,  the  stress  of  haying  was 
over,  the  helper  dismissed,  and  Joel  was 
wondering  what  the  next  thing  was  to 
be,  and  whether  the  time  had  not  come 
at  last  for  a  venture  in  the  dark,  some- 
where, anywhere,  when  one  hot,  heavy, 
noon-tide  the  knocker  clanged  on  his 
long-silent  front  door.  He  hurried  to 
answer,  and  was  amazed  to  find  there, 
Asa  Turner,  he  to  whom  the  House  of 
Harmon  had  long  been  in  bondage;  he 
had  carried  away  in  the  early  spring  the 
mahogany  bookcase  and  the  law  library. 
Moved  by  the  old  feelings,  his  heart  gave 
a  sudden  leap  of  fear  at  the  sight  of 
the  wrinkled  face,  the  gnarled  hands  and 
the  Mark  coat  which  had  so  long  been 
heralds  of  disaster  in  the  family,  but 
he  remembered  as  suddenly  that  he  owed 
the  man  nothing  now,  and  had  no  reason 
for  apprehension. 

•d-day,  Joel,"  said  Turner  briskly. 

ome  down  on  a  matter  of  private 

business    with    you    this    morning.      I'll 

step  in,   T  guess.     It's  terrible  hot  here 

<>n  the  doorstone!" 


Joel  with  a  curt  bow,  held  the  door 
open  and  ushered  his  visitor  into  the 
shuttered  parlor,  whose  close  atmosphere 
seemed  still  to  hold  the  breath  of 
funerals.  'Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Turner," 
he  said,  "though  you've  got  no  business 
with  me  that  I  know  of,  and  are  not  likely 
to  have,  either." 

"Well,  Joel,"  said  his  visitor  mildly, 
looking  about  the  room  with  an  apprais- 
ing eye,  "you're  the  first  Harmon  to 
say  that  for  a  good  few  years,  for  I've 
accommodated  your  family,  off  and  on, 
since  your  grandfather's  time.  I  didn't 
say,  though,  that  you  had  any  business 
with  me,  if  you  remember.  I  remarked 
that  I  had  a  little  private  matter  to 
mention  to  you." 

"Comes  to  the  same  thing,  I  expect," 
said  Joel,  flushing,  "  and  I  tell  you  I  don't 
want  to  borrow  any  money,  Mr.  Turner, 
and  I'll  burn  my  buildings  to  the  ground 
before  I  do  it." 

"Come,  hold  your  horses,  Joel," 
advised  Turner,  who  appeared  to  be  in 
an  unusually  amiable  mood.  "Fair  and 
softly,  goes  far  in  a  day.  I  ain't  offering 
to  lend  you  any  money,  though  if  all 
I  hear's  true,  you  may  be  in  need  of  it 
before  long.  I've  come  here  to  return 
you  some  things  that  was  in  that  old 
bookcase,  that  I  took  as  security  for  my 
loan  to  your  father  of  — " 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about 
that  old  bookcase,"  blazed  Joel,  "nor  your 
loan,  nor  any  other  man's.  I've  been 
weighed  down  with  'em  ever  since  I  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  this  house." 

"Let  me  say  what  I  come  to  say," 
urged  his  hearer,  now  a  little  roused.  "I 
may  have  lent  money  to  your  father  and 
your  grandfather,  but  I  don't  know's  I 
ever  forced  it  on  'em,  and  no  man  ever 
accused  me  of  taking  more  than  my  just 
due.  I  want  to  return  you  some  things 
that  ain't  my  due,  and  don't  belong  to 
me,"  and  he  bent  down  to  open  a  bag 
he  had  set  on  the  floor  beside  him,  and 
took  out  a  number  of  volumes.  "These," 
he  said,  "form  no  part  of  your  grand- 
father's law  library,  which  I  took  as 
security  for  my  loan  to  your  father  of- — .' 

"I  told  you  I  didn't  want  to  hear  any- 
thing about  it,"  growled  Joel  stubbornly. 

"Well,  don't  hear,  then,  you  dunder- 
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head,"  shouted  Turner,  "jest  take  your 
pesky  books,"  and  as  he  held  them  out, 
Joel  suddenly  recognized  the  faded  covers 
of  the  old  Milton,  the  fat  Shakespeare, 
and  the  other  favorites  of  his  boyhood. 

He  took  them  mechanically  and  set 
them  down  beside  him  on  the  haircloth 
sofa,  his  wrath  suddenly  extinguished  by 
the  flood  of  old  memories  that  swept  over 
him  as  he  touched  their  familar  pages. 

Turner  noted  his  changed  attitude  and 
went  on  with  his  errand. 

"There  was  a  good  many  papers  in 
the  old  bookcase,  too,"  he  said,  adding 
hastily  as  he  saw  a  flash  in  his  hearer's 
eye,  "but  nothing  of  any  importance,  Joel, 
just  blank  leases  and  old  account  books, 
and  such.  I've  brought  'em  all  back.  And 
there  was  a  good  many  letters  too ;  I've 
found  'em  quite  interestin'  readin'.  There 
was  a  cousin  of  your  mother's  out  to 
Californy  —  Marthy  —  I  think  was  her 
name,  that  wrote  a  real  nice  letter.  She 
told  your  mother  all  about  the  places  she 
went  to,  the  Yosemite,  and  the  Big  Trees 
and  things  like  that,  and  it  was  better'n 
a  book  to  read  what  she  said  about  'em." 

"I'm  glad  you  found  my  family  corre- 
spondence interesting,"  commented  Joel 
in  an  ominous  tone.  "Were  there  any 
other  letters?"  sharply. 

"Yes,  there  was,"  said  old  Turner, 
slowly,  "there  was  a  good  many  of  one 
kind  an'  another,  and  amongst  'em,"  and 
he  bent  again  to  the  bag,  "was  a  package 
marked  'Joel's  Letters'  and  tied  around 
with  an  old  piece  o'.  yarn.  The  yarn  broke 
and  the  wrapper  come  off  and  I  see  they 
hadn't  none  of  'em  been  opened,  and  that 
they  was  marked  different,  inside." 

Here  he  held  out  a  little  packet  to  the 

young  man,  who  rose  to  take  it,  seeing 

as  he  did  so  on  the  uppermost  paper,  in 

his  own  boyish  hand,  the  old-remembered, 

"L  At  the  Lm  Tree." 

Joel  spoke  no  word;  he  stood  there 
in  the  shadow  of  the  shuttered  parlor 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  yellowing 
papers,  utterly  regardless  of  Asa  Turner's 
inquisitive  gaze.  He  said  no  word  and 
made  no  comment,  and  as  far  as  Turner 
was  concerned  none  was  needed.  He 
knew  well  enough  who  "L"  was  and 
where  the  "Lm-tree"  was,  and  for  that 
matter  could  hazard  a  shrewd  guess  as 


to  why  the  defrauded  "L"  had  never  re- 
ceived her  letters. 

Feeling,  however,  that  the  young  man 
before  him  was  of  an  unusual  stamp,  not 
at  all  resembling  his  neighbors,  and  likely 
to  do  unexpected  things,  he  rose  to  his 
feet  after  a  measurable  interval  of  time, 
coughed,  straightened  his  shoulders,  and 
murmured  something  about  a  long  drive 
and  a  hot  day,  must  be  starting,  etc. 

This  seemed  to  awaken  his  host  to 
some  consciousness  of  what  was  going  on 
around  him,  for  he  hastily  thrust  the 
papers  in  his  pocket  and  his  former  ani- 
mosity apparently  quite  gone,  made  hos- 
pitable proffers  of  refreshment,  which 
were  one  and  all  refused  on  the  ground 
of  a  business  call  to  be  made  at  once  in 
the  village. 

His  wheels  had  hardly  rattled  away, 
when  closing  and  locking  his  doors  Joel 
snatched  his  straw  hat  and,  a  tumult  of 
excitement  in  his  heart,  sought  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  his  own  woods,  there  to 
think  the  matter  over  and  to  read  unseen 
the  records  of  his  boyish  passion.  He 
resolutely  put  the  matter  quite  out  of 
his  thoughts  until  lying  on  the  brown  pine 
needles,  the  breath  of  the  forest  about 
him,  he  could  open  the  long-sealed  enve- 
lopes. He  knew  now  the  reason  of 
Lucy's  changed  attitude;  he  knew  why 
she  had  never  answered  what  she  had 
never  received,  and  he  knew,  too, — he 
had  guessed  on  the  instant, — that  his 
mother's  jealous  eye  had  been  ever  on 
him  in  her  later  years,  and  that  she  had 
regularly  taken  from  the  old  desk,  what- 
ever he  had  put  in,  before  Lucy  could 
arrive.  It  was  all  perfectly  clear,  per- 
fectly plain,  and  almost  as  hopeless.  A 
wrong  had  been  done  that  could  not  be 
redressed,  a  breach  had  been  opened  that 
could  not  be  closed.  They  were  man  and 
woman  now,  and  far  apart  as  the  poles. 

He  read  the  time-stained  papers  with 
tense  interest  and  sharply-drawn  breath, 
though  some  of  them  would  have  been 
almost  illegible,  had  not  his  knowledge 
of  the  time  in  .which  they  were  written 
helped  him  to  interpret.  There  were  a 
dozen  in  all,  perhaps,  three  of  four  dating 
back  to  boyhood  days  when  he  remem- 
bered that  they  had  sometimes  myste- 
riously disappeared,  and  the  rest  to  the 
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vacation  when  Lucy  had  first  returned 
from  school,  ami  to  the  following  season. 
In  among  them — the  only  one — was  a 
!  nme  from  Lucy  herself,  written 
evidently  on  the  day  when  she  had  learned 
that  she  was  to  be  sent  away,  the  day 
after  she  had  sat  beside  him  in  the 
thunderstorm. 

"OJi  Joel,"  it  ran.  "can't  you  help  me, 
can't  yon  do  something ?  Cousin  Sarah 
Ing  to  send  me  away  to  school  and  I 
just  can't  bear  to  leave,  (here  you  had 
been  written  and  hurriedly  erased,  and 
the  old  liouse  submitted)  "can't  bear  to 
leave  the  old  house  and  everybody  I 
love.  Meet  me  here  to-night  and  zuait 
for  me  till  I  can  get  away  without  Cousin 
Sarah's  seeing  me.  I  know  you  11  help 
inc. 

Ever  your  Lucy." 

'"Ever  his  Lucy,''  thought  Joel  with  a 
half  sob  as  he  read  the  girlish  note,  "Ever 
his  Lucy,''  then.  Never  his  Lucy,  again, 
and  he  bowed  his  head  on  the  pine 
needles  to  wrestle  with  his  grief  in  the 
silence,  crying  "Too  late !  Too  late !" 
over  the  packet  of  yellow  letters. 

********  ** 

The  day  of  the  returned  letters  had 
been  a  surly  one,  hot,  moist,  with  a  dull 
-tin  that  gave  no  joy,  and  a  humid  wind 
that  brought  no  refreshment.  The  old 
Harmon  house,  though  all  its  tiny-paned 
windows  were  open  and  its  bare  rooms 
had  been  shuttered  since  mid-morning, 
was  close  and  oppressive  when  Joel  re- 
turned. He  regarded  his  kitchen  stove 
with  loathing,  his  dining-room  table  with 
disgust,  and  carried  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk  out  under  the  apple-trees  by  the 
kitchen  door.  He  could  see  Lucy's  chim- 
neys from  where  he  sat — he  was  on  the 
wrong  side  oi  the  house  to  see  more — 
but  he  was  not  thinking  of  her  conscious- 
ly then,  any  more  than  of  the  perfume  of 
the  bass-wood  tree  where  the  bees  had 
been  humming  all  day  long.  Night  fell 
and  his  usual  tasks  completed  he  drearily 
sought  the  apple-trees  again,  not  with  any 
hope  of  coolness,  but  because  four  walls, 
lighted  lamps  and  books  were  out  of  key 
on  such  an  evening.  The  mosquitoes 
-warmed  about  him  in  clouds,  there  was 
a  haze   around   the   moon,   the   air   was 


spongy  with  moisture,  and  the  grass  wet, 
as  if  with  rain.  Wandering  down  the 
road  he  could  see  Lucy's  light  in  her  high 
chamber  window,  and  concluded  that  she 
too  had  found  the  world  a  wretched  spot 
to  live  in  and  had  betaKen  herself  to  bed. 

As  he  closed  his  own  windows  down- 
stairs and  took  out  the  wire  screens  he 
slammed  them  down  viciously,  thinking 
what  trouble  housekeeping  was,  and  how 
one  never  nad  a  thing  open  but  that  it  had 
to  be  shut,  or  shut,  but  that  it  required 
opening. 

His  broad,  low  bedstead  up-stairs 
looked  inviting  enough.  The  white  val- 
ances were  in  spotless  order,  and  the 
patchwork  quilt  with  its  Turkish-red 
stars  on  a  white  ground  hung  wdth  geo- 
metrical precision.  Yet  Joel  viewed  it  with 
no  pleasure  and  long  sat  brooding  in  his 
father's  arm-chair  in  the  open  window, 
looking  at  nothing,  unless  it  might  have 
been  Lucy's  light. 

Suddenly  it  went  out,  and  the  watcher 
rose  as  suddenly  as  if  the  play  were  over 
and  the  audience  dismissed.  He  declared 
to  himself  that  he  was  as  restless  as  a 
tiger  and  shouldn't  sleep  a  wink,  that  he 
was  too  miserable  to  sleep  anyway,  but 
he  had  hardly  touched  the  pillow  when 
a  heaviness  as  of  chloroform  overpow- 
ered him  and  suddenly  he  fell  on  slumber. 

How  long  a  time  went  by  in  unquiet 
sleep  he  could  not  say.  For  hours  there 
were  dull  mutterings  of  thunder  which 
he  wove  into  the  fabric  of  his  dreams, 
and  at  length  a  sudden,  deafening,  awe- 
striking  crash  and  roar, — such  a  crash 
as  we  may  hear  when  worlds  are  blown 
to  atoms  in  the  great  Judgment  day. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  as  the 
dread  sound,  and  as  if  lifted  by  it,  Joel 
found  himself  at  the  open  window,  con 
fusedly  believing  that  the  Lord  mansion 
had  been  blown  up  with  dynamite.  No, 
there  it  stood,  but  the  whole  sky  was 
hung  with  a  vivid,  trembling  curtain  of 
lightning.  Alive  it  semed  to  be  and  palpi- 
tating with  an  intense,  searing  flame.  Ah, 
Lucy,  poor  Lucy,  thought  Joel,  and  a 
swift,  overwhelming  impulse  to  fly  to 
her  rescue  took  hold  upon  him. 

He  threw  on  some  clothing,  stumbled 
down-stairs,  caught  a  soft  cap  from  the 
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hall  table,  and  as  he  opened  the  side  door 
all  the  waters  of  heaven  were  let  loose 
upon  him.  The  curtain  of  lightning  was 
unrolled  again,  and  with  a  terrible  roar 
and  crashing  of  branches  the  Boundary 
Elm  fell  straight  across  his  path,  stricken 
through  the  heart !  A  rod  farther  and  the 
dear  old  tree,  pitiless  in  its  death-throes, 
would  have  crushed  him  like  an  earth- 
worm, but  he  was  unhurt  in  spite  of  all, 
and  still  Lucy's  light  called  him  as  he 
stumbled  on. 


And  what  of  the  watcher  in  the  old 
Lord  Mansion  ?  Her  afternoon  had  been 
like  Joel's,  wretched,  uneasy  and  restless. 
No  one  had  come  to  see  her,  though  she 
had  never  been  so  lonely ;  work  had  held 
no  charm,  and  her  evening  cup  of  tea  had 
lost  its  usual  savour.  Strangely  enough, 
a  thunder-storm  had  never  occurred  to 
her  as  on  the  way,  though  her  tense 
nerves  might  have  warned  her  of  elec- 
trical commotion  in  the  air. 

The  crash  of  doom  will  never  sound 
louder  to  a  sinner's  ear  than  that  first 
long-remembered  thunder-bolt  that  rived 
the  great  pine-tree  in  the  Harmon  woods 
and  woke  the  sleeping  village.  Lucy  was 
awake  in  an  anguish  of  fear  and  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  while  the  peal 
still  echoed,  had  thrown  on  the  storm 
gown  and  slippers,  which  were  always 
within  reach,  and  pulled  down  her  win- 
dows almost  before  the  tornado  began. 
She  seized  her  tiny  night-lamp  and  flew 
down  the  stairs,  pursued  by  the  terrible 
artillery  of  the  hail  upon  the  attic  roof: 
Setting  the  lamp  upon  the  tall  mantle- 
shelf,  and  pulling  the  old  haircloth  sofa 
out  from  the  wall  she  crouched  upon  it 
in  an  ecstacy  of  fear  and  with  an  unceas- 
ing low  cry  upon  her  lips,  "Oh,  Lord, 
help  me!  Oh,  Lord,  help  me  not  to  be 
so  frightened!  Oh,  God,  remember  that 
I'm  alone  and  send  me  strength  and 
courage." 

Inky  blackness  and  blinding  light  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  regular  succession 
against  her  window  panes ;  the  roar  and 
crash  without  were  almost  more  than 
mortal  ear  could  bear,  when  faint,  far 
off  and  feeble,  she  seemed  to  hear  a  cry 


of  "Lucy,  Lucy  .  .  .."  No,  it  was  but 
fancy,  there  was  no  sound.  What  could 
there  be,  but  the  roar  of  water  and  the 

shriek  of  the  wind? Ah,  there 

it  was  again.  "Lucy,  Lucy,"  and  oh, 
thank  God  for  the  miracle,  surely  it  was 
Joel's  beloved  voice !  She  did  not  rise 
from  her  place,  she  only  half -believed, 
even  now,  nor  did  she  move  at  first,  when 
with  a  sudden  battering  upon  the  door 
she  heard  again  the  call  of  "Lucy,  Lucy!" 
It  was  only  when  it  changed  into  a  tone 
tense  with  fear,  "Lucy,  Lucy,  are  you 
dead?"  that  she  rose  feebly  to  her  feet. 
She  shot  the  bolt,  turned  the  key  with 
trembling  fingers,  and  on  the  step,  white- 
faced,  hatless,  coatless,  his  hair  blowing 
in  the  tempest,  dripping  like  a  merman, 
stood  Joel.  He  looked  like  a  wraith,  like 
a  ghost  of  a  drowned  man;  she  half- 
believed  that  ne  had  come  to  her  from  the 
dead ;  yet,  or  perhaps  because  of  the 
thought,  she  staggered  into  his  arms  with- 
out a  thought,  without  a  qualm,  as  she 
had  done  in  baby  days,  and  the  faithful 
arms  opened,  as  they  had  ever  done  to 
receive  her.  Her  movement  was  as 
natural  as  the  swift  flight  of  the  hurt 
child  to  it's  mother,  and  as  naturally,  Joel 
half  led,  half  carried  her  to  the  old  hair- 
cloth sofa.  There,  brooding  over  her 
with  low  words  of  comfort  and  protec- 
tion he  whispered.  "Lucy,  my  poor  little 
Lucy,  my  poor  frightened  Lucy !"  while 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  and  the 
rain  dripped  from  his  hair.  Roaring, 
crashing  without  the  storm  went  on  and 
on,  and  Lucy  lay  in  her  lover's  arms, 
silent,    save    for    the    long,    shuddering 

sighs  that  shook  her  frame By 

anc*  jy  they  grew  quieter,  and  as  the 
storm  died,  they  died  also,  except  when 
now  and  then  came  an  exhausted  gasp 
like  that  of  a  sobbing  child. 

"You're  not  frightened  now,  Lucy?" 
whispered  Joel,  bending  down  to  her  pale 
cheek,  as  the  lightning  blazed  across  the 
skv  -,nce  more. 

Not  now," she  answered 

feebly,     "I  believe — I  shan't 

ever   be — any — more — Joel," 

and  on  a  sudden  the  old  haircloth  sofa 
glowed  with  all  delight  and  arose  as  an 
island  of  calm  in  a  wide  ocean  of  tempest. 


A   Family   of    Foundlings 


By  WILLIAM  H.  HUSE 


IT  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  nine- 
teenth of  June  that  two  little  or- 
phans poked  their  black-and-white 

noses  out  from  under  my  barn.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  they  were  orphans  for 
if  they  had  been  under  a  mother's  care 
they  would  hardly  have  ventured  forth  at 
that  time  of  the  day  and  in  a  place  so 
full  of  enemies,  and  I  am  very  doubtful 
if  they  ever  saw  their  father.  The  temp- 
tation was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  and 
f  made  a  dash  for  one.  It  was  probably 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  met  an  enemy 
but  the  instinct  inherited  from  thousands 
of  ancestors  sent  his  little  tail  up  and  his 
aim  was  as  good  as  if  he  had  had  months 
of  practice.  The  odor  was  neither  so 
strong  nor  so  lasting  as  that  of  an  adult, 
for  the  application  of  a  little  water  and 
deodorizer  was  so  effective  that  but  little 
<"l<»r  was  noticeable  the  next  morning. 
W  hile  this  little  program  was  in  progress 
the  other  baby  escaped  but  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  the  one  I  had  started 
for  and  placed  my  foot  in  front  of  the 
hole.  As  he  approached  and  was  looking 
about  to  see  what  had  become  of  the 
door  of  his  home.  I  picked  him  up  by  the 
tail  and  placed  him  in  a  box. 

The  next  day  a  box  trap  was  placed 
outside  the  hole  and  baited  with  meat. 
I  '•(■  fore  dark  another — I  was  not  sure  it 
was  the  one  I  had  seen — was  secured. 
The  folk, wing  Thursday  evening  two 
more  were  seen  under  the  street  light 
lor  .king  for  tidbits.  One  of  these  was 
captured.  The  other  escaped  and  was 
killed  later  in  the  night  by  a  passerby. 
The  next  Sunday  evening  two  more  were 

to  crawl  stealthily  out  from  the 
familv  abode.  These  were  secured  with- 
out fright  and  consequently  without  odor. 
W  hen  the  hay  was  removed  from  the 
mow  a  little  later  the  winter  home  of  the 


mother  was  discovered  with  the  various 
chambers  and  passage-ways  that  showed 
due  regard  for  neatness  as  well  as  com- 
fort. The  remains  of  a  partly  grown 
fowl  gave  evidence  of  at  least  one  good 
meal  during  the  previous  season. 

The  appetites  of  the  youngsters  were 
the  first  things  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation They  took  readily  to  milk  and  this, 
with  the  addition  of  bread  and  occasional 
pieces  of  meat,  has  been  their  principal 
food.  Worms  and  insects  were  tried. 
They  ate  them  readily  but  it  was  too 
much  work  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply 
for  a  regular  diet.  Bread  was  given 
them  dry  for  a  while  but  after  they  had 
had  a  taste  of  it  soaked  in  milk  they 
would  eat  it  dry  only  after  they  found 
that  they  were  to  get  nothing  else.  Cake 
was  devoured  with  eagerness.  Cheese 
was  eaten  but  not  with  special  avidity. 
A  chocolate  cream  was  eaten  but  a  second 
one  was  refused.  A  summer  pear  tree 
stood  over  the  pen  where  they  were  kept 
and  they  showed  a  decided  liking  for 
fruit  as  soon  as  the  ripe  pears  began  to 
fall.  All  the  jammed  and  partly  decayed 
fruit  from  several  pear  trees  was  thrown 
into  the  pen  and  would  be  promptly 
cleaned  up  during  the  night.  This  was 
the  time  of  their  greatest  activity.  Dur- 
ing the  day  they  were  quiet.  When  they 
were  young  they  were  given  warm  milk 
night  and  morning.  As  they  and  their 
appetites  grew  and  the  amount  of  milk 
that  they  needed  increased,  they  were 
finally  changed  to  skimmed  milk.  At  first 
they  resented  the  change  and  seemed  to 
turn  up  their  noses,  as  far  as  they  could, 
but  drank  it  before  morning  when  they 
found  that  they  were  to  get  nothing  else. 
They  knew  the  time  they  were  to  be  fed 
and  would  always  be  ready  for  me  as  I 
entered  the  pen,  crowding  about  my  feet 
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'They  can  be  handled  with  perfect  safety" 


like  so  many  puppies  so  that  I  had  to 
be  careful  not  to  step  on  them.  Indeed, 
once  I  found  myself  standing  on  the  long 
nails  of  a  front  foot  with  the  owner 
patiently  waiting  for  me  to  get  off. 

Their  appetites  for  some  kinds  of  meat 
seemed  to  change  as  they  grew  older. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  they  had  enough 
to  eat,  more  than  if  they  had  had  to  get 


their  own  living,  and  were  not  so  hungry, 
but  by  mid-summer  they  would  not  seize 
a  piece  of  meat  from  the  hand  so  eagerly 
as  they  did  at  first,  though  it  would  be 
eaten  in  time  if  left  in  the  pen.  This  was 
not  the  case  however,  with  freshly  killed 
chicken.  The  odor  of  warm  chicken  blood 
would  set  their  bodies  quivering  with  ex- 
citement and  the  eager  leap  showed  the 
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CHICKEN  S     HEAD    WAS     HELD     NEAR     HIM 


i  ropping  out  of  their  wild  instinct.  When 
there  was  but  one  piece,  as  a  chicken's 
head,  it  was  amusing  to  watch  the 
scramble  for  the  prize.  Their  excitement 
or  anger  at  such  times  would  vent  itself 
in  vigorous  squeals  and  at  least  once  in 
the  emission  of  their  characteristic  odor> 
which  was  apparently  not  aimed  at  the 
opponent  but  was  an  involuntary  accom- 


paniment of  anger.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  photograph  one  in  the  act  of  seizing  a 
piece  of  meat.  A  chicken's  head  was  held 
near  him.  A  stealthy  approach,  a  quick 
leap,  and  the  head  was  in  the  skunk's 
jaws  too  soon  for  a  snapshot.  He  was 
chased  to  a  corner,  the  head  taken  away 
from  him  and  another  attempt  made. 
This    time    a    stout    string    was    passed 
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through  the  throat  and  in  this  way  the 
head  was  held  while  an  exposure  was 
made.  After  this  the  body  of  the  chicken 
was  pinned  to  the  ground  and  the  five 
were  turned  loose  upon  it.  They  enjoyed 
one  of  their  best  meals  while  their  like- 
nesses were  leisurely  taken.  In  a  re- 
markably short  time  there  was  nothing 
left  of  the  chicken  but  a  few  feathers. 
The  strength  of  their  jaws  is  sufficient 
to  crush  most  any  chicken  bone,  while 
their  teeth  are  as  sharp  as  a  cat's.  These 
facts  make  it  a  little  remarkable  that 
they  seldom  attempt  to  use  their  teeth 
for  defense.  Only  twice  since  we  have 
had  them  have  they  attempted  to  bite. 
Once  the  teeth  pinched  my  finger,  but 
the  fact  that  it  was  but  slightly  felt 
showed  that  there  was  no  serious  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  biter. 

Early  in  the  fall  as  the  baby  coats  were 
being  shed  the  little  fellows  looked  so 
thin  and  shabby  that  I  feared  that  a  life 


of  confinement  did  not  agree  with  them, 
but  as  the  weather  grew  colder  and  their 
winter  coats  grew  longer  they  rapidly 
increased  in  sleekness  and  beauty.  Later, 
when  some  where  caught  in  traps,  it  was 
found  that  those  in  confinement  and  fed 
on  bread  and  milk  were  much  the  fatter. 
In  fact,  when  they  were  ready  for  winter 
quarters  they  were  the  fattest  skunks  I 
have  ever  seen. 

In  the  daytime  they  were  sleepy  and 
quiet,  but  were  active  at  night,  especially 
in  warm  weather.  When  young  their 
activity  was  manifested  in  play,  like  all 
young  animals.  On  moonlight  evenings 
when  they  thought  themselves  alone,  it 
was  amusing  to  see  them  promenade  and 
chase  one  another  about  the  pen.  Some- 
times alone,  sometimes  two  or  three  to- 
gether, they  would  race  across  the  yard, 
frequently  coming  to  a  sudden  stop  in 
front  of  a  companion  which  they  would 
greet    or    challenge    with    several    loud 


Their    likenesses    were    leisurely   taken 
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stamps  oi  the  front  feet.'  This  seemed  to 
be  a  sort  of  defiance  as  they  were  often 
-ecu  to  do  this  when  there  was  no  doubt 
about  their  being  provoked  or  angry. 
Sometimes  they  would  do  this  to  one 
another,  sometimes  to  persons  standing 
near  the  pen.  As  cold  weather  ap- 
proached  and  they  neared  maturity  two 
oi  the  males  began  to  fight  with  stamp- 
ing, squeals,  show  of  teeth  and  the  emis- 
sion  of  odor  that  kept  the  pen  perfumed 
for  some  time,  until  we  decided  to  kill 
them. 

Although  they  have  so  recently  shown 
a  disposition  to  fight  one  another  when 
molested  they  can  be  picked  up  like  kit- 
tens and  handled  with  perfect  safety. 
Several  things  have  been  learned  by  ex- 
perience about  these  useful  but  much 
despised  little  animals.  They  use  their 
peculiar  weapon  solely  for  defense  and 
only  when  alarmed  or  angry.  They  are 
easily  tamed  and  quickly  become  docile. 
The  best  way  to  pick  one  up  is  not  by 
the  tail  but  by  the  body  like  any  other 


animal.  The  old  and  often  quoted  idea 
that  a  skunk  cannot  throw  out  its  scent 
when  held  by  the  tail  has  been  very  con- 
vincingly disproved  by  a  member  of  my 
family  in  bringing  home  the  female  that 
is  now  wintering  in  the  stable  with  the 
rest.  Although  it  did  its  best  (or  worst) 
at  that  time,  only  two  months  ago,  it  can 
now  be  handled  as  familarly  as  any  of 
them,  to  the  extent  of  being  held  in  the 
lap  or  arms  or  being  brought  into  the 
house  with  perfect  safety.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly neat,  never  allowing  any  filth 
in  or  near  their  nests  if  they  can  help 
it. 

At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  late  in 
December  when  skunks  are  supposed  to 
begin  to  hibernate.  These  show  less 
activity  than  earlier  in  the  season  but 
come  out  of  their  boxes  at  night  for  the 
food  that  is  put  in  for  them.  Occasion- 
ally, but  not  often,  they  are  seen  in 
the  daytime.  Whenever  their  boxes  are 
opened  they  are  wide  awake  and  ready 
to  run  about. 


Historic    Happenings    On    Boston 

Common 


II.— PAGEANTS  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS 
By  MARION  FLORENCE  LANSING 


IN  the  twenty-five  years  before  and 
after  the  Revolution  there  was  noth- 
ing the  people  of  Boston  liked  better 
than  to  get  up  out-of-door  celebra- 
tions to  commemorate  some  special  occa- 
sion. It  has  been  said  that  a  nation  can 
be  judged  by  her  holidays.  Massachu- 
setts could  almost  have  the  history  of  this 
period  read  in  her  public  festivities. 
Again  and  again  the  morning  was  "ush- 
ered in"  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
beat  of  drums,  and  the  day  was  cele- 
brated, as  a  writer  of  the  time  concisely 
puts  it,  with  "guns/ bells,  pomps,  shows, 
sports,  and  fireworks  —  by  Oratorical 
Ascriptions  and  solemn  Acts  of  Devotion 
to  Almighty  God."  And  there  were  few 
pageants  that  did  not  have  for  their 
centre  the  wide  fields  of  Boston  Common. 

Boston  was  just  the  size  for  this  kind 
of  celebration.  She  was  a  town  of  some 
twenty-five  hundred  houses,  with  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
was  so  separated  from  the  mainland  that 
she  was  almost  an  island.  Lumbering 
stage-coaches,  driving  across  the  narrow 
neck  from  Dorchester,  and  ferries  to 
Charlestown,  or  from  the  foot  of  the 
Common  to  Cambridge,  were  still  the 
only  means  of  connection  with  the  main- 
land, although  the  leading  men  were  be- 
ginning to  talk  of  a  mill-dam  across  the 
Charles.  So  the  people  were  closely 
united  in  their  aims  and  their  interests, 
and  any  celebration  could  count  on  the 
support  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 

If  the  people  enjoyed  getting  up  these 
pageants,  the  newspaper  reporters  en- 
joyed writing  them  up  even  more.  So 
eloquently    do   they    discourse   on    their 


If 


charms  that  we  are  almost  ready  to 
believe  with  them  that  America  had  never 
before  witnessed  an  equal  to  their  ex- 
hibitions,— nor  was  it  likely  that  she  soon 
would  again, — while  they  "exceeded  any- 
thing of  the  kind  Europe  could  boast  of." 
So  carried  away  are  we  by  the  picture  of 
the  little  town  brilliantly  illuminated  by 
bonfires  and  lights  in  the  windows  so 
that  it  looked  almost  as  if  it  were  ablaze, 
and  the  streets  as  bright  as  day,  that 
we  forget  that  it  had  been  a  great  event 
in  1774,  when  a  number  of  lamps  were 
set  up  on  the  narrow,  crooked  little 
streets,  and  for  the  first  time  lighted  for 
the  safety  of  passers-by  in  the  evening. 
And  the  crowds !  never  were  there  seen 
so  many  persons  of  both  sexes  walking 
about  as  appeared  on  one  of  these  even- 
ings,— this  being  also  an  occasion  ob- 
served with  so  ''universal  and  unaffected 
a  joy,"  that  "the  Churl  and  Niggard  be- 
came generous,  and  even  the  poor  forgot 
their  poverty."  Truly  those  were  the 
good  old  days,  and  we  who  are  renewing 
the  custom  of  pageants  in  an  effort  to 
observe  our  national  holidays  more  fit- 
tingly may  well  look  back  with  envy  and 
admiration  on  these  happy  gatherings 
when  the  victories  of  liberty  were  cele- 
brated by  a  truly  democratic  people. 

Nothing  did  more  to  draw  the  line 
between  King's  man  and  Patriot  than 
the  quartering  of  British  troops  on  Bos- 
ton Common  in  the  fall  of  1768.  The 
right  of  free  speech  had  been  threatened 
in  the  preceding  summer  by  the  peremp- 
tory dissolution  of  the  General  Court  by 
the  royal  governor.  But  this  was  more 
Bthan  a  preliminary  difficulty  over  charter 
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rights ;  this  was  an  open  reflection  on 
the  people's  loyalty,  and  as  such  it  roused 
great  bitterness.  A  thousand  British 
soldiers  had  landed  one  day  and  marched 
from  Long  Wharf  through  the  narrow 
streets  to  the  Common.  There  part  of 
them  had  pitched  their  tents,  while  the 
rest  incurred  still  further  the  wrath  of 
the  patriots  by  taking  possession  of 
Faneuil  Hall,  long  the  headquarters  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty.  The  Bostonians 
had  taken  no  pains  to  accommodate  these 
unwelcome  guests.  There  is  an  amusing 
tale  of  the  efforts  of  the  British  officers 
as  winter  came  on  and  the  Common  be- 
came a  chilly  camping  ground,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  Manufactory  House, 
built  in  1720,  for  the  spinning  industry, 
on  Tremont  street  opposite  the  Common. 
The  house  was  held  on  a  twelve  year 
lease  from  the  General  Court  by  a  patri- 
otic Mr.  Brown  who  declined  to  give  it 
up  unless  ordered  by  the  General  Court. 
As  no  one  dared  convene  this  body  noth- 
ing could  be  done  along  that  line,  and  the 
soldiers  looked  longingly  across  from 
their  wind-swept  pastures  at  this  com- 
fortable building.  At  last  the  sheriff,  de- 
termined to  get  in  somehow,  climbed 
through  a  hole  in  the  cellar  with  a  few 
of  b\s  deputies,  intending  from  this 
vanl  ge  point  to  seize  the  house.  But  he 
reel  ned  without  his  host.  To  his  great 
cha0  in  he  found  himself  a  prisoner  in 
the  cellar,  and  there  he  would  have 
stayed  until  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of 
Mr.  Brown  and  his  friends  to  let  him 
out,  had  not  a  company  of  soldiers,  get- 
ting wind  of  it,  marched  over  from  the 
( "ommon  and  released  him.  Even  they 
got  no  farther  than  the  cellar,  and  after 
this  episode  Mr.  Brown  was  left  in  un- 
troubled  possession  of  his  property. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  the  troops  re- 
mained in  Boston,  till  at  last,  after  the 
so-called  Boston  massacre,  they  were  re- 
moved at  the  insistence  of  the  people. 
During  their  stay  the  General  Court  when 
ned,  had  refused  to  transact  any 
business  until  they  were  removed,  and 
had  consequently  been  adjourned  to 
Cambridge, — an  indignity  which  they 
resented  sorely.  Two  months  after  the 
departure  of  the  troops  on  the  day  when 


the  General  Court  should  have  met  in 
Boston,  and  when,  according  to  the  char- 
ter, councillors  should  have  been  elected, 
a  few  gentlemen,  "friends  to  the  rights 
of  America  and  mankind,"  determined  to 
hold  the  festival  of  election  day  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  General  Court  was 
meeting  across  the  river  and  that  there 
were  to  be  no  Boston  elections.  Wishing 
to  attract  a  big  crowd  and  thus  foster 
the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  people,  they 
announced  in  the  papers  that  an  ox  was 
to  be  roasted  whole  on  the  Common,  and 
given  to  the  poor  and  prisoners. 

This  notice  served  its  purpose  well, 
as  the  gentlemen  had  doubtless  known  it 
would.  On  the  afternoon  before  the 
holiday  the  ox,  decorated  with  ribbons, 
flowers,  and  streamers  of  all  colors,  was 
drawn  through  the  streets  in  a  wagon.  In 
the  morning  a  band  of  musicians  paraded 
the  town,  summoning  every  one  to  the 
Common,  where  the  ox  was  "put  to  fire." 
The  novelty  of  the  show  had  brought  in 
hundreds  of  countrymen  who  stood 
about  watching  the  spectacle.  While  the 
crowds  were  being  entertained  in  this 
way,  the  leading  men  went  to  church  and 
to  a  banquet  at  Faneuil  Hall,  where  in  a 
program  of  twenty-two  toasts  they  com- 
bined their  good  wishes  for  the  king, 
queen,  and  royal  progeny,  with  their 
warm  sentiments  toward  their  sister 
colonies  who  are  opposing  ministerial 
tyranny,  to  all  advocates  of  American 
freedom,  all  persecuted  patriots,  and  last 
of  all  "to  our  suffering  Brethren  at  Cam- 
bridge, whose  hearts  are  with  us,  while 
their  bodies  are  unconstitutionally  torn 
from  us." 

The  ardor  of  the  people  who  spent 
their  day  on  the  Common  must  have  been 
fed  by  the  thought  of  the  recent  expulsion 
of  British  troops  from  those  very  fields, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  was  stirred 
toward  those  who  presented  them  in  the 
late  afternoon  with  the  ox,  permitting 
them  thus  to  "share  temperately  the  fes- 
tivity of  the  day." 

It  was  after  this  that  the  military 
organizations  deemed  it  well  to  make 
themselves  strong.  The  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  adopted 
a  new  uniform,  blue   with  white  lapels 
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and  yellow  buttons,  and  selected  for  the 
drums  and  fifes  of  each  company  white 
cloth  coats  with  blue  lapels  and  trimmed 
with  gold  binding.  To  the  patriots  of 
Boston,  whose  eyes  were  weary  with  the 
red  coats  of  the  British,  the  sight  of  their 
own  soldiers  drilling  with  precision  on 
the  training  ground  was  wonderfully 
cheering.  They  felt  confident  as  they 
watched  the  companies,  that  they  were 
able  to  vie  with  the  best  troops  in  the 
king's  service,  and  felt  correspondingly 
reassured.  That  they  needed  this  regu- 
lar drill  was  very  apparent.  A  company 
of  militia  was  practicing  with  a  target  on 
the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  Common 
when  the  officer  in  charge  noticed  that  a 
countryman  who  stood  near  was  looking 
on  laughing.  When  pressed  he  explained 
that  he  was  laughing  at  the  shooting.  The 
officer  asked  him  if  he  could  do  better, 
and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
gave  them  an  exhibition  of  marksman- 
ship that  was  long  remembered  in  that 
camp. 

That  they  succeeded  in  their  efforts  is 
plain  from  the  history  of  the  ensuing 
years.  These  were  the  militia  of  whom 
Washington  when  he  reviewed  them 
fifteen  years  later  on  Cambridge  Com- 
mon said,  "Ah !  General,  if  we  had  had 
such  troops  as  these,  we  should  have 
made  short  work  of  it." 

In  the  next  years  events  followed 
thick  and  fast.  After  the  Tea  Party, 
bonfires  were  kindled  on  the  Common, 
and  the  townspeople  were  urged  to  throw 
into  them  any  tea  they  had  in  their  pos- 
session. On  one  occasion  at  least,  the 
patriots  went  farther  and  confiscated  the* 
cask  of  tea  which  a  Dorchester  gentleman 
had  rescued  as  it  was  bobbing  about  in 
the  water  after  the  destroyers  had  thrown 
it  overboard.  The  burning  of  this  cask 
on  the  Common  was  a  lesson  to  all  that 
if  they  had  not  brought  their  tea,  it  would 
be  as  well  to  do  so. 

Once  more  the  troops  returned  to  Bos- 
ton and  encamped  in  even  larger  numbers 
than  before  on  the  Common,  fortifying 
it  with  cannon,  earthworks,  and  redoubts, 
of  which  the  traces  were  visible  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century.  As  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  has  put  it, 


"The   war-horse    stamps,   the    bayonets 

shine." 
"Over  all  the  open  green 
Where    grazed     of     late     the     harmless 

kine, 
The  cannon's  deepening  ruts  are  seen." 

How  the  patriots  resented  this  use  of 
their  common  land,  we  can  scarcely  re- 
alize. A  little  of  their  bitterness  shows 
in  the  terse  comment  of  John  Andrews, 
who  lived  on  Tremont  street,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  present  West  street,  when  the 
troops  were  forced  to  leave  their  tents 
for  wooden  barracks.  "  It  is  hoped,"  he 
writes,  "that  the  cows  will  once  more 
have  the  privilege  of  grazing  upon  the 
Common." 

The  boys  of  the  town  made  their  indig- 
nation known  when  the  soldiers  strewed 
ashes  on  their  favorite  coasting  place  on 
the  Common.  They  went  to  General 
Gage  and  protested  that  it  was  theirs  by 
right,  and  he  gave  orders  that  the  place 
be  kept  free  for  them,  remarking  as  he 
did  so,  "Even  their  boys  fight  for  them." 

On  the  seventeenth  of  March  the 
British  evacuated  the  town,  leaving  the. 
starving  population  to  repair  as  best  they 
could  the  damage  that  had  been  done  in 
the  long  siege,  and  by  the  middle  of  July 
the  people  were  ready  to  rejoice  over  the 
news  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
proclaimed  with  all  solemnity  from  the 
balcony  of  the  old  State-House.  This 
occasion  the  people  celebrated  by  going 
through  the  town  and  taking  down  every 
king's  arms,  every  sign  with  any  resem- 
blance to  lion  and  crown,  pestle,  mortar 
and  crown,  and  every  other  sign  that  be- 
longed to  a  Tory  and  burning  it  in  a 
central  bonfire.  Then  they  went  to  work 
to  build  up  again  their  city  as  an  inde- 
pendent city  of  a  free  country.  They 
had  suffered  from  a  heavy  pestilence  of 
smallpox  and  one  of  the  most  disasterous 
fires  in  their  history;  their  population 
had  been  cut  down  to  less  than  seven 
thousand;  and  their  homes  had  been 
entered  and  wantonly  maltreated  by  the 
British  soldiers.  But  they  went  cheer- 
fully to  work  to  reorganize  their  old  town 
government  and  to  pick  up  the  threads 
of  their  old  life.  The  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis,  coming  in  the  fall 
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of  1781,  was  received  with  the  enthu- 
siasm it  deserved,  closing  as  it  did  the 
Revolution,  and  in  the  evening  the  people 
assembled  as  oi  yore  about  the  Common 
where  a  huge  pyramid  of  cord-wood, 
fifty  feet  high,  was  piled  up  and  lighted. 
It  was  six  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war  that  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted,  and  the 
strong  central  government  established. 
There  had  been  great  dissatisfaction  in 
all  the  states  over  the  government  under 
the  Articles  of  the  Confederation,  and 
especially  in  Massachusetts  where  com- 
merce was  tied  up  and  trade  paralyzed  by 
the  uncertainties  of  the  administration. 
Still  Massachusetts  had  always  been  a 
very  independent  colony,  and  it  was  very 
much  afraid  that  the  Constitution  would 
interfere  with  its  rights  as  a  state.  There 
was  great  anxiety  over  the  outcome  of 
the  state  convention  which  met  in  Long 
Lane. — called  ever  after  in  honor  of  the 
event,  Federal  street, — to  pass  upon  this 
matter.  It  was  a  close  fight,  won  for  the 
Constitution  by  a  majority  of  only  nine- 
teen in  a  convention  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  delegates,  but  it  went  the  way 
the  people  wished  and  they  went  wild 
over  the  result.  At  a  critical  time  when 
the  outcome  was  undecided, themechanics 
and  artisans  of  Boston,  who  were  most 
affected  by  the  conditions  of  trade,  had 
met  under  the  leadership  of  Paul  Revere 
and  expressed  their  wish  for  the  strong 
central  government.  They  felt,  and 
doubtless  rightly,  that  they  had  had  some 
share  in  the  victory,  and  they  resolved  to 
make  its  celebration  their  own  affair. 

The  pageant  which  the  mechanics 
organized  was  so  elaborate  and  so  repre- 
sentative of  the  time,  that  it  is  of  unique 
importance  in  the  pictures  of  Boston  life. 
It  was  a  trade  procession,  in  which  were 
>ented  the  trades,  tools,  and  cus- 
tom. <,\  a  forgotten  day.  To  lead  the  line 
the  citizens  of  Roxbury  had  prepared  an 
exhibit  which  should  show  all  the  stages 
of  agriculture.  A  group  of  foresters 
came  first,  armed  with  axes  and  scythes 
with  which  to  cut  away  the  underbrush 
and  clear  the  land.  Behind  them  two 
and  two  yoke  of  oxen  drew  a 
plough  to  turn  up  the  furrows,  and  they 


were  followed  by  the  men  who,  in  their 
turns,  should  care  for  the  grain  from  the 
moment  it  fell  into  the  ground  until  it 
was  harvested.  There  were  sowers,  scat- 
tering the  seeds  as  they  went,  reapers, 
threshers,  mowers  with  their  scythes  dec- 
orated with  ribbons,  haymakers  with 
their  rakes,  husbandmen  and  winnowers. 
The  final  tableau  of  the  drama  of  the  seed 
was  a  cart  with  flax  dressers  sitting  at 
their  work  of  preparing  the  finished 
product. 

Beyond  this  agricultural  exhibit 
stretched  an  innumerable  line  of  me- 
chanics and  artisans,  each  with  his  proper 
equipment, — an  array  of  which  a  wag  of 
the  day  wrote  wittily : 
"So  straightway  they  procession  made, — 

Lord  !    how  nation  fine,  sir ! 
For  every  man  of  every  trade 

Went  with  his  tools  to  dine,  sir!" 

The  long  procession,  led  by  seventy- 
three  blacksmiths  and  closed  by  horn- 
button  and  comb  makers,  a  miller,  and 
twenty  leather  dressers  clothed  in  skins 
of  their  own  making,  embraced  the  whole 
field  of  labor  of  that  day.  There  were 
pewterers  and  coppersmiths,  coopers  and 
coach-makers,  book-binders  and  saddlers, 
hatters  and  tallow-chandlers, — the  latter 
carrying  a  miniature  press  and  moulds, 
— and  every  other  sort  of  mechanic. 
Most  of  all  we  notice  the  prepon- 
derance of  men  who  had  to  do  in 
some  way  with  the  making  of  ships, 
either  by  making  rope  in  the  ropewalks 
that  lined  the  Charles  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Common,  or  in  building  masts,  weav- 
ing sails,  etc.  The  presence  of  these  men 
keeps  us  from  forgetting  that  the  Boston 
of  this  day  was  the  most  thriving  com- 
mercial port  of  the  colonies. 

The  ship-builders  were  given  the  place 
of  honor  in  the  parade,  for  it  was  from 
them  that  the  symbolism  of  the  occasion 
had  been  borrowed.  Twenty  of  them 
escorted  a  sled, — the  parade  was  in  Feb- 
ruary,— drawn  by  thirteen  horses,  to  rep- 
resent the  thirteen  colonies,  which  bore  a 
large  longboat,  the  old  ship  Confedera- 
tion. Over  it  had  been  built  a  roof  to 
indicate  that  this  was  a  dockyard,  and 
the  old  vessel  was  hauled  up.  Separated 
from  this  exhibit  by  another  group  of 
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mechanics  was  a  fine  new.  boat,  the  Con- 
stitution, mounted  directly  on  runners. 
She  was  hailed  by  cheers  along  every 
street  of  the  march.  She  was  manned  by 
thirteen  seamen  and  drawn  by  thirteen 
horses, — this  time  an  emblem  of  the  hope 
that  all  the  colonies  would  be  represented 
in  the  United  States  that  was  to  be.  Full 
colors  were  flying  from  her  masts,  and 
eighty-five  seamen f  jaunty  in  gay  ribbons, 
marched  behind  her,  while  in  the  close 
vicinity  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  mer- 
chants, whose  support  would  be  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  the  new  republic. 

In  the  evening,  the  old  ship  Confeder- 
ation was  drawn  to  the  Common,  where 
the  officers,  owners  and  crew  called  in  a 
jury  of  carpenters  to  inspect  her  care- 
fully. After  they  had  examined  every 
part,  finding  her  bottom  defective,  her 
timber  and  planks  rotten,  and  the  whole 
utterly  unstable,  they  were  unanimous  in 
their  verdict  to  condemn  her  as  unfit  for 
any  active  service.  She  was  accordingly 
ordered  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  was  burnt 
before  an  applauding  concourse  of  citi- 
zens. There  is  something  in  the  realism 
of  such  a  demonstration  that  makes  us 
feel  that  the  appeal  of  one  of  the  papers 
for  a  similar  occasion  was  sincerely  re- 
sponded to,  and  that  the  people  con- 
sidered these  celebrations  tests  of  Ameri- 
canism, and  made  them  in  very  truth  the 
"free-will  offering  of  grateful  Constit- 
uents to  the  Political  Fathers  of  the 
Country." 

.  Once  more  these  men  crossed  the  Com- 
mon in  a  long  procession,  but  this  time 
the  flags  were  at  half-mast  and  the  beat- 
ing of  drums  was  muffled.  They  were 
bearing  from  his  home  on  Beacon  street, 
the   body   of    Governor   John    Hancock, 


long  the  most  conspicuous  figure  of  the 
Revolutionary  town  and  the  first  and 
oft-re-elected  governor  of  the  newly 
formed  state.  For  eight  days  his  body 
had  lain  in  state,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  mourners,  come  from  all  over  the 
state,  had  passed  in  and  out  to  gaze  upon 
their  leader  for  the  last  time.  Now  they 
had  met  to  do  honor  to  his  memory  in 
a  funeral  procession  which  took  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  cross  the  Common.  In  the 
order  of  march  was  included  a  place  for 
every  member  of  the  community,  from 
the  President,  Corporation,  and  Instruct- 
ors of  Harvard  University,  to  the 
"Strangers,  and  Those  not  otherwise 
enumerated."  There  were  the  selectmen, 
the  judges  and  barristers  in  their  black 
gowns  and  immense  wigs,  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  whom 
Hancock  had  so  often  reviewed,  and  the 
Cadets  of  whom  he  had  been  Colonel.  In 
every  part  of  the  life  of  the  town  he 
had  had  a  share,  and  as  the  procession 
made  its  slow  way  across  the  Common, 
past  the  stand  where,  by  his  generosity,  a 
band  had  played  for  the  people  on  sum- 
mer afternoons,  the  marching  companies 
were  turning  over, — had  they  known  it, — 
a  leaf  of  history.  With  the  passing  of 
Hancock  and  a  group  of  aristocrats  like 
him,  with  their  gorgeous  plum-colored 
coats  and  white  ruffles,  their  picturesque 
stage  coaches,  and  their  free-handed 
hospitality,  there  passed  from  Boston  life 
something  of  the  atmosphere  of  royalty 
that  the  democratic  town  could  never  re- 
place. From  that  day  the'  judges  dis- 
carded the  robes  with  red  velvet  bands 
and  hoods  which  had  been  their  garb  and 
appeared  thereafter  in  simple  black  silk. 
The   Revolution   had   done   its  work. 


Fullness 


By   GRANT   B.    SWEATMAN 

A  daily  task  that  halts,  with  sharp  arrest, 
Upon  the  verge  of  vaster  mystery, 
And,  ever  near,  brown  eyes  that  seem  to  speak 
Of  some  devouter  nearness  yet  to  be ! 


The  Boston  Chambeb  of  Commerce  Building 


A   Great   Object   Lesson 


By  ELDRIDGE  KING 

For  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 


"The  time  has  come,"  as  the  Walrus 
truly  said,  "to  talk  of  many  things,  of 
shoes  and  ships  and  sealing-wax,  and 
cabbages  and  Kings." 

The  time  has  indeed  come  for  New 
England  to  talk  much  of  these  vital 
things.  To  talk  of  her  shoes,  with  which 
the  world  is  shod;  to  talk  of  her  ships, 
that  she  builds  for  many  nations;  her 
sealing-wax — perhaps  that  means  her 
countless  little  industries ;  her  cabbages 
— surely  that  means  her  agriculture.  And 
her  kings — yes,  her  kings  of  finance ;  the 
time  has  most  certainly  come  to  talk  of 
them,  and  to  talk  to  them,  heart  to  heart. 

"Why  are  you  giving  your  pocket-book 
wings  to  fly  westward,  Mr.  King  of  Fi- 
nance? Why  are  you  irrigating  Oregon, 
digging  copper  in  Montana,  building  rail- 
roads across  the  prairies,  cornering  real 
estate  in  Oklahoma  ?  Don't  you  see  these 
tall  chimneys  that  shadow  your  own 
cities  ?  Don't  you  know  that  here  is  your 
opportunity,  here  your  dividends  ?  Hadn't 
we  better  sit  down  together  and  talk 
about  our  shoes  and  ships  and  other 
things  ?" 

Not  only  the  kings  of  finance,  but  up- 
ward of  300,000  other  New  England  folk 
are  going  to  be  talked  to  on  this  subject 
in  October,  1911,  when  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  holds  a  great  exposition 
of  New  England's  manufacturing  and 
other  industries  in  Mechanics  Hall,  Bos- 
ton. After  months  of  study  of  the  situ- 
ation, the  Boston  organization  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  announced  late 
in  July  that  it  was  ready  to  go  ahead  with 
this  tremendous  enterprise.  It  is  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
committee  on  trade  extension,  of  which 
Walter     M.    Lowney,    the    well-known 


manufacturer  of  chocolate,  is  chairman. 

A  month  of  continuous  "talking"  by 
such  an  exposition  will  be  wholesome  for 
New  England.  She  sorely  needs  to  know 
herself.  Her  manufacturers  have  been 
toiling  upward  while  their  fellows  slept, 
slept  in  ignorance  of  the  great  industrial 
resources  of  their  own  commonwealth. 
They  have  not  known  the  opportunities 
that  lie  about  them.  New  England  has 
more  capital  per  head  than  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  But  for  a  century 
this  capital  has  been  fertilizing  the  whole 
United  States,  pouring  its  golden  stream 
into  all  sorts  of  hollow  places  that  the 
West  wanted  filled.  Not  only  did  the 
young  man  go  West,  but  the  well-filled 
coffers  of  his  ancestors  followed  him  in 
the  baggage-car.  In  spite  of  this  heavy 
drain,  however,  there  has  been  a  steady 
up-build  of  home  industries  that  not  only 
testifies  to  the  tremendous  industrial 
vitality  of  the  six  states,  but  also  fur- 
nishes the  most  convincing  evidence  to 
be  laid  before  our  own  capitalists  in  urg- 
ing them  to  invest  here. 

The  evidence  being  ready  to  hand,  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  intends 
to  prepare  the  brief  by  way  of  its  expo- 
sition. More  than  that,  it  means  to  ad- 
vertise to  all  the  country  that  here  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  map  is  one 
of  the  most  intensely  developed  indus- 
trial centers  of  the  world.  More  even 
than  that,  it  intends  to  instil  in  every  New 
Englander,  be  he  manufacturer,  merchant 
salesman  or  craftsman,  such  implicit  con- 
fidence in  his  heritage  that  he  will  go 
forth  and  multiply  it. 

Another  deepseated,  common-sense 
reason  for  the  exposition  is  its  effect 
upon  the  boys  and  girls.    The  dignity  of 
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working  with  the  hands,  of  being  a 
moulder  of  things,  will  be  emphasized. 
Better  a  good  journeyman  than  a  poor 
journalist,  better  a  good  milliner  than  a 
poor  musician,  has  been  the  motto  of 
industrial  education.  Commercial  schools 
multiplied  through  the  wise  fore- 
sight of  our  leaders  in  education.  But 
they  have  not  yet  been  discovered  by 
for  whom  they  are  intended.  It 
i-  a  noti(  eable  fact  that  the  "continuation 
schools,"  the  half-time  schools  for  people 
who  have  already  learned  by  sad  hours 
at  the  bench,  how  far  short  they  had 
fallen  of  the  education  which  they 
.  these  are  the  industrial  schools 
which  have  thus   far  been  most  popular. 


The  young  folk,  enamored  of  the  "more 
genteel"  ocupations,  still  lean  toward  the 
clerk's  desk,  the  lawyer's  bag,  or  even  the 
soda-fountain  and  the  ribbon  counter. 
The  opportunities  offered  by  manual 
labor  in  high-grade  industries  has  not  yet 
appealed  to  them.  An  exposition  such 
as  is  now  planned  should  drive  the  appeal 
home. 

To  sustain  the  reputation  which  New 
England  has  already  gained,  and  to  sup- 
ply the  greater  industries  of  the  future, 
a  steady  stream  of  young  people  edu- 
cated to  the  work  is  essential.  High- 
grade  industries,  which  have  been  at- 
tracted by  our  multitudes  of  people  with 
the  "Yankee  knack,"  have  built  our  fame. 
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New  industries  will  ask  as  anxiously 
about  labor  supply  as  about  capital,  and 
they  will  want  high-class  labor.  This 
cannot  be  recruited  from  the  horde  of 
eager  but  untrained  immigrants.  It  must 
come  from  a  generation  born  here  and 
educated  in  our  own  industrial  schools. 
To  guide  this  generation  into  the  schools 
where  they  may  become  skilled  crafts- 
men, an  exposition  such  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  plans  may  do  much.  If  it 
can  be  followed  up  by  permanent  exhi- 
bitions of  industries,  so  much  the  better. 

To  attain  its  objects,  the  exposition 
must  and  will  be  "live."  It  will  be  made 
up  of  "working  exhibits,"  an  appeal  to 
the  imagination.  That  highly  successful 
institution  of  the  past,  the  New  England 
cattle-show,  was  so  ordered.  Everything 
was  "on  the  go."  "The  oxen  were  plow- 
ing, the  patent  thresher  was  threshing, 
the  two-yeaf-olds  were  racing,  the  local 
band  was  shrieking,  the  young  men  were 
wrestling,  the  candidates  for  office  were 
orating,  even  the  shell-game  men,  were, 
in  a  subdued  way,  working."  The  cattle- 
show  will  be  brought  up  to  date  in  the 
industrial  exposition.  Skins  will  be  trans- 
formed into  shoes,  cotton  balls  into  cloth, 
felting  fibres  into  paper,  before  the  bulg- 
ing eyes  of  the  visitors. 

Consider  the  manufacturers  of  New 
England — firearms,  tools,  automobiles, 
crackers,  clothing,  machinery,  candy, 
furniture,  watches,  cigars,  sporting  goods, 
heating  apparatus,  pianos,  organs,  jew- 
elry, hardware,  food  preparations,  hats, 
toys,  bric-a-brac — what  a  wealth  of  in- 
terest is  here  for  the  folk  who  like  to 
see  how  things  work,  as  all  true  New 
Englanders  do !  Consider  the  appeal  to 
the  imagination.  Here  are  shoes.  This 
one  will  trip  into  a  ball-room  at  Brussels, 
this  will  scuff  the  dust  on  the  hobo's 
highway,  this  will  scale  a  mountain  in 
Alaska,  and  this  spend  its  days  in  trudg- 
ing from  the  North  Station  up  Washing- 
ton street  and  back,  six  days  a  week. 
This  gun  will  wing  a  crow  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  this  a  savage  in  Africa.  This 
watch  will  time  a  foot-race  at  Oxford, 
and  this  a  pulse  in  a  fever  hospital.  Here 
is  an  organ  pipe  for  a  New  York  church, 


here  stained  glass  for  a  Nevada  barroom. 
What  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  is 
there !  It  should  make  the  fingers  of  lad 
itch  for  the  tools.  It  should  set  the 
mother  to  thinking  that  this  is  the  thing 
for  her  boy  to  do.  It  should  shiver  the 
pessimism  of  the  crank  who  has  pictured 
New  England  on  the  toboggan.  It  cer- 
tainly will  make  the  stranger  within  our 
gates  open  his  eyes.  And  it  ought  to 
make  our  capitalists  ponder. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  industries  will 
go  the  resources  of  New  England.  The 
giant  water  powers  that  plunge  uselessly 
to  the  sea  will  be  vividly  portrayed.  The 
far  stretches  of  ocean  frontage,  the 
rivers,  the  deep  harbors,  the  fields  wait- 
ing cultivation,  the  forests  that  a  wise 
generation  may  preserve  for  future  use- 
fulness, the  undiscovered  communities 
that  are  sleeping  only  until  such  time  as 
transportation  by  rail  or  water  comes  to 
their  door, — these  will  be  shown  by 
models,  plans,  and  graphs.  Dry  statis- 
tics will  be  vitalized  into  eloquence  by 
the  pictorial  chart.  The  maligned  moving 
picture  will  buzz  its  story  on  the  screens. 
Lecturers  with  something  to  say  will  fill 
in  the  gaps  in  the  mental  scenes  sketched 
by  the  exhibits,  the  charts,  the  models, 
the  cinematograph. 

The  exhibits  will  of  course  be  set  up 
and  operated  by  leading  manufacturers, 
and  will  serve  as  an  advertisement  of 
their  products  just  as  at  any  exposition. 
Only  New  England  manufacturers  and 
only  ones  of  standing  will  be  asked  to 
exhibit.  State  and  city  and  federal  de- 
partments, quasi-public  organizations, 
technical  schools  and  other  agencies  in- 
volved "  in  the  campaign  to  raise  New 
England  standards,  will  also  do  their 
part. 

It  is  a  big  undertaking,  one  worthy  of 
the  best  effort  of  an  unusual  organization 
like  the  Boston- Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Already,  more  than  twelve  months  be- 
fore the  event,  there  is  a  well-laid  plan. 
And  when  the  Walrus  has  finished  his 
month-long  conversational  exercise  in 
Mechanics  Hall  in  October,  1911,  New 
England  is  bound  to  make  new  efforts  to 
realize  her  mighty  possibilities. 


Honorable  Arthur  Howard 


Mayor   Arthur    Howard   of   Salem 


A  Tale  of  Romance  in  Modern  Politics 
By  GRACE  AGNES  THOMPSON    and  FRED  HARRIS  THOMPSON 


IN  generations  to  come,  along  with 
the  historic  tales  of  gallant  sea- 
captains,  quaint  mansions,  old-fash- 
ioned gardens,  and  witches,  there 
will  be  handed  down  in  the  annals  of 
the  famous  old  New  England  town  of 
Salem  the  story  of  how  one  Arthur 
Howard  came  here  in  1908,  friendless, 
penniless,  unknown,  started  a  newspaper 
that  was  regarded  as  a  joke,  and  in  less 
than  a  twelve  month  rode  off  on  a  broom- 
stick with  the  mayoralty  election  to  the 
amazement  of  everyone.  It  will  be  told 
how  he  set  up  in  an  old  paint-shop  a 
ramshackle  foot-power  printing  press 
that  sometimes  wouldn't  print,  struggled 
day  after  day  to  get  out  an  edition  of 
twenty-five  copies  that  people  didn't  buy, 
pawned  his  coat  to  raise  money  for  paper, 
often  went  hungry,  and  then  became 
famous  when  Salem  politicians  had  him 
arrested  for  criminal  libel  because  he 
attacked  them  with  a  caustic  pen. 

Sitting  in  Cell  45  in  the  Essex  County 
jail,  he  announced  his  candidacy  for 
mayor  and  continued  to  write  humor- 
ously sarcastic  editorials  which  were  set 
up  and  published  by  the  faithful  printer, 
his  only  assistant,  whose  onerous  duties 
included  every  department  from  manag- 
ing editor  to  printer's  devil.  Then  re- 
leased on  bail  put  up  by  a  wealthy  friend 
won  by  his  fearless  attacks  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  city  affairs,  Howard  launched 
a  spectacular,  unprecedented  campaign. 
Without  spendinga  cent  himself  he  forced 
his  four  opponents  to  the  mayoralty  to 
spend  money  like  water,  and  at  the  elec- 
tion received  such  an  avalanche  of  votes 
that  the  other  candidates  were  completely 
buried.  While  Fickle  Fortune,  smiling 
at  last  upon  the  man  with  whom  she  had 


played  so  tantalizingly  and  so  long, 
heaped  fame,  honor,  and  riches,  upon 
him  all  in  one  brief  day.  For  the  very 
day  after  election,  Howard's  father, 
president  of  the  jewelry  house  of  How- 
ard &  Company,  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  died  and  left  his  son  some  money. 

Though  Howard  was  a  stranger  in 
Salem  till  1908,  his  paternal  ancestors 
were  among  its  earliest  settlers.  They 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community.  Many  streets, 
churches,  a  library,  and  a  graveyard  are 
named  after  them.  His  grandfather, 
fourth  removed,  was  John  Howard,  who 
was  born  in  Marblehead  in  1755,  and 
died  in  Salem  in  his  ninety-fourth  year. 
This  John  Howard  served  in  both  the 
army  and  navy  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  afterwards  became  a  sailmaker 
in  Salem.  He  founded  the  Salem  In- 
surance Company  and  was  the  original 
subscriber  to  the  levelling  of  the  Com- 
mon. He  served  as  a  representative  to 
the  General  Court  in  1817,  and  was  select- 
man from  1819  to  1822.  He  organized 
the  Salem  Charitable  Mechanic  Asso- 
ciation and  became  its  first  president. 
His  picture  now  hangs  in  the  rooms  of 
that  society.  John  Howard  was  a  warden 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  one  of  the 
bells  there  was  given  in  his  memory. 
Howard  Street  is  named  after  him,  and 
he  was  buried  in  the  Howard  Street 
Cemetery.  When  he  died  he  was  the 
last  man  in  Salem  to  wear  a  queue,  knee 
breeches,  and  the  silver  shoe  buckles  on 
the  old-fashioned  costumes. 

John  Howard's  father  was  Joseph 
Howard,  who  is  described  in  the  archives 
of  Salem  as  being  "a  man  of  character 
and  judgment,  of  wealth  and  learning, 
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and  a  linguist  familiar  with  seven 
languages,  the  merchants  of  Salem  being 
accustomed  to  go  to  him  for  the  trans- 
lation of  their  foreign  letters." 

Joseph  Howard's  father  was  Abraham 
Howard,  a  merchant  of  London,  Eng- 
land, and  descended  from  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Premier  Duke  of  England. 

Mayor  Arthur  Howard's  father, 
Joseph  Piatt  Howard,  was  born  in  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  77  years  ago,  and  going  to 
New  York  City  when  young  built  up  a 
great  jewelry  business.  His  mother  came 
from  Nantucket  Island,  her  maiden  name 
being  Andrews.  She  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Howard's  paternal  grandfather 
was  Dr.  Joseph  Howard,  who  was  born  in 
Salem  in  1807,  and  who  was  a  schoolmate 
of  Xathaniel  Hawthorne.  His  great- 
great-grandfather  was  Joseph  Howard, 
an  old  shipping  merchant,  born  in  Salem 
in  1780. 

Howard's  own  story  runs  like  a  ro- 
mance. He  was  born  in  Brevoort  place, 
Washington  Square,  New  York  City, 
December  16,  1869.  As  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  man  he  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  a  private  school.  He  had  as 
his  schoolmates  the  sons  of  many  wealthy 
Xew  York  merchants. 

He  left  school  when  he  was  but  15 
years  of  age  and  entered  his  father's 
employ  at  the  latter's  Fifth  Avenue 
establishment.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  was  married  and  has  one  daugh- 
ter now  about  sixteen  years  old. 

Leaving  his  father's  firm  he  founded 
the  firm  of  Arthur  Howard  Company, 
Shipping  Agents,  which  business  was. 
conducted  by  him  for  two  years.  He 
then  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
silverware  and  novelties,  in  which  busi- 
ness he  remained  two  years.  He  then 
returned  to  Howard  &  Company,  remain- 
ing ten  years  with  his  father's  firm. 

In  the  course  of  his  varied  enterprises 
Howard  constantly  visited  Europe.  He 
had  a  wide  acquaintance  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  In  1906  he  estab- 
lished the  Arthur  Howard  Company  of 
London,  Shipping  Agents,  a  clearing 
house  for  American  jewelry  firms.  The 
panic  of  1907  broke  him.  Mrs.  Howard 
and    their   daughter   began   travelling  in 


Europe. 

Howard  came  back  to  the  States,  al- 
most penniless;  and  unable  to  secure 
assistance  started  to  make  his  own  way. 
Lacking  three  years  of  40,  Dr.  Osier's 
age  limit  of  human  usefulness,  Arthur 
Howard  resolved  to  begin  life  over  again 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

He  had  been  all  over  Europe,  and 
spoke  French  so  well  that  in  France  he 
passed  for  a  Frenchman  unchallenged. 
So  when  he  heard  that  his  cousin  "J06" 
Howard,  the  journalist,  author  of  the 
famous  "Howard  Letters"  was  dead, 
Arthur  Howard  came  to  Boston  and 
applied  for  a  position  with  one  of  the 
newspapers  for  which  "Joe"  Howard  had 
written. 

Without  any  newspaper  experience 
Howard  was  promptly  turned  down.  He 
ran  up  to  Salem,  the  home  of  his  ances- 
tors which  he  had  never  before  visited,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  call 
upon  Judge  Holden,  a  distant  relative, 
the  oldest  court  justice  in  Essex  county. 

Upon  the  impulse  of  a  chance  remark 
during  that  conversation,  Howard  re- 
solved to  start  a  newspaper  of  his  own  in 
Salem.  "If  they  don't  think  I  know 
enough  about  the  newspaper  business  to 
get  a  job,  I'll  start  a  paper  of  my  own 
and  show  them,"  he  told  his  new-found 
relative. 

Without  a  penny  of  backing,  and  with 
only  the  prospect  of  an  income  of  a  few 
dollars  a  week  from  the  wreck  of  his 
fortune,  Howard  leased  an  old,  two- 
story  shed  on  Central  street,  which  had 
been  built  for  a  paint-shop.  He  bought 
on  credit  a  second-hand,  foot-power 
printing  press  that  was  about  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  junk  dealer.  He  picked  up 
some  job  lots  of  type,  some  odd  sizes  of 
print  paper,  a  broken  deal  table,  a  diction- 
ary and  a  rickety  chair,  and  founded  the 
"Salem  Morning  Dispatch." 

Howard  found  a  clever  young  printer 
without  a  job,  but  with  plenty  of  sport- 
ing blood,  and  together  they  managed  to 
issue  on  the  morning  of  October  24,  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  an  edition  of 
twenty-five  copies.  Nobody  indicated 
any  desire  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the 
"Salem  Morning  Dispatch,"  at  the  mark- 
et price  of  one  cent,  so  Howard  went  out 
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on  the  street  and  gave  them  away  like 
handbills. 

He  went  among  the  merchants  of 
Salem  soliciting  advertisements  for  his 
newspaper,  and  they  laughed  at  him. 
He  put  his  advertising  rates  at  such  a 
tempting  figure  that  the  little  business 
he  did  manage  to  pick  up  filled  most  of 
his  single  sheet  newspaper  without  bring- 
ing him  any  more  than  enough  to  pay 
for  the  print  paper  itself. 

Sometimes  the  foot-power  printing 
press  refused  to  print,  and  Howard  and 
his  printer  struggled  for  hours  to  get  out 
a  few  dozen  copies.  They  would  have 
to  take  each  copy  afterwards  and  go 
over  it  with  ink  to  fill  in  missing  spaces 
where  letters  had  failed  to  print. 

Frequently  after  Howard  had  sat  up 
most  of  the  night,  in  the  little  stall  he  had 
partitioned  off  with  rough,  unplaned 
boards  in  one  corner  of  the  paint-shop 
loft,  writing  the  copies  for  the  next  day's 
"Despatch,"  his  assistant,  grimed  with 
the  labor  of  sorting  pied  type,  would 
rush  in  and  announce  they  would  fix  up 
something  else  because  there  were  not 
n's,  or  e's,  or  a's  enough  to  set  up  what 
the  perspiring  editor  had  so  laboriously 
composed. 

The  day  before  Christmas,  1908,  How- 
ard had  just  seventy  cents.  His  assist- 
ant had  thirty  cents.  They  had  to  spend 
eighty  cents  of  their  combined  wealth 
to  get  enough  paper  to  issue  the  next  edi- 
tion of  the  "Despatch,"  and  they  went  to 
bed  supperless  Christmas  Eve. 

When  they  arose  Christmas  morning, 
hungry,  with  only  a  dime  apiece,  Howard 
felt  his  first  serious  doubts  about  the 
financial  prospects  of  the  newspaper 
business.  They  had  a  long,  careful  dis- 
cussion, and  finally  decided  beans  would 
be  the  most  filling  and  lasting  food  that 
could  be  obtained  for  ten  cents. 

One  dime  went  for  beans  for  break- 
fast. They  had  no  dinner.  The  other 
dime  went  for  more  beans  for  supper. 
They  got  up  the  next  morning  "dead 
broke,"  but  managed  to  sell  enough  news- 
papers to  change  their  diet  of  beans  for 
something  more  substantial. 

Howard  then  evolved  a  scheme  which, 
he  admits,  still  sends  a  glow  of  pride 
through  his  veins  when  he  thinks  of  it. 


He  took  a  room  at  the  Bullard  House  and 
when  his  board  bill  became  due  he  pub- 
lished a  handsome  advertisement  of  the 
hostelry  in  lieu  of  cash.  Matters  went 
along  finely  at  first,  but  presently  he 
found  it  took  a  lot  of  space  to  pay  for 
breakfast.  A  full  dinner  required  the 
better  part  of  a  column,  and  to  settle  up 
for  the  week's  board  crowded  out  most 
of  the  editorials. 

Although  far  from  being  a  religious 
crank  Howard  found  a  great  deal  of 
enjoyment — "Inspiration"  he  calls  it — 
reading  the  Bible.  About  this  time  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  some  of  his 
supplies  on  credit. 

The  Salem  citizens  were  getting  inter- 
ested and  advertisements  picking  up. 

One  of  the  merchants  came  in  several 
times  to  collect  a  bill  which  Howard 
couldn't  raise  money  enough  to  pay,  al- 
though it  was  but  a  small  amount.  "My 
friend,"  he  told  the  merchant,  "if  you  will 
go  home  and  lead  verse  26  of  the  18th 
chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  you 
will  find  my  answer."  The  merchant  went 
home  and  found  this :  "and  his  fellow 
servant  besought  him  saying,  'have  pa- 
tience and  I  will  pay  thee  all.' ': 

This  merchant  thought  it  over,  studied 
his  Bible,  and  the  next  day  called  at  the 
paint-shop  again.  He  asked  Howard  to 
read  the  8th  verse  of  the  13th  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Howard 
looked  it  up  and  read:  "The  same  yes- 
terday, today,  and  forever." 

The  struggling  editor  hustled  around 
to  secure  another  advertisement  and 
promptly  settled. 

It  was  last  spring  that  the  tide  really 
began  to  turn.  It  was  then  Howard  met 
Herman  F.  Curtis,  a  young  Salem  man 
of  good  family,  who  also  had  had  a  dis- 
asterous  business  experience  and  was 
looking  for  a  new  sphere  of  activity. 
Together  they  decided  politics  was  what 
the  columns  of  the  "Salem  Morning 
Despatch"  needed  to  make  the  paper  a 
paying  proposition. 

Until  then  Howard  had  modelled  his 
publication  somewhat  upon  the  literary 
lines  of  Addison's  "Spectator,"  not  deem- 
ing it  necessary  that  a  local  newspaper 
should  publish  any  "news,"  and  so  com- 
posing   "  highbrow     literature,"    as    he 
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called  it,  for  his  columns. 

Always  feeling  a  penchant  for  liter- 
ature, Howard  had  during  his  business 
career  written  a  number  of  books,  several 
of  which  sold  successfully.  Among  them 
were  "Shakespeare  for  the  Unsophisti- 
cated." "Grandmother's  Cookbook,"  "The 
XYZ  of  Wall  Street,"  "Animals  That  I 
Have  Met,"  "The  Girl  From  Boston," 
•'Raising  the  Dickens,"  'The  Cure  for 
Insomnia,"  and  others  of  a  humorous  na- 
ture. 

Curtis  went  to  City  Hall,  made  friends 
with  the  politicians  and  renewed  his 
friendship  with  some  of  them.  Not  real- 
izing his  intentions,  they  talked  rather 
freely.  Curtis  reported  to  Howard,  who 
also  had  been  doing  some  quiet  sleuth- 
ing, and  together  they  composed  the  "De- 
spatch's" first  "graft  expose,"  the  articles 
which  have  now  boosted  the  circulation 
from  67  to  5000,  the  size  of  the  election- 
day  edition. 

This  in  a  city  of  38,000  inhabitants, 
already  with  one  newspaper,  the  "Salem 
Evening  News,"  a  one-cent,  twelve-page, 
eight-column  paper  with  a  news  franchise 
and  universally  popular. 

The  "Despatch"  had  no  news  franchise 
because  its  proprietor  couldn't  afford  to 
pay  the  price.  It  was  a  single  sheet  paper 
with  only  four  pages,  and  about  the  size 
of  the  ordinary  weekly. 

When  the  first  "expose"  was  ready  for 
publication  Howard  found  he  had  no 
large  size  type  for  the  "scare  head"  he 
considered  called  for,  and  so  he  scraped 
together  a  dollar,  car  fare  to  Boston  and 
back,  and  hustled  to  the  Hub  to  buy  big 
type  enough  to  set  up  the  headline  he 
had  composed. 

That  edition  of  the  "Despatch"  sold 
like  the  proverbial  hot  cakes.  The  news- 
dealers who  had  refused  before  to  have  it 
on  their  counters,  rushed  up  to  the  paint- 
shop  and  begged  for  copies.  The  old 
foot-power  press  contracted  a  bad  attack 
of  asthma  and  dry  heaves  under  the 
muscular  assaults  of  the  staff  of  the 
patch/'  which  now  comprised  three 
members,  in  their  strenuous  endeavor  to 
run  off  extras. 

Howard  and  Curtis  had  another  "ex- 
pose" ready  for  the  next  edition,  but 
when  it  came  to  setting  up  the  headline 


they  had  to  sit  up  all  night  working  over 
the  big  type  like  a  picture  puzzle,  trying 
to  compose  an  appropriate  headline  with 
the  few  letters  available  in  their  type 
cases. 

It  is  related  in  this  connection  that 
when  Howard  had  written  a  particularly 
vicious  attack  upon  a  certain  politician, 
whose  connection  with  a  city  deal  looked 
rather  shady,  the  printer  rushed  in  to 
tell  him  he  couldn't  set  it  up  because  there 
were  too  many  N's  in  the  politician's 
name.  Howard  thought  it  over,  remem- 
bered there  was  another  politician  con- 
cerned in  the  same  affair  whose  name 
was  spelled  with  less  N's,  and  the  sub- 
stitution was  made. 

This  man,  an  office  holder  for  18  years 
and  rather  illiterate,  was  despised  by 
many  citizens,  but  none  had  sufficient 
courage  or  energy  to  attack  him.  The 
misfortune  of  not  having  N's  enough  to 
set  up  the  first  name  turned  out  to  be  a 
real  fortune — for  Howard — as  his  final 
selection  of  the  other  victim  was  so  popu- 
lar he  at  once  became  a  sort  of  hero  with 
some  citizens. 

In  the  course  of  his  City  Hall  disclos- 
ures, Howard  had  occasion  to  find  fault 
with  a  number  of  deals  in  which  Alder- 
man Michael  Doyle  was  implicated.  He 
alleged  the  Salem  Theatre  people  had 
been  unable  to  connect  with  the  city  sewer 
because  their  basement  was  so  low,  that 
an  order  had  been  put  through  the  city 
council  requiring  the  lowering  of  the  city 
sewer  in  an  entire  street  fronting  the 
theatre  at  an  expense  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  following  which  Doyle  received 
a  job  taking  tickets  at  the  door  at  $18  per 
week,  although  a  boy  usually  does  such 
work  for  about  $4  per  week.  Doyle's 
nephew  was  engaged  to  play  the  piano  in 
the  theatre. 

Alderman  Doyle  had  Howard  arrested 
for  criminal  libel  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
at  such  a  time  that  it  was  very  probable 
the  editor  would  have  to  spend  Sunday 
like  common  drunks  in  a  cell.  But  Judge 
Sears,  who  was  presiding  that  day, 
allowed  Howard  to  go  until  Monday  on 
his  own  recognizance. 

He  produced  a  plea,  written  by  himself, 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  without 
bail  when  he  was  finally  arraigned.   That 
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Mayor  Howard  at  the  door  of  his  printing  office 


document  was  considered  such  a  model 
of  legal  excellence  and  rhetoric  that  it 
was  copied  by  seventy-four  newspapers 
in  the  United   States. 

The  plea  was  denied,  and  not  desiring 
to  obligate  himself  to  anyone,  Howard 
declined  a  number  of  offers  of  bail  and 
went  to  jail.  For  three  days  he  edited 
his  paper  from  Cell  45.  Then  contract- 
ing a  severe  attack  of   rheumatism,  he 


consented  to  be  bailed  out.  Four  weeks 
after,  his  rival,  Robin  Damon,  had  him 
arrested  for  libel  and  he  was  bailed  out 
again.  The  man  that  went  on  the  bond, 
a  liquor  dealer  named  Hagerty,  was  so 
notorious  that  Howard's  enemies,  includ- 
ing the  Salem  Evening  News,  viciously 
attacked  mm. 

Hagerty  promptly  issued  a  statement 
declaring  that  anyone  who  was  an  enemy 
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of  Robin  Damon,  owner  of  the  News, 
was  a  friend  of  his,  and  although  he 
expected  Howard  might  some  day  want 
to  attack  him,  he  had  signed  the  bad 
bond  because  Damon  was  responsible  for 
the  editor's  arrest. 

Howard  said  he  consented  to  Hag- 
erty's  assistance  because  he  felt  sure  the 
man  could  have  no  axe  to  grind.  Curtis 
was  also  arrested  and  bailed  out  by  his 
brother. 

This  occured  eight  months  ago.  How- 
ard at  once  became  famous.  He  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  mayor  and  as 
soon  as  he  got  out  of  jail  he  registered 
as  a  voter  in  Salem  so  as  to  be  eligible. 
He  is  still  under  indictment,  however, 
and  is  expected  to  go  on  trial  at  the  next 
sitting  of  the  Superior  Court.  Salem 
faces  the  possibility  of  having  her  affairs 
conducted  from  the  county  jail,  in  case 
the  jury  decides  against  her  interesting 
editor-mayor. 

"An  honest  mayor  in  jail  is  better  than 
a  crooked  politician  at  liberty  any  day," 
announced  Howard,  and  kept  busily  at 
work  on  his  campaign. 

About  this  time  he  published  an  article 
concerning  three  McSweeney  brothers. 
He  said  Morgan  McSweeney,  a  republi- 
can and  member  of  the  liquor  commission 
under  Mayor  John  Hurley,  William  Mc- 
Sweeney, democrat,  alderman  and  a  can- 
didate for  mayor,  and  P.  A.  McSweeney, 
independent  and  insurance  and  bond 
agent,  were  ''shaking  down"  the  appli- 
cants for  liquor  licenses  to  their  own 
considerable  profit.  He  charged  that 
when  an  applicant  went  to  Morgan  Mc- 
Sweeney for  a  license,  he  was  required 
to  retain  Brother  Bill  as  counsel  and  go 
to  Brother  P.  A.  to  obtain  his  bond.  This 
article,  entitled  "Both  Ends  and  the 
Middle,"  resulted  in  so  severe  a  beating 
from  the  enfuriated  P.  A.  McSweeney, 
a  powerful  man  six  feet  tall,  that  the 
editor  was  obliged  to  go  away  for  a  week 
in  order  to  recuperate  sufficiently  to 
appear  in  public  again  on  the  stump, 
ertheless,  though  McSweeney  was 
very  friendly  with  the  men  who  were 
prosecuting  Howard  for  libel,  the  latter 
refused  to  prosecute  him  saying  that  the 
man  had  merely  allowed  his  temper  to 
gain  the  better  of  his  self-control.     This 


incident  alone  won  Howard  many  votes. 

A  few  days  before  election  Howard 
and  Curtis  together  composed  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  campaign-songs  ever 
sung  in  America, — a  real  classic  in  that 
form  of  "literature."  It  was  published 
in  the  "Despatch"  and  sung  about  the 
streets  by  enthusiastic  citizens  as  the 
battle  hymn  of  the  Reform  Candidate.  If 
it  were  not  so  long,  it  might  with  interest 
be  quoted  here. 

During  those  last  few  days  there  was 
more  demonstration  and  excitement,  a 
more  general  arousing  of  the  citizens  than 
has  occurred  in  that  staid  old  Puritan  city 
since  the  Revolution,  or,  perhaps,  as  some 
insist,  since  the  time  of  Cotton  Mather 
and  the  dreaded  witches.  Finally  came 
the  election,  with  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  Arthur  Howard. 

Early  in  the  evening  when  the  returns 
began  to  indicate  the  landslide  in  the  Re- 
form Candidate's  favor,  the  younger 
voters  went  wild  with  enthusiasm.  They 
hired  a  brass  band,  impressed  automo- 
biles, and  abducting  Howard  from  the 
paint-shop  where  he  was  preparing  to 
get  out  an  "extra,"  they  paraded  him 
through  the  streets  before  the  admiring 
multitude. 

There  was  a  sad  note,  however,  in  all 
the  cheering  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  populace  hailed  the  election  returns, 
for  Howard  had  received  a  telegram  from 
New  York  that  day,  summoning  him  to 
the  death-bed  of  his  father.  He  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  railroad  station  by  the  most 
enthusiastic  crowd  ever  seen  in  the  city, 
thousands  who  were  all  righting  for  a 
chance  to  shake  hands  with  the  man  from 
whom  a  few  weeks  before  they  would  not 
as  much  as  purchase  a  penny  paper.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  got  away  from 
them  and  into  his  train.  He  reached  New 
York  just  too  late  to  receive  his  father's 
blessing  and  tell  him  of  his  having  suc- 
ceeded at  last ;  his  father  had  died. 

Howard  got  back  to  Salem  two  days 
later  to  find  money  showering  into  his 
little  paint-shop  newspaper  office  from 
merchants  eager  to  get  a  few  lines,  at 
least,  of  advertising  into  his  now  famous 
paper.  He  rushed  an  order  off  for  mod- 
ern linotype  machines,  printing  presses, 
and  is  making  plans  to  renovate  the  old 
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building  where  he  began  so  humbly  a 
year  ago,  into  a  modern  newspaper  office. 

Howard  does  not  look  like  a  mayor, 
nor  yet  like  an  editor.  He  looks  more 
like  a  travelling  salesman.  He  is  tall  and 
slight,  not  at  all  strong  physically,  but 
his  face  makes  up  for  any  deficiency  in 
that  respect.  It  is  that  of  a  fighter.  The 
clear  gray  eyes  are  level  and  seem  to 
see  through  the  man  with  whom  he  may 
be  talking.  In  the  corners  of  the  eyes 
are  the  footprints  of  Howard's  ever  ready 
smile,  for  he  does  not  make  the  mistake 
of  taking  life  too  seriously.  He  even 
jokes  about  his  fight  for  the  mayoralty, 
"Running  for  mayor,"  says  he,  "is  like 
being  seasick.  When  a  man's  seasick, 
he  is  afraid  at  first  he's  going  to  die,  and 
at  the  last  of  it  he's  afraid  he  won't  die. 
When  I  announced  myself  a  candidate  I 
was  afraid  I  wouldn't  win,  and  the  last 
of  it  I  was  afraid  I  would." 

A  platform  as  unique  as  his  career 
was  announced  by  the  editor-mayor  when 
he  was  met  by  an  interviewer,  as  he  was 
returning  from  his  father's  funeral. 

"There  are  several  things  which  it 
won't  do  to  talk  about  until  I  am  ready 
to  put  in  practice,"  said  he,  "but  for  one 
thing  I  am  going  to  publish  in  full  every 
bill  against  the  city  which  is  presented  to 
me  for  approval.  They  will  be  published 
in  my  paper,  where  every  citizen  can 
see  what  Salem  is  asked  to  pay  for,  by 
whom,  and  how  much. 

"And  I  am  going  to  see  what  can  be 
done  about  removing  the  present  excise 
commissioners,"  continued  the  mayor- 
elect.  "I  have  found  the  mayor  has 
power  to  remove  them  if  they  dabble  in 
politics.  I  am  going  to  see  the  three 
commissioners  right  away.  If  they  re- 
fuse to  resign,  I  think  I  will  have  no 
trouble  in  removing  them. 

"My  idea  of  a  License  Commission  is 
a  board  composed  of  one  representative 
business  man,  one  laboring  man,  and  one 
Frenchman.  Out  of  the  thirty-seven 
licenses  granted  by  the  present  commis- 
sion only  one  was  given  to  a  Frenchman, 
which  I  consider  very  unfair  to  the  large 
French  population  of  Salem. 

"It  was  our  French  citizens  that  helped 
a  lot  in  my  election.  This  is  where  I 
had  the  bulge  on  the  four  other  candi- 


dates. They  couldn't  speak  French.  I 
can.  I  addressed  the  French  citizens  in 
their  own  language  and  it  made  a  hit  with 
them.    So  they  voted  for  me. 

"One  of  my  first  official  acts  will  be  to 
remove  City  Marshal,  Joseph  W.  Dane. 
The  mayor  has  the  authority  both  of 
nominating  and  removing  the  city  mar- 
shal. I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that 
defeated  Mayor  Hurley  was  his  retention 
of  Dane  in  office. 

"I  shall  ask  each  of  the  aldermen  to 
name  a  candidate  for  city  marshal,  and 
I  shall  select  one  of  them.  If  at  any 
time  any  two  aldermen  bring  me  a  com- 
plaint against  the  man  I  select  I  shall 
at  once  prefer  charges  against  him. 

"I  intend  to  combine  efficiency  with 
economy,  honesty  with  politics,  and  give 
Salem  the  best  administration  next  year 
that  the  city  ever  had.  If  I  don't  make 
good  it  won't  be  my  fault.  In  my  in- 
augural address  I  shall  call  attention  to 
twenty-five  improvements  that  can  be 
made  under  the  existing  city  ordinances 
in  the  conduct  of  city  affairs." 

Howard  also  announced  that  he  would 
devote  all  his  salary  as  mayor  to  the  fund 
for  playgrounds  for  children  in  Salem. 
But  his  enemies  were  still  abroad  and 
very  busy.  A  disinterested  spectator  may 
well  suggest  that  he  should  not  have 
made  public  his  charitable  design,  for 
this  was  the  first  of  his  cherished  plans 
that  enemies  undertook  to  thwart.  Among 
the  bitter  exigencies  of  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  several  bills  had  accrued 
— for  printing  and  for  board.  At  the 
instigation  of  hostile  politicians,  an  at- 
tachment was  forthwith  placed  upon  his 
salary,  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  New  England  it  is  said,  per- 
haps in  the  history  of  our  whole  country, 
a  mayor  could  not  touch  a  penny  of  the 
money  his  city  owed  him  until  his  cred- 
itors had  been  appeased.  Having  accom- 
plished this  bit  of  strategy,  they  next  pro- 
ceeded to  win  over  the  man  who  had  so 
eagerly  offered  surety  for  the  harrassed 
editor  last  fall,  Daniel  P.  Hagerty  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  present  critical 
period  while  his  father's  estate  is  being 
settled.  At  the  close  of  March,  Mayor 
Howard's  secretary  was  astonished  at  re- 
ceiving notice  to  the  effect  that  Hagerty 
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would  surrender  the  mayor  to  custody  un- 
less new  bondsmen  were  secured  before 
the  following  Saturday  night.  This  fact 
quickly  became  known  in  the  city,  and 
there  ensued  another  of  the  thrilling  de- 
velopments of  this  remarkable  story.  The 
women  of  Salem  did  not  propose  that 
their  mayor  should  go  to  jail  again.  With- 
out intimating  their  plan  to  the  mayor,  or 
indeed  to  anyone,  they  hastily  canvassed 
the  city  for  one-dollar  subscriptions  to 
the  necessary  fund.  Miss  Charlotte  Fair- 
field,  the  coal  dealer  who  recently  made 
a  plucky  and  famous  fight  against  the 
Salem  coal  trust,  was  in  charge,  and  the 
club  members,  society  women,  and  lead- 
ers in  the  best  feminine  influences 
of  Salem, — among  them  Kate  Tannat 
Woods,  the  author;  Mrs.  David  M. 
Little,  wife  of  a  former  mayor;  Mrs. 
George  L.  Adams;  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Gove,  —  were  active  subscribers.  So 
strong  was  the  feeling,  that  when  the 
scheme  was  well  under  way,  it  could 
scarcely  be  stopped.  Dollars  kept  pour- 
ing into  Miss  Fairfield's  office  long  after 
they  were  no  longer  needed.  The  amount 
of  the  bond,  $800,  was  raised  within  a 
few  hours,  and  represented  eight  hundred 
individual  subscribers,  all  women.  Mayor 
Howard  was  deeply  touched  by  this  proof 
of  sympathy  and  inspired  to  renewed 
effort,  nor  could  he  refuse  a  new  bond  so 
heartily  furnished.  Therefore  he  is  still 
at  liberty. 

But  his  enemies  now  had  a  new  sub- 
ject for  comment.  "Hiding  behind  the 
skirts  of  women !"  Mrs.  George  L. 
Adams  exclaimed  indignantly  on  hearing 
this  gossip.  "Why,  if  such  a  thing  as 
that  is  ever  said,  the  women  of  Salem 
will  raise  up  in  a  body  and  denounce  the 
author!  Mayor  Howard  was  in  utter 
ignorance  of  our  plans.  He  did  not 
know  what  we  had  done  until  we  offered 
the  cash  itself  in  court.  I  consider  it 
rather  shameful  that  the  men  did  not 
take  the  initiative  in  this  matter  and  not 
leave  it  to  the  women.  No  doubt  this 
affair  will  interest  Salem  women  more 
in  politics  in   future." 

Miss    ["airfield  stated  why  the  women 

eady  to  co-operate  in  the  matter. 

"Our   reason    for  this?    Well,   we  think 

Howard    is   a   gentleman   and    is 


not  being  treated  fairly.  I  think  he  is  in 
the  right  and  means  to  do  the  fair  thing 
by  his  city.  Why  should  he  be  so  criti- 
cised and  found  fault  with  and  abused? 
Wouldn't  you,  if  you  lived  in  Salem, 
want  to  see  a  man  given  a  chance  when 
he  is  doing  his  best  ?" 

Mrs.  Little,  whose  husband  is  the  pres- 
ent Collector  of  the  Port,  remarked : 
"Yes,  Mayor  Howard  is  giving  us  a  dig- 
nified administration;  but  of  course 
there  is  always  antagonism  toward  a  true 
reformer  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
sure  to  be  hit  in  the  event  of  a  reform 
wave." 

Mayor  Howard  appears  always  in  good 
spirits,  and  declares  that  he  is  not 
troubled  by  what  his  enemies  may  say 
about  him,  that  possibly  some  who  are 
now  talking  may  themselves  be  later 
committed  to  jail.  He  has  already  ac- 
complished many  of  the  reforms  he  in- 
tended, and  states  that  more  surprises 
may  be  expected.  He  is  indeed  the  hero 
of  one  of  the  most  curious  and  romantic 
politic  situations  that  has  occurred  in  our 
country  since  those  exciting  days  just 
prior  to  the  Civil  War,  and  not  only  New 
England  but  all  the  States  await  with 
interest  what  further  events  will  follow 
while  he  is  in  office. 

His  latest  announcement  is  that  he  in- 
tends to  become  Congressman  from  the 
Salem  district,  and  he  has  been  making 
some  intensely  interesting  and  character- 
istic speeches  at  clubs  and  dinners  in 
and  about  the  towns  and  cities  outlying 
Salem,  no  doubt  with  this  purpose  in 
view,  though  speaking  always  by  invita- 
tion. Recently  some  of  his  busy  political 
enemies  spread  a  rumor  that  the  Mayor 
had  decided  to  give  up  and  leave  Salem 
for  good.  On  being  asked  about  this,  Mr. 
Howard's  serious  eyes  lighted  for  an  in- 
stant. "Quit !"  he  exclaimed,  then  added 
quietly :  "No,  not  till  the  end  of  the  last 
day  of  next  December,  and  then  only  be- 
cause I'm  going  to  Congress." 

His  editorial  ways  are  as  unusual  as 
his  political  views.  His  little  office  par- 
titioned off  in  a  corner  of  the  paint-shop 
loft  is  a  most  interesting  place.  It  is 
furnished  with  a  rickety  table  patched  up 
with  a  rough  board  and  covered  with 
brown  paper  fastened  on  with  nails.  This 
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is  his  desk.  There  is  a  battered  kitchen 
chair  with  a  split  seat  for  a  desk  chair. 
A  dilapidated  Morris  chair  which  has 
seen  better  days  is  placed  beside  the  table 
for  callers.  In  the  corner  is  a  rusty  stove. 
On  a  rough  board  shelf  is  a  much 
thumbed  dictionary  and  a  few  city  pam- 
phlets. 

A  row  of  spikes  driven  into  the  wall 
is  Mr.  Howard's  letter  file.  The  method 
of  filing  is  to  stab  the  head  of  a  spike 
through  the  letter  being  careful  to  per- 
form the  stabbing  in  alphabetical  order. 

A  Bible  and  a  telephone — a  very  recent 
innovation — are  placed  handily  upon  the 
table.  The  bookmark  in  the  Bible  to 
mark  the  editor's  favorite  text  is  a  hand- 
some, unmounted  photograph  of  his  wife. 
Opposite,  against  the  bare  boards  of  the 
wall,  where  his  eyes  may  rest  upon  it 
when  he  glances  up  from  his  editorial 
duties,  is  a  large  photograph  of  his 
daughter. 

"Now  that  you  are  rich  and  famous," 
ventured  the  interviewer,  just  after  the 
election,  "and  your  paper  is  booming,  will 
you  publish  any  news  in  it?" 

"J  hadn't  thought  of  that  yet,"  said 
Howard,  '  I  \*t  T  don't  see  why  I  should. 
If  people  like  politics  and  literature,  why 
should  I  afflict  them  with  murders  and 
scandals?  It's  not  necessary  to  publish 
news  in  a  newspaper  unless  people  de- 
mand it.  Besides,  you  have  to  hire  re- 
porters, pay  for  telegrams  and  go  to  a 
lot  of  expense  and  trouble. 

"Now,  right  at  the  head  of  the  editorial 
column  I  invite  anybody  who  hears  any 
news  to  bring  it  in  and  I'll  consider  it. 
The  only  kind  of  news  worth  publishing 
is  the  news  for  which  there  is  a  popular 
demand.  If  there  is  a  popular  demand 
for  a  piece  of  news,  any  reader  will  be 
sure  to  bring  it  in  and  if  there  is  any 
room  for  it,  and  it's  not  scandalous  or 
libelous,  I'll  publish  it." 

While  the  interviewer  sat  in  the  paint- 
shop  private  office  chatting  with  H.  F. 
Curtis,  Publisher  Howard's  editorial  and 
reportorial  staff  rolled  into  one,  the 
'phone  was  continually  ringing  and  Mr. 
Curtis'  voice  would  be  heard  in  a  one- 
sided conversation  something  like  this : 

"Hello  ....  Yes,  this  is  the  Salem 
Despatch  office   .    .    .   No,  every  copy  is 


sold  ....  What!  the  Boston  market- 
men  want  500  papers?  Sorry,  but  we 
haven't  got  them  ....  No,  can't  do  it. 
Our  printer's  gone  home  to  supper  and 
we  can't  print  any  more  papers  until  he 
gets  back  ....  No,  can't  promise  any  in 
the  morning.  You'll  have  to  wait  until 
our  new  machinery  is  set  up  ...  .  No, 
can't  let  you  have  any  back  copies,  either. 
The  newsdealers  came  in  today  and 
bought  them  all  up.     Goodbye." 

Just  then  the  printer — who  was  type- 
setter and  all  the  rest  of  the  mechanical 
department,  too — got  back  from  supper. 
Presently  he  rushed  into  the  editorial 
sanctum,  type  stick  in  one  hand  and  copy 
in  the  other.  "Here,  I  don't  like  this.  It 
ought  to  go  this  way,"  he  announced, 
rattling  off  a  sentence. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  assented  Curtis 
with  ready  good  nature.  "Go  as  far  as 
you  like.    Fix  it  up  to  suit  yourself." 

The  Despatch  office  is  a  model  democ- 
racy. 


Since  this  article  was  written,  one  of 
the  political  storms  that  had  for  months 
been  gathering  over  Mayor  Howard's 
devoted  head  broke;  he  was  brought  to 
trial  late  in  June  on  the  charge  of  crim- 
inal libel  for  which  last  year  he  was  im- 
prisoned. But  the  result  of  this  trial  was 
a  mighty  shock  to  the  "ring"  which  the 
Mayor  fought  so  strenuously  both  before 
and  since  election.  After  an  exciting  and 
nerve-racking  trial,  and  an  all-night  de- 
liberation of  the  jury,  during  which  all 
the  Mayor's  friends  fought  the  heaviest 
odds  for  him,  a  verdict  of  acquittal  on 
each  and  all  of  the  eight  counts  against 
him  was  rendered.  Then  the  city  went 
wild  with  delight;  visions  of  jail  and 
political  martyrdom  were  dispelled  by 
various  happy  demonstrations  such  as, 
perhaps,  no  other  mayor  has  ever  ex- 
perienceu.  Impromptu  receptions  and 
flag-flying  showed  the  whole  district  to 
be  in  the  gayest  of  holiday  moods.  Also 
the  800  women  who  had  furnished  $1 
each  to  make  up  the  bail  bond  a  few 
months  previous,  declined  to  take  back 
their  money. 

During  the  harrowing  hours  while  the 
jury  deliberated,  and  hope  sank  so  low, 
Mayor   Howard   wrote   in   place   of   his 
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customary  editorial  in  the  Despatch,  the 
following  poem,  which  is  the  only  public 
expression  of  his  many  months  of  suffer- 
ing he  has  ever  made: 


Dark  is  this  world;    my  sun  gone  down, 
No  star  of  hope  for  me  to  rise, 
The  face  of  all  things  wears  a  frown, 
Or  on  the  earth  or  on  the  skies. 

Go  on,  unpitying  world,  go  on — 
Pour  all  thy  vengeance  on  my  head, 
And  when  the  cup's  last  dregs  are  gone 
I,  then,  shall  have  no  more  to  dread. 

Long  have  I  toiled  to  live — in  vain. 
For  life  is  naught,  devoid  of  rest; 
Long  struggled  with  the  strife  for  fame, 
Long  kept  my  sorrows  in  my  breast. 

Why  was  I  made ;    or  why  thus  born, 
The   sport  of   every  wayward  gale? 
Launched   on   an    ocean    dark,    forlorn ; 
A  leaky,  shattered  crazy  sail. 

Without   a   compass   or   a   guide, 
Without  a  rudder  in   a  storm, 


Without  an  anchor — where  to  ride, 
And  chased  around  in  every  storm. 

No  home,  no  haven,  where  to  steer; 
No  chart,  a  sea  without  a  shore; 
No  buoy,  or  light  or  beacon  near; 
No  one  to   weep  when  I'm  no  more. 

Next  day,  when  the  shadows  were  all 
so  suddenly  dispelled,  he  said  in  an  inter- 
view: "I  want  to  thank  all  my  staunch 
friends  who  have  stuck  by  me  through 
all  this.  There  is  nothing  of  bitterness 
in  my  heart  for  those  who  sought  to 
bring  about  my  imprisonment.  I  have 
only  forgiveness  for  my  enemies  and  any 
elation  I  may  feel  is,  I  think,  pardonable. 
My  greatest  joy  is  in  the  happiness  of 
my  friends.  I  acted  honestly  and  the 
people  believed  me  when  they  made  me 
Mayor;  the  jury  believed  me  when  they 
found  me  not  guilty.  I'm  a  happy  man 
tonight."  His  victory  at  the  polls,  his 
victory  in  the  courts  and  his  personal 
popularity,  evidenced  so  generally  today, 
lead  his  friends  to  predict  confidentially 
that  he  will  be  a  winner  in  his  fight  for 
Congress  against  A.  P.  Gardner. 


Autumn  Foliage  from  Lawrence  Observatory 


By  FREDERICK  MERRILL  PYKE 

Pray,  tell  me  not  that  Homer's  Times  are  dead 
When  from  this  slender  steel-reared  height 
Earth  drops  away  beneath  the  sight 

Like  an  unwelcome  mist,  and  there,  instead 

Breathe  round  ethereal  seas  of  Autumn  red, 
And  changeful  green,  and  silver-white, 
Thro'  whose  soft  tides  of  lucent  light 

Anon  some  boulder  lifts  a  shaggy  head ; 

Gladly  on  such  a  wonder-sea  as  this 

Would  I  launch  out,  Ulysses-like  of  old, 
Make  sail  within  the  vessel  of  my  dreams, 

And  westward  fare,  until  bright  Atlantis 

Rose  heavenward  thro'  the  spray  of  blue  and  gold 
Her  marble  domes  aglow  with  rosy  gleams. 


The   Scotch    Irish  in   New    England 

By  RUTH  DAME  COOLIDGE 


THERE  is  something  still  amazing- 
ly dominant  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Pilgrim  forefathers.  The  wind 
that  filled  the  sails  of  the  May- 
flower and  the  Speedwell  has  blown  so 
steadily  through  New  England  history 
that  it  has  bent  the  reeds  of  public  opin- 
ion in  one  direction.  In  spite  of  the 
alarm  cry  against  recent  foreign  immi- 
gration, New  England  is  still  in  a  popular 
fiction,  the  cradle  and  home  of  the  Puri- 
tan. Yet,  in  a  book  recently  published, 
"Scotch  Irish  pioneers  in  Ulster  and 
America,"  Mr.  Charles  Knowles  Bolton 
awakes  the  six  states  to  the  realization 
that  for  almost  two  centuries  the  blood 
of  the  Scotch  Irish  has  been  mingling 
with  that  of  the  original  English.  Al- 
most exactly  a  century  after  the  Pilgrims 
had  landed  at  Plymouth,  five  ships  from 
Londonderry  arrived  in  Boston  with 
their  invoice  of  immigrants,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  the  Scotch  Irish 
had  so  increased  that  they  were  probably 
some  twenty-five  thousand  strong.  It  is 
true  that  the  main  body  of  the  Scotch 
Irish  passed  farther  south  to  the  hospit- 
able land  of  William  Penn  or  the  thinly 
settled  borders  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  In  New  England,  Congregation- 
alism, firmly  entrenched,  breathed  hostil- 
ity to  the  rigid  determination  of  Presby- 
terianism.  Even  in  the  hot-bed  of  Puri- 
tanism, however,  Scotch  Irish  influence 
was  evident.  This  was  probably  ex- 
pressed very  positively  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Scotch  Irish  toward  the  Revolution. 
These  Scots  of  Ireland  had  felt  already 
the  heavy  hand  of  England  so  strongly 
that  they  had  left  the  green  fields  along 
the  Ban  and  the  Foyle  to  come  to  the 
unknown  world,  and  when  the  long  arm 
of  the  selfsame  tyranny  stretched  after 


them  across  the  sea,  they  rose  with 
double  wrath.  All  along  the  Atlantic 
shore  from  Maine  to  Georgia  they  were 
scattered  on  the  rough  frontier.  Many 
families  had  sent  their  sons  or  daughters 
from  Pennsylvania  and  even  from  New 
England  to  the  South,  and  had  maintained 
the  strong  Scotch  sense  of  clanship.  So 
when  the  first  shot  was  fired  at  Lexing- 
ton, it  is  probable  that  the  Scotch  Irish 
pioneers  of  the  Carolinas  thrilled  not 
only  with  their  inbred  hatred  against 
abstract  tyranny,  but  with  their  concrete 
sympathy  for  kinsmen  in  the  North.  So 
strong  was  the  Scotch  Irish  hatred  to- 
ward England  that  Washington  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  in  a  moment  of  de- 
pression that  if  every  other  hope  failed, 
he  would  cross  the  Alleghenies  and  plant- 
ing his  standard  there,  summon  to  him 
the  Scotch  Irish  for  a  last  desperate  fight 
for  independence. 

For  many  years  the  recognition  of  the 
Scotch  Irish  element  in  the  United  States 
was  utterly  ignored,  but  recently  the 
popularity  of  the  subject  has  created  a 
"Scotch  Irish  Slubboleth."  Indeed  the 
discussion  as  to  the  exact  composition  of 
the  racial  stock  has  run  into  very  heated 
extremes.  A  knowledge  of  the  entire 
course  of  English,  Scottish  and  Irish  his- 
tory, and  of  anthropology,  ethnology  and 
philology,  is  essential  before  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  race  can  be  properly  de- 
termined. It  is  probable  however,  that 
those  authorities  are  trustworthy  who 
consider  the  Scotch  Irish  a  complete  epi- 
tome in  themselves  of  the  various  racial 
elements  of  England — Celt,  Norse,  Nor- 
man, Saxon — all  were  blended  together 
in  the  plains  of  lowland  Scotland. 
When  James  I.  transplanted  a  colony  of 
these  lowland  Scotch,  they  crossed  from 
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the  interior  parts  of  Scotland  to  the 
northern  counties  of  Ireland  and  settled 
there.  The  Gaelic  language  was  com- 
monly spoken  and  some  of  the  immigrants 
in  America  knew  no  other  language.  But 
if  they  still  retained  this  evidence  of  the 
Celt,  'and  if,  though  very  improbably, 
they  intermarried  with  the  native  Irish, 
they  were  more  strongly  Anglo-Saxon; 
the'  strain  of  this  blood  in  their  veins 
which  was  originally  dominant  in  low- 
land Scotland,  was  strengthened  by  their 
intermixture  in  north  Ireland  with  an 
English  colony  composed  of  Cromwell's 
veteran  soldiers.  By  the  time  these  com- 
bined peoples  had  reached  America  they 
had  already  summed  up  in  their  compo- 
sition the  various  elements  which  Amer- 
ica is  slowy  fusing  together  today  put  of 
the  various  peoples  that  settle  in  her 
shores.  They  had  already  the  daring 
of  the  Norman,  the  tenacity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  inventiveness  of 
the  Celt,  and  these  had  united  to  produce 
the  virile,  practical,  religious,  persistent, 
independent  and  contentious  Scotch 
Irishman. 

It  is  not,  however,  this  more  theoretical 
composition  of  the  Scotch  Irish  or  their 
later  and  better  known  history  that  Mr. 
Bolton  unfolds  in  his  interesting  book. 
He  has  chosen  the  difficult  and  unknown 
period  of  the  pioneer  days  from  the  time 
when  the  five  ships  put  into  Boston  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Scotch  Irish 
settlements  throughout  the  New  England 
states.  He  has  added  also,  careful  studies 
of  the  economic,  political,  and  religious 
conditions  in  Ireland  that  led  to  the  emi- 
gration of  some  half  a  million  Scotch 
[ri^h  between  1718  and  1775,  and  an 
account  of  their  early  settlements  in 
Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina. 

'I '  1  New  England  readers  however,  the 
book  holds  especial  interest.  The  im- 
portance of  the  Scotch  Irish  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  South  is  well  recognized. 
His  position  in  pioneer  New  England  life 
is  a  new  page  of  history.  In  the  very 
'  days  of  the  colony  however,  there 
trong  tie  between  the  nonconfor- 
mist churches  of  Ireland  and  New  Eng- 
land. "Members  of  the  Mather  family 
were  a  familiar  with  the  streets  of 
Dublin  as  they  were  with  the  three  green 


hills  in  the  Bay  Colony's  chief  town,"  and 
as  early  as  1636  the  people  of  Belfast 
fitted  out  a  small  ship  poetically  styled 
the  "Eagle  Wing,"  which  was  to  bear 
the  people  of  the  Lord  into  the  land  of 
promise.  Incessant  tempest  however,  be- 
set her  flight,  and  it  was  only  after  days 
of  struggle  that  the  small  craft  entered 
the  harbor.  After  her  experience  no 
concerted  attempts  were  made  at  emi- 
gration. It  was  not  until  1718  that  the 
great  westward  movement  began  in  Ire- 
land. 

When  the  five  ships  in  1718  had 
anchored  in  Boston  harbor,  there  were 
probably  many  people  who  came  down 
to  the  wharves  to  see  the  immigrants 
disembark,  but  of  all  the  witnesses  only 
a  few  gave  testimony  that  survived  to 
the  present  day.  One  of  these  was  Cot- 
ton Mather,  who,  from  his  sympathy  with 
the  exiles,  was  at  hand  to  assist  them  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  power.  Mather's 
father  was  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  his  two  uncles  were 
well-known  preachers  in  that  city.  In 
addition  to  this  bond  of  sympathy  with 
Ireland,  Mather  had  an  attachment  for 
Scotland  also,  due  partly  to  an  honorary 
degree  received  in  1710  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  To  the  famous  New 
England  minister  these  immigrants  ap- 
peared chiefly  as  "opportunities  for  many 
services,"  and  "objects  of  compassion." 
From  this  it  seems  evident  that  some  of 
the  settlers  were  "redemptioners,"  or  en- 
dentured  servants. 

This  bears  partial  confirmation  from 
the  second  witness  of  the  disembarkation, 
the  newspaper  reporter  of  the  day.  His 
name  is  lost  to  us  and  his  work  is  extinct 
only  in  the  one  newspaper  in  North 
America  at  that  date — the  Boston  News- 
Letter.  Of  this,  but  one  copy  of  the  files 
for  July,  August  and  September,  1718,  is 
known  to  exist.  These  papers  are  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and 
from  them  Mr.  Bolton  gleaned  every  de- 
tail regarding  the  arrival  of  the  emigrant 
ships.  Quaint  too,  are  the  names  of  the 
various  crafts  and  the  classes  to  which 
they  belonged.  There  were  the  pink 
"Dolphin,"  and  the  "Friend  Goodwill." 
The  latter  must  have  afforded  an  excel- 
lent story  for  the  reporter,  as  the  crew 
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had  to  catch  dolphins  and  sharks  and 
gather  rainwater  from  the  decks  in  order 
to  satisfy  hunger  and  thirst  before  the 
crew  could  come  to  land.  From  this 
reporter  the  same  penniless  class  of  im- 
migrants is  evident.  The  News-Letter 
advertises  at  least  "Sundry  Boys  times 
for  years  by  Indentures,  Young  Women 
and  Girls  by  the  Year,"  and  again, 
"Servants,  Boys,  Tradesmen,  Husband- 
men, and  Maids,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
Mr.  John  Walker,  at  his  warehouse  at 
the  lower  end  of  Woodmansy  wharf  in 
Merchant's  Row."  Of  these  immigrants 
in  the  second  advertisement  few  were 
probably  Scotch  Irish. 

It  is  probable  indeed,  that  the  greater 
body  of  these  settlers  were  independent 
men  of  some  little  ready  money.  The 
third  witness  to  report  on  these  bears 
testimony  to  this  effect.  He  was  a  certain 
Thomas  Lechmere,  whose  letters  are  now 
for  the  first  time  published.  Lechmere 
had  received  instructions  from  his  broth- 
er-in-law Winthrop,  to  find  a  suitable 
miller  among  the  immigrants.  But  far 
from  being  able  to  find  a  miller  who 
could  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate  for  a 
number  of  years,  Lechmeie  discovered 
at  his  first  attempt  that  there  were  no 
Irish  to  be  sold,  as  all  had  paid  their 
passage  sterling  in  Ireland.  The  miller 
he  at  last  secured  was  too  expensive  for 
Winthrop,  and  the  latter  wrote  to  hint 
that  he  had  driven  a  poor  bargain. 
Lechmere's  indignant  defense  is  interest- 
ing chiefly  in  its  picture  of  the  Irish, — 
"Pray  tell  him  (Winthrop's  informer)  he 
is  much  out  of  the  way  to  think  that  these 
Irish  are  Servants,  they  are  generally 
men  of  Estates,  &  are  come  over  hither 
for  no  other  reason  but  upon  encourage- 
ment sent  from  hence  upon  notice  given. 
Yea,  they  should  have  so  many  acres  of 
land  given  them  gratis  to  settle  our  fron- 
tiers as  a  barrier  against  ye  Indians." 

Excellent  settlers  as  they  may  have 
been,  however,  the  lateness  of  their 
arrival  in  August  and  September  made  it 
impossible  for  them  all  to  settle  on  farms 
and  support  themselves  immediately. 
Some  set  out  early  in  the  autumn  for  An- 
dover,  Casco  Bay,  and  the  Kennebec 
river.  Some  settled  in  the  suburbs  of 
Boston.  But  the  authorities  of  Boston 
were  appalled  before  their  number  and 


were  anxious  lest  "the  confounded  Irish" 
eat  them  out  of  house  and  home.  Many 
of  these  settlers  of  course  had  modest 
savings  but  the  supply  of  grain  was  low, 
and  by  the  spring  of  17 19,  wheat  and 
corn  had  nearly  doubled  in  price.  It  was 
indeed  a  busy  year  for  Boston  with  an 
abundance  of  new  projects  on  foot. 
Probably  the  additional  strain  of  a  large 
foreign  body  in  the  little  town  brought 
the  Scotch  Irish  in  some  disfavor.  The 
same  was  true  even  in  friendly  Phila- 
delphia, for  when  three  or  four  ships 
arrived  in  a  day,  and  this  became  a  com- 
mon occurance,  the  governor  of  the  state 
became  terrified.  It  was  their  number, 
not  their  character,  that  was  appalling. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Scotch  Irish  did 
not  meet  with  great  popularity  among 
the  residents  of  New  England  beyond  the 
confines  of  Boston.  Wherever  this  peo- 
ple came  to  the  new  colonies,  they  were 
placed,  by  the  policy  of  the  governors, 
along  the  frontier  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  Indians.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  useful 
and  unenviable  service,  it  is  clear  that 
their  strongly  marked  characteristics  and 
especially  their  dominant  individualism 
made  them  somewhat  unpopular.  Wor- 
cester was  then  a  f rontierstown  towar  1 
which  one  little  company  of  settlers 
toiled  wearily  with  their  blankets,  *ools, 
flaxwheel,  and  cradles.  The  account  of 
their  settlement  here  and  in  Rutland, 
Sutton,  Andover  and  Palmer  is  extreme- 
ly interesting  in  its  record  of  sturdy  in- 
dependence. 

Another  picturesque  and  interesting 
colony  was  that  of  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire.  One  incident  of  this  settle- 
ment is  sufficient.  The  new  settlers  had 
returned  to  Haverhill  for  their  wives  and 
children  and  were  ferrying  then  across 
the  Merrimac.  "The  Haverhill  Rabble" 
says  Mr.  Bolton,  "had  no  love  for  the 
'Irish'  and  greeted  them  with  jeers  and 
ridicule.  When  nearing  the  shore  for  a 
landing  one  of  the  boats  turned  over,  so 
that  women  and  children  were  thrown 
into  the  water.  This  afforded  boundless 
delight  to  the  onlookers,  and  at  last  in- 
spired a  local  bard,  who  sang: 

"Then  they  began  to  scream  and  bawl. 
And  if  the  devil  had  spread  his  net, 
He  would  have  made  a  glorious  haul." 
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Probably  the  Maine  settlers  had  the 
most  difficult  time  in  hardships.  The 
families  on  the  boats  which  had  sailed 
from  Boston  to  Casco  Bay  were  caught 
by  an  extremely  cold  and  early  winter 
before  they  could  build  their  houses  on 
the  shore.  A  few  were  able  to  build 
rough  shelters  beneath  which  they  spent 
the  winter,  but  the  rest  were  confined  on 
the  ship  which  was  frozen  in  the  ice. 
The  rough  Maine  coast  of  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, so  fair  today  with  its  summer 
homes,  must  have  been  bleak  enough  in 
that  raw  winter  to  the  eyes  of  the  weary 
Scotch  Irish,  longing  for  a  permanent 
home.  From  Falmouth  too  they  passed 
to  the  Kennebec  and  the  Androscoggin 
until  Maine  was  ringed  about  with  sturdy 
Scotch  Irish  settlers. 

The  effect  of  the  Scotch  Irish  on  New 
England  character  cannot  be  fully  esti- 
mated. Since  quaint  little  incidents  have 
been  recorded  by  Mr.  Bolton  which  re- 
flect the  influence  exerted  by  the  immi- 
grants in  minor  details.  Near  Andover 
an  Irish  family  had  left  a  few  potatoes 
for  seed  with  the  family  with  which  they 
had  wintered.  "The  potatoes  were  ac- 
cordingly planted ;  came  up  and  flour- 
ished well;  blossomed  and  produced 
the  fruit  to  be  eaten.  They  cooked  the 
balls  in  various  ways,  but  could  not  make 
them  palatable,  and  pronounced  them  un- 
fit for  food.  The  next  spring,  while 
ploughing  their  garden  the  plough  passed 
through  where  the  potatoes  had  grown 
and  turned  out  some  of  great  size,  by 
which  means  they  discovered  their  mis- 
take." In  the  industrial  field  they  un- 
doubtedly were  of  value  in  the  weaving 
of  linen.     The  majority  of  Scotch  Irish 


immigrants  were  weavers  by  trade, 
rather  than  farmers.  The  spinning  in- 
dustry became  so  popular  after  their 
arrival  that  in  1720  a  public  school  of 
spinning  was  proposed  in  Boston.  It 
was  the  first  movement  for  the  study 
of  handicrafts  now  so  popular  in  the 
Boston  schools. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  few 
incidents  from  the  storehouse  of  "Scotch 
Irish  Pioneers."  The  book  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  thorough  and  painstaking 
account  that  has  been  written  in  regard 
to  the  Scotch  Irish  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  is  so  carefully  based  on  original 
documents  that  it  is  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  Scotch  Irish  in 
the  United  States,  rather  than  a  resume 
of  older  accounts.  In  the  list  of  Pres- 
byterian ministers,  many  a  New  Eng- 
lander  of  the  present  day  may  find  his 
name  and  the  home  town  of  his  family. 
It  is  a  greater  tribute  to  the  book  to  say 
that  it  is  not  only  valuable  and  searching, 
but  picturesque  and  interesting. 

If  the  New  England  people,  after  a 
century  out  of  England,  were  still,  as 
Professor  Wendell  has  said,  essentially 
Elizabethan,  and  the  Scotch  Irish  distinct- 
ly Hanovarian,yet  despite  minor  distinc- 
tions the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  both  unit- 
ed in  time  to  form  the  rugged  stock  of 
New  England.  Today  when  the  Atlantic 
states  are  a  new  Ireland  influenced  in  the 
rural  districts  by  those  of  Scotch  Irish 
descent,  and  governed  in  the  cities  by 
the  Celtic  Irish,  it  is  especially  valuable 
to  learn  what  manner  of  men  were  those 
Scotch  Irish  who,  two  centuries  ago, 
came  through  hardship  and  self-denial 
westward  to  share  the  lot  of  the  Puritan. 


The    Elderess 

By  PAULINE  CARRINGTON  BOUVE 

Within  the  garden  close,  calm  and  serene 
As  the  white  lilies  there  that  droop  and  lean, 
Sits  Sister  Prudence,  the  fair,  sweet  Elderess 
Of  the  House.     No  memory  of  pale  passion-pain 
Stirs  the  fair  stillness  of  her  virgin  soul, 


Nor  leaves  its  stain; 
And  if  she  grieves  it  is  for  sinners  in  the 

great  world 
With   its  temptations  that  beset  the  proud 

and  vain, 
But  do  not  cross  the  threshold  of  her  house 

of  Peace 
Where   from  life's  greatest  bliss  and   woe, 

she  finds  surcease. 
Oh,  fair,  sweet   woman  sister  sitting  there 
Among  the  children  pupils,  you  counterfeit 

the  care 
Of    motherhood,    knowing    naught    of    the 

highest  strife — 
The  strange,  divinely  joyous  pain  of  those 

who  bear 
Souls  to  the  world  through  the  dim  gates  of 

life! 

Haply  you  do  not  dream 


Of  things  your  life  has  never  missed. 
It  may  be  that  you  catch  a  fairer  gleam 

Of  far  off  Paradise 
Through  the  clear  vision  of  your  child-pure  eyes, — 
That  prayer  breathed  through  lips  that  are  unkissed 
Reach  Heaven's  white  portals  soonest — and  yet 
Oh,  Sister  Prudence,  because  of  all  the  human  joy 

You  never  knew, — 
The  memories  that  we  choose  not  to  forget, 
In  plentitude  of  mortal  joy  and  pain — 

I  pity  you ! 
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General  Thomas   Sherwin 
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SINCE  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  General 
Thomas  Sherwin  has  been  auditor  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  president 
of  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company.  When  he  became  associated  with  the  Bell 
Company  there  were  ninety-seven  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  stations  throughout  the  country, 
operating  sixty-nine  thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  miles  of  wire.  At  the  beginning  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  seven  the  records  showed  over  three  million  stations 
and  seven  and  a  half  million  miles  of  wire. 
^  During  the  more  than  a  score  of  years  within  which 
General  Sherwin  has  been  president  of  the  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  his  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  enlarging  the  business  and  the  scope  of  its 
usefulness,  to  advancing  the  standards  of  efficiency,  and 
to  rendering  its  service  of  the  largest  possible  value  to  the 
community.  General  Sherwin  is  a  man  of  rare  qualities 
and  is  beloved  by  all  who  have  been  associated  with  him 
in  his  many  years  of  service. 
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Maj.  Gen.  William  Bancroft 


A  MAN  who  can  do  things  and  make  others  do 
things ;  a  man  who  can  administer  discipline  and 
make  those  under  his  authority  feel  that  their 
chief  is  a  friend  as  well  as  a  just  executive;  a 
man  who,  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  a  large  service 
corporation  aims  to  make  every  dollar  received  by  the 
company  yield  the  maximum  in  service  to  the  public ; 
that  is  the  sort  of  a  man  who  is  President  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Company. 

Before  General  William  A.  Bancroft  became  President 
of  the  Company  of  which  he  is  now  chief  executive 
officer,  he  had  been  for  four  years  Mayor  of  Cambridge, 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
was  a  practicing  lawyer,  had  had  a  thorough  training  as 
a  railway  superintendent  and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
Major  General  in  the  military  service  of  the  state,  and  a 
Brigadier  General  of  U.  S.  volunteers.  This  training  of 
a  man  endowed  by  nature  with  unusual  strength  of 
character  and  high-minded  purpose  has  produced  the 
result  that  one  would  naturally  expect — an  unusual 
executive,  a  man  of  broad  public  spirit  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  a  great  transportation  system  that 
is  the  best  illustration  of  what  a  street  railway  should  be. 
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Sidney   W.    Winslow 

SIDNEY  W.  WINSLOW,  Massachusetts  born  and 
bred;  master  of  his  own  fortune  and  builder  of 
prosperity  for  others ;  the  head  today  of  the 
greatest  single  business  enterprise  in  New  England 
— the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company — conceived  by 
his  genius,  and  brought  to  its  present  high  estate  by  his 
courage,  tirelessness  and  unyielding  will ;  through  his 
executive  capacity  and  financial  foresight  the  leading 
factor  in  a  great  industry  of  world-wide  extent,  and 
through  his  varied  interests  in  touch  with  many  important 
fields  of  effort ;  a  shrewd  judge  of  human  nature ;  of 
keen  insight  and  firm  conviction,  taking  nothing  for 
granted  but  probing  every  conclusion  relentlessly  to  its 
cause;  swift  to  decide  and  act  when  ready,  but  slow  and 
cautious  until  the  time  to  act  appears;  a  fair  but  un- 
yielding antagonist;  just  in  his  dealings;  frank  in  his 
speech  ;  intolerant  of  deceit  or  underhanded  ways ;  an 
opponent  to  be  respected  and  a  friend  to  be  retained; 
striving  always  for  the  supremacy  of  his  native  state, 
he  dominates  by  right  of  honest  purpose  through  the 
confidence  inspired  in  other  men. 


Monks 

IN  the  person  of  Mr.  John  A.  S.  Monks,  Boston  takes 
the  lead  in  one  very  beautiful  field  of  pictorial  art. 
As  a  painter  of  sheep  this  finely  trained  artist  has  at- 
tained a  mastery  that  allows  him  to  speak  the  whole 
art   language     through    the   vehicle    of    the    simple    life 
incidents   of   these   most   humanly     suggestive     of     our 
domestic  animals. 

Born  at  Cold  Springs,  N.  Y.,  November  7,  1850,  he 
became  a  wood-engraver  at  18,  rapidly  rising  to  an 
independent  position.  But  prosperity  did  not  dull  his 
higher  ambitions.  He  closed  out  his  business  interests 
and  began  the  study  of  painting  in  Boston,  under  G.  N. 
Cass.  Inness  became  interested  in  him  and  took  him  into 
that  wonderful  studio  of  his.  The  rest  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Monk's  industry  and  ability. 
He  was  quick  to  select  a  specialty  and  tenacious  in  its 
development.  Mastery  and  recognition  came  with  the 
years. 

Mr.  Monks  studies  his  sheep  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
practical  farmer  as  well  as  a  poet  and  painter,  hence  the 
solid  construction  of  his  pictures  and  the  convincing 
reality  of  every  incident  and  detail  of  their  action  and 
environment. 
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Mrs.    Larz  Anderson 


AN  heiress  whose  gracious  personality  has  won  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  as  one  of  the  untitled 
over-ladies  of  our  land,  Mrs.  Anderson  wields  her 
quiet  and  beneficient  influence  by  a  larger  right 
than  that  conferred  by  wealth  alone. 

Mistress  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  estates  in 
America,  she  does  not  find  its  enchantments  or  her  social 
cares  so  absorbing  as  to  preclude  even  the  strenuous  toil 
of  authorship — if  that  may  be  called  toil  which  is  so 
instinct  with  the  joy  of  its  own  creation  as  the  exquisitely 
imagined  fairy  stories  under  the  title  of  "The  Great  Sea 
Horse." 

Wife  of  a  gentleman  whose  important  national  services 
largely  increase  the  social  duties  of  her  daily  life,  she 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  true  perspective  of  values,  and 
fills  her  walk  and  conversation  with  a  will  for  good  that 
lias  lifted  the  burdens  of  many.  The  favourite  of  for- 
tune, happily  wedded,  and  with  ample  means  for  the 
gratification  of  a  cultured  and  refined  taste,  there  is  no 
tinge  of  selfishness  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson. 
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Charles    Edwin   Hatfield 

HE  made  politics  a  diversion  for  a  few  years  and, 
behold,  he  found  in  it  a  fine  art.  And  as  fine 
arts  should  be,  he  kept  his  political  practice  clean. 
He  fought  with  the  weapons  of  a  gentleman  and 
he  attained  to  the  habit  of  winning,  constantly  winning. 
So  when,  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  Republican  party  of 
Massachusetts  was  in  need  of  a  chairman  for  its  State 
Committee  it  turned  instinctively  to  this  smiling  man 
from  Newton  who  under  the  cordial  and  debonnair 
exterior  conceals  as  keen  a  political  sense  as  ever  directed 
the  workings  of  his  party  in  this  Commonwealth.  That 
his  cap  of  victory  will  be  adorned  with  new  feathers  eie 
the  snow  falls  may  be  taken  for  granted.  But  his  activi- 
ties are  not  all  embraced  within  the  great  game  of  getting 
votes.  He  is  lawyer,  financier  and  chief  executive  of  a 
wonderfully  attractive  city.  To  the  fine  performance  of 
his  duties  in  those  lines  he  adds  the  voluntary  work  of  a 
citizen  whose  public  spirit  tends  in  the  direction  of  im- 
provements in  education  and  recreation.  Not  yet  forty- 
eight,  Charles  Edwin  Hatfield  has  probable  years  of  new 
achievement  before  him.  He  has  "arrived,"  but  he  will 
not  loiter  about  the  station. 
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Joseph   A.    Campbell 

JOSEPH  A.  CAMPBELL  who  serves  his  native  city 
in  the  capacity  of  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel, 
was  horn  on  October  16th,  1863.  Educated  in  public 
and  private  institutions  of  learning  he  is  possessed 
of  a  broad  culture  along  intellectual  lines  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  many  and  varied  contributions  to  the 
leading  magazines  and  periodicals.  When  freed  from  the 
exacting  cares  and  heavy  responsibilities  of  his  profes- 
sion he  evinces  his  versatility  as  an  entertaining  person- 
ality at  many  social  and  public  gatherings  both  as  presid- 
ing master  of  ceremonies,  and  after-dinner  speaker.  The 
celebrated  Clover  Club  of  Boston  prides  itself  on  his 
membership  therein,  and  its  national  reputation  as  a  host 
rests  in  no  small  part  on  Mr.  Campbell's  work  with 
tongue  and  pen.  He  has  been  very  successful  as  an  ad- 
vocate, and  in  addition  to  a  distinguished  presence  brings 
to  his  presentation  of  the  city's  causes  a  thoroughness  of 
preparation  and  incisive  eloquence  that  bear  fruition  in 
the  favorable  awards  of  judges  and  juries. 

If  in  later  life,  the  spirit  should  move  him  to  enter  the 
political  arena,  he  would  poll  a  large  vote  from  both 
parties. 


Colonel  A.  P.    Graham 

THE  pleas  for  reciprocity  that  found  expression  in 
the  utterances  of  the  distinguished  guests  at  the 
Canadian  Club  dinner  in  Boston,  Thursday  even- 
ing, recall  the  high  honor  that  came  to  this  com- 
munity in  the  election  of  Lieut.  Col.  A.  P.  Graham  as 
president  of  the  Dominion  club  men.  He  is  a  man  oi  the 
progressive  type,  whose  labors  have  helped  to  make  the 
newer  and  greater  Haverhill.  Loyal  to  the  imperial  ap- 
plications of  "My  Lady"  he  stands  for  greater  commer- 
cial freedom. 

In  these  words  the  Haverhill  Gazette  comment*,  fitting- 
ly upon  the  elevation  of  Colonel  Graham  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Canadian  Club. 

The  position  of  President  of  the  Canadian  Club,  honor- 
able as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  only  an  honorary  one. 
Colonel  Graham's  remarkable  fitness  for  it  is  not  merely 
due  to  the  great  things  that  he  has  achieved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  prosperity  of  one  of  our  New  England 
cities,  but  to  that  which  his  ability  and  breadth  fit  him  to 
do  for  the  important  work  for  which  the  club  exists. 
Among  the  many  Canadian  Americans  within  our  borders 
whom  New  England  delights  to  know,  there  are  none  to 
whom  she  extends  a  more  hearty  welcome. 
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Possibly  no  stronger  argument  for  the 
continuance  of  Christanity  exists  than 
that  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  ethics 
of  its  Master  have  never  yet  been  put 
to  the  test.  The  actual  ethics  of  Chris- 
tendom today  are  the  product  of  engraft- 
ing- Hebraism  onto  the  social  order  of 

o  m 

the  various  barbarian  natives  whose 
''conversion"  constituted  Christendom. 
To  this  has  been  added  a  touch  of  Paul- 
inism,  which  was  only  a  modified  form 
of  the  old  Hebraic  thought.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  preaching  of  the  "Spirit  of 
Christ,"  usually  quite  sentimental,  but 
the  actual  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus,  which 
placed  the  individual  above  society  and 
held  the  sancity  of  individual  relations 
far  above  the  claims  of  society,  are  not 
only  not  practiced,  but  are  severely  dis- 
countenanced by-the  church.  So  that  the 
Christianity  of  Christ,  if  it  is  ever  to 
exist  outside  of  New  Testament  litera- 
ture, is  a  remotely  possible  religion  of 
the  future — and  of  the  few  in  all  ages. 
That  it  will  always  be — more  than  that 
it  may  never  be.  But  churchmen  of  all 
sects  and  orders  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  by  what  it  has  accom- 
plished in  the  past  nor  by  what  it  is  doing 
in  the  present,  but  just  because  of  that 
prophetic  element,  that  content  of  an  as 
yet  undeveloped  ethical  ideal,  that  it  has 
any  power  over  the  minds  of  strong  men 
today.  And  it  would  do  no  harm  to  let 
the  actual  teaching  verge  a  little  toward 
the  truth. 


ury  department  figures,  lately  issued. 


A  REVENUE  PRODUCER 

The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law  has  pro- 
duced in  its  first  year  a  revenue  greater 
by  $75,000,000  than  the  sum  collected  in 
any  year  in  the  country's  history  except 
the  banner  year  1907,  according  to  treas- 


BAY  STATE  CENSUS  FIGURES 

A  statement  from  Washington  to  the 
effect  that  the  Massachusetts  census  fig- 
ures are  being  withheld  "to  accommodate 
the  state  in  some  of  its  own  statistical 
work"  means,  according  to  Supervisor 
Gettemy,  that  the  census  office  has  vir- 
tually allowed  the  supervisor  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  adopt  such  methods  in  check- 
ing up  the  work  of  the  enumerators,  as 
the  experience  of  our  state  censuses  has 
demonstrated  to  be  desirable. 

"The  Massachusetts  district,"  said  Mr. 
Gettemy,  "is  the  largest  district  in  the 
whole  country  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
one  supervisor. 

"The  amount  of  detail  work,  which  is 
involved  in  properly  checking  up  the 
work  of  so  large  a  number  of  enumera- 
tors as  we  have  in  Massachusetts,  cannot 
be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  not 
been  through  a  census  as  part  of  its 
working  machinery.  In  Massachusetts, 
this  has  involved  scrutinizing  each  of  the 
millions  of  entries  on  thousands  of 
schedules  reported  by  the  enumerators 
throughout  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  information 
called  for  has  been  properly  entered ;  a 
comparison  of  the  count  as  returned  by 
the  enumerators  with  the  figures  of  the 
last  census,  wherever  districts  were  com- 
parable ;  a  comparison  of  portfolios  with 
maps,  directories,  street  books,  etc.,  in 
the  33  cities  and  in  towns  where  these 
could  be  procured.' 


THE  TAFT  VACATION 

The  President,  according  to  his  present 
plans,  may  remain  at  Beverly  this  year 
until  October  fifteenth. 
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President  Taft,   Governor   Draper,    Congressman    McCall   and   other  dignitaries    at    the 

somerville   parade 


He  will  go  to  St.  Paul  to  speak  at  the 
national  conservation  congress  Sept.  5, 
and  from  there  will  go  to  Washington 
for  a  week.  The  cabinet  will  be  called  to 
meet  in  Washington  at  the  same  time. 

From  there  the  President  will  return 
here  to  remain  until  well  into  October. 

The  newspapers,  in  the  summer  news- 
doldrums,  continue  to  make  politics  out 
of  every  movement  of  the  president. 
Black  care  is  not  so  insistent  a  companion 
as  local  politics  to  presidential  outings. 
The  situation  is  so  highly  inflammable 
that  its  steady  improvement  is  the  best 
possible  tribute  to  the  president's  tact. 
The  close  of  the  Fall  campaigns  will  see 
a  decided  clearing  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
the  meanwhile  let  the  New  England 
press,  at  least,  give  to  the  president  who 
has  honored  us  with  his  summer  resi- 
dence, a  rest  from  news-manufacturing 


annoyances.  His  attendance  has  given 
the  finishing  touch  to  so  many  of  our 
local  celebrations  that  his  residence 
among  us  will  long  be  remembered  and 
loom  large  in  the  retrospect. 


THE  PROVINCETOWN  MONU- 
MENT 

The  completion  of  this  truly  national 
monument  to  the  Pilgrim  founders  of  so 
many  of  the  most  characteristic  phases  of 
our  political  institutions  and  social  life 
gives  that  satisfaction  which  always  be- 
longs to  the  accomplishment  of  a  de- 
sirable work  that  once  done  remains  done. 
This  substantial  and  graceful  tower,  vis- 
ible to  all  approaching  vessels,  provokes 
inquiry  and  results  in  the  dissemination 
of  information  that  replaces  flamboyant 
with  intelligent  patriotism. 
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THE  COMING  RULER       ,Jr 

So  quickly  passes  the  momentary  ex- 
citement of  today,  and  so  swiftly  wanes 
the  public  interest  in  the  event  of  the 
hour,  that  already,  before  the  coronation 
of  tieorge  V.  of  England  is  an  accomp- 
lished fact,  and  before  the  term  of 
mourning  for  his  illustrious  father  is 
completed,  the  curiosity  of  the  world 
turns  with  eager  interest  toward  all  that 
concerns  the  new  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  The  pictures 
which  we  present  of  this  boy  show  him 
in  a  most  engaging,  boyish  simplicity  of 
stiff,  embarrassed  portraiture. 

What  a  pity  that  he  cannot  be  allowed 
to  forget  his  royalty  and — well,  let  us 
say,  come  to  the  United  States  and  be  an 
American  public  school  boy  for  a  while, 
fight  for  a  place  on  the  ball  team,  take 
his  chances  with  the  rest  in  the  classroom, 
and  try  to  hold  down  an  exacting  "job" 
for  a  year  or  two !  If  he  did  so  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  would  be  quite  so  assertive 
of  the  mere  prerogative  of  etiquette  as 
was  .  his  father  in  that  incident  with 
Winston  Churchill.  If,  instead  of  a  mere 
royal  figurehead,  the  new  King  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  real  ruling  monarch  of 
a  nation  of  free  men,  he  might  have  re- 
garded Churchill's  "I  do  not  agree  with 
your  majesty  there"  as  a  compliment, 
rather  than  rebuke  it,  as  he  did,  with  the 
severest  snub  in  his  power  at  the  moment 
to  administer.  By  his  insistence  upon  his 
right  not  to  be  argued  with  or  have  his 
opinion  commented  upon  in  his  presence 
he  virtually  announced  to  the  world  that 
his  meeting  with  his  ministers  was  a  mere 
function  of  royalty,  and  not  a  vital  dis- 
cussion of  public  affairs. 


#  New  Haven  company  is  in  complete,  open 
and  legal  control  of  the  Berkshire  lines, 
and  that  is  the  Railroad  Commission's 
^~ approval  of  the  transaction.  A  petition 
for  such  approval  has  been  filed  with  the 
board. 

The  definite  offer  was  made  by  Pres- 
ident Mellen  last  Wednesday  and  it  was 
accepted  in  writing  by  President  Storrs 
of  the  New  England  Investment  &  Se- 
curity Company  yesterday. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Berkshire 
company  is  $1,948,100,  divided  -  in 
19,481  shares,  and  of  these  the  New 
Haven  takes,  or  continues  to  hold,  19,- 
288  shares,  for  which  it  pays  at  the  rate 
of  $149.90  per  share.  The  notes  which 
the  New  Haven  assumes  amount  to 
$250,000  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston  and  $250,000  of  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  of  Boston.  These  are 
to  be  paid  on  maturity,  according  to  the 
agreement.  The  company  has  never  de- 
clared a  dividend.  The  provisions  under 
which  the  system  may  be  expanded  so  as 
to  serve  the  community  are  now  practic- 
ally completed,  and  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road is  in  undisputed  control  of  the  field. 


THE  NEW  HAVEN  ROAD  WINS 

An  agreement  was  reached  recently, 
and  is  signed  by  Charles  S.  Mellen  for 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  and  by  L.  S.  Storrs  for  the 
New  England  Investment  &  Security 
Company,  whereby  the  New  Haven  com- 
pany buys  the  Berkshire  Street  Railway 
Company  for  $2,891,226.88  in  cash,  and 
assumes  notes  to  pay  them  on  maturity. 
Only  one  more  step  remains  before  the 


CONCERNING     WHIPPING 

A  resort  to  physical  violence  is  always 
a  confession  of  failure,  and  that  whether 
it  is  a  big  nation  bullying  a  little  one,  a 
fool  brandishing  a  revolver  in  a  New 
York  restaurant,  a  teacher  establishing 
discipline  or  a  parent  dealing  with  a  child, 
violence  is  even  more  lowering  to  the 
perpetrator  than  to  the  victim. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  people  who 
whip  become  whippers  by  habit,  just  as 
men  who  drink  become  drinkers  and 
those  who  smoke  become  smokers. 

In  families  where  spanking  is  resorted 
to  it  comes  to  be  the  ever-at-hand  pan- 
acea for  every  shortcoming. 

Men  who  would  have  too  much  sense 
to  allow  the  whip  to  be  used  on  a  valu- 
able colt,  spank  their  own  children  for 
every  dereliction,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  dereliction  is  their  own.  The 
pupil  is  usually  whipped  for  the  teach- 
er's fault,  the  child  for  the  parent's  in- 
dolence, selfishness  or  ill-temper. 

We    are    gradually    rooting    out    the 
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whipping  habit,  but  it  still  flourishes  to 
a  degree  that  reminds  us  sharply  that  we 
are  not  yet  a  civilized  people.  The  day 
will  come  when  our  children's  children 
will  look  back  upon  the  methods  em- 
ployed is  such  an  institution  as  the 
Lyman  School  with  the  same  amazement 
and  disgust  that  we  look  upon  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  the  insane  by  our  fore- 
fathers. 

It  is  true  that  the  average  child  is  of 
so  sweet  and  affectionate  a  disposition 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  or  she 
grows  up  to  tolerantly  forgive  the  pa- 
rental or  tutorial  brutality  and  injustice. 
But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  A  real 
knowledge  of  the  facts  would  reveal  that 
the  whipping  of  children  is  among  the 
most  terribly  productive  sources  of  crime. 

The  writer  would  go  still  further  and 
register  his  belief  that  generations  of 
Puritan  children  brought  up  in  the  per- 
petual fear  of  the  rod  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  that  hypocrisy  and  petty 
meanness  that  has  so  terribly  undermined 
and  weakened  out  the  old  New  England 
stock. 

The  splendid  Greek  stock  endured  at 
least  six  hundred  years,  the  Roman  near 
a  thousand,  before  the  slave-holding, 
which  was  their  curse,  left  them  as  effete 
and  demoralized  races.  Hindoo  and 
Hebrew  civilization  lasted  many  cen- 
turies longer.  But  the  New  England 
stock  did  not  retain  its  virility  even  to 
the  end  of  its  second  century,  and  to  the 
rapidity  of  that  decline  the  history  of 
the  world  does  not  present  a  parallel. 

The  legislative  committee  investigat- 
ing the  Lyman  School  has  an  opportunity 
to  do  more  than  carry  out  a  drastic  in- 
vestigation of  a  badly  managed  public 
institution.  Theirs  is  the  opportunity, 
in  addition  to  that  duty  which  should  be 
performed  with  a  final  thoroughness,  to 
recommend  legislation  which  shall  mark 
a  forward  step  toward  a  higher  civiliz- 
ation. 


The  new   Boston   Art   Museum   is   a 
newsy  place  these  days — that  is,  at  least, 


if  we  may  still  be  permitted  to  regard 
those  things  about  which  the  intelligence 
of  the  community  is  curious,  as  news. 

The  Greek  room  in  the  collection  of 
classical  antiquities  has  been  enriched  by 
two  very  notable  marbles,  one  of  the 
fourth  and  one  of  the  fifth  century,  B.  C. 

The  earlier  of  these  valuable  acquisi- 
tions is  an  exquisitely  chiseled  relief, 
somewhat  crude  as  to  anatomy,  an  indi- 
cation of  its  antiquity,  but  full  of  beauty. 
Neither  its  structural  use  nor  its  meaning 
is  perfectly  clear.  Evidently  highly  sym- 
bolic, it  tells  some  forgotten  story  of  the 
all-absorbing  religious  significance  that 
dominated  the  art  impulse  of  early  anti- 
quity. 

The  winged  central  figure  weighs  in 
a  missing  balance  two  youthful  souls, 
one  of  which  out  weighs  the  other  while 
the  seated  martons  correspondingly  re- 
joice and  mourn.  A  relief  in  Rome  of 
similar  design  and  dimensions  is  known 
as  the  "Ludovisi  Throne."  Many  points 
would  appear  to  make  inevitable  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  part  of  the  same  con- 
struction, but  the  wide  divergence  in 
technique  renders  this  notion  as  difficult 
as  it  is  otherwise  acceptable. 

This  important  marble  is  a  purchase 
from  the  Catharine  Page  Perkins  Fund. 

The  other  is  a  marble  head  of  Fourth 
Century  workmanship  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Studniczka  on  the  island  of  Chios 
in  1853,  and  acquired  by  gift  by  the  Bos- 
ton Art  Museum  after  the  usual  some- 
what eventful  history.  The  head  has 
received  the  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
M.  Rodin,  who,  with  a  sculptor's  knowl- 
edge, notes  its  deviations  from  nature  in 
the  direction  of  mathematical  idealism. 
The  gradations  of  curvature  are  most  ex- 
quisite and  the  effect  is  of  singular 
beauty.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
part  of  a  figure  placed  in  some  position 
of  considerable  elevation,  and  the  stone 
retains  the  mortises  by  which  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  remainder  of  the  design. 

Students  of  Greek  Art  in  New  England 
should  not  fail  to  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  study  these  two  most  suggestive 
original  Greek  marbles  of  early  date. 

A  very  interesting  new  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  museum  is  the  "Register  of 
Local  Art,  the  purpose  of  which  "is  to 
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Constantino  in  "Tosca"  at  Boston  Opera  House 


secure  to  the  public  a  permanent  avenue 
of  information  as  to  the  artistic  resources 
of  the  neighborhood,"  or,  as  it  is  suc- 
cinctly stated  in  Secretary  Gilman's  essay 
on  "Museums  of  Art  and  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Monuments,"  "to  prepare  and 
maintain  an  inventory  of  works  of  art 
outside  its  walls  which  are  interesting  and 
accessible  to  its  public,  and  to  promote 


the    enjoyable    and    profitable    study   of 
them  by  all." 

The  Free  Sunday  Docent  Service  in 
charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Museum 
has  maintained  a  steady  interest.  The 
service  is  restricted  to  the  hours  between 
two  and  five  and  the  appointments  are 
announced  in  the  Saturday  Transcript 
and  the   Sunday  morning  papers.     The 
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idea  is  a  very  promising  one  and  again 
emphasizes  that  the  Museum  is  not  a 
mere  ornamental  adjunct  of  the  city  but 
a  vital  force  in  its  life. 


The  average  tenor  has  at  some  time 
or  other  or  at  many  times  so  misbehaved 
in  one  way  or  another  that  no  one  would 
be  blamed  for  the  statement  that  a  tenor 
is  an  exoticism.  I  include  Caruso,  who 
at  times, — in  La  Boheme  for  instance, — 
acts  like  a  stage  monkey,  and  who  very 
often  sings  very  badly  and  very  often 
sings  very  well.  I  would  say  that  in  gen- 
eral they  are  creatures  of  whims.  They 
are  no  more  to  be  relied  upon  profession- 
ally than  they  are  in  love.  In  short,  their 
many  misdeameanors  make  one  want  to 
say  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  tenor 
physical  "make-up."  The  best  of  them 
are  luring  and  seldom  powerful, — fawn- 
ing and  caressing,  not  commanding. 

The  operatic  stage  knows  one  man  with 
a  superbly  wonderful  tenor  voice  who  is 
a  direct  and  absolute  contradiction  to 
each  of  the  above  statements — granting 
that  the  above  statements  have  some 
truth,  it  might  be  said  that  Constantino 
has  a  tenor  voice  and  a  baritone  "make- 
up." There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
the  histrionic  ability,  the  dramatic  inter- 
pretation of  Constantino  is  the  most 
powerful  work  done  by  any  tenor  on 
any  stage.  Constantino  always  appears 
when  he  is  scheduled  to  appear.  He  has 
never  been  known  to  be  indisposed  or 
to  make  excuses.  He  is  infallibly  con- 
sistent in  the  quality  of  his  performances. 
He  never  sings  or  acts  badly.  He  is 
always  in  sympathy  with  the  occasion. 

Florencio  Constantino  was  born  at 
Bilbao  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain. 
For  a  number  of  years  during  his  young 
manhood  he  was  employed  in  the  com- 
paratively humble  capacity  of  a  working 
engineer.  He  later  achieved  some  fame 
as  an  officer  of  the  Spanish  navy  but  an 
unfortunate  duel  with  a  fellow  officer 
cut  short  that  career.  He  went  to 
Buenos  Ayres  as  an  engineer.     But  the 


possessor  of  a  magnificent  and  unequaled 
tenor  voice  could  not  long  go  unnoticed. 
He  was  prevailed  upon  to  study  vocal  art 
seriously,  which  he  did  with  the  most 
strenuous  zeal.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  the  Teatro  Soles  in 
Montevideo  in  the  opera  "Dolores."  His 
success  was  so  great  and  so  instantaneous 
that  it  was  but  the  beginning  of  an  un- 
broken series  of  successes.  He  appeared 
in  tournees  in  Italy  including  Florence, 
Leghorn,  Verona,  Naples  and  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  in  Holland  and  Germany.  At 
Berlin,  where  was  part  of  an  Italian  com- 
pany organized  by  Madam  Sembrick  he 
was  hailed  as  a  "Helden  Tenor"  of  the 


Florencio  Constantino  at  stage  entrance  of 
Boston    Opera   House 

very  first  order.  He  has  sung  with  im- 
mense approbation  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  other  Russian  towns  as 
well  as  at  the  Royal  Operas  of  Madrid 
and  Lisbon.  Senor  Constantino  first 
visited  the  United  States  in  1906  with 
the  San  Carlo  Opera  Company,  and  last 
year  with  the  Boston  Opera  Company. 
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The  praise  and  enthusiasm  accorded  his 
every  performance  has  been  astounding 
and  unexceeded  in  any  case. 

Senor  Constantino's  voice  is  of  re- 
markable compass,  rich  and  full  in  vol- 
ume, extremely  flexible  and  of  exquisite 
timbre.  His  mezzo  voce,  his  superb 
pianissimos  are  unequalled  by  any  tenor 
of  the  present  day.  Among  his  favorite 
parts  are  those  of  the  Duke  in  Rigoletto, 
Raoul  in  Les  Huguenots  and  the  title  role 
in  Lohengrin.  His  repertoire  is  an  ample 
one  and  includes  La  Traviata,  Gioconda, 
Lucia,  Faust,  Aida,  II  Barbiere,  etc. 

No  other  artist  of  the  coming  season 
will  be  more  deservedly  and  enthusiastic- 
ally received.  His  performances  are 
characterized  by  a  dignity  and  sincerity 
of  dramatic  expression  unexcelled  and 
unusual.  For  this  reason  the  enthusiasm 
always  accorded  him  by  his  audiences  is 
but  profound  and  genuine. 


Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  the  Polish  novel- 
ist, has  again  achieved  popularity  without 
sacrifice  of  artistic  standards.  "Whirl- 
pools," an  English  translation  of  which 
by  Max  A.  Drezinal  is  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  ranks  among  the 
mysterious  "best  sellers."  It  is  also  a 
very  strong  book.  The  author  of  Quo 
Vadis  has  placed  his  story  in  the  midst 
of  modern  Polish  life  with  its  agrarian 
tioubles  and  socialistic  intrigues.  These 
existing  in  the  midst  of  the  almost  pat- 
riarchal simplicity  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  landed  aristocracy  and  the 
peasantry  afford  an  abundant  opportunity 
for  variety  of  incident  and  action. 

The  story  has  that  fulness  of  personell 
which  characterizes  the  best  European 
work  and  differentiates  it  so  refreshingly 
from  the  meagre  range  and  stage  setting 
that  characterizes  the  usual  western- 
world  story  of  today. 

There  is  also  that  evidence  of  com- 
plete grasp  of  the  whole  from  the  be- 
ginning anrl  conscientious  thoroughness 
of    workmanship   which   is   intellectually 


and  artistically  satisfying. 

The  novel  is  a  real  revelation  of  Polish 
conditions  and  contains  many  examples 
of  brilliant  analysis  and  deep  thinking. 
There  are  also  descriptive  passages  of 
much  beauty,  and  written  with  evident 
enjoyment.  Marynia,  the  girl  violinist's 
interpretation  of  Beethoven's  Moonlight 


Henryk  Sienkiewicz 

Sonata  is  almost  an  interpolation,  but  a 
very  interesting  one. 

The  love  story  is  faithfully  told,  but 
beautiful  as  it  is  in  some  of  its  phases, 
contains  elements  which  forbid  it  a  rank 
among  the  world's  beautiful  love  stories. 

It  is  rather  for  the  interest  of  its  in- 
dividual characters  and  of  the  entire 
picture  that  the  story  is  notable  and  wel- 
come.    It  is  sold  at  $1.50  net. 


THE  TWISTED  FOOT 

"The  Twisted  Foot"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston),  by  Henry 
Milner  Rideout,  is  a  naunting  Malay 
mystery.  Bowman,  the  hero,  falls  over- 
board and  is  left  behind  swimming  in 
the  Sulu  Sea.  He  fights  his  way  on 
board  a  Malay  boat,  in  which  there  are 
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two  exceedingly  ugly  and  malicious 
natives.  Only  by  cunning  and  strength 
and  the  confiscation  of  weapons  does 
the  American  preserve  his  life  until  he 
finally  reaches  an  island.  On  it  there 
is  a  lonely  hut,  to  which  comes  an  un- 
gracious young  Englishman,  who  lives 
there  in  mysterious  hermitage.  Bow- 
man's only  garment  is  an  old  khaki  coat 
which  the  Englishman  claims.  The 
American  had  found  in  it  a  silver  locket 
with  a  girl's  portrait.  Falling  in  love 
with  the  face  at  first  sight,  he  becomes 
jealous  of  the  Englishman.  But  the 
latter  turns  out  not  to  be  so  bad  a  fellow 
after  all.  That  night  he  is  mysteriously 
slain  after  a  cry  of  terror,  while  address- 
ing a  package  "For  Miss  Mary ." 

The  only  clew  to  the  murderer  is  the 
imprint  of  a  twisted  foot  on  a  copy  of 
Punch.  Bowman  sets  out  to  find  the  girl 
and  deliver  to  her  the  package.  Soon  he 
learns  that  he  is  the  object  of  a  mysteri- 
ous and  relentless  pursuit  led  by  a  stout 
individual  who  calls  himself  Rosalio. 
The  track  of  the  twisted  foot  turns  up 
repeatedly,  always  associated  with  a 
shuddering  situation  and  terror.  When 
Bowman  has  found  the  elusive  Mary  his 
troubles  are  but  fairly  commenced,  and 
there  are  many  adventurous  pages  before 
the  man  with  the  twisted  foot  and  Rosalio 
are  overcome  and  identified  and  their 
reasons  for  pursuing  him  explained. 


A  HISTORY  OF  HATFIELD 

The  preparation  of  a  local  history  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  a  labor  of  love. 

Urgently  inviting  as  is  the  rich  ma- 
terial provided  by  our  New  England 
towns,  the  circulation  possible  for  each 
is  necessarily  limited.  This  important  and 
invaluable  work  has  been  done  for  the 
town  of  Hatfield  by  Daniel  White  Wells 
and  Reuben  Field  Wells  in  a  very  attract- 
ive volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages, 
freely  illustrated.  It  is,  as  usual,  a 
compendium  of  local  history  and  tra- 
dition made  available  by  an  unusually  full 
and  adequate  index. 

As  the  story  of  a  New  England  Agri- 
cultural Community,  it  has  a  very  deep 
interest,    and   its    later   chapters,    while, 


doubtless,  not  so  important  in  the  histor- 
ians eyes,  is  of  very  great  present  im- 
portance Old  residents  of  Hatfield 
everywhere  will  wish  to  own  the  volume 
with  its  treasures  of  local  material  and 
genealogies.  The  book  is  published  under 
the  direction  of  F.  C.  H.  Gibbons,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 


A  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 

A  very  beautiful  volume  de  luxe  is  the 
record  of  the  unique  celebration  by  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  in  honor  of 
Gideon  Francis  Holmes  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  March  27th,  1909. 

Mr.  Holmes'  work  in  the  development 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  rises 
above  the  usually  accepted  standards  of 
commercialism,  and  leaves  the  earmarks 
of  that  devotion  with  which  men  rise  to 
the  service  of  their  fellowmen.  The  word 
stewardship  in  this  connection  has  been 
used  (and  misused)  to  triteners,  but  none 
other  expresses  the  atmosphere  which  one 
gathers  from  these  pages. 


THE  APOLLO  SONG  BOOK 

A  most  interesting  collection  of  songs 
prepared  especially  for  boys  and  intended 
for  use  in  preparatory  schools,  colleges 
and  glee  clubs  has  just  been  published  by 
Ginn  &  Company.  It  is  called  the  Apollo 
Song  Book  and  includes  only  such  selec- 
tions as  have  proved  attractive  and  bene- 
ficial to  students  of  the  High  school  and 
college  age.  The  special  feature  is  the 
writing  of  each  part  on  a  separate  staff 
in  the  octave  in  which  it  is  to  be  sung. 
This  does  much  to  facilitate  reading  and 
assists  musical  interpretation.  Careful 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  range  of 
each  voice  and  directions  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  voices  are  given  in  the  fore- 
word. 

This  book  has  been  compiled  and 
arranged  by  Frederick  E.  Chapman,  the 
director  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of 
Cambridge,  and  Charles  E.  Whiting,  for- 
merly teacher  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boston.  The  book  is  published 
in  cloth,  264  pages  ($1.00). 


With  the  New  England  Boards  of  Trade 


NEW  ENGLAND  HAPPY  OVER 
PILGRIM'S   VICTORY 

Advertising  Men  Come  East  for  the  First 
Time  Next  Year 

Omaha,  Neb.,  July  21st. — In  the  midst 
of  the  most  dramatic  scene  ever  witnesed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Convention  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, the  New  England  delegation,  headed 
by  H.  B.  Humphrey  and  President  Geo. 
W.  Coleman  of  the  Pilgrim  Publicity 
Association  is  remarkable  in  that  the 
representatives  from  Springfield  and 
New  York,  secured  for  Boston  the  Con- 
vention of  191 1,  beating  out  Milwaukee 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  Associated  Clubs  have  met  in 
the  East  and  it  will  bring  to  New  Eng- 
land in  the  neighborhod  of  a  thousand 
of  the  brightest  advertising  men  of  the 
country. 

The  award  of  the  convention  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Pilgrim  Publicity 
Association  is  remarkable  in  that  the 
Association  up  to  this  time  has  not  even 
been  affiliated  with  the  National  Associ- 
ation, and  shows  conclusively  the  tre- 
mendous impression  that  the  Pilgrim 
Publicity  Association  has  made  in  the 
advertising  world  at  large  in  its  one  year 
of  life.  The  New  England  delegates 
were  sent  to  the  Convention  in  Omaha 
with  full  power  to  use  their  own  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  inviting  the  Association 
to  hold  its  191 1  convention  in  Boston,  but 
were  instructed  to  employ  no  log-rolling 
tactics. 

The  contest  started  with  Boston,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Denver  in  the  field ;  E.  F. 
Trefz,  of  Chicago,  leading  off  for  Boston, 
pictured  the  city  as  the  most  interesting 
in  the  land,  the  chadle  of  liberty,  ener- 
getic and  progressive,  the  seat  of  culture, 
wealth,  and  the  point  from  which  the 
great  bulk  of  the  advertising  originates, 
and  peopled  by  the  broadest  minded  men 


on  earth.  Before  half  a  dozen  delegations 
had  been  called,  Denver  withdrew  from 
the  race,  casting  its  vote  for  Boston,  and 
when  the  vote  was  announced,  Boston 
206,  Milwaukee  no,  the  selection  of  Bos- 
ton was  made  unanimous. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Dobbs  of  Atlanta  was  re- 
elected President;  Herbert  S.  Houston 
of  New  York  was  made  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  H.  B.  Humphrey 
of  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association, 
President  of  the  Eastern  Division. 


NORTHAMPTON 

Every  requirement  for  successful 
manufacturing  is  to  be  found  in  North- 
ampton. 

That  this  is  true  is  proved  by  the  im- 
mense concerns  employing  hundreds  of 
skilled  workmen,  making  articles  that 
have  a  national  reputation,  who  have 
been  operating  here  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

From  almost  every  natural  product  of 
the  earth  are  household  articles  being 
made  here,  because  as  a  center,  easily 
accessible,  through  splendid  freight  facil- 
ities, they  can  be  brought  in.  To  every 
part  of  the  Union  are  these  finished  pro- 
ducts being  shipped,  because  from  this 
center  the  freight  facilities  afford  the 
same  advantage. 

Close  to  the  big  shipping  centers  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  the  city  is  yet 
far  enough  away  to  be  free  from  that 
hysterical  and  feverish  element  that 
makes  labor  troubles. 

Labor  troubles  should  never  be  known 
here  for  the  reason  that  the  home  life  of 
the  people  is  safely  anchored  in  the 
work  nearest  their  heart.  It  has  been  the 
pride  of  skilled  mechanics  to  keep  up  the 
standard  of  excellence,  established  in 
their  line,  by  their  fathers  before  them. 
Silk  has  been  made  that  has  sold  itself 
for  its  own  use  as  much  of  this  as  neces- 
sary. 
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America's  Foremost  Conservatory  of  Music 


By  ETHEL   FORD 


Boston  as  the  recognized  musical  cen- 
ter of  the  western  world,  is  the  natural 
home  of  its  greatest  musicd  educational 
institution,  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  In  no  other  city  could  the 
student  find  equal  advantages  or  sur- 
round himself  with  such  an  atmosphere 
of  musical  culture. 

The  poet  may  be  born  and  not  made, 


as  those  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Leipsic 
and  Dresden.  The  site  occupied  covers 
about  an  acre  and  the  building  consists 
of  three  stories  and  a  basement,  and  in- 
cludes a  commodious  auditorium,  admin- 
istrative offices,  a  library  that  is  a  verit- 
able treasure-house,  class-rooms,  store- 
rooms, printing  equipment,  etc.  Nearby, 
on  Hemenway    street,  and    overlooking 


fir 


The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 


but  the  musician  must  be  both  born  and 
made.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  the  greatest  musical  genius  the  world 
has  ever  produced  to  attain,  without  the 
most  rigid  training,  to  any  high  standard 
of  excellence.  Few  persons  have  any  idea 
of  the  plant,  equipment  and  organization 
required  to  carry  on  this  work  in  a 
thorough  manner  and  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

The  handsome  gray  brick  and  stone 
building  on  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston, 
which  has  been  the  home  of  the  Con- 
servatory for  the  past  seven  years,  is  the 
envy  of  such  great  musical  conservatories 


Boston's  most  beautiful  park,  are  the 
domitories  which  accomodate  about  200 
women  and  solve  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  residence  problem.  These  dormi- 
tories are  under  the  management  of  com- 
petent matrons  to  whose  charge  the  most 
careful  parents  may  trust  their  daughters 
with  the  utmost  confidence. 

But  before  we  attempt  any  detailed 
description  of  this  plant,  we  should  note 
as  of  even  larger  importance  the  reflex  in- 
fluence of  the  great  work  already  accom- 
plished for  the  upbuilding  of  music  in 
this  country  and  in  the  thorough  training 
of  the  great  artists  which  it  has  produced. 
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George   \\  huefield   Chadwick 

These  create  a  spirit,  an  atmosphere,  that 
is  as  a  magnet  drawing  together  the  best 
material  and  in  forming  it  with  that 
earnestness  of  purpose  wnich  is  essential 
to  success  in  this  most  exacting  of  the 
arts. 

Names  like  those  of  Chadwick,  Good- 
rich, and  Flanders,  of  Nordica  and 
Louise  Homer,  are  inspirational  and 
significant  of  things  which  mean  much  to 
the  student. 

George  Whitefield  Chadwick,  composer 
and  conductor,  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
Nov.  [3,  1854.  His  musical  genius  was 
early  apparent  and  enjoyed  at  its  most 
formative  period,  training  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  under 
such     teachers     as     Dudley     Buck     and 


Stephen  Emery. 

As  a  composer,  he  is  regarded  by 
critics,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  as  the 
leader  of  the  American  School.  Such 
works  as  his  Third  Symphony  in  F 
Major,  "Melpomene"  and  "Adanais" 
overtures  as  well  as  many  of  his  songs 
and  his  wonderful  String  Quartet  in  D 
minor,  mark  the  highest  reach  of  attain- 
ment by  American  genius  in  these  lines. 
As  a  conductor,  magnetic  and  command- 
ing,  he  probably  has  no  superior  in 
America.  As  an  instructor  and  inspirer 
of  youth,  he  has  produced  musicians 
who  stand  for  the  best  that  America 
can  boast.  In  1897  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of    Music,   and   is   an   important 


Wallace  Goodrich 


Ralph  L.  Flanders 

factor   in    its   power. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  mu- 
sicians that  have  shared  in  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  instruction  is  Wallace  Goodrich, 
who  belongs  to  the  younger  generation 
of  American  musicians.  Born  in  Newton, 
May  27,  1871,  he  enjoyed  early  opportun- 
ities to  acquire  such  a  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency as  to  fit  him  for  the  later  in- 
struction which  he  received  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  under 
Henry  M.  Dunham  and  George  W.  Chad- 
wick. After  a  most  successful  career 
abroad,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
highest  musical  circles  and  became  Re- 
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petitor  at  the  Stadt  Theatre,  Leipsic,  he  and  the  aid  which  lie  has  rendered.  To 
returned  to  America  in  1897  to  accept  a  many  the  appreciation  of  his  kindliness 
position  in  the  New  England  Conserva-  and  the  memory  of  his  sympathetic  gen- 
tory  of  Music.  q*.  erosity   will   ever  mean   more   than   any 

Of  indefatigable  energy,  he  has  won      other  factor  of  their  musical  education, 
his   spurs  in  the  most  difficult  and   ab-  {,  Where  others  have  met  their  intellects, 

and  powers,  Mr.  Flanders  has  also  met 

their  lives. 

The  names  of  such  artists  as  Nordica, 

Louise      Homer     and      Grace      Bonner 

Williams   belong  to   the  public   and   are 


struse  branches  of  his  art — in  opera,  in 
orchestral  leadership,  in  mediaeval  and 
polyphonic  music  and  plain  song,  on 
which  he  is  the  leading  American  author- 
ity. Still  a  young  man,  his  promise  is, 
even  more 
ment. 

Side  by  side  with  these  names,  in 
speaking  of  the  formative  forces  in  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
today,  one  should  place  that  of  its  effi* 


1  young  man,  ms  promise  isiMvvimams 

brilliant  than  his  accomplish-j  |household    words    everywhere.      It    may 

"  )  not  be  so  widely  known  that  their  artistry 
Tis  the  product  of  this  same  great  insti- 
tution.    The  catalogue  might  be  indef- 
nitely  enlarged  by  names  that  have  given 
the    quality    which    makes    the    splendid 


Jordan 
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cient  manager,  Mr.  Ralph  L.  Flanders, 
and  the  youngest  manager  of  an  estab- 
lishment of  such  size  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Flanders  has  reorganized  the 
financial  basis  of  the  institution  which 
has  enjoyed  a  remarkable  growth  and 
added  popularity  under  his  administra- 
tion. But  Mr.  Flanders  is  more  than  a 
successful  business  manager.  He  has  a 
kindly  sympathy  and  generosity  and  a 
keen  appreciation  for  earnest  desire 
which  has  meant  much  to  the  many 
students  who  have  known  it.  He  has 
always  met  their  needs  and  many  a  grad- 
uate and  student  has  owed  the  privileges 
of  instruction  which  he  has  enjoyed  to 
the   personal    interest    of    Mr.    Flanders 


Hall 

equipment  of  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  so  effective  in  musical 
education. 

Rounding  out  sixty  years  of  develop- 
ment, the  school  is  today  stronger  and 
more  successful  than  ever.  Over  2600 
students  received  instruction  during  the 
past  vear. 

As  an  instance  of  its  unexcelled  equip- 
ment may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
there  are  14  pipe  organs  in  use,  including 
the  fine  concert  organ  in  Jordan  Hall 
where  concerts  are  conducted  by  the 
faculty  and  advanced  students  and  by  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 

Only  classics,  ancient  and  modern,  are 
performed.    For  example,  one  concert  by 
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The  Conservatory  library 

students  of  the  pianoforte  and  vocal  de- 
partments covers  in  its  program  works 
of  Mendelssohn,  Rubinstein,  Chopin, 
Gounod,  Mozart,  Hummel  and  Saint- 
Saens. 

Particularly  illuminating  and  sugges- 
tive of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
student  in  this  great  institution  is  their 
ensemble  work  with  the  accompaniment 
of  a  full  orchestra  for  singers,  as  well 
as  for  pianists  and  violinists  in  concertos. 

A  matter  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  students  who  elect  to  attend  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  is  that 
the  practical  training  received  has  created 
an  established  demand  for  its  graduates 
as  teachers  and  musicians.  In  this  con- 
nection the  work  of  the  Conservatory 
Teacher's  Bureau  is  notable.  This  bureau 
has  been  in  successful  operation  for  many 
years.  It  is  the  proper  means  of  com- 
munication  between   teachers   and   those 


who  desire  to  employ  them.  It  has 
proved  to  be  most  satisfactory  to  both 
employer  and  teacher,  for  the  Conser- 
vatory recommendation  is  based  upon 
personal  knowledge  of  the  pupil  and 
his  or  her  achievements  and  conduct 
during  the  period  of  study.  It  is  a 
safeguard  against  the  misrepresenta- 
tions and  cupidity  of  unscrupulous 
agents.  Through  it  hundreds  of  grad- 
uates and  former  pupils  are  now  oc- 
cupying positions  in  the  leading 
schools  of  the  country. 

For  the  convenience  of  readers,  a 
very  brief  summary  of  the  courses 
offered  may  be  given  as  follows : 
Pianoforte,  voice,  organ,  all  orchestral 
instruments  including  violin  with  sup- 
plementary instruction  in  such  branches 
as  composition,  history  of  music,  theory, 
literature,  diction,  choir  training  and 
plain-song  accompaniment  and  the  mo- 
dern languages.  The  normal  department 
is  practical  and  enables  the  student  to 
become  an  efficient  teacher  according  to 
the  Conservatory  methods. 

Its  experience  of  nearly  sixty  years,  of 
steady  growth  and  development,  its  mag- 
nificent equipment,  unsurpassed  in  the 
world,  its  location  in  the  recognized 
music  center  of  America,  its  great 
names  and  the  inspiration  of  their  ex- 
ample and  teaching,  its  prestige,  noble 
traditions  and  splendid  spirit  and  artistic 
atmosphere  all  contribute  to  place  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
the  leading  position  which  it  now  occu- 
pies. 


The  Conservatory  Dormitories  on  Hemenway  street 
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